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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH VOLUME 


The principles of sdection which were followed in the earlier volumes 
of this work have been adhered to in this also, except in the last 
chapter, where it was found necessary in some degree to modify them. 
The age through which we have just passed is still too dose to us to 
enable us to decide with any confidence which, among the many 
names which were prominent in the second rank of its literature, will 
continue to interest posterity. Instead, therefore, of crowding the 
page with eminent names, certain leading figures have been taken as 
unquestionably in themselves attractive, and as probably representa- 
tive of the time. This portion of the work, it is obvious, must be pecu- 
liarly liable, in future editions, to extension and alteration. At present, 
its limit is the death of Queen Victoria, and it deals with no living 
person, except with one famous and venerable philosopher, whose 
work, we must regretfully suppose, is finished. 

So far as the illustration of this volume is concerned, we descend 
through grades of picturesque decline to the period, not merely of the 
frock-coat and of the top-hat, but of that most insesthetic instrument, 
the photographer’s lens. We may daim, perhaps, to make up in 
copiousness for a lack of beauty which is no fault of ours. Among 
those whose kindness and generosity have enabled us to enrich this 
volume, my particular thanks are due to Mr. William Archer, to 
Mr. Arthur Christopher Baison, to Mr. Ernest H. Coleridge, to 
Mr. Coningsby D’Isradi, to Mr. Warwick Draper, to Mrs. John 
Richard Green, to Miss Gaskell, to Mr, John Murray, to Mrs. 
Richmond Ritchie, to Mr. Qement Shorter, to Mr. M. H. Spielmaim, 
to Mrs. Baird Smith, to Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co., and to 
Mr. Butler Wood of Bradford. As before, I have to thank my 
friend Mr. A. H. BuUen for his kindness in reading the proofs and 
Mrs. Sydney Pawling for her valuable hdp in obtaining matter 
for illustration. 


E.G. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE AGE OF WORDSWORTH 
17801815 

The period which immediately preceded and accompanied the French 
Revolution was one of violent and complete transition in English literature. 
The long frost of classicism broke up ; the sealed fountains of romantic 
expression forced their way forth, and then travelled smoothly on upon their 
melodious courses. The act of release, then, is the predominant interest to 
us in a general survey, and the progress of liberated romance the main object 
of our study. Poetry once more becomes 
the centre of critical attention, and proves 
the most important branch of literature 
cultivated in England. The solitary figure 
of Burke attracts towards the condition 
of prose an observation otherwise riveted 
upon the singularly numerous and varied 
forms in which poetry is suddenly trans- 
forming itself. As had been the case two 
hundred years before, verse came abruptly 
to the front in England, and absorbed all 
public attention. 

Among the factors which led to the 
enfranchisement of the imagination, several 
date from the third quarter of the eighteenth 
century. Johnson's famous and diverting 
of the Poets was raised as a bulwark 
against forces which that sagacious critic 
had long felt to be advancing, and which 
he was determined to withstand. The 
Aristotelian rules, the monotony of versification, the insistence on 
abstract ideas and conventional verbiage — ^the whole panoply of classicism 
under which poetry had gone forth to battle in serried ranks since 
1660 was now beginning to be discredited. The Gallic code was found 
insufficient, for Gray had broken up the verse ; Collins had introduced a 
plaintive, flute-like note ; Thomson had looked straight at nature ; then the 
VOL. rv. A 
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protest had given scandal, while Churchill and Goldsmith had gone 
back to the precise tradition. But 1760-70 produced a second and stronger 
effort in revolt, founded on archaistic research. Antiquaries had gone dimly 
searching after the sources of Middle English, and Chatterton had forged 
the Rowley poems ; Warton had glorified Spenser, and Percy had edited 
his inspiring Reliques. Most of all, the pent-up spirit of lyricism, that instinct 
for untrammelled song which the eighteenth century had kept so closely 
caged, had been stimulated to an eager beating of its wings by the mysterious 
deliverances of the pseudo-Ossian. 

On the whole, this last, although now so tarnished and visibly so spurious, 

seems to have been at that time 
the most powerful of all the in- 
fluences which made for the re- 
vival of romanticism in England. 
Thousands of readers, accustomed 
to nothing more stimulating than 
Young and Blair, reading the Deso- 
lation of Balclutha and Ossian’s 
Address to the Sun with rapture, 
found a new hunger for song 
awakened in their hearts, and felt 
their pulses tingling with mystery 
and melody. They did not ask 
themselves too closely what the 
rhapsody was all about, nor quibble 
at the poorness of the ideas and 
the limited range of the images. 
What Gessner gave and Rousseau, 
what the dying century longed for 
in that subdued hysteria which was 
From an Engraving hy Findm presently to break forth ill political 

violence, was produced to excess by the vibrations of those shadowy harp- 
strings which unseen fingers plucked above the Caledonian graves of Fingal 
and Malvina. Ossian had nothing of position and solid value to present to 
Europe j but it washed away the old order of expression, and it prepared a 
clear field for Goethe, Wordsworth, and Chateaubriand. 

But in the meantime, four poets of widely various talent arrest our attention 
during the last years of the century. Of these, two, Cowper and Crabbe, 
endeavoured to support the old tradition; Burns and Blake were entirely 
indifferent to it — such, at least, is the impression which their work produces 
on us, whatever may have been their private wish or conviction. Certain 
dates are of value in emphasising the practically simultaneous appearance of 
these poets of the transition. Cowper’s TaMe Talk was published in 17^2, 
and the Task in 1785. Crabbe's clearly defined first period opens with the 
Candidate of 1780, and closes with the Newspaper of 1785. Blake’s Poetical 
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Sketches date from 1783, and the Songs of Innocence from 1787. If the 
world in general is acquainted mth a single bibliographical fact, it is 
aware that the Kilmarnock Burns was issued in 1786. Here, then, is a 
solid body of poetry evidently marked out for the notice of the historian, 
a definite group of verse inviting his inspection and his classification. 
Unfortunately, attractive and interesting as each of these poets is, it is 
exceedingly difficult to persuade ourselves that they form anything like a 
school, or are proceeding in approximately the same direction. If a writer 
less like Crabbe than Burns is to be found in literature, it is surely Blake, 
and a parallel between Cowper and Burns would reduce a critic to despair. 

At first sight we simply 
see the following general 
phenomena. Here is Wil- 
liam Cowper, a writer of 
great elegance and amenity, 
the soul of gentle wit and 
urbane grace, engaged in 
continuing and extending 
the work of Thomson, ad- 
vancing the exact obser- 
vation of natural objects, 
without passion, without 
energy, without a trace of 
lyrical effusion, yet distin- 
guished from his eighteenth 
century predecessors by a 
resistance to their affected, 
rhetorical diction ; a very 
pure, limpid, tender talent, 
all light without fire or 
vapour. 

WflUam Cowper (r73r- 
1800) vas the son of the 
Rev. John Cowper and his wife Ann Donne, of good family on both sides. His 
father was chaplain to George II. and rector of Great Berkhampstead, where the 
poet was bom on the 15th of November 1731. He was a very delicate child, 
much n^lected at home after his mother’s death in 1737, when he was sent 
for two years to a school in Market Street, Herts, where his nervous strength 
was permanently undermined by the bullying of one of his school-fellows. His 
^es became painfully inflamed, and for two years (t739-4r) he was under medical 
care in the house of an oculist About the age of ten he grew stronger, and was 
able to be sent to Westminster School, where he played cricket and football, 
and, under the celebrated Latinist, Vincent Bourne, became a competent scholar. 
Among his friends and associates at school were Churchill, Colman, Cumberland, and 
Wairai Hastings. Cowper remained at Westminster until 1749, when he was entered 
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of the Middle Temple, and articled for three years to a solicitor. During this time 
he was intimate with the family of his uncle, Ashley Cowper, with whose daughters, 
Harriet and Theodora, he was to be found “ from morning to night, giggling and making 

giggle.” This was well enough, 
but when in 1752 he went to 
reside alone in the Temple, 
solitude made him morbid, 
and his old melancholy re- 
turned, in a religious form. 

was called to the Bar in 
June 1754. The very proper 
refusal of Ashley Cowper to 
allow an engagement between 
the first cousins, William and 
Theodora, could not fail to 
render the life of the poet 
miserable ; but this impos- 
sible courtship should have 
been nipped in its earlier 
stages. At the death of his father, in 1756, Cowper bought chambers in the Middle 
Temple, and began to contribute to current literature. He says that he “ produced 
several half-penny ballads, two or three of which had the honour to become popular,” 
but these have never been identified A variety of causes, however, of which the 
dread of poverty was one, exasperated his neurosis, and in October 1763, just after 
his appointment to be Clerk of the Journals of the House of Lords, he became 
suicidally insane ; on the 7th of December he 
was placed in an asylum at St Albans, kept by 
a minor poet of some grace and an excellent 
ph3^ician. Dr. Nathaniel Cotton. H s terrible 
Sapphics were written during this confinement. 

In the summer of 1763 he was considered to 
be so far cured that he was removed to lodgings 
in Huntingdon. Here he renewed his corre- 
spondence with a charming cousin, Lady Hes- 
keth, and made some pleasant acquaintances, 
in particular that of a cultivated family of 
Unwins, into whose house he was taken as a 
paying guest later in the same year. In 1767 
the elder Mr. Unwin was thrown from his 
horse, the children, were dispersed, and it 
became natural for Mrs. Unwin and Cowper to 
take house together. Accordingly in September 
they removed to Orchard Side in Olney in 
Bucks. Here Cowper was greatly impressed 
by the character and conversation of the 
curate, John Newton, who persuaded the poet to help him in his parochial 
duties : Olney was a poor parish, without gentry, and the poor poet was the only 
squire.” Newton, however, had no sense of moderation; a young man of fieiy 
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Strength and zeal himself, he had no pity upon his friend’s nervous weakness, and 
under the strain of violent religious excitement Cowper went mad again. But before 
this Newton had persuaded Cowper to join him in the composition of the hymns 
which were first collected eight years later. In 1772 Cowper and Mrs. Unwin had 
determined to marry, but an outbreak of suicidal mania was the signal for an ob- 
scuration of his intellect for sixteen months, during all which time Mrs. Unwin nursed 
him with untiring devodon. It was found that nothing amused him so much as looking 
after animals, and his friends collected quite a menagerie round him at Old Orchard, 
and in particular the three classic hares. In 1779 the OIney Bymns were published, 
and with recovering mental ' 
serenity a new bloom seems 
to come over the intellect of 
Cowper, and he wrote, for the 
first time, with ease and fluency. 

There was little to be said in 
favour of an anonymous satire 
in verse, Antithelyphthora^ but 
he was now, as he approached 
his fiftieth year, about to be- 
come a poet. His first volume 
of Foenis^ indeed, including 
Table Talk and many of his 
best shorter pieces, was not 
published until 1782. John 
Gilpin followed anonymously 
in 1783. By this time Lady 
Austen, a vivacious and culti- 
vated widow, had made her 
appearance in OIney, and at 
her persuasion Cowper now be- 
gan to write a poem “upon a 
sofa ” : it turned into The Task, 
which was published in 1785. Cowper in bis Study, with lus fevourite hare 

But, meanwhile, Cowper had PromaDravnngfyRUhard Wistall 

been painfully forced to choose between an old friend and a new one ; he renounced 
Lady Austen, and Mrs. Unwin regained her supremacy. The Task placed its author, 
with a bound, at the head of the poets of the age ; it introduced many new friends to 
him, and it placed him in communication once more with his cousin, Lady Hesketh. 
She now became the most trusted of his correspondents, and, encouraged by her 
sympathy, Cowper began to translate Homer. His “dearest coz,” Lady Hesketh, 
visited him in the summer of 1786, and with infinite delicacy helped him and Mrs. 
Unwin in the way of money, for they were now again threatened with poverty. It was 
at her instigation that they left OIney, and took a house at Weston-Underwood. Here 
the fanatic harshness of Newton and grief at the sudden death of William Unwin, his 


friend’s son, broi^ht on a fresh attack of insanity. Delayed by illness and melancholy, 
it was not until 1791 that the Homer saw the light. Cowper began to write once more 
with ardour, but the decline of Mrs. Unwin’s faculties, ending in paralysis, clouded 
his intelligence again. He fought a losing battle against insanity, but for the 
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remainder of his life he was practically a lunatic. In 1795 he was moved to Dunham 
Lodge,^ near SwaSham, and then into the town of East Dereham, where Mrs. Unwin 
died on the 17th if December 1796. Cowper lived on, with occasionally gleams of 
sanity, his occasional translations, done during these last days, showing no failure of 
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power, until the 25th of April 1800. He was buried in Dereham Church, “named 
softly, as the household name of one whom God hath taken,” His incomparably 
witty, tender, and graceful Letters were published, with his Ufe, by Hayley in 1803. 

The Poplar Field. 

The poplars are fell’d ; farewell to the shade 
And the whispering sound of the cool colonnade 1 
The winds play no longer and sing in the leaves^ 

Nor Ouse on his bosom their image receives. 

^ Erroneously called 2>ereham Lodge in the Dictienecry 0 / Mationetl Biography^ 
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Twelve years have elapsed since I last took a view 
Of my favourite field, and the bank where they grew j 
And now in the grass behold they are Imd, 

And the tree is my seat that once lent me a shade I 

The blackbird has fled to another retreat, 

Where the hazels afford him a screen from the heat 
And the scene where his melody charm’d me before 
Resounds with his sweet-flowing ditty no more. 

My fugitive years are all hasting away, 

And I must ere long lie as lowly as they, 

With a turf on my breast, and a stone at my head, 
Ere another such grove shall arise in its stead. 



Cowperis Honse at Weston 
Prm a Dromg ^ /. D. Harding 

Tis a sight to engage me, if anything can, 

To muse on the pei^mg pleasures of man ; 
Though his life a dream, his enjoyments, I see, 
Have a being less durable even than he. 


From “The Task”; Book IV. 

Hark 1 ’ds the twanging horn o’er yonder bridge, 

That with its wearisome but needful length 
Bestrides the wintry flood, m winch the moon 
Sees her unwrinkled ke reflected bright 1— 

He comes, the herald of a noisy world, 

With spatter’d boots, strapp’d waist, and frozen locks ; 
News to all nations lumbering at his back. 
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True to his charge, the close-pack’d load behind, 
Yet, careless what he brings, his one concern 
Is to conduct it to the destined inn, 

And, having dropp’d the expected bag, pass on. 
He whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch, 
Cold and yet chee A1 : messenger of grief 
Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some ; 

To him indifferent whether grief or joy. 

Houses in ashes, and the fall of stocks. 

Births, deaths, and marriages, epistles wet 
With tears, that trickled down the writer’s cheeb 
Fast as the periods from his fluent quill. 

Or charged with amorous sighs of absent swains, 
Or nymphs responsive, equally affect 
His horse and him, unconscious of them all 





Cowper’s Summer House 
From a Drawing iy J. D. Harding 

But 0 the important budget 1 usher’d in 
With such heart-shaking music, who can say 
What are its tidings ? have our troops awaldd? 
Or do they still, as if with opium drugg’d, 
Snore to the murmurs of the Atlantic wave ? 

Is India free ? and does she wear her plumed 
And jewell’d turban with a smile of peace ? 

Or do we grind her still ? The grand debate, 
The popular harangue, the tart reply, 

The logic, and the wisdom, and the wit, 

And the loud laugh— I long to know them all : 
! bum to set the imprison’d wranglers free, 
And give them voice and utterance once again. 

Now stir the ffre and close the shutters frst, 
Let &11 the curtains, wheel the soffi round, 

And, while the bubbling and loud hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups, 
That cheer, but not inebriate^ wait on each, 

So let us wdcome peaceful evening in. 
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To Mss. Unwin. 

[%1793.] 

Maiy 1 1 want a lyre with other strings, 

Such aid from heaven as some have feigned they drew, 
An eloquence scarce given to mortals, new 
And undebased by praise of meaner things, 

That, ere through age or woe I shed my wings, 

I may record thy worth with honour due, 

In verse as musical as thou art true. 

And that immortalises whom it sings. 

But thou hast little neei There is a book 
By seraphs writ with beams of heavenly light, 

On which the eyes of God not rarely look, 

A chronicle of actions just and bright ; 

There all thy deeds, my feithful Mary, shine, 

And, since thou own'st that praise, I spare thee mine. 



TiewofOlney 

From a Dramng Ij J. D. Hording 


The Colubriap. 

Gose by the threshold of a door naiPd &st 
Three kittens sat ; each kitten look'd aghast ; 

1 passing swift and inattentive by, 

At the toe Idttens cast a careless eye, 

Not much concern'd to know what they did there^ 
Not deeming kittens worth a poet!s care. 

But presently a loud and furious hiss 

Caused me to stop, and to exclaim, What’s this ?” 

When lo ! upon the threshold met my view, 

With head erect and eyes of fiery hue, 

A viper, long as Count de Grasse’s queue. 

Forth from his bead his forked tongue he throws, 
Darting it M against a kitten’s nose^ 

Who having never seen in field or house 
The like, sat still and silent as a mouse ; 

Only projectiog with attention due. 

Her whisker’d face, she ask*d him, “ Who are yon?* 
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On to the hall went I, with pace not slow. 

But swift as lightning, for a long Dutch hoe, 

With which, well-arm*d, I hastened to the spot, 

To find the viper,— but I found him not 
And, turning up the leaves and shrubs around, 

Found only— that he was not to be found. 

But still the kittens, sitting as before, 

Sat watching close the bottom of the door. 

“ I hope,* said I, “ the villain I would kill 
Has slipp’d between the door and the door-sill ; 

And if I make despatch and follow hard, 

No doubt but I shall find him in the yard : ” 

For long ere now it should have been lehearsed, 

’Twas in the garden that I found him first 
Even there I found him, there the full-grown cat 
His head, with velvet paw, did gently pat, 

As curious as the kittens erst had been 
To learn what this phenomenon might mean. 

Fill’d with heroic ardour at the sight, 

And fearing every moment he would bite, 

And rob our household of our only cat 
That was of age to combat with a rat. 

With outstretch’d hoe I slew him at the door. 

And taught him NEVER TO COME there no more. 

George Craibe. Then, here is George Crabbe, whom Byron would have done better to 
call Dryden in worsted stockings," a dense, rough, strongly vitalised nar- 
rator, without a touch of 
revolt against the conven- 
tions of form, going back, 
indeed— across Goldsmith 
and Pope — ^to the precise 
prosody used by Dryden 
at the close of his life 
for telling tragical stories ; 
a writer absolutely retro- 
gressive, as it at first 
seems, rejecting all sugges- 
tion of change, and com- 
pletely satisfied with the 
old media for his pecur 
liar impressions, which 
are often vehement, often 
sinister, sometimes very 
prosaic and dull, but 
generally sincere and 
direct— Crabbe, a great, solid talent, without grace, or flexibility, or 
sensitiveness. 

George Crabbe (1754-1532) was the son of the salt-master, or collector of salt- 
dues, at Aldeborough, in Suffolk, where he was bom on Christmas Eve, 1754. His 
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childhood was one of pinching poverty, but his father, whose ambition exceeded his 
means, contrived to send him to fairly good schools at Bungay and at Stowmarket. 
He was apprenticed at the age of fourteen as errand-boy to a doctor near Bury St 
Edmunds, and at seventeen to a surgeon at Woodbridge. In 1774 he published 
the rhymed anonymous satire called Inebriety. He studied medicine, and set up in 
practice in Aldeborough, but the profession was so distasteful to him, and his success 
in it so improbable, that in his twenty-fifth year he abandoned it, and came up to 
LfOndon with a capital of to try his fortune in literature. His poem, The Candidate^ 
was published anonymously 
in 1780, but brought with ^ 
it neither fame nor money. 

Reduced to absolute distress, 
the young poet wrote, without 
an introduction, to Edmund 
Burke, who saw him, took a 
fancy to him, and generously 
befriended him. Under the 
genial patronage of Burke, 
who introduced him to Rey- 
nolds, Thurlow, and Eox, 

Crabbe published anony- 
mously The Library in 1781, 
and, with his name, what is 
one of his best productions, 

The Village^ in 1783. By 
Burke’s advice, Crabbe quali- 
fied himself for holy orders, 
and returned to Aldeborough 
as curate; in 1782 he was 
ordained priest, and appointed 
chaplain to the Duke of Rut- 
land at Belvoir. His troubles 
were now over, and still through 
the goodness of Burke, he 
became a pluralist after the George Crabbe 

fashion of his timQ, exchang- After the Portrait hy T. Phillips 

ing two poor livings in Dor- 
setshire for two of greater value in the Vale of Belvoir. When the Duke of Rutland 
died in 1788, the duchess presented him with two rectories in Leicestershire. Crabbe 
had by diis time abandoned poetry, his latest publication of note having been The 
Newspaper^ 17SS- Lord Thurlow had told him that he was as like Parson Adams as 
twelve to a dozen. He carried out the parallel : he married and settled down as a 
comfortable country clergyman, without any ambition, and it was more than twenty 
years before the world heard of him again. Meanwhile he had added to his clerical 
incumbencies, and in 1796 he had taken a mansion in Suffolk, Great Glenham HalL 
Here he lived for nearly ten years, and then returned to one of his incumbencies, 
Muston, where he had not lived since 1792, in consequence of a warning from his 
bishop that he had grown too lax about parochial residence. The general awakenii^ 
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of a public interest in poetry seems to have roused Crabbe in his seclusion. In 1807 
he published the Poems, which he had written during his long retirement ; they pleased, 
and in the same year Crabbe was encouraged to bring out a long poem, The Parish 
Register, parts of which had already been seen and admired by Fox. We are told 
tlut these passag.*s were the last specimens of literature which “engaged and amused 
the capacious, the candid, the benevolent mind of this great man.” The success of 
The Parish Register was beyond all probable expectation, and Crabbe found himself 

suddenly famous at the age 
of fifty-three. He published 
The Borough, perhaps the 
best of his compositions, in 
1810 ; Tales in Verse in 
1812; and finally, in 1819, 
Tales of the Hall During 
these years he had the grati- 
fication of seeing himself 
habitually named among the 
first poets of the age. When 
the sale of his works had 
already flagged a little, he 
was still able to dispose of his 
entire copyright for ;^3ooo, a 
sum which, according to an 
amusing story of Moore^s, he 
characteristically carried loose 
in notes in his waistcoat- 
pocket from London to Trow- 
bridge in Wiltshire, of which 
parish he had been the rector • 
since 1814, His celebrity, his 
genial simplicity, and the 
gentleness of his humour made 
Crabbe a very general favour- 
ite, and entertaining stories of 
his unworldly manners were 
commonly, current. He was 
now widely invited to great 
houses, and enjoyed his fame, but never quite woke up from his bewilderment at find- 
ing himself a fashionable genius. Walter Scott esteemed and liked Crabbe, and had 
often urged him to come and stay with him in Edinburgh. He was, nevertheless, a 
little disconcerted to see the Suffolk poet quietly arrive, unannounced, in the very 
midst of the celebration of George IV.’s visit in August 1822, and take a dignified 
part in the proceedings, Crabbe, already an elderly man, was to live nearly ten years 
more. He died at Trowbridge on the 3rd of February 1832, having published 
nothing since the Ta 'es of the Mall His work^ and letters were given to the 
world in 1834 by his son, George Crabbe the younger. 
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Fanny’s Dreae 


They fed the cahn ddight, and thus proceed 
Through the green lane, -then linger in the mead,— 
Stray rfer the heath in all its puiple bloom,- 
And pluck the blossom where the wild bees hum ; 


And press the sandy sheep-walk’s slender grass, 


And the lamb browses by the linnet’s bed ; 

Then ’cross the bounding brook they make their way 
O’er its rough bridge-and there biold the bay 1— 


run— 



Paxhaffl Hall, Snffdk (the Holt B(Hise of 

Am a Clarim Stcaifidi 


The ships at distance and the boats at hand; 
And now they walk upon the seaside sand, 
Counting the number and what kind they be^ 
Ships softly sinking in the sleepy sea : 

Now arm m aim, now parted, dbey behold 
The glitf ling waters on the shingles roll’d : 
The timid girls, half dreading their design, 
Dip the snmU W in the retarded brine, 



Through the small waves so softly diines upon ; 
And those live ludd jellies which the eye 
Delights to trace as they swim glittering by : 
Pearl-shells and rubied starfish they admire^ 
And win arrange above the parioiu^fire,- 
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Tokens of bliss l-“ Oh 1 horrible 1 a wave 
Roars as it rises— save me, Edward ! save I ” 

She cries j—Alas 1 the watchman on his way 
Calls, and lets in-truth, terror, and the day 1 

Dwellings of the Poor. 

All our poor to know, 

Let’s seek the winding Lane, the narrow Row, 

Suburban prospects, where the traveller stops 
To see the sloping tenement on props, 

With building yards immix’d, and humble sheds and shops ; 
Where the Cross-keys and Plumbers’ Arms invite 
Laborious men to taste their coarse delight ; 



Aldborongb Tows Hall 
Fnm a DrawiTig hy C, Star^ 


Where the low porches, stretching bom the door, 
Gave some distinction in the days of yore, 

Yet now neglected, more offend the eye, 

By gloom and ruin, than the cottage by : 

Places like these the noblest town endures, 

The gayest palace has its sinks and sewers* 

Here is no pavement, no inviting shop, 

To give us shelter when compelPd to stop ; 


Fill’d by die rain of one tempestuous day ; 

And these so closely to the buildings run, 

That you must ford them, for you cannot shun ,* 
Though here and there convenient bri^ are laid, 
And door-side heaps afford their dubious aid. 

Lo ! yonder shed ; observe its garden-ground, 
With the low paling, form’d of wreck, around ; 

There dwells a fisher ; if you view bis boat, 

With bed and barrel— tis bis house afioat ; 

Look at his house, where ropes, nets, blocks, abound, 
Tar, pitch, and oakum-^tis bis boat aground : 


CRABBE 


That space inclosed, but litde he regards, 

Spread o’er with relics of masts, sails, and yards ; 

Fish by the wall, on spit of elder, rest, 

Of all his food, the cheapest and the best. 

By his own labour caught, for his own hunger dress’d 



Facsimile Letter from Crabbe 


THE WIDOW. 

From “Tales of the Hall” 

Now came the time, when in her husband’s face 
Care, and concern, and caution she could trace ; 
His troubled features gloom and sadness bore, 
Less he resisted, but he suffer’d more ,* 

Grief and confusion seized him in the day, 

And the night passed in agony away. 

“ My ruin comes I” was his awakening thought^ 
And vainly through the day was comfort sought ; 
“There, take my all 1” he said, and in his dream, 
Heard the door bolted, and his children scream 
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Fretful herself, he of his wife in vain 

For comfort sought— “ He would be well again ; 

Time would disorders of such nature heal— 

01 if he felt what she was doom’d to feel I 
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Such sleepless nights 1 such broken rest 1 her frame 
Rack’d with diseases that she could not name 1 
With pangs like hex's no other was oppress’d 1 ” 
Weeping, she said, and sigh’d herself to rest 

The suffering husband look’d the world around, 

And saw no friend ; on him misfortune frown’d s 
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Him self-reproach tormented ; sorely tried, 

By threats he mourn’d, and by disease he died. 

As weak as wailing infancy or age, 

How could the widow with the world engage ? 

“ Her debts would overwhelm her, that was sure 1” 

But one privation would she not endure ; 

We shdl want bread 1 the thing is past a doubt” 

“ Then part with Cousins 1 ” “ Can I ‘do without ? ” 

“ Dismiss your servants." " Spare me them, I pray I " 

“At least your carriage I" “What will people say?" 

“That useless boat, that Folly on the lake 1” 

“ Oh I but what cry and scandal it will make." 

For ever begging all to be sincere, 

And never willing any truth to hear. 

“ It was so hard on her, who not a thing 
Had done such mischief on their heads to bring; 

This was her comfort, this she would declare," — 

And then slept soundly in her pillow’d chair. 

Then here is WILLIAM Blake, for whom the classic forms and traditions mffutm 
have nothing to say at all; whose ethereal imagination and mystic mind have 
taken their deepest impressions from the Elizabethan dramatists and from 
Ossian; whose aim, fitfully and feverishly accomplished, is to fling the 
roseate and cerulean fancies of his brain on a gossamer texture woven out of 
the songs of Shakespeare and the echoes of FingaVs airy hall ; a poet this for 
whom time, and habit, and the conventions of an age do not exist ; who is no 
more nor less at home in 1785 than he would be in 1585 or 1985 ; on whom 
his own epoch, with its tastes and limitations, has left no mark whatever ; a 
being all sensitiveness and lyric passion and delicate, aerial mystery. 

William Blake (1757-1827) was the second son of James Blake, a hosier ot 
Broad Street, Golden Square, where he was bom on the 28th of November 1787. He 
was scarcely educated at all, beyond learning to read and write, but at ten years of age 
he began to copy prints, and at eleven years to write verses. He became at fourteen 
apprenticed to Basire, the engraver, and later worked m the schools of the Ro}’al 
Academy. It is not here to the purpose to follow stage by stage the artistic career of 
Blake. In 1783 Flaxman the sculptor, in combination with another friend, caused 
Blake’s juvenile poems, Poetical Sketches^ to pass through the press. This volume, 
all written before 1777, with much very crude and feeble work, contained some of the 
poet’s most perfect songs. His father died in 1784, and Blake set up next door to 
the paternal shop as a printseller, in partnership with a fellow-student This arrange- 
ment lasted three years. Blake then started alone in Poland Street, and his first act 
was to bring out the Songs of Innocence^ engraved, in a manner invented by the painter- 
poet, on copper, with a symbolic design in many colours, and finished by hand. The 
interest aw^ened by these astonishing productions was small, but Blake was not 
dejected. In 1789 he engraved The Book of Thel^ and in 1790, in prose, The 
Marriage of Beaven and Bell. In 1791 he published in the usual way the least 
important of his poetical books, The French Resolution. In 1794 the exauisite Soi^s 
voL. rv. 
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of Experience followed. By this time he had moved again from Poland Street to 
Lambeth, where he continued to produce his rainbow-coloured rhapsodies. Among 
these, The Gates of Paradise^ The Visions of the Daughters of Albion^ and America, a 
Prophe^, were finished within a few months. Europe and Uri%en also belong to 1794- 
At this period Blake’s apocalyptic splendour of invention was at its height. There 
was a distinct decline in cltarness of intellectual presentment in The Song of Los and 
Ahania (both 1795). Blake now turned mainly to painting and picture-engraving. In 
1800 he left London for Feli)hann, near Bognor, to be near Hayley, who wanted Blake’s 
constant services as an engraver. He was greatly delighted with Fel ham : “ Heaven 
opens here on all sides her golden gates.” Here he lived in peace until 1803, when 

occurred the very strange incident of 
his being arrested on a charge of sedi- 
tion brought against him in revenge 
by a spiteful sergeant of dragoons. 
Blake was acquitted at Chichester in 
1804, but he was excessively disturbed, 
“The visions were angry with him,” 
he believed, and he returned to 
London. From lodgings in South 
Molton Street he began once more to 
issue prophetic “poems” of vast size 
and mysterious ixfx^oxX,— Jerusalem and 
Milton, both engraved in 1804. These 
he declared to be dictated to him 
supematurally, “ without premedita- 
tion, and even against my will,” After 
this, although he continued to write 
masses of wild rhythm, The Ghost of 
Abel (1822) was the only literary work 
which he could be said, by any strain- 
ing of the term, to “publish.” By this 
time he h d moved (1821) to the latent 
of his tenements, Fountain Court, in 
the Temple. In 1825 his health began 
to fail^ and he was subject to painful and weakening recurrences of dysentery. He 
retained the habit of draughtsmanship, however, until a few days before his death 
on the 12th of August 1827, when he passed away smiling, after an ecstatic vision of 
Paradise. He had been a seer of himinous wonders from his very infancy, when he had 
beheld the face of God at a window and had watched shining angels walking amongst 
the hay-makers. In his early manhood he was habitually visited by the souls of the 
great dead, “all majestic shadows, grey but luminous, and superior to the common 
height of man.’^ The question how far Blake believed in the objective actuality of bis 
visions has never been answered ; but it is evident that in his trances he did not dis- 
tinguish or attempt to distinguish between substance and phantom. Blake was, in 
early life, a robust and courageous little man, active, temperate, and gentle, with 
extraordinary eyes. Of his unworldliness many tales are told, humorous and pathetic. 
His faith was like that of a little child, boundless and unreasoning. His wife, Catherine 
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Sophia Boucher (1761-1831), was ignorant and youthful when he married her, and 
was trained by him to be the docile partner in his artistic and poetic workmanship, 
to sit helpfully beside him, as he would have put it, in the onset of “ the chariot of 
genius.” His life was one of poverty and obscurity, endured with heroic cheerfulness. 

Ah 1 Sunflower. 

Ah, Sunflower, weary of time, 

Who countest the steps of the sun ; 

Seeking after that sweet golden clime 
Where the traveller's journey is done ; 

Where the youth, pined away with desire, 

And the pale virgin, shrouded in snow, 

Arise from their graves and aspire 
Where my Sunflower wishes to go ! 

Holy Thursday. 

Twas on a Holy Thursday, their innocent faces clean, 

Came children walking two and two, in red, and blue, and green 1 
Grey-headed beadles walked before, with wands as white as snow, 

Till into the high dome of Paul's they like Thames waters flow. 

Oh what a multitude they seemed, these flowers of London town 1 
Seated in companies they sit, with radiance all their own. 

The hum of multitudes was there, but multitudes of lambs, 

Thousands of little boys and girls raising their innocent hands. 

Now like a mighty wind they raise to heaven the voice of song, 

Or like harmonious thunderings the seats of heaven among : 

Beneath them sit the aged men, wise guardians of the poor. 

Then cherish pity, lest you drive an angel from your door. 

The Wild Flower's Song. 

A6 I wandered in the forest 
The green leaves among, 

I heard a wild flower 
Singing a song — 

“ I slept in the earth 
In the silent night ; 

I murmured my thoughts 
And I felt delight 

“ In the morning I went, 

As rosy as mom 
To seek for new joy. 

But 1 met with scorn.” 

And finally, here is Robert Burns, the incarnation of natural song, the 
embodiment of that which is most spontaneous, most ebullient in the lyrical 
part of nature. With Bunjs the reserve and quietism of the eighteenth 
century broke up. There were no longer Jesuit rules of composition, no 
longer dread of enthusiasm, no longer a rigorous demand that reason or 
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intellect should take the first place in poetical composition. Intellect, it must 
be confessed, counts for little in this amazing poetry, where instinct claims 
the whole being, and yields only to the imagination. After more than a 
century of sober, thoughtful writers, Burns appears, a song-intoxicated man, 
exclusively inspired by emotion and the stir of the blood. He cannot tell 
why he is moved. He uses the old conventional language to describe the 
new miracle of his sensations. “ I never hear," he says, the loud, solitary 
whistle of the curlew in a summer noon, or the wild mixing cadence of a 
troop of grey plovers in an autumnal morning, without feeling an elevation of 



The Birthplace of Robert Bums 


soul like the enthusiasm of devotion or poetry." This is the prose of the 

eighteenth century ; but when the same ideas burst forth into metre : — 

■ 

“ The Muse, nae poet ever fand her, 

Till by himseP he learned to wander, 

Adown some trotting bum’s meander, 

And no think lang ; 

O sweet to stray, and pensive ponder 
A heart-felt sang ” — 

we start to discover that here is something quite novel, a mode of writing 
unparalleled in its easy buoyant emotion since the days of Elizabeth. 

Robert Bums (1759-179^)1 the son of William Bumes or Bumess and his wife 
Agnes Brown, was bom in a cottage in the parish of AUoway, in Ayrshire, on the asth 
of January 1759. Robert was the eldest of seven children ; his father, who had been a 
gardener, was now a farmer, and “a very poor man.” In 176$ Robert went to school 
in his native village, being, he sa3rs, already “a good deal noted for a retentive memory, 
a stubborn, sturdy something in my disposition, and an enthusiastic idiot-piety.” He was 
taught the elements of style in prose and verse by a remarkable youth, John Murdoch, 
whose highly-strung emotional eagerness imquestionably did much to awaken the boy^s 
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genius for poetry. About 1772 Bums was sent to a parish school at Dalrymple, all 
the time cultivating an extraordinarily avid and general taste for such masterpieces of 
literature as fell in his way. William Bumess, however, was now farming a place called 
Mount Oliphant, close to Alloway, a piece of “ the poorest land in Ayrshire,” and 
Robert must leave his books to work in the fields. The boy*s life combined “the 
cheerless gloom of a hermit with the unceasing toil of a galley-slave.” This picture 
darkened in 1775, when the family fell into the hands of a factor, but brightened again 
in 1777, when William Bumess moved to a better farm, Lochlea, in the parish of 
Tarbolton. Here the Bumesses enjoyed four comfortable years, and here the joyous 
temperament of Robert began to assert itself. He was now writing verses with the 

greatest activity, and beginning to pro- 
secute the earliest of his multifarious 
and celebrated love^Elffairs. With the 
design of marriage, indeed, he went in 
1781 to Irvine to learn the flax-dressing 
business ; the business of life, too, he 
was now learning with infinite address, 
and was in that first stage of his 
maturity in which, as Mr. Henley puts 
it, he appears before us “a peasant 
resolute to be a buck.” He went back 
early in 1782 to Lochlea, to find his 
father’s affairs in confusion. A few 
months later William Bumess died, but 
before this event Robert and the ablest 
of his brothers, Gilbert, had taken 
another farm, Mossgiel, at Mauchline. 
From a financial point of view this 
enterprise was not lucky ; but as a poet 
Bums was simply made at Mossgiel 
Here rose into lush maturity and faded 
away as quickly his famous passions 
for Jean Armour and Mary Campbell 
(the very shadowy “ Highland Lassie ” 
of sentiment) ; these, and others, in their inceptions served as fuel for the lyric fire that 
now burned impetuously in the heart of Burns, and found vent in some of the most 
exquisite poetry he ever composed. In July 1786 his Poems chiefly in the Scottish Dialect 
was published at Kilmarnock ; its success was instant, “old and young, high and low, 
grave and gay, all were alike delighted, agitated, transported.” Ploughboys and maid- 
servants spent the money, “which they wanted to purchase necessary clothing,” on the 
irresistible volume. The poet, however, made no money by it, for the profits were 
more than eaten up by the costs of printing a second edition. Breaking from Jean 
Armour, Bums now proposed to Mary Campbell that he and she should emigrate to 
Jamaica. He seems to have actually started for Greenock, when Mary Campbell was 
taken ill and died (October 1786). Bums, with surprising elasticity of temperament, 
changed all his plans, and determined on a raid upon Edinburgh. He arrived in that 
capital with conquest in his eye on the 28th of November. His advent was celebrated 
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with a blare of trumpets; the strong, fresh countryman, “looking like a farmer dressed 
to dine with the laird,” was at once the rage, and sported every night with earls and 
duchesses. Burns bore his triumph outwardly with “ a sort of dignified plainness and 
simplicity ” which did him much credit ; inwardly it inflicted an irreparable hurt upon 
his temperament. No man of his years, least of all the ardent Rab of Mossgiel, could 
yield to “ such solicitations and allurements to convivial enjoyment ” as were now forced 
upon the fashionable poet without being ultimately the worse for them. His poems 
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Edition, of Burns’s Poems of Burns’s Poems 

were reprinted with additions in Edinburgh in April 1787 ; this time Bums received 
something substantial, perhaps >£^500, but he very foolishly sold the copyright for another 
;^ioo, and his publisher was a tardy paymaster. At last, in June 1787, Bums was back 
at Mossgiel for a month, and then he started, by Edinburgh, for his famous tour in the 
Highlands with Nicol, a neighbour. Two very important friendships with women of 
the educated class are now to be noted, that with Mrs. Dunlop (1786-95) and that 
with Mrs. “Clarinda” MT-ehose (1787^1); these were both, in their ways, excellent 
ladies, to the first of whom the poet was like a son, and to the second like a sort of 
amatory china shepherd. To the animalism which mainly pursued the adventures of 
Bums, the sentimental affection of these two correspondents offers a contrast at which 
we may smile, but which was full of benefit to his better nature. Bums cultivated 
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their friendship “ with the enthusiasm of religion,” and in the vocabulary of the younger 
lady he was always aptly termed “Sylvander/* Far less sentimental were Burns's 
relations with the agreeable females of Mauchline, and early in 1788 Jean Armour, who 
had forgiven him only too easily for past negligence, was turned by her parents out of 
house and home, and forced on the poet's protection. Presently— we do not quite know 
when or how— he married her privately, and in August publicly; in order to break 
with the past, Bums took charge at the same time of the farmstead of Ellisland in 
Dumfriesshire (which, however, never belonged to him), and thither, or at first to a 

house near by, his wife and he 
removed in November. Here for 
some time his life flowed on, after 
all its mad excitements, in a calm 
current of farm-work and occa- 
sional song-writing ; and in some 
attention to the place as a gauger 
which Glencaim had secured for 
him in 1787. In August 1789 
Bums was appointed Exciseman 
for the ten parishes of Dumfries- 
shire which surround Ellisland. 
It is not quite plain why the 
exercise of riding hither and 
thither over the moors of Niths- 
dale did not suit the poet's health, 
but almost immediately he began 
to age rapidly and to be a chronic 
sufferer from disease. But it is 
doubtful whether we have the 
gauging to blame for any part 
of this ; although Bums was but 
thirty years of age, his constitution was undermined by the fierce zest with which 
he had drained the bowl of life, greedily, rashly, with lips sucking at the brim. To 
be colloquial, he had pre-eminently ‘‘eaten his cake,” and he took no warning 
— what there was left of it he was eating still. He never cared for Ellisland, or to 
till another man's acres ; he was therefore little disappointed when that charge came 
to an end. It was thought best that Burns should give up fanning and come up to 
Dumfries, a more convenient centre than Ellisland for his excursions on behalf of the 
Excise. Accordingly, in December 1791, his wife and he settled in a town house in 
the Mill Vennel He was now not writing much poetry, although in 1789 he had 
printed anonymously Tlhe Prayer of Holy Wtllie, in 1790 had indited the immortal 
Tam ShanteTy and eVer since 1787 and until his death was contributing songs, 
some origir^ and some adaptedj^ |o “ The Scots Musical Museum.” Of the last years 
of Bums's life there is little to recor^hat is agreeable. It was by the worst of mischances 
that he was led to settle in a little coimty-town where there was everything to tempt 
bis weaknesses and nothing to stimulate his genius. His discontent found voice in a 
very unwise championship of the principles of the French Revolution; these Jacobin 
sentiments alienated him still further from those whose companionship might have been 
useful to him. He grew moody and hypochondriacaL He forgot that life had ever 
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been fire in his veins ; he wrote, “ I have only known existence by the pressure of 
sickness and counted time by the repercussions of pain.” Yet^ as late as 1794, he 
could write the Address to the Deil^ and his songs were tuneable to the very last 
But he drank himself into degradation; the vitality in him was “burned to a 
cinder.” His last days were darkened 
with the fear of being sent to gaol for 
debt. On the 21st of July 1796 this 
great poet and delightful man was re- 
leased from a world in which he had 
no longer any place for happiness. 

The personal appearance of Burns in 
his prime was manly and attractive, 
without much refinement of feature, 
but glowing with health and the ardour 
of the instincts. Sir Walter Scott, who, 
when a boy of fifteen, saw Bums — 

“ Virgilium vidi tantum ” — has pre- 
served a very fine description of him. 

I^is person was robust, his manners 
rustic, not clownish. There was a 
strong expression of shrewdness in his 
lineaments; the eye alone indicated 
the poetic character and temperament. 

It was large and of a dark cast, and 
literally glowed when he spoke with 
feeling or interest. I never saw such 
another eye in a human head, not even 
in that of Byron. His manners to women 
were exceeding insinuating.; the Duchess 
of Gordon remarked that “nis address to 
females was always deferential, and always with a turn to the pathetic or humorous, 
which engaged their attention particularly.^ Both these tributes date from 1786, 
when the powers and graces of Bums were at their fullest expansion, and had not 
begun to decay. 

From “Tam o’ Shanter.” 

The wind blew as ’twad blawn its last ; 

The rattlin’ showers rose on the blast ; 

The speedy gleams the darkness swallow’d ; 

Loud, deep, and lang, the thunder bellow’d ; 

That night a child might understand, 

The deil had business on his hand. 

Weel mounted on his grey mare, Meg— 

A better never lifted leg— 

Tam skelpit on thro* dub and imre, 

Despising wind, and rain, and fire ; 

Whiles holding &st his guid blue 1x)nnet ; 

Whiles crooning c^er some auld Scots sonnet ; 

Whiles glow’ring round wi’ prudent cares, 

Lest bogles catch him unawares ; 
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Kirk- Alio way was drawing" nigh, 

Whare gliaists and lioulets nightly cry — 

By tins time he was cross the ford, 
Whare in the snaw the chapman smoor’d 5 
And past the birks and meikle stane, 
Whare drucken Charlie braids neck-bane ; 
And thro’ the whins, and by the cairn, 
Whare hunters land the murder’d bairn ; 
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And near the thorn, aboon the well, 

Wlrare Mungo’s mither bang’d hersel — 

Before him !Doon pours all his floods ; 

The doubling storm roars through the woods ; 
The lightnings flash from pole to pole ; 

Near and more near the thunders roll; 

When glimmering thro’ the groaning trees, 
Kirk-Alloway seem’d in a bleeze ; 

Thro^ ilka bore the beams were glancing. 

And loud resounded mirth and dancing. 


r 


oJiUfof. 


Kragment of a MS. Poem by Robert Bums 
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From “Address to the Deil.” 

0 thou 1 whatever title suit thee, 

Auld Homie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie, 

Wha in yon cavern grim and sootie, 

Closed under hatches, 
Spairges about the brunstane cootie, 

To scaud poor wretches I 

Hear me, auld Hangie, for a wee. 

An’ let poor damned bodies be : 

I’m sure sma’ pleasure it can gie, 

E’en to a deil, 

To skelp an’ scaud poor dogs like me^ 

An’ hear us squeel ! 

Great is thy pow’r, an’ great thy fame ; 

Far ken’d and noted is thy name ; 

An’ tho’ yon lovtnn’ heugh’s thy hame, 

Tliou travels far ; 

An’ faith 1 thou’s neither lag nor lame^ 

Nor blate nor scaur. 

Whiles, ranging like a roarin' lion. 

For prey, a’ holes and comers tryin’ ; 
Whyles on the strong-wing’d tempest flym’, 
Tirlin’ the kirks ; 

Whyles, in the human bosom pryin’. 

Unseen thou lurte. 

I’ve heard ray reverend grannie say, 

In lanely glens you like to stray ; 

Or where auld ruin’d castles gray 
Nod to the moon, 

Ye fright the nightly wand’rer’s way, 

Wi’ eldritch croon. 

When twilight did my grannie summon, 

To say her prayers, douce, honest woman 1 
Aft yont the dyke she’s heard you bummin’, 
Wi’ eerie drone ; 

Or, rustlin’, thro’ the boortries cornin’, 

Wi' heavy groan. 

I 

Ae dreary, windy, winter night, 

The stars shot down wi* sklentin’ light, 

Wi’ you, mysel’, I gat a fright, 

Ayont the lough ; 

Ye, like a rash-bush stood in sight, 

Wi’ waving sough. 

The cudgel in my nieve did shake. 

Each bristl’d hair stood like a stake, 

When wi’ an eldritch stour, quaick— quaick- 
Amang the springs, 

Awa ye squatterid like a drake, 

On whistling wings. 
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Whistle and I’ll Come to You, My Lad. 

Oh whistle, and I’ll come to you, my lad. 

Oh whistle, and I’ll come to you, my lad ; 

Tho’ &ther and mither and a’ should gae mad, 
Oh whistle, and I’ll come to you, my lad. 

But warily tent, when ye come to court me, 
And come na unless the hack-yett be a-jee ; 
Syne up the back stile, and let naebody see, 
And come as ye were na cornin’ to me. 

And come, &c. 

Oh whistle, &c. 

At kirk, or at market, whene’er ye meet me, 
Gang by me as tho’ that ye car^ nae a flie j 
But steal me a blink o’ your bonnie black e’e* 
Yet look as ye were na lookin’ at me. 

Yet look, &C. 

Oh whistle, &c. 

Aye vow and protest that ye care na for me^ 
And whiles ye may lightly my beauty a wee ; 
But court nae anither, tho’ jokin’ ye be, 

For fear that she wile your fency frae me. 

For fear, &c. 

Oh whistle, &c. 



House at Dumfiies where Bums Died 
A Red, Red Rose. 


O my love’s like a red, red rose, 
That’s newly spnmg in June : 

0 my love’s like the melody 
That!s sweetly played in tunc. 
As hie art thou, my bonnie lass, 
So deep in love am I ; 

And I will love thee still, my dear, 
’Till a’ the seas gang dry. 


’Till a’ the seas gang dry, my dear, 
And the rocks melt wi’ the sun, 

I will love thee still, my dear, 

While the sands o’ life shall run. 
And fare thee weel, my only love I 
And &re thee weel a while I 
And I will come again, my love, 
Though it were ten thousand mile. 


BURNS 
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John Anderson, my Jo, 

John Anderson, my jo, John, 

When we were first acquent. 

Your locks were like the raven, 

Your bonnie brow was brent ; 

But now your brow is held, John, 

Your locks are like the snaw ; 

But blessings on your frosty pow, 

John Anderson, my jo. 

John Anderson, my jo, John, 

We clamb the hill thegither ; 

And many a canty day, John, 

We’ve had wi’ ane anither. 

Now we maun totter down, John, 

But hand in hand we’ll go : 

And sleep thegither at the foot, 

John Anderson, my jo. 

We have spoken of Burns as he comes 
to us in the sequence of the great poets of 
Britain. In Scottish poetry he takes a 
somewhat different place. Here he seems 
not one in a chain, but the supreme artist 
to whom all others are merely subsidiary. Scotch Doric verse appears to us Saoeh Done 
like a single growth, starting from the rich foliage of Dunbar and his compeers, 
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up the slender stem of Alexander Scott, of Sempills, of Montgomery, of Allan 

Ramsay, of the song-writers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, swelling into the fine opening bud of Fergus- 
son, only to break into the single aloe-blossom of 
the perfect Burns. All local Scottish verse, from 
the early sixteenth century until to-day, pre- 
supposes Burns ; it all expands towards him or 
dwindles from him. If his works were entirely 
to disappear, we could re-create some idea of 
his genius from the light that led to it and from 
the light that withdraws from it. This absolute 
supremacy of Burns, to perfect whose amazing 
art the Scottish race seemed to suppress and to 
despoil itself, is a very remarkable phenomenon. 
Burns is not merely the national poet of Scot- 
land; he is, in a certain sense, the country 
After aboriginal Portrait jtgeif . elements of Scotch life and manners, 

all peculiarities of Scotch temperament and conviction, are found embroidered 
somewhere or other on Burns's 
variegated singing-robes. 

It is obvious that these four great 
poets of the eighties are not merely 
“ great ” in very various degree, but 
are singularly unlike one another. 

Cowper so literary, Crabbe so 
conventional, Blake so transcen- 
dental, Burns so spontaneous and 
passionate — there seems no sort of 
relation between them. The first 
two look backward resolutely, the 
third resolutely upward, the fourth 
broadly stretches himself on the 
impartial bosom of nature, careless 
of all rules and conventions. It 
appears impossible to bring them 
into line, to discover a direction in 
which all four can be seen to move 
together. But in reality there is to 
be discovered in each of them a 
protest against rhetoric which was 
to be the keynote of revolt, the 
protest already being made by Mrs. Thomson Oessie Lewets) 

Goethe and Wieland, and so soon Afta^ a Portrait hyUruine 

to be echoed by Alfieri and Andri 

Chenier. There was in each of the four British poets, who illuminated this 
darkest period just before the dawn, the determination to be natural and 
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sincere. It was this that gave Cowper his directness and his delicacy; 
it was this which stamps with the harsh mark of truth the sombre vignettes 
of Crabbe, just as truly as it gave voluptuous ecstasy to the songs of Blake, 
and to the strong, homely verse of Burns its potent charm and mastery. 

It was reality that was rising to drive back into oblivion the demons of 
conventionality, of “regular diction,” of the proprieties and machinery of 
composition, of all the worn-out bogies with which poetical old women 
frightened the baby talents of the end of the eighteenth century. Not all was 
done, even by these admirable men: in Burns himself we constantly hear 
the verbiage grating and grinding on ; in his slow movements Crabbe is not 
to be distinguished from his predecessors of a hundred years ; Cowper is for 
ever showing qualities of grace and elegant amenity which tempt us to call 
him, not a forerunner of the nineteenth, but the finest example of the 
eighteenth-century type. Yet the revolt against rhetorical convention is 
uppermost, and that it is which is really the characteristic common feature of 
this singularly dissimilar quartette; and when the least inspired, the least 
revolutionary of the four takes us along the dismal coast that his childhood 
knew so well, and bids us mark how 

“ Here on its wiiy stem, in rigid bloom, 

Grows the salt lavender that lacks perfume; 

Here the dwarf sallows creep, the septfoil harsh, 

And the soft, shiny mallow of the marsh,” 

we observe that the reign of empty verbiage is over, and that the poets 
who shall for the future wish to bring concrete ideas before us will do 
so in sincere and exact language. That position once regained, the revival 
of imaginative writing is but a question of time and of opportunity. 

A very singular circumstance was the brevity of duration of this school 
of the eighties, if school it can be called. Bums was unknown until 1786, 
and in 1796 he died. Cowper’s original productions, so far as they were 
not posthumous, were presented to the world in 1782 and 1785, and for nine 
years before his death in 1800 he had been removed from human inter- 
course. Blake remained as completely invisible as any one of his own 
elemental angels, and his successive collections can scarcely be said to 
have done more than exist, since even those which were not, like the 
Prophetic Books, distributed in a species of manuscript were practically 
unobserved. Crabbe had a very curious literary history: his career was 
divided into two distinct portions, the one extending from 1780 to 1785, 
the other continued from 1807; from his thirty-first to his fifty-third year 
Crabbe was obstinately silent We may say, therefore, that the transi- 
tional period in English poetry, hanging unattached between the classical 
and the romantic age, lasted from, 1780 to 1786. During these seven years 
a great deal of admirable verse -was brought before the observation of 
English readers, who had to make the best they could of it until the real 
romantic school began in 1798. In Cowper, Crabbe, Burns, and Blake, 
we look in vain for any exotic influence of any importance. Cowper was 
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a good scholar and translated Homer, but Greek poetry left no mark on his 
style ; the others were innocent of ancient learning, and they were united in 
this also, that they are exclusively, almost provincially, British. 

Meanwhile, the old classical tradition did not perceive itself to be 
undermined. If criticism touched these poets at all — Blake evaded it, by 
Burns it was bewildered — it judged them complacently by the old canons. 
They did not possess, in the eyes of contemporaries, anything of the 
supreme isolation which we now award to them. The age saw them 
accompanied by a crowd of bards of the old class, marshalled under the 
laureateship of Whitehead, and of these several had an air of import- 
ance. Among these minnows, Erasmus Darwin was a triton who threw 

his preposterous scientific visions 
into verse of metallic brilliance, 
and succeeded in finishing what 
Dryden had begun. But with this 
partial and academic exception, 
everything that was written, except 
in the form of satire, between 
1780 and 1798, in the old manner, 
merely went further to prove the 
absolute decadence and wretched- 
ness to which the classical school 
of British poetry was reduced. 

Erasmus Darwin (1731-1802), 
was bom at Elston Hall, in Notting- 
hamshire, on the 1 2 th of December 
1731. He was educated at Chesterfield 
School, and proceeded to St. John’s, 
Cambridge, in 1750. He studied 
Erasmus Darwin medicine at Edinburgh, and settled as 

After mPortrmtiyK^h WHghtefDeriy ^ physician in Lichfield towards the 

close of 1756. Here he became a 
useful and prominent man, gradually extending his reputation as a philanthropist as 
well as a doctor. Darwin built himself a villa just outside Lichfield, with fountains 
and a grotto, and here he carried on the botanical studies of his middle life. Here, 
also, he turned to the composition of poetry, but for a long time in secret, lest it 
should damage his practice. He was nearly fifty years of age before he ventured to 
publish, anonymously, his earliest work, Ths Loves of the Plants (1789). Some 
years before this he had married a wealthy widow, Mrs. Chandos-Pole, and had moved 
to her estate, Redboume Hall, near Derby. He afterwards moved into Derby itself, 
and finally to Breadsall Prioiy. In 1792 he published The Economy of Vegetation^ 
which, with The Laves of the Plants, formed the poem since called The Botanic 
Garden, Darwin now turned to prose and produced several theoretical treatises, in 
particular, Zoonomia (1794) and Phytologia (1800); he also wrote a very curious 
work on Female Education in Boarding Schools (1797). A final poem The 
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Temple of Nature^ was posthumous (1803). Erasmus Darwin died at Breadsall on 
the 1 8th of April 1802, and a highly entertaining life of him — one of the curiosities of 
biographical literature — was published soon afterwards by another Lichfield poet, Anna 
Seward (1747-1809), who seems to have wished to revenge the spretce injuria fomioe. 
Darwin was the centre of a curious provincial society of amiable pedants and blue 
stockings, to all of whom he was vastly superior in intellect and character. He was 
an amateur in philosophy, in verse a tasteless rhetorician, but he was a man of very 
remarkable force of personal character, amiable, vigorous, and eccentric. It is 
never to be forgotten that he was the worthy grandfather of a far more eminent 
contributor to human knowledge, Charles Darwin. 


From “The Botanic Garden.” 

And now. Philanthropy, thy beams divine 
Dart round the globe from Zembla to the Line ; 

O’er each dark prison plays the cheering light. 

As northern lustres o’er the vault of night ; 

From realm to realm, by cross or crescent crown’d. 

Where’er mankind and misery are found, 

O’er burning sands, deep waves, or wilds of snow, 

Thy Howard, journeying, seeks the house of woe ; 

Down many a winding step to dungeons dank. 

Where anguish wails, and galling fetters clank ; 

To caves bestrewed with many a mouldering bone, 

And cells, whose echoes only learn to groan ; 

Where no kind bars a whispering friend disclose, 

No sunbeam enters, and no zephyr blow^s, 

He treads inemulous of feme or wealth, 

Profuse of toil, and prodigal of health ; 

With soft persuasive eloquence expands 
Power's rigid heart, and opes his clenching hands ; 

Leads stem-ey’d Justice to the dark domains, 

If not to sever, to relax the chains ; 

Or guides awaken’d Mercy through the gloom. 

And shows the prison sister to the tomb ; 

Gives to her babes the self-devoted wife^ 

To her fond husband liberty and life 1 

The spirits of the good, who bend from high. 

Wide o’er these earthly scenes, their partial eye^ 

When first, arrayed in Virtue^s purest robe. 

They saw her Howard traversing the globe ; 

Saw round his brow, the sun-bright glory blaze 
In arrowy circles of unwearied rays, 

Mistook a mortal for an angel guest, 

And asked what seraph-foot the earth imprest 
Onward he moves. Disease and Death retire, 

And murmuring Demons hate him, and admire. 

It was a happy instinct to turn once more to foreign forms of poetic 
utterance, and a certain credit attaches to those who now began to cultivate 
the sonnet. Two slender collections, the one by Thomas Russell, and the 
other by William Lisle Bowles, both of which appeared in 1789, exhibited 

VOIh IV. c 
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the results of the study of Petrarch. Of these two men, Russell, who died 
prematurely in 1788, was the better as well as the more promising poet ; his 
Philoctetes in Lemnos is doubtless the finest English sonnet of the century. 

But he attracted little notice ; while Bowles 
was fortunate enough to extend a powerful 
and, to say the truth, an unaccountable spell 
over Coleridge, who doubtless brought to 
the mild quatorzains of Bowles much more 
than he found there. Russell was the first 
English imitator of the budding romantic 
poetry of Germany. It is necessary to 
mention here the pre- Wordsworthian, or, 
more properly, pre-Byronic, publications of 
Samuel Rogers — the Poems of 1786, the 
accomplished and mellifluous Pleasures oj 
Memory of 1792, the Epistle to a Friend of 
1798. These were written in a style, or in 
a neutral tint of all safe styles mingled, that 
elegantly recalls the easier parts of Gold- 
smith. Here, too, there was some faint 
infusion of Italian influence. But truly the early Rogers survives so com- 
pletely on traditional sufferance that it is not needful to say more about it 
here ; a much later Rogers will demand a word a little further on. 

Of the two cleigymen who divide the credit of having re-introduced the sonnet into 
general practice in England, the Rev. William Lisle Bowles (1762-1850), was 
bom at King’s Sutton, where his father was vicar. He went to Winchester, where 
Dr. Joseph Warton (1722-1800), himself a graceful poet, was head-master, and gave 
a literary character to the school. Bowles proceeded to Trinity College, Oxford, in 
1781. In 1789 he published a pamphlet of Fourteen Sonnets^ which “delighted and 
inspired” the youthful S. T. Coleridge, and which were widely read and admired. 
Bowles rose in the Church, and became in 1828 a canon residentiary of Salisbury 
Cathedral. In 1806 an edition of Pope, which he brought out, engaged him in a lively 
public controversy with Byron. Bowles died at Salisbury in April 1850. The career 
of the Rev. Thomas Russell (1762-1788) began in close parallelism with that of 
Bowles, but was soon cut short Russell was the son of an attorney at Beaminster. He 
also went to Winchester, and came under the influence of Joseph Warton. He was a 
precocious and excellent scholar, and, proceeding to Oxford, was elected a Fellow of 
New College in his nineteenth year. He made a special study of the modem con- 
tinental literatures of his time. He was attacked by phthisis, and rapidly suc- 
cumbed to it, dying at Bristol Hot Wells on the 31st of July 1788. Russell 
published nothing in his life-time, but his posthumous Sonnets were collected in 
1 789, the same year as Bowles’s appeared ; some miscellaneous lyrics were appended 
to the little volume. Russell’s great sonnet on Philoctetes has been universally 
admired. 
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Sonnet. 

{Supposed to he written at Lemnos) 

On this lone Isle, whose ragged rocks affright 
The cautious Pilot, ten revolving years 
Great Paean’s son, unwonted erst to tears, 

Wept o’er his wound : alike each rolling light 

Of heaven he watch’d, and blam’d its lingering flight ; 
By day the sea-mew screaming round his cave 
Drove slumber from his eyes, the chiding wave 
And savage bowlings chas’d his dreams by night. 

Hope still was his : in each low breeze, that sigh’d 
Thro’ his rude grot, he heard a coming oar. 

In each white cloud a coming sail he spied ; 

Nor seldom listen’d to the fancied roar 
Of Oeta’s torrents, or the hoarser tide 
That parts fam’d Trachis from th’ Euboic shore. 


But an event was now preparing of an importance in the history of yMs- 
English literature so momentous that all else appears insignificant by its 
side. In June 1797 a young Cambridge man named Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, who was devoted to poetry, paid a 
visit to another young Cambridge man named 
William Wordsworth, who was then settled, 
with his sister Dorothy near Crewkerne, in Dorset. 

The Wordsworths had been deeply concerned in 
poetical experiment, and William showed to his 
guest a fragment which he had lately composed 
in blank verse ; we may read it now as the open- 
ing of the first book of the Excursion. Coleridge 
was overwhelmed ; he pronounced the poem 
superior to anything in our language which in 
any way resembled it,*' and he threw in his lot 
unreservedly with Wordsworth. The brother and 
sister were then just in the act to move to a house 
called Alfoxden, in West Somerset, where they 
settled in July 1797. Coleridge was then living at 
Nether Stowey, close by, a spur of the Quantocks 
and two romantic coombes lying between them. 

On these delicious hills, in sight of the yellow Bristol Channel, English 
poetry was born again during the autumn months of 1797, in the endless 
walks and talks of the three enthusiasts—three, since Dorothy Wordsworth, 
though she wrote not, was a sharer, if not an originator, in all their 
audacities and inspirations. 

Wordsworth and Coleridge had each published collections of verses, 
containing some numbers of a certain merit, founded on the best descriptive 
masters of the eighteenth century. But what they had hitherto given to 
the public appeared to them mere dross by the glow of their new illumina- 
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tion. Dorothy Wordsworth appears to have long been drawn towards the 
minute and sensitive study of natural phenomena ; William Wordsworth 
already divined his philosophy of landscape ; Coleridge was thus early an 
impassioned and imaginative metaphysician. They now distributed their 
gifts to one another, and kindled in each a hotter fire of impulse. A year 
went by, and the enthusiasts of the Quantocks published, in September 1798, 
the little volume of Lyriccd Ballads which put forth in modest form the 
results of their combined lucubrations. Mrs. S. T. Coleridge, who was not 
admitted to the meditations of the poetic three, gaily announced that "the 
Lyrical Ballads are not liked at all by any," and this was, rather crudely 
put, the general first opinion of the public. It is proper that we should 

remind ourselves what this epoch-making 
volume contained. 

It was anonymous, and nothing in- 
dicated the authorship, although the adver- 
tisements might reveal that Southey, Lamb, 
Lloyd, and Coleridge himself were of the 
confraternity to which its author or authors 
belonged. The contributions of Words- 
worth were nineteen, of Coleridge only 
four ; but among these last, one, the Rime 
of the Aruyent MarinerCf was of prepon- 
derating length and value, "professedly 
written,” so the preface said, " in imitation 
of the style as well as of the spirit of the 
elder poets.” This very wonderful poem, 
Coleridge’s acknowledged masterpiece, had 
been composed in November 1797, and 
finished, so Dorothy records, on “ a beauti- 
ful evening, very starry, the hornM moon 
shining." A little later Christabel was 
begun, and, in “a lonely farmhouse between Porlock and Lynton" 
(probably early in 1798), Kubla Khan. Neither of these, however, nor 
the magnificent Ode to France, nor Fears in Solitude, make their appear- 
ance in the Lyriccd Ballads of 1798. In this volume Wordsworth is 
predominant, and his contributions exemplify two of his chief aims in 
poetical revolution. He desired to destroy the pompous artificiality of verse- 
diction and to lower the scale of subjects deemed worthy of poetical 
treatment ; in this he was but partly judicious, and such experiments as 
"Anecdote for Fathers” and the “Idiot Boy" gave scoffers an occasion 
to blaspheme. But Wordsworth also designed to introduce into verse an 
impassioned consideration of natural scenes and objects as a reflection of the 
complex life of man, and in this he effected a splendid revolution. To 
match such a lyric as the "Tables Turn’d ’’ it was necessary to return to the 
age of Milton, and in the " Lines written a Few Miles above Tintern Abbey," 
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Wordsworth somewhat shyly slipped in at the end of the volume a statement 
of his literary creed, and an example of the new manner of writing so noble, 
so full, and so momentous, that it has never been excelled, even by himself. 

Thus, in a little russet volume published at Bristol, and anonymously put 
forth by two struggling lads of extreme social obscurity, the old order of 
things literary was finally and completely changed. The romantic school 
began, the classic school disappeared, in the autumn of 1798. It would be 
a great error, of c Durse, to suppose that this revolution was patent to the 
world : the incomparable originality and value of “ Tintern Abbey “ was 
noted, as is believed, by one solitary reader; the little book passed as a 
collection of irregular and somewhat mediocre verse, written by two eccentric 
young men suspected of political disaffec- 
tion. But the change was made, neverthe- 
less j the marvellous verses were circulated, 
and everywhere they created disciples. So 
stupendous was the importance of the verse 
written on the Quantocks in 1797 and 1798, 
that if Wordsworth and Coleridge had died 
at the close of the latter year we should 
indeed have lost a great deal of valuable 
poetry, especially of Wordsworth's ; but the 
direction taken by literature would scarcely 
have been modified in the slightest degree. 

The association of these intensely brilliant 
and inflammatory minds at what we call 
the psychological moment, produced full- 
blown and perfect the exquisite new flower 
of romantic poetry. 

Bmrns had introduced “a natural de- 
lineation of human passions ; " Cowper 
had rebelled against “the gaudiness and inane phraseology" of the 
eighteenth century in its decay; Crabbe had felt that “the language of 
conversation in the middle and lower classes of society is adapted to the 
purposes of poetic pleasure.” These phrases, from the original preface of 
1798, did not clearly enough define the objects of Wordsworth and Coleridge. 
To the enlarged second edition, therefore, of i8ao, the former prefixed a 
more careful and lucid statement of their distinguishing principles. This 
preface, extending to nearly fifty pages, is the earliest of those disquisitions 
on the art of verse which would ^ve Wordsworth high rank among critics 
if the lustre of his prose were not lost in the blaze of his poetry. 

During these last two years of the century the absolute necessity for a 
radical reform of literature had impressed itself upon many minds. Words- 
worth found himself the centre of a group of persons, known to him or 
unknown, who were anxious that “ a class of poetry should be produced ” 
on the lines indicated in “Tintern Abbey,” and who believed that it would 
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be “ well adapted to interest mankind permanently,” which the poetry of the 
older school had manifestly ceased to do. It was to these observers, these 
serious disciples, that the important manifesto of 1800 was addressed. This 
■was no case of genius working ■without consciousness of its own aim ; there 
was neither self-delusion nor mock-modesty about Wordsworth. He con- 
sidered his mission to be one of extreme solemnity. He had determined 
that no “indolence” should “prevent him from endeavouring to ascertain 
what ■was his duty,” and he was convinced that that duty was called to 
redeem poetry in England from a state of “depravity," and to start the 
composition of “ poems materially different from those upon which general 

approbation is [in 1800] at present be- 
stowed." He was determined to build up 
a new art on precept and example, and 
this is what he did achieve with astonishing 
completeness. 

In the neighbourhood of the Quantocks, 
where he arrived at the very moment that 
his powers were at their ripest and his 
genius eager to expand, Wordsworth found 
himself surrounded by rustic types of a 
pathetic order, the conditions of whose life 
were singularly picturesque. He was in 
the state of transition between the ignor- 
ance of youth and that hardness and 
density of apprehension which iimded 
his early middle life. His observation 
was keen and yet still tender and ductile. 
He ■was accompanied and stimulated in 
his investigations by his incomparable 
sister. To them came Coleridge, swim- 
ming in a lunar radiance of sympathy 
and sentimental passion, casting over 
the more elementary instincts of the Wordsworths the distinction of 
his elaborate intellectual experience. Together on the ferny hills, in the 
deep coombes, by “ Kilve’s sounding shore,” the wonderful trio dis- 
cussed, <!onjectured, planned, and from the spindles of their talk there 
was s^wiltly spun the magic web of modern romantic poetry. They 
determined, as Wordsworth says, that “the passions of men should be 
incorporated with the beautiful and permanent forms of nature.'' All 
elements were there — the pathetic peasants, the pure solitudes of hill and 
wood and sky, the enthusiastic perception of each of these, the moment 
in the histCMry of the country, the companionship and confraternity which 
circulate the tongues of fire — and accordingly the process of combination 
and creation ■was rapid and conclusive. 

There ai^ perhaps, no two other English poets of anything like the 
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same importance who resemble one another so closely as do Wordsworth 
and Coleridge at the outset of their career. They were engaged together 
to a degree which it is difficult for us to estimate to-day, in breaking down 
the false canons of criticism which rhetorical writers had set up, and in 
recurring to a proper and beautiful use of common English. In so doing 
and writing in close companionship, interested in the same phenomena, 
immersed in the same scenery, it is not extraordinary that the style that 
each adopted strictly resembled the style of the other. This is especially 
true of their blank verse, a form which both sedulously cultivated, in which 
both enshrined some of their most characteristic thoughts, and in which 
both were equally engaged in destroying that wooden uniformity of pause 
and cadence with which Akenside had corrupted the cold but stately verse 
of Thomson. Who was to decide by whom the “Nightingale” and by 
whom the “Night-Piece” of 1798 were written? The accent, the attitude, 
were almost precisely identical. 

Yet distinctions there were, and as we become familiar with the two poets 
these predominate more and more over the superficial likeness. Coleridge 
is conspicuous, to a degree beyond any other writer between Spenser and 
Rossetti, for a delicate, voluptuous languor, a rich melancholy, and a pitying 
absorption without vanity in his own conditions and frailties, carried so far 
that the natural objects of his verse take the qualities of the human Coleridge 
upon themselves. In Wordsworth we find a purer, loftier note, a species of 
philosophical severity which is almost stoic, a freshness of atmosphere which 
contrasts with Coleridge's opaline dream-haze, magnifying and distorting 
common things. Truth, sometimes pursued to the confines or past the con- 
fines of triviality, is Wordsworth’s first object, and he never stoops to self-pity, 
rarely to self-study. Each of these marvellous poets is pre-eminently master 
of the phrase that charms and intoxicates, the sequence of simple words so 
perfect that it seems at once inevitable and miraculous. Yet here also a very 
distinct difference may be defined between the charm of Wordsworth and 
the magic of Coleridge. The former is held more under the author’s control 
than the latter, and is less impulsive. It owes its impressiveness to a species 
of lofty candour which kindles at the discovery of some beautiful truth not 
seen before, and gives the full intensity of passion to its expression. The 
latter is a sort of .^olian harp (such as that with which he enlivened the 
street of Nether Stowey) over which the winds of emotion play, leaving the 
instrument often without a sound or with none but broken murmurs, yet 
sometimes dashing from its chords a melody, vague and transitory indeed, 
but of a most unearthly sweetness. Wordsworth was not a great metrist ; 
he essayed comparatively few and easy forms, and succeeded best when he 
was at his simplest Coleridge, on the other hand, was an innovator ; his 
revolutionised English prosody and opened the door to a thousand 
experiments ; in Kvbla Khan and in some of the lyrics, Coleridge attained a 
splendour of verbal melody which places him near the summit of the English 
Parnassus. 
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In an historical sur\’ey such as the present, it is necessary to insist on the 
fact that although Coleridge survived until 1834, and Wordsworth until 1850, 
the work w*hich produced the revolution in poetic art was done before the 
close of 1800. It was done, so far as we can see, spontaneously. But in that 
year the Wordsworths and their friend proceeded to Germany, for the stated 
purpose of acquainting themselves with what the Teutonic world was achiev- 
ing in literature. In Hamburg they visited the aged Klopstock, but felt them- 
selves far more cordially 
drawn towards the work of 
Burger and Schiller, in 
whom they recognised 
poets of nature, who, like 
themselves, were fighting 
the monsters of an old, out- 
worn classicism. Words- 
worth was but cautiously 
interested ; he had just 
spoken scornfullyof “sickly 
and stupid German trage- 
dies.” Coleridge, on the 
other hand, was intoxi- 
cated with enthusiasm, and 
plunged into a detailed 
study of the history, lan- 
guage, and philosophy of 
Germany. Burger, whose 
Lenore (1774) had started 
Europeanromanticism,was 
now dead; but Goethe and 
Schiller were at the height 
of their genius. The last- 

S. T. Coleridge mentioned had just pro- 

duced his Wallenstein, and 

JFnm a Draxoing hy /. Kayser in the ^possession of £, If, Coleridge^ Esq, QQj0j.J^gg translated OF 

paraphrased it in two parts; these form one of the very few versions 
from any one language into another which may plausibly be held to excel 
the original. In the younger men, with whom he should have been in 
more complete harmony — in Tieck, in the young, yet dying Novalis, in the 
Schlegels — Coleridge at this time took but little interest. The fact is that, 
tempting as was to himself and Wordsworth then, and to us now, the idea of 
linking the German to the English revival, it was not very easy to contrive. 
The movements were parallel, not correlated ; the wind of revolt, passing 
over European poetry, struck Scandinavia and Germany first, then England, 
then Italy and France, but each in a manner which forced it to be independent 
of the rest. 
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For the next fifteen years poetry may be said to have been stationary in 
England. It was not, for that reason, sluggish or unprolific ; on the con- 
trary, it was extremely active. But its activity took the form of the gradual 
acceptance of the new romantic ideas, the slow expulsion of the old classic 
taste, and the multiplication of examples of what had once for all been 
supremely accomplished in the hollows of the Quantocks. The career of 
the founders of the school during these years of settlement and accepta- 
tion may be briefly given. At the very close of 1799 Wordsworth went back 
to his own Cumbrian county, and for the next half-century he resided, prac- 
tically without intermission, 
beside the little lakes which 
he has made so famous — 

Grasmere and Rydal. Here, 
after marrying in 1802, he 
lived in great simplicity and 
dignity, gradually becoming 
the centre of a distinguished 
company of admirers. From 
1799 to 1805 he was at 
work on the Prelude^ a did- 
actic poem in which he 
elaborated his system of 
natural religion ; and he 
began at Grasmere to use 
the sonnet with a pers'stent 
mastery and with a freedom 
such as it had not knoiMi 
since the days of Milton. 

In 1814 the publication 
of the Excursion made a 
great sensation, at first not 
wholly favourable, and gave to the service of Wordsworth some of 
the pleasures of martyrdom. In 1815 the poet collected his lyrical 
writings. 

This date, 1814-15, therefore, is critical in the career of Wordsworth. 
It forced his admirers and detractors alike to consider what was the real 
nature of the innovation which he had introduced, and to what extreme it 
could be pushed. In 1815 he once more 'put forth his views on the art of 
verse in a brilliant prose essay, which may be regarded as his final, or at least 
maturest utterance on the subject. At ^is moment a change came over the 
aspect of his genius : he was now forty-five years of age, and the freshness 
of his voice, which had lasted so long, was beginning to fail. He had a brief 
Virgilian period, when he wrote Laodecmia and Dion, and then the beautiful 
talent hardened into rhetoric and sing-song. Had Wordsworth passed away 
in 1815 instead of 1850, English literature had scarcely been the poorer. Of 
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Coleridge there is even less to be said. His career was a miserable tissue of 
irregularity, domestic discord, and fatal indulgence in opium. In 1812 he 
recast his old drama of Osorio Remorse, a fine romantic tragedy on Jacobean 
lines. He was occasionally adding a few lines to the delicious pamphlet of 
poetry which at length found a publisher in 1817 as Sii^Uine Leaves. Yet 
even here, all that was really important had been composed before 
the end of the eighteenth century. Save for one or two pathetic and 
momentary revivals of lyric power, Coleridge died as a poet before he was 
thirty. 

The name of Robert Southey has scarcely been mentioned yet, 

although it is customary to con- 
nect it indissolubly with those of 
his great friends. He was slightly 
younger than they, but more pre- 
cocious, and as early as 1793 he 
somewhat dazzled them by the 
success of his Joan of Arc. From 
that time forth until shortly before 
his death, in 1843, Southey never 
ceased to write. He was always 
closely identified in domestic re- 
lations with Wordsworth, whose 
neighbour he was in the Lakes 
for forty years, and with Coleridge, 
who was his brother-in-law. He 
early accepted what we may call 
the dry bones of the romantic system, 
and be published a series of ambi- 
tious epics — Thalaba, Madoc,Kehama, 
Roderick — ^which he intended as con- 
tributions to the new poetry. His 
disciple and latest unflinching ad- 
mirer, Sir Henry Taylor, has told us that Southey “took no pleasure in 
poetic passion ” — a melancholy admission. We could have guessed as much 
from his voluminous and vigorous vmting, from which imagination is con- 
spicuously absent, though eloquence, vehemence, fluency, and even fancy 
are abundant. The best part of Southey was his full admiration of some 
aspects of good literature, and his courageous support of unpopular 
specimens of these. When Wordsworth was attacked, Southey said, in his 
authoritative way, “ A greater poet than Wordsworth there never has been, 
nor ever will be.” He supported the original romantic movement by his 
praise, his weighty personality, the popular character of his contributions. 
But he added nothing to it ; he could not do so, since, able and effective 
man of letters as he was, Southey was not, in any intelligible sense, himself 
a poet. 
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William Wordsworth (1770-1850), the second son of John Wordsworth and 
Anne Cookson-Crackanthoip, his wife, was bom at Cockermouth, in Cumberland, on 
the 7th of April 1770. His father, an attorney, was confidential agent to Sir James 
Lowther, afterwards Earl of Lonsdale. His mother, who died when he was eight, 
remarked that the only one of her five children about whose future life she was 
anxious was William, who was of “ a stiff, moody, and violent temper.” After a period 
of schooling at Cockermouth, Wordsworth lived from 1778 to 1783, when his father 
died, at Penrith, and went to school at Hawkshead. Mr. John Wordsworth had been 
crippled by the extraordinary tyranny of Lord Lonsdale, who had forced him to lend 
him his whole fortune — who refused to repay it. The orphans were, 
however, brought up by their paternal uncles, who, in 1787, sent William to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Here his intellectual nature developed to a degree which made 
him henceforth, as he said, “a dedicated spirit.” In the Prelude long afterwards 
he describes a visit to the Continent which he paid in 1790, a vacation ramble in 
Switzerland being then so 
unhackneyed an event that 
he is justified in calling it 
“an unprecedented course.” 

Wordsworth took his d^ee 
early in 1791, and left Cam- 
bridge without having se- 
lected a profession. He lived 
for some months, vaguely, in 
London, with no expressed 
purpose ; in the following 
winter he crossed over to 
France, arriving in Paris when 
the Revolution, with which 
he entirely sympathised, was 
at its height. The year 1 792 was spent at Orleans and at Blois, and after the massacres 
of September Wordsworth returned, full of Girondist enthusiasm, to Paris. He was 
prevented from taking an active part in French politics only by the ignominious but 
most happy circumstance that his uncles cut off his allowance. The execution of Louis 
XVL was a tremendous shock to his moral nature, and his exultation over France was 
turned to miserable grief. Between William Wordsworth and his sister Dorothy there 
had subsisted from infancy the tenderest bond of sympathy ; she was keeping house at 
Penrith when WiUiam rejoined his family early in 1793. Already they had formed the 
design of living together alone in some cottage. Meanwhile, upon his return from 
France, two thin pamphlets of Wordsworth^s verse had been published — The Evening 
Walk and Descriftive Sketches^ which were in the old Popesque manner, and which 
attracted no attention. In 1793 and 1794, when Wordsworth was not with his family, 
he was with Raisley Calvert, a young man of great intelligence. Calvert now died and 
left his friend a legacy of ;^9oo, on which he and his sister just contrived to live until 
the new Lord Lonsdale redeemed his father’s pledges. In this way Wordsworth was 
able to devote himself entirely to meditation and poetry- In 1795 persuaded his 
sister to join him in a small house at Racedown, near Crewkeme, in Dorset, where at 
last, in his twenty-sixth year, his genius began to display its true bent. Here he wrote 
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the tragedy of The Borderers^ and b^an, perhaps in 1796, The Excursion, Cole- 
ridge, who had met with An Evening Walk^ was enthusiastically anxious to know its 
author, and a visit which he paid to the Wordsworths in June 1797 revealed to himself 
and to them their splendid vocation. In July the Wordsworths were allowed to rent, for 
a nominal sum, the fine manor-house of Alfoxden, at the northern foot of the Quan- 
tocks, where they were within a walk of Coleridge's cottage at Nether Stowey. Here 
the friends wrote that amazing collection, the Lyrical Ballads^ which, in its first 
one-volume form, was published by Cottle in 1798. William and Dorothy spent the 
ensuing winter months at Goslar, in Germany, and here the former wrote some of his 
most exquisite lyrics. Here, too, he planned and b^an The Prelude^ which 
remained unpublished until 1850. The Wordsworths returned to England in 1799, 
and after some hesitation settled at Townend, near Grasmere. He thus returned, at 

the age of thirty, to the scenes of his childhood, 
scenes which were to accompany him for the 
remainder of his life. His sailor brother, John, 
shared the cottage with William and Dorothy 
during the greater part of 1800 : this brother 
it was — “a deep distress hath humanised my 
soul” — who died so tragically within sight of 
shore five years afterwards. Up to this time 
Wordsworth had lived 'mainly on Calvert’s 
bequest, which was now reaching its end. He 
would have been forced to seek for employ- 
ment, but most happily, at the critical moment, 
in 1801, Lord Lonsdale recognised the claim 
upon him, and returned the ;^5ooo which his 
father had borrowed, with;;^35oo as full interest 
on the debt. On the interest of their shares 
of this money, together with a small annuity, 
William and Dorothy were now able to subsist, 
with strict frugality still, but without anxiety. 
In 1802 Wordsworth married Mary Hutchinson, 
of Penrith, a companion of the most delicate and 
appreciative susceptibility — Dorothy, of course, 
remaining a member of the household. In the summer of 1803 the three travelled 
through Scotland — a tour commemorated in several of William’s best poems, especially 
T 7 u Highland Girl In this year they formed the acquaintance of Walter Scott and 
of the painter. Sir George Beaumont, of Coleorton, who bought a little estate at 
Applethwaite, which he presented to Wordsworth, but the poet did not take it up. 
The fiiendship with Beaumont, however, became one of the closest of his life. The 
war with France, culminating in the battle of Ttafalgar, excited the patriotism of 
Wordsworth, who wrote his Happy Warrior in 1805 as a requiem over Nelson, and 
his prose Convention of Cintra in 1808 as a contribution to practical politics. In 
1807 a valuable collection of his Poems appeared, containing much of what he had 
written since 1800. Four children were bom to him at Townend, when, in 1808, 
he moved to a larger house at the other end of Grasmere, where his last child, 
William, was bom. In i8it the Wordsworths moved again to the parsonage of 
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Grasmere. The deaths of two of his children in 1812 made it impossible to stay 
in a place which, standing quite close to the churchyard, was to the parents an 
hourly reminder of their loss. In the early months of 1813, then, they moved 
to Rydal Mount, close to 
Ambleside, which was to be 
Wordsworth’s home for the 
remainder of his long life. 

He was at the same time ap- 
pointed Distributor of Stamps 
for the county of Westmore- 
land. Wordsworth now re- 
sided at Rydal as in a ‘‘Sabine 
valley,” void of care and dis- 
turbance, with a few neigh- 
bours whom he distinguished 
with his friendship, and who 
deserved it. He became 
more and more conservative 
in his attitude towards life, 
and it is obvious that rather 
early what is called pro- 
gress passed him by. After 1810, moreover, he grew gradually fossilised, or at least 
unbending, in his attitude to literature also, and the most fruitful portion of his 
career closes with the publication of The Excursion in 1814. In 1815 he pub- 
lished The White Doe of Eylstone^ his only long poem with a story ; and in a famous 
brace of essays, in which a reissue of his minor lyrics was set, he summed up his 
practical theory of poetics. In 1820 he issued his Sonnets on the River Duddon, 
and in 1820 he wrote a great deal of verse during a prolonged visit to Switzerland 
and Italy. The Ecclesiastical Sketches and Memorials of a Tour on the Continent 

belong to 1822. After this 
the years passed in great uni- 
formity and stillness, broken 
only by the somewhat fre- 
quent visits which Words- 
worth, who loved to travel, 
paid to the Continent and 
to Scotland. Of these, per- 
haps the most interesting 
was that to Abbotsford in 
1831, to part from the dying 
Sir Walter Scott. In 1832 
his sister Dorothy, whose 
companionship had been so 
precious a birthright to him, 
failed in mental health, and 
in 1834 he was called upon to bear the death of Coleridge. In 1835 he 
published Yarrow Revisited, All this time his reputation was steadily increasing, 
and he was seen magnified in that “celestial light” whicji Keble attributed to 
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his genius. When Southey died in 1843, Wordsworth was with difficulty persuaded 
to yield to the Queen’s personal wish, and accept the post of Poet Laureate. In 

1847 his daughter, Dora 
Quillinan, died at Rydal, and 
her loss was a wound which 
never healed. He sank from 
weakness, resulting on an 
attack of pleurisy, on the 
23rd of April 1850, and his 
last words were, “ Is that 
Dora ? ” He had just en- 

tered his eighty-first year. 
Wordsworth possessed a 
temperament of rare con- 
centration, and he had the 
power of retiring to the 
inner fount of his own being, 
and testing there, to a degree 
scarcely paralleled in literary 
history. A heroic inward 

happiness, founded upon 
exalted reflection, is the 
keynote of Wordsworth’s 

character. “Fits of poetic 
inspiration,” as Aubrey de 
Vere has told us, “descended 
on him like a cloud, and, 
till the cloud had drifted, he 
could see nothing beyond.” 
In these fits Wordsworth 
William Wordsworth in his own words, “ex- 

JF^ a Drawing Alfred CfxtquU'^lDanUlMaclisel highest pitch 

of delight by the joyousness 
and beauty of nature.” The personal appearance of this most spiritual of poets 
was apt to disappoint his hasty admirers. He looked a tall, bony, Cumbrian 
yeoman, with a hard-featured countenance, honest and grave, but in no sense, and 
at no time of life, beautiful 

From “Tintern Abbey.’* 

O sylvan Wye ! Thou wand’rer through the woods. 

How often has my spirit turn’d to thee 1 

And now, with gleams of half-extinguish’d thought, 

With many recognitions dim and ftiint. 

And somewhat of a sad petpleadty. 

The picture of the mind revives again ; 

While here I stand, not only with the sense 
Of present pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts 
That in this moment there is life and food 
For future years. And so I dare to hope, 

Though changed, no doubt, firom what 1 was when first 
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1 came among these hills ; when like a roe 
I bounded o’er the mountains, by the sides 
Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams, 
Wherever Nature led ; more like a man 
Flying from something that he dreads, than one 
Who sought the thing he loved. For Nature then 
(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days, 

And their glad animal movements all gone by) 

To me was all in all. 1 cannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion ; the tall rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite : a feeling and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrow’d from the eye. That time is past, 

And all its aching jo}^ are now no more. 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 
Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur ; other gifts 
Have follow’d, for such loss, I would believe. 
Abundant recompence. For I have leam’d 
To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 

Not harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that (hsturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something &r more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 

And the round ocean, and the livmg air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 

And rolls through all things. Therefore am 1 still 
A lover of the meadows, and the woods, 

And mountains ; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth : of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear, both what they half create, 

And what perceive ; well-pleased to recognise 
In Nature and the language of the sense, 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 

The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 


Lucy. 

She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 

A maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love. 

A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye 1 
Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 
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She lived unknown^ and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be ; 

But she is in her grave, and, oh, 

The difference to me 1 

From “Laodamia.” 

He spake of love, such love as spirits feel 
In worlds whose course is equable and pure ; 

No fears to beat away— no strife to heal— 

The past unsigh’d for, and the future sure j 
Spake, as a witness, of a second birth 
For all that is most perfect upon earth : 

Of all that is most beauteous— imaged there 
In happier beauty ; more pellucid streams, 

An ampler ether, a diviner air, 

And fields invested with purpureal gleams ; 

Climes which the sun, that sheds the brightest dav 
Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey. 

Sonnet. 

The shepherd, looking eastward, softly said, 

“ Bright is thy veil, 0 moon, as thou art bright 1” 
Forthwith, that little cloud, in ether spread. 

And penetrated all with tender light. 

She cast away, and shew’d her fulgent head 
Uncovered ,* dazzling the beholder’s sight 
As if to vindicate her beaut/s right. 

Her beauty thoughtlessly disparagM. 

Meanwhile that vdl, removed or thrown aside, 
Went fioating ffom her, dark’ning as it went ; 

And a huge mass, to bury or to hide. 

Approach’d this glory of the firmament ; 

Who meekly yields, and is obscured j content 
With one calm triumph of a modest pride. 

Lines 

WritUn in early Spring. 

I heard a thousand blended notes. 

While m a grove I sat reclined, 

In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mini 

To her fak works did Nature link 
The tiuinan soul that through me ran ; 

And much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man. 

Through primrose tufts, in that sweet bower, 
The periwinkle trail’d its wreaths ; 

And ’tis my feith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 

The birds around me hopp’d and play’d ; 
Their thoughts I cannot measure ; 

But the least motion which they trade, 

It seem’d a thrill of oleasure. 
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The budding twigs spread out their fan, 

To catch the breezy air ; 

And I must think, do all 1 can, 

That there was pleasure there. 

If I these thoughts may not prevent, 

If such be of my creed the plan. 

Have I not reason to lament 
What man has made of man ? 

From the “ Ode : Intimations of Immortality. 

Then sing, ye birds, sing, sing a joyous song I 
And let the young lambs bound 
As to the taler’s sound 1 
We , in thought, will join your throng. 

Ye that pipe and ye that play, 

Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May 1 
W^at though the radiance which was once so bright 
Be now for ever taken from my sight, 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower ; 

W'e will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind, 

In the primal sympathy 
Which having been, must ever be : 

In the soothing thoughts that spring 

Out of human suffering I 

In the faith that looks through death, 

In years that bring the philosophic mind. 

And O ye fountains, meadows, hills, and groves. 

Think not of any severing of our lives I 
Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might ; 

I only have relinquish’d one delight, 

To live beneath your more habitual sway. 

I love the brooks, which down their chaMels fret, 

Even more than when I tripp’d lightly as they : 

The innocent brightness of a new-born day 
Is lovely yet*; 

The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality 1 
Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 

Thanks to the human heart by which we live ; 

Thanks to its tenderness, its joys and fears ; 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834) was the youngest of the thirteen 
diildren of the Rev. John Coleridge, Vicar of Ottery St. Mary, in the east of Devon- 
shirei where the poet was bom on the 21st of October 1772. His mother, Anne 
Bowden, was the vicar’s second wife. He was an odd, dreamy child, “fretful and 
nordinately passionate,’' isolated by his love of reading and by his visions. He entered 
.he grammar school at Otteiy, of which his father was the master, in 1778. Soon after 
VOL. IV. B 
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his father’s death S- T. Coleridge was placed at Christ’s Hospital at the age of nearly 
ten. Here he made acquaintance with Lamb. “ A poor friendless boy,” Coleridge 

seems to have stayed in London seven 
years without once revisiting his family. 
In 1789 the publication of the Sonnets 
of Bowles awakened him to attempt 
serious poetic composition. In Feb- 
ruary 1791 Coleridge left school and 
went into residence as a sizar at Jesus 
College, Cambridge. Of his early life 
at the university not much is known, 
nor of the causes which led him to 
run away to London and enlist in the 
King’s Light Dragoons in December 
1793. He adopted the appropriate 
name of Comberback, for he could 
not ride. For better or worse, how- 
ever, Coleridge had to continue to be 
a trooper for nearly four months. He 
was brought back to Jesus and ad- 
monished, but no further notice was 
taken of the escapade. At Oxford in 
the ensuing summer he met Southey, 
who converted him to the romantic 
scheme of a “ pantisocratic ” settlement 
on the banks of the Susquehana, and 
they wrote together and published at 
Cambridge a drama, TAe F'all of Robespierre (1794). Coleridge left Cambridge in 
December without a degree, and went to stay through the winter near Lamb in 
London, presently joining Southey at Bristol, where he lectured on politics. 
In 1795 he married Sara 
Fricker, and lived first at 
Clevedon, and then at various 
other places, feebly endea- 
vouring to earn a living. 

An interesting volume of 
JPoenis marked the season 
of 1796, and in this year 
Coleridge published a very 
dull magazine, The Watch'- 
man. He also accepted, in 
Jime 1796, the sub-editorship 
of The Morning Chronicle^ 
but whether he ever took 
up this post seems to 
be doubtful. Nervous and 
anxious, Coleridge suffered much from neuralgia, which left him “languid even 
to an inward perishing,” and it was at this time that he had recourse to laudanum, 
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to which he became more or less a slave for the remainder of his life. From the 
winter of 179^ to July 1800 the home of the Coleridges was Nether Stowey, a little 
remote town at the head of the Quantocks, in Somerset. Here, as has been said, he 
was close to Wordsworth, whom he had visited at Racedown in June, and who settled 
with his sister at Alfoxden in July i 797 * Stowey many — indeed, almost all — of 
Coleridge’s best poems were composed. In 1798 he published his J^ears in Solitude^ 
and France^ and in September of that year there appeared the famous anonymous 
volume of Lyrical Ballads, A day or two later Coleridge and Wordsworth sailed for 
Germany, where the former remained, wandering about, until June i799j when he 
returned to Stowey. In 1800 he published his version of Wallenstein^ and went to 
live with Wordsworth in the Lakes, at 
Dove Cottage. From July 24, 1800, to 
1804, Greta Hall, at Keswick, was the resi- 
dence of the Coleridges, although S. T. C-, 
being now in a very depressed and morbid 
condition of mind and body, was seldom 
to be found there. In April 1804 he 
started alone for Malta, where he was 
appointed to act as private secretary to the 
Governor, Sir Alexander Ball. He visited 
Sicily, Naples, and Rome, and did not 
return to England until August 1806, when 
remorse for his neglect of his family and 
of his own interests justified him in de- 
scribing himself as “ill, penniless, and 
worse than homeless.”* Coleridge how- 
ever, was received at Greta Hall with great 
indulgence, but it was soon found neces- 
sary to arrange a separation between him 
and his wife, followed, however, by a partial 
reconciliation. With one person, however, 
he had remained so long on good terms, 
that his quarrel with Wordsworth in 1810 
seemed to mark the lowest stage of his 
degradation. Coleridge now occupied himself with a philosophical journal called 
The Friend^ “an endless preface to an imaginaiy work.” He came up to London, 
and lived obscurely, keeping up no correspondence with his family and friends 
in Cumberland. In 1812 he delivered his first series of “Lectures on Shake- 
speare^^ which were brilliantly attended ; in the autumn he returned to Greta Hall, 
and became reconciled with Wordsworth. Byron, who had attended the lectures, 
with great courtesy induced the managers of the new Drury Lane to accept Cole- 
ridge’s tragedy of Remorse, It was produced early in i8r3, and Coleridge received 
^400, the only occasion during his whole life when he earned a substantial sum 
of money with his pen. This is perhaps the place at which to remark that Coleridge’s 
life had been made possible only by the generosity of Josiah Wedgwood, who had paid 
him a pension of ^150 a year since 1798. Of this was arbitranly withdrawn 
in 1812, and his wife and family would have been sharply pinched but for the opportune 
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success of Remorse^ Coleridge now sank very low under the dominion of laudanum. 
In his delirious self-abasement he desired, in 1814, to be placed in a private 
madhouse. He promised to go back with Southey to Greta Hall, but he failed 
to do so, and finally abandoned his wife and children to Southey’s care. From 
1814 to 1816 he was living at Caine in Wilts. He went up to London in March 
of that year, bringing v^'ith him several important MSS. It was now that Charles 
Lamb described him as “an archangel — a little damaged.” His friends recom- 
mended that he should submit himself to the charge of a physician, Mr. Gillman, 

in whose house at Highgate he became 
a boarder in April 1816. Coleridge now 
published his Christabel^ Kubla Khan^ 
Ths Pains of Sleeps a slender volume of 
exquisite poetr}% written many years before. 
The results of the retirement at High- 
gate were at first favourable : Coleridge 
managed to do a good deal of work. 
He published the Biographia Literaria^ 
Sibylline Leaves^ and Zapolya, all in 1817. 
But even lectures now ceased to be a re- 
source. “From literature,” he wrote in 
1818, “ I cannot gain even bread,” for his 
publisher became bankrupt, owing him his 
returns on all his recent books. In 1820 
his eldest son, Hartley, forfeited his fel- 
lowship at Oriel College, Oxford, mainly 
on the ground of intemperance ; this last 
very heavy affliction bowed S. T. Coleridge 
to the ground, and threw him back upon 
excessive laudanum. The next few years 
were sad and almost empty, but in 1825 
he published Aids to Reflection^ and he received until the death of George III. a 
royal annuity of ;;^ico a year, which prevented his having to scribble for bread 
Carlyle now described him as “a sage escaped from the inanity of life’s battle,” 
and drew the celebrated portrait beginning, “ Coleridge sat on the brow of High- 
gate Hill.” He increased in bodily weakness, but with a mind always powerful 
and more and more serene. He took a tour up the Rhine, in the charge of 
the Wordsworths, in 1828. In the winter of 1833 he wrote his beautiful Epitaph 
for S, T. C., and prepared himself for death. It came painlessly and in sleep on 
the morning of the 25th of July 1834. 

From “France— an Ode.” 

Ye Clouds 1 that fiu: above me float and pause, 

Whose pathless march no mortal may control ! 

Ye Ocean-Waves I that, wheresoe’er ye mil, 

Yield homage only to eternal laws I 
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Ye Woods ! that listen to the night-birds singing, 
Midway the smooth and perilous slope reclined, 
Save when your own imperious branches, svi’inging, 
Have made a solemn music of the wind ! 

Where, like a man belov’d of God, 

Through glooms, which never woodman trod, 

How oft, pursuing &ncies holy, 

My moonlight way o^er flowering weeds I wound, 
Inspired, beyond the guess of folly. 

By each rude shape and wild unconquerable sound t 
O ye loud Waves 1 and O ye Forests high ! 

And O ye Clouds that far above me soared ! 

Thou rising Sun 1 thou blue rejoicing Sky ! 

Yea, everything that is and will be free ! 

Bear witness for me, wheresoever ye be, 

With what deep worship I have still adored 
The spirit of divinest Liberty. 

From “Youth and Agk” 

Flowers are lovely ! Love is flower-like ; 
Friendship is a sheltering tree ; 

O I the joys, that came down shower-like. 

Of Friendship, Love, and Liberty, 

Ere I was old 1 

Ere I was old ? Ah, woful Ere, 

Which tells me, Youth’s no longer here 1 

0 Youth I for years so many and sweet, 

’Tis known, that Thou and I were one, 
ril think it but a fond conceit — 

It cannot be, that Thou art gone ! 

Thy vesper-bell hath not yet toll’d — 

And thou wert aye a masker bold I 
What strange disguise hast now put on, 

To make believe, that Thou art gone ? 

1 see these locks in silvery slips, 

This drooping gait, this altered size : 

But springtide blossoms on thy lips. 

And tears take sunshine from thine eyes ! 

Life is but thought : so think 1 will 
That Youth and I are house-mates stilL 

Dew-drops are the gems of morning. 

But the tears of mournful eve 1 
Where no hope is, life’s a warning 
That only serves to make us grieve 
When we are old ! 

That only serves to make us grieve 
With oft and tedious taking-leave, 

Like some poor nigh-related guest 
That may not rudely be dismist. 

Yet hath outstay’d his welcome whil^ 

And tells the jest without the smile. 
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Kubla Khan. 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 

A stately pleasure-dome decree : 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 

So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With avails and towers were girdled round . 

And here were gardens bright with sinuous rills, 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree ; 

And here were forests ancient as the hills, 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 

But oh 1 that deep romantic chasm which slanted 

Down the green hill athwart a cedam cover 1 

A savage place ! as holy and enchanted 

As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 

By woman wailing for her demon-lover 1 

And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething, 

As if this earth in &st thick pants were breathing, 

A mighty fountain momently was forced ; 

Amid w'hose swift half-intermitted burst 
Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 

Or chaffy grain beneath the thresheris flail : 

And ’mid these dandng rocks at once and ever 
It flung up momently the sacred river. 

Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 

Then reached the caverns measureless to man. 

And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean : 

And ’mid this tumult Kubla heard from fax 
Ancestral voices prophesying war. 

The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves ; 

Where was heard the mingled measure 
Of the fountain and the caves. 

It was a miracle of rare device, 

A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice 1 

A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a virion once 1 saw ; 

It was an Abyssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she played, 

Singing of Mount Aboza. 

Could I revive within me 
Her symphony and song, 

To such deep delight ’twould win me, 

That with music loud and long, 

1 would build that dome in air, 

That sunny dome I those caves of ice 1 
And all who heard should see them there, 

And all should cry Beware 1 Beware I 
His dashing eyes 1 his floating hair 1 
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Weave a circle round him thrice, 

And dose your eyes with holy dread, 
For he on honey-^ew hath fed 
And drank the milk of Paradise. 
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Programme of Coleridge’s Lectiuei of 1808 

Work Without Hope, 

Zt^s Coit^sed 2 isiFebrua 9 y 1827 . 

All Nature seems at work. Slugs leave their lair— 
The bees are stiiriiig— birds are on the wing^ 

And Winter slumbering in the open air 
Wears on his smiling a dresm of Spring 1 
And I, the while, the sole unbusy thing, 

Nor honey mak^ nor pair, nor ^Id, nor sing. 

Yet well I ken the banks where amaranths blow, 
Have traced the ftiunt whence streams of nectar flow. 
Bloom, 0 ye amaranths 1 bloom for whom ye may, 
For me ye bloom not I Glide, rich streams, away 1 
With lips unbrighten’d, wreathless brow, I stroll ; 
And would you learn the spells that drowse my soul? 
Work without Hope draws nectar in a sieve, 

And Hope withont an object cannot live. 
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Boatmen’s Song from “Remorse” 

Hear, sweet spirit, hear the spell, 

Lest a blacker charm compel ! 

So shall the midnight breezes swell 
With thy deep long-lingenng knell. 

And at evening evermore, 

In a chapel on the shore. 

Shall the chaunter, sad and saintly, 

Yellow tapers burning faintly. 

Doleful masses chaunt for thee, 

Miserere Domine ! 

Hark I the cadence dies away 
On the quiet moonlight sea ; 

The boatmen rest their oars and say. 

Miserere Domine ! 

Robert Southey (1774-1843) was the eldest son of a linen-draper in Bristol, 
where, in a house in Wine Street, he was bom on the 12th of August 1774. He was a 

sensitive child, whose idios5m- 
cracies were encouraged by 
his being brought up, after 
the fashion of Rousseau’s 
Emile, by an eccentric maiden 
aunt at Bath. He went to 
a school at Corston and else- 
where^ and then at the age 
of fourteen to Westminster, 
already dreaming of becoming 
a poet Here he stayed until 
1792, when he was expelled 
for a literary jocosity at the 
expense of the headmaster. 
He returned to Bristol to 
find his father’s ' business 
bankrupt; still, some months 
later he was able, at an 
uncle’s cost, to proceed to 
Balliol College. He was now 
on fire with the principles 
of the French Republic; all 
he learned at Oxford, he 
says, was “a little swimming 
and boating.” In 1793 be 
wrote in a few weeks the 
epic of Joan of Arc^ and 
then “another epic poem and 
then another.” His terrible fluency had already taken hold of him. In June 
of 1794 he met and was instantly fascinated by S. T. Coleridge, who communicated 
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to him the dream of pantisocracy j the lads agreed to emigrate together to 
America. This was prevented by their extreme poverty, but in 1795 they found a 
publisher in Bristol as enthusiastic as themselves, and a poet to boot, Joseph Cottle 
(1770-1853), who consented to publish their poems and give them money too. 
Jbiin of Arc was not issued until 1796, but in November Southey had married 
his boyhood’s love, Mrs. Coleridge’s sister, Edith Fricker, and a few days later 
had started alone for Madrid by sea from Falmouth to Corunna, In Spain he 
threw himself wdth ardour into the study of Spanish life and literature. Returning 
by Lisbon to Bristol, he tried in vain to live by journalism. The next months w’ere 
vaguely spent, but in 1797-9S the Southeys are found residing in a little house 
at Westbury, Wilts, where he produced poetry with vehemence and volume, cheered 
by the companionship of Humphry' Davy (1778-1829), the natural philosopher. 
His health broke down under excess of cerebral excitement, and in 1800 he went with 
his wife to Portugal to rest; but Southey could never be still, and at Lisbon and 
Cintra he WTOte reams of verses. Next year Southey returned to England, published 
Thalaba^ and presently visited 
the Coleridges at Keswick, 
but not at this time to stay 
there long. After fitful wan- 
derings and many domestic 
changes, in 1S02 he was back 
again in London and then in 
Bristol Still he wandered; 
still, as he said, he had no 
symptoms of root-striking.” 

But in the autumn of 1803 
he took Greta Hall, near 
Keswick, and this was his 

home for the next thirty-six H^jl^ occupied by Southey, 1803-1839 

years. As if the incessant 

journeys of his youth had awakened in him a passion for stability, Southey settled 
himself into Greta Hall like a tree. He filled it ^vith his possessions and his interests, 
the fibres of his heart fitted into it and became part of it. It vras not, however, until 
he had been its tenant for some four years that he realised that this was to be his final 
resting-place. It was also the home of the deserted wife and children of Coleridge, to 
whom Southey showed a most unselfish devotion. He sat down at his desk to punc- 
tual and almost mechanical literary labour, publishing many epics — Modoc in 1805, 
27 ie Curse of Kehama in 1810, Roderick in 1814 — and becoming, as he said, ‘‘a 
quiet, patient, easy-going hack of the mule breed, r^ular as clockwork in my pace,” but 
cheerful and happy at all times. In a luckier age he would have soon been rich, but 
for few, and those the least important, of his works was Southey even decently paid. 
His only extravagance was books, of which he made an enormous and miscdlaneous 
collection, especially rich in the Spanish and Portuguese languages. He was of all the 
men of letters of that age the most sedulous and deliberate craftsman ; he made 
literature the trade of his life, and his multitude of books were his tools. He made 
many acquaintances, few friends ; one of the most important of the latter being Landor, 
whom he met at Bristol in 1808 — “the only man living,” Southey declared, “ of whose 
praise I was ambitious, or whose censure would have humbled me.” Their sympathy 
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ras mutually in^•aluable to both until the death of Southey. About this time Southey, 
who had refused to write for the Edinburgh Review^ began his long course of contri- 
butions to the newly founded Quarterly ; he had become quite a politician now, 
and a droll description is preserved of Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge laying 
down the law in conversation about the Convention of Cintra, like three Wise Men of 
the East- Southey became an effective political writer, and for some time the Quarterly 
Review and he were supposed to represent exactly the same views. In 1813 Southey 
succeeded a poetaster called Pye as Poet Laureate, thus raising the office from the 

ridiculous obscurity in which 
it had lain since the days of 
Dryden. In iS 16 he suffered 
the terrible anguish of losing 
his son Herbert, the only 
being on whom he had dared 
to dote without restraint. He 
was never quite the same 
man again ; he said he was 
to make “no more great 
attempts, only a few autum- 
nal flowers, like second 
primroses.” He went on 
steadily, however, with his 
tale of bricks, and the vast 
heap of his writings mounted 
up in prose and verse. 
Already it began to be seen 
by the clairvoyant that his 
genius lay in the former, not 
in the latter. Byroi\ who 
met him in 1813, and who 
boldly mocked at Southe/s 
poetry, confessed “his prose 
is perfect” With certain 
exceptions, and these not 
Robert Souths fortunate ones, the remainder 

After tie Portrait by TV Phillips in the possession of John Murray^ Esq, Southej^S life was devoted 

to pros^ and mainly to his- 
tory and biography. He abandoned the vast scheme of a History of Portugal^ at which 
he had been working for many years, but in 1819 he completed a Histoty of Brazil. 
His Hssfory of the Peninsular War extmded over from 1822 to 1832. Meanwhile his 
admirable lives of Nelson (1S13) and of John Wesley (1820) were being read with 
universal pleasure. His Book of the Church (1824) and his Naoal History {Idms of 
the British Admirals)^ (1833-40) were more ambitious. In 1834 another great sorrow 
attacked him — ^his wife became insane, and in 1837 she died In 1835 Southey 
refrised a baronetcy, an honour foolishly offered to so poor a man, but he accepted 
a further pension of £300 a year. His only other production of importance was 
The Doctor, the seven volumes of whidh appeared between 1834 and 1847. Southey 
did not see its comnletion. Reduced to absolute loneliness at Greta Hall, he 
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married an old cultivated friend, the gentle poetess, Caroline Bowles (1787-1854); 
but her care could not save a brain and a body which had been overstrained. In 
1839 his health broke down, and on the 21st of IVlarch 1843 
buried, in the presence of the venerable Wordsworth, in the churchyard of Crosthwaite. 
The moral nature of Southey had a beauty which is not reflected in his poetry. He 
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was reserved — he “ covered,” he said, “ his’ feelings with a bear-skin ” — and his austerity 
and abruptness made him many enemies ; but he was a man of the finest rectitude 
and the most practical generosity of heart, without jealousy, without littleness, bearing 
sorrow and pain with equanimity, nobly desirous to preserve intact the dignity of life 
and literature. His lifelong attitude to Wordsworth, to Coleridge and his family, to 
Scott, to Landor, to Davy, attests the constancy and the unselfishness of his character. 
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But he was hard in later life, and without any of the suppleness which makes social 
intercourse agreeable, while it is impossible to deny that he grew both arrogant and 
priggish. He had so handsome a presence in middle life that Byron declared that, to 
possess it, he would even have consented to write Southey’s Sapphics. 


From “The Curse of Kehama.” 

Midnight, and yet no eye 
Through all the Imperial City closed in sleep 1 
Behold her streets a-blaze 
With light that seems to kindle the red sky, 

Her myriads swarming through the crowded ways 1 
Master and slave, old age and infancy 
All, all abroad to gaze ; 

House-top and balcony 

Clustered with women, who throw back their veils 
With unimpeded and insatiate sight 
To view the funeral pomp which passes by. 

As if the mournful rite 

Were but to them a scene of joyance and delight 

Vainly, ye blessed twinklers of the night 
Your feeble beams ye shed. 

Quench’d in the unnatural light which might out-stare 
Even the broad eye of day ; 

And thou from thy celestial way 
Pourest, O Moon, an ineffectual ray I 
For lo 1 ten thousand torches flame and flare 
Upon the midnight air, 

Blotting the lights of heaven 
With one portentous glare. 

Behold the fragrant smoke in many a fold 
Ascending, floats along the fiery sky. 

And hangeth visible on high, 

A dark and waving canopy. 


What effect the new ideas could produce on a perfectly ductile fancy may 
be observed in a very interesting way in the case of Thomas Campbell. This 
young Scotchman, bom in 1777, had evidently seen no poetry more modern 
than that of Johnson, Goldsmith, and Rogers, when he published his Pleasures 
of Hope. The very name of this work discovered its adhesion to eighteenth- 
century tradition. It was a tame, " correct ” essay, in a mode already en- 
tirdy outworn. As a student it had been Campbell's pride to be styled “the 
Pope of Glasgow.” Whem , }ie became aware of them, be rejected all the 
prbposed of Wpff^’Worih, whose work he continued to detest 

fhroi^hbtit jl^ j ^ F®9^'0isded to 'Germany, where he fell 
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dwindled to an unjust degree. He had a remarkable gift for lucid, rapid, and 
yet truly poetical narrative ; his naval odes or descants, the Battle of the Baltic 
and Ye Mariners of England^ are without rivals in their own class, and 
Campbell deserves recognition as a true romanticist and revolutionary force 
in poetry, although fighting for his hand, and never under the flag of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. For the time being, however, Campbell did 
more than they — more, perhaps, than any other wxiter save one — to break 
down in popular esteem the didactic convention of the classic school. 

Thomas Campbell (1777-1844) iyas the eighth son and eleventh child of 
Alexander Campbell, a Virginia merchant of Glasgow, who had recently been mined 
by the American War when the future poet was bom on the 27th of July 1777. He 
was a precocious scholar and an early rhymester, and at the age of fourteen he entered 
the University of Glasgow 
with credit His student 
verses were unusually spirited, 
his student speeches were 
delivered “ with remarkable 
fluency and in a strong Glas- 
gow brogue.” In 1794 the 
poverty of his parents obliged 
him, though not yet seven- 
teen, to accept a clerkship in 
a merchant’s office, but his 
notion was to escape from 
this dmdgery to America. In 
the summer of 1795, however, 
he obtained a tutorship at 
Sunipol, in the island of Mull, 
and started for the Western 
Highlands in company with a 
friend. The wide world con- 
tained not two merrier boys ; 
we sang and recited poetry i 
through the long; wild High- 
land glens.” This visit to MuU 
left an indelible impression 
on Campbell’s imaginationu 
It was followed in 1796 by a 
similar appointm^ on the 
Sound of Jura. In the year , Thcjowia O m i p Mi 
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friends his book brought him was the still youthful Walter Scott. The Pleasures of Hope 
exactly suited the taste of the day, and Campbell was “ very much noticed and invited 
out.” He spent the money which his poem brought him in foreign travel, and on 
ist June iSoo left Leith for Hamburg. He had some stirring adventures, acquainted 
himself with much German literature, and returned to London in something less than 
a year. It was in Germany that several of his famous patriotic poems were composed. 
He settled again in Edinburgh, until in 1802 he accepted an inntation from Lord 
Minto to be his guest, and perhaps secretary’^, in his London house. A description of 
Campbell taken at this time, when he was in his twenty-sixth year, brings him before 
us as “scrupulously neat in his dress, .... a blue coat, with bright gilt buttons, a 
white waistcoat and cravat, buff nankins and white stockings, with shoes and silver 
buckles. His hair was already falling off ; and he adopted the peruke, which he never 

afterwards laid aside.” In 1803 appeared 
a subscription edition of Campbell’s col- 
lected poems, which brought him in some 
money, and he was emboldened to marry 
his lively and elegant cousin, Miss Matilda 
Sinclair. The young couple took a house 
at Sydenham, which remained their home 
until 1820. Unfortunately, Campbell was, 
as he said, “alwa}’s ready to shoot him- 
self when he came to the subject of 
cash accounts,” and his Hfe became as 
a nightmare of financial embarrassment 
In 1804 he wrote The Battle of the Baltic 
and Lord Ullinls Daughter^ and this may 
be considered the highwater mark of his 
career as a poet In 18J5 his distresses 
were relieved by a pension of f^2oo a 
year. The remainder of Campbell’s life 
was not very interesting. In 1809 he 
published, with universal approbation, his 
Gertrude of Wyoming^ a poem, as was 
then considered, instinct with “the soft and sk3nsh tints of purity and truth,” arranged 
in the Spenserian stanza as employed in The Castle of Indolence. In r 8 15 the Camp- 
bells, always wretched managers, were again in pecuniary distress, when a remote and 
eccentric Highland ccmnection, who had heard of his piety to his mother and sister, 
remarked that “little Tommy the Poet ought to have a l^acy,” and then died, leaving 
him* hearly ;^5ooo. Campbell became prominent as a lecturer on poetry, and he 
showed a broad sympathy in dealing with the treasures of our early literature. In 
i8ao he became editor of the Nem Monthly Mcgasine, an ea^ post with a handsome 
salary, which be hdd for ten jeass. His jpsumtive poem, TTuodrk^ appeared in 1824, 
and was a failure- ’troiibles now gathered upon Campbell j his only surviving child 
became insane^ his wtfe and fiU hec^e the victim of irritable 

mdandaolia- He wrotei ^ ^ 

tidiousness and tare lefc ^ 

from whicb great of shirked 

hack-work. Campbell l|ai 4 .kj* ftifci wastsiili , however, a 
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popular figure in society, and prominent at club meetings and public dinners. In 
1834 he went to Algeria, with excellent results to his health. In this renewal of 
activity he composed his poem of The Pilgrim of Glencoe, and published it in 1842. 



Extract from a Letter of CampbeH to Dr. James Carrie 


No success attraded this belated wotL Campbell grew tired of London and 
at Boulogne with a niece who now kept house for him. Here he died, on the 15th 
of June 1844, and was buried on the 3rd of July with great pomp in Westminster 
Abbey. 

From “ Grrtrttde of WyoMiNO.* 


O lore 1 in such a wiiderness as this, 
IWJhere tmnspo^ and secanty esitenne^ 
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Here shall no forms abridgfe, no hours confine 
The views, the walks, that boundless joy inspire I 
Roll on, ye days of raptured influence, shine 1 
Nor, blind with ecstas\’’s celestial fire. 

Shall love behold the spark of earth-born time expire. 

Three little moons, how short ! amidst the grove 
And pastoral savannahs they consume I 
WTiile she, beside her buskined youth to rove. 

Delights, in &ncifully wild costume, 

Her lovely brow to shade with Indian plume ; 

And forth in hunter-seeming vest they fare ; 

But not to chase the deer in forest gloom ; 

*Tis but the breath of heaven — the blessed air — 

And interchange of hearts unknown, unseen to share. 

WTiat though the sportive dog oft round them note. 

Or fawn, or wild bird bursting on the wing ; 

Yet w'ho, in love’s own presence, would devote 
To death those gentle throats that wake the spring. 

Or writhing from the brook its victim bring ? 

No 1 — nor let fear one little warbler rouse ; 

But, fed by Gertrude’s hand, still let them sing. 
Acquaintance of her path, amidst the boughs. 

That shade e’en now her love, and witnessed first her vowrs. 

Song. — To the Evening Star. 

Star that bringest home the bee. 

And setf st the weary labourer free 1 
If any star shed peace, *tis thou. 

That send’st it ftom above. 

Appearing when Heaven’s breath and brow 
Are sweet as hers we love. 

Come to the luxuriant skies. 

Whilst the landscape’s odours rise, 

Whilst fe.r-off lowing herds are heard, 

Auid songs, when toil is done, 

From cottages whose smoke unstirred 
Curls yellow in the sun. 

Star of lovers soft interviews. 

Parted lovers on thee muse ; 

Their remembrancer in Heaven 
Of thrilling vows thou art, 

Too delicious to be riven 
By absence ftom the heart. 

The Soldier’s Dream. 

Our bugles sang truce — ^for the night-cloud had lowered. 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky ; 

And thousands had sunk on the ground overpowered. 

The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 

When reposing that night on my pallet of straw. 

By the wolf-scaring faggot that guarded the slain ; 

At Ibe dead of the night a sweet vision 1 saw. 

And thrice ere the morning 1 dreamt it again. 
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Methought from the battle-field’s dreadful array, 

Far, &r 1 had roamed on a desolate track : 

*Twas Autumn — and sunshine arose on the way 
To the home of my fathers, that welcomed me back. 

I flew to the pleasant fields traversed so oft 
In life’s morning march, when my bosom was young ; 

1 heard my own mountain-goats bleating aloft, 

And knew the sweet strain that the corn-reapers sung. 

Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly I s«vore, 

From my home and my weeping friends never to part 5 • 

My little ones kissed me a thousand times o’er, 

And my wife sobbed aloud in her fulness of heart, 

“ Stay, stay with us — ^rest, thou art weary and worn ; ” 

And &in was their war-broken soldier to stay — 

But sorrow returned with the dawiung of mom. 

And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away. 

A still greater force in popularising and fixing the romantic tradition 
was Sir Walter Scott 
in the poetry of his 
early middle life — that 
is to say, from 1799 to 
1814. From the dawn 
of childhood he had 
shown an extraordinary 
passion for listening to 
chivalrous and adventu- 
rous tale^ and for com- 
posing the like. He was 
fortunate enough to see 
and to be greatly moved 
by Bums; and as he 
advanced, the intense 
Scotticism of his nature 
was emphasised by the 
longing to enshrine 
Scotch prowess and na- 
ture in picturesque verse. 

The mode in which this 
was to be done had not 
even dimly occurred to 
him, when he met with 
that lodestar of roman- 
ticism, the Lmore of Sir Walter Scott 

Burger; he translated AfUrikeParimitiySirHmryRathirn 

it, and was led to make 

fresh eager inroads into German poetry, with which he was much more 
in sympathy than Wordsworth was* or even Coleridge. Even Goethe, 
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however, did not at this time persuade Scott to make a deep study of 
literature ; he was still far more eager to learn in the open school of 
experience. He imitated a few German ballads, and he presently began 
to collect the native songs of his own country ; the far-reaching result was 
the publication of the Scottish Minstrelsy. 

Still, nothing showed that Walter Scott was likely to become an original 
writer, and he was thirty-four when Europe was electrified with the appear- 
ance of the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. Then followed 
Mannion^ the Lady of the 
Lakcj and the Lord of the 
Isles, not to speak of other 
epical narratives which 
were not so successful. 
Meanwhile, the publica- 
tion of Waverl^ opened 
another and a still more 
splendid door to the genius 
of Scott, and he bade fare- 
well to the Muses. But 
from 1805 to 1815 he was 
by far the most prominent 
British poet ; as Words- 
worth put it, Scott was. 
^ the whole world's dar- 
ling," and no one, perhaps, 
before or since, has ap- 
proached the width and 
intensity of his popularity. 
While Wordsworth distri- 
buted a few hundreds of 
his books, and Coleridge 
could not induce his to 
move at all, Scott's poetry sold in tens of thousands, and gave the tone to 
society. At the present day something of the charm of Scott's verse-narratives 
has certainly evaporated j they are read for the story, a fatal thing to confess 
about poetry. The texture of Scott's prosody is thinner and looser than that 
of his great contemporaries, nor are his reflections so penetrating or so 
exquisite as the best of theirs. Nevertheless, the divine freshness and 
exuberance of Scott are perennial in several of his episodes, and many of his 
songs are of the highest positive excellence. Perhaps if he had possessed a 
more delicate ear, a subtler sense of the phases of landscape, something of that 
mysticism and passion which we unwillingly have to admit that we miss in 
his poetry, he might not have interpreted so lucidly to millions of readers the 
principles of the romantic revival. With his noble disregard of self, he bade 
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those who sought the higher qualities find them in Wordsworth ; but Scott 
also, with his vigour of invention and his masculine sense of flowing 
style, took a prominent and honourable part in the reformation of Bnglish 
poetry. 

Sir 'Walter Scott (1771—1832) was one of the twelve children of Mr. Walter 
Scott, Writer to the Signet, and of Anne Rutherford his wife. Six died in infancy, 
and he was the fourth of the survivors. He was bom on the z5th of August 1771, 



Abbotsford, Scottfs re^dence from x8ii to bis death in 1832 

in a house at the head of the College Wynd in Edinburgh. He showed, he tells 
us, every sign of health and strength until he was about eighteen mcmths old, 
when, as the result of a fever, he lost for life all power in his right leg. He was 
taken into the country, where he was placed under the care of a nurse, who aftei> 
wards proved to be a lunatic, and who, just in time to be prevented, confessed 
an intention to cut the child’s throat with her scissors and bury him in the moss 
on the Craigs. He was early instructed in literature by his aunt, !Mrs. Janet Scott, 
who encouraged the romantic bent of his temper. In 1778 Scott was sent to the 
High School of Edinburgh, without brilliant results: *T was never a dunc^ nor 
thought to be so, but an incorrigibly idle imp, who was always longing to some- 
thing else than what was enjoined him.” As he grew fast, his health became 
d^ioate, and after leaving school, before proceeding to collie, it was thought well 
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that he should spend half a year in his aunt’s house at Kelso. To this episode 
Scott attributed the awakening in his soul of an appreciation of natural beauty, 
“especially when combined with ancient ruins.'’ For some months of 1782-83 
he was taught at the grammar-school of Kelso. On the lad’s return to Edinburgh 
he began to throw himself with great ardour into the study of the romantic literature 
of Europe, especially Italian. It was in the midst of these emotions, in 1786, 
that Scott, a boy of fifteen, saw Bums at the height of his renown. At this time 
Scott had left college, and had entered into indentures with his father with a view 



The Entrance Hall at Abbotsford 


to becoming a Writer to the Signet. He disliked the dmdgery, although he 
worked hard at the business out of pride in and love for his father, but in the 
spring of 1788 he broke a blood-vessel^ and a lengthy illness was the result From 
this, strange to say, he rose to health far more robust than he had ever before 
enjoyed, tall, muscular, and active both on foot and on horseback. About this 
time Scott began to “take his ground” in society; he displayed an ardour, a flow 
of agreeable spirits, and an acute perception which rendered him noticeably welcome 
in any company. From 1789 to 1792 he studied assiduously for the Bar, and these 
were “ the only years of his life which he applied to learning with stern, steady, and 
undeviating industry.” He passed his examinations in Civil Law in June 1791, 
and in Scots Law in July 1792, and a week later assumed the gown of a barrister. 
Walter Scott was now, as the Duchess of Sutherland said, “a comely creature,” 
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remarkably vigorous, but never clumsy, in form and movement, brilliant in colour 
and complexion. He fell in love with IMiss Williamina Belches of Invermay, whom 
he courted for several years, but without success, for she became Lady Forbes of 
Pitsligo. In the autumn of 1792 Scott made his earliest study of the wild country 
of the Border, and in the following year he explored, in the spirit of a romantic 
antiquarian, great part of the central portion of Scotland. In 1796 he translated 
Burger’s Lenore^ and published this anonymously with one or two other fragments 
of the new German poetry in a thin quarto; this was Scott’s first appearance in 



Scott^s Study at Abbotsford 


print He was now attracted to a young French lady of great beauty, Miss Charlotte 
Margaret Carpenter (or rather Charpentier), whom he married in December 1797, 
after a very brief courtship. The young couple settled in Edinburgh, at lodgings 
in George Street, until the house he had taken in South Castle Street in^as ready for 
them ; a few months later he supplemented this by a cottage six miles out of the city, 
at Lasswade. Under the influence of “Monk” Lewis, Scott b^gan imitating and 
translating more busily from the German, and in 1799 he published a version of 
Goethe’s Goetz von Berltchtngen, He now began the serious composition of English 
verse, and he formed, or reopened, a friendship with James Ballantyne, the printer 
of Kelso, which was destined to lead to great results. At the end of this year, 
1799, Scott was appointed Sheriff of Selkirkshire, an office which brought him 
into close relations with a romantic part of Scotland to which his poetic atten- 
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tion had already been called. He began to contribute in 1803 to the Ediiv- 
burgh Reviezv^ but his chief occupation now became the collection of the 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border^ of which three volumes appeared in 1802 and 
1803. Scott was now fairly launched on the flood of his romantic work, and in 
the first days of 1S05 the Lay of the Last Minstrel was brought out in London 
with a success so encouraging that Scott determined henceforth to make literature 
nis principal profession. This determination became the more fixed as he saw his 
chances of success at the Scotch Bar to be very scanty, “ for more than ten years he 



Ruins of Dryburgh Abbey 

had persisted in surveying the floor of the Parliament House, without meeting with 
any employment but what would have suited the dullest drudge.*’ He therefore 
quitted the law, and secretly entered into partnership with James Ballantyne as a printer- 
publisher. In this same eventful year, 1805, he began to write Wasferley^ although 
he soon dropped it Ashestiel, a small house most romantically situated close to 
the Tweed, was now his home, and he bad settled down with ardour into the life of 
an active country squire and sportsman. At Edinburgh he added to his emoluments 
by being Qerk of Session, a post which he held from 1806 to 1830. He was now 
engaged in editing Dryden, in writing Marmion^ which appeared in 1808, in starting 
Bidlantyne on vast schemes as a publisher, and in enciouraging the foundation of the 
Quarterly Review. He then turned to the task of editing Swift, and completed an 
unfinished historical romance by Joseph Strutt (1749-1802), called QueenhooJSalh which 
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has been described as the forerunner of the Waverley novels. The accounts which have 
come down to us of the breezy, wholesome domestic life at Ashestiel, lead us to regard 
these as the very happiest years in the career of Walter Scott. He pushed on with the 
publication ofhis successive poems; The Ijidy of the iSio,and The Vtstdn 

of Don Roderick in i8ii. The first of these was successful beyond all precedent, but 
there was already a financial cloud on Scott’s horizon ; Ballantyne was doing very badly 
with other of his speculations, and if Scott was making money, he was losing it toa 
Nevertheless, so excellent seemed his prospects in other quarters, that in i8ii he was 
emboldened — ^the lease of Ashestiel having run out — to buy the estate of Abbotsford on 
the Tweed. It must be recollected, before charging him with rashness, that from 1812 
his professional income was j^i6oo a year, besides what he might e£un by literature. 
At this moment, however, Byron sprang upon the 
world, and it became evident that he would form 
a most serious rival to Scott as a popular poet. 

Moreover, Scott’s ventures in 1813, Rokehyzsid The 
Bridal of Triermain^ were coldly received by the 
public. The publishing business with Ballantyne 
was wound up, with help from the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, and Constable was much mixed up with 
starting again what is still a puzzling business. 

Scott was now offered the appointment of Poet 
Laureate; he declined it, but suggested Southey, 
to whom it was then given. Scott, however, had 
now completed his first novel, Waverley, and in 
July 1814, with every circumstance of secrecy, this 
book was published. Scott was “ not sure that it 
would be considered quite decorous for a Clerk of 
Session to write novels;” he was also, no doubly 
anxious to see whether he could whistle the public 
to him by his mere charm and fashion of delivery. 

The result was extremely gratifying ; the success of 
Waoerley was instant and enormous. Scott’s life 
now became one of tmceasing activity, book follow- 
ing book with rapid r^larity. In i8r5 he pub- 
lished the last of his important narrative poems. The Lord of the Isles, and the 
novel of Guy Mannering, The series of Tales of my Landlord b^an in 1816. 
It is impossible^ and quite needless, to r^ter here the names of all the deathless 
succession of Scott’s novels, a series unbroken up to 1829. In 1817 Scott had the 
first warning that his health could not support for ever the violent strain which 
he was always putting upon it. He was created a baronet early in 1820, the first 
creation of George IV.’s reign. Sir Walter came up to London for this purpose, and 
stayed to sit for his picture to Lawrence, and for his bust to Chantrey. Two years 
later the king came to Scotland, and was welcomed by Scott, who innocently loved a 
pageant, “in the Garb of old Gaul,” and with a loyalty which knew no bounds. 
He founded the Ballantyne Club in 1S23, but in the winter of this year 
the illness of which he died began to make itself fdt; this was almost 
coincident with the completion of Abbotsford. By this time^ however, Scott’s 
unfortunate and secret connection with Constable and with the Ballantyne firm 
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had become a distinct cloud upon his horizon, and this grew and darkened. The 
ruin of these enterprises became certain at the close of 1825, and the bankruptcy of 
Sir Walter Scott was the result. It was presently settled that he should be left 

in undisturbed possession of Abbotsford, but 
should part with all his other property, live 
within his offidal salary, and pay his debt by 
continuing his literary labours with his best 
diligence. With noble courage he began to 
write at once, and 'pursued his work in spite of 
the further shock of his wife’s death in May 
1826. By June 1827 he had diminished his 
debt by ;;^28,ooo, and would soon have cleared 
himself from all his encumbrances had moderate 
health been spared him. But he worked far 
too hard, and he was checked in 1828 by a 
threatening of apoplexy. His work was not 
received with so much public favour as he had 
been accustomed to, and he was a good deal 
discouraged. But more of his debts were paid ; 
he was passionately eager to be free; through 
the last year of his labour he was “ a writing 
automaton.” His latest romance was of 
Geierstein, 1829, but he went on writing history. 
In 1830 a paralytic seizure warned him to de- 
sist, but in vain; not until October 1831 would 
he consent to rest. He was taken to Malta and to Naples, but his health steadily 
declined. His family were barely able, in July, to bring him back alive to Abbotsford, 
where, on the 21st of September 1832, he died, within “the sound of all others most 
delicious to his ear, the gentle ripple of the Tweed over its pebbles.” He was buried 
five days later in the Abbey of Dryburgh, 
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Boat Song from "The Lady of the Lake.” 

Hail to the chief who in triumph advances ! 

Honoured and blessed be the ever-green Pine 1 
Long may the Tree in his banner that glances. 

Flourish the shelter and grace of our line I 
Heaven send it happy dew. 

Earth lend it sap anew, 

Gaily to bourgeon, and broadly to grow, 

While every highland glen 
Sends our shout back agen, 

“Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho 1 ieroe I” 

Ours is no sapling, chance-sown by the fountain, 

Blooming at Beltane, in winter to fade ; 

When the whirlwind has stripped every leaf on the mountain, 
The more shall Clan-*Alpine exult in her shade. 

Moored in the rifted rock, 

Proof to the tempest’s shock, 
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Firmer he roots him the ruder it blow ; 

Menteith and Breadalbane^ then, 

Fcho his praise ag-en, 

“ Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho I ieroe 1 

Proudly our pibroch has thrilled in Glen F ruin. 

And Banochar’s groans to our slogan replied ; 

Glen Luss and Ross-dhu, they are smoking in ruin, 
And the best of Loch-Lomond lies dead on her side. 
Widow and Saxon maid 
Long shall lament our raid. 

Think of Clan- Alpine with fear and with woe ; 
Lennox and Leven-glen 
Shake when they hear agen, 

“Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho 1 ieioe 1’^ 

Row, vassals, row, for the pride of the Highlands ! 

Stretch to your oars, for the ever-green Pine ! 

O ! that the rosebud that graces yon islands. 

Were wreathed in a garland around him to twine ! 

O that some seedling gem. 

Worthy such noble stem. 

Honoured and blessed in their shadow might grow ! 
Loud should Clan-Alpine then 
Ring from her deepmost glen, 

Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho 1 ieroe I ” 


Lady Heron’s Song in “ Marmion.” 

Oh I young Lochinvar is come out of the west. 

Through all the wide Border his steed was the best ; 
And, save his good broadsword, he weapon had none. 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war. 

There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 

He staid not for brake, and he stopped not for stone. 

He swam the Rske river where ford there was none ; 
But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate. 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late ; 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 

Was to wed the fair Fllen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among bride’s-men, and kinsmen, and brothers, and alL 
Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his sword 
(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word), 

** Oh I come ye in peace here, or come ye in war. 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar? ” 

“ I long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied ; — 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide — 
And now I am come, with this lost love of mine. 

To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 

There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far. 

That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar.” 

The bride kissed the goblet ; the knight took it up. 

He quaffed off the wine, and threw down the cup- 
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She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh. 

With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 

He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar, — 

‘*Now tread we a measure,” said young Lochinvar. 

So stately his form, so lovely her face, 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace ; 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume. 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume ; 
And the bridemaidens whispered, “’Twere better by far 
To have matched our feir cousin with young Lochinvar.” 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear. 

When they reached the hall-door, and the charger stood near 
So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung. 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung ; 

“ She is won ! we are gone 1 over bank, bush, and scaur ; 
They’ll have fleet steeds that follow,” quoth young Lochinvar. 

There was mounting ’mong Graemes of the Netherby clan ; 
Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they ran : 
There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lee, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they see. 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war. 

Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young Lochimar ? 

From ‘‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 

Hushed is the harp — the Minstrel gone^ 

And did he wander forth alone ? 

Alone, in indigence and age. 

To linger out his pilgrimage ? 

No: — close beneath proud Newark’s tower. 

Arose the Minstrel’s lowly bower ; 

A simple hut ; but there was seen 
The little garden edged with green, 

The cheerful hearth, and lattice clean. 

There, sheltered wanderers, by the blaze, 

Oft heard the tale of other days ; 

For much he loved to ope his door, 

And give the aid he begged before. 

So passed the winter’s day I but still 
When summer smiled on sweet Bowhill 
And July’s eve, with balmy breath. 

Waved the blue-bells on Newark heath ; 

When throstles sung in Hare-head shavr, 

And com was green on Carterhaugh, 

And flourished, broad, Blackandro’s oak. 

The aged Harper’s soul awoke I 
Then would he sing achievements high, 

And circumstance of chivalry, 

Till the rapt traveller would stay, 

Forgetful of the closing day ; 

And noble youths, the strain to hear. 

Forsook the hunting of the deer ; 

And Yarrow, as he rolled along. 

Bore burden to the Minstrel’s song. 
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These, then, were the influences at work during the fifteen years with 
which the century opened, and so completely was the old tradition over- 
come that poetry of the class of Johnson and Pope abruptly ceased, not, 
indeed, to be admired, but to be composed. A little group of pious writers, 
of whom Robert Bloomfield (1766-1823), and James Grahame (1765-1811) 
may be named, endeavoured to keep blank verse and the heroic couplet 
as they had received it from their Thomsonian forefathers. But although 
the Farmer’s Boy (1798) and the Sabbath (1802) had many imitators and 
enjoyed a preposterous popularity, their influence was quite outside the 
main channels of literary activity. The critics stormed against the reforms 
introduced by Wordsworth, and ridiculed his splendid experiments. But 
after the preface of 1800 nobody who had any genuine poetic gift could 
go on writing in the eighteenth-century way, and, as a curious matter of 
fact, no one except the satirists did attempt to do so. 

But it is time to turn to the condition of prose, which, however, offers Eimunt 
us at this juncture in our history fewer phenomena of importance. The'^'^'^ 
one great prose-writer of the close of the eighteenth century was Edmund 
Burk£, and his peculiarities are to be studied to best effect in what he 
wrote between 1790 and his death in 1797. Burke is, therefore, strictly 
transitional, and it is not less rational to consider him as the forerunner 
of De Quincey than as the successor of Robertson and Gibbon. He 
is really alone in the almost extravagant splendour of his oratory, 
too highly coloured for the eighteenth century, too hard and resonant 
for the nineteenth. When Burke is at his best, as for instance in the 
Letter to a Noble Lord, it is difficult to admit that any one has ever 
excelled him in the melody of his smtences, the magnificence of his 
invective, the trumpet-blast of his sonorous declamation. It is said that 
Burke endeavoured to mould his style on that of Dryden. No resem- 
blance between the richly-brocaded robes of the one and the plain russet 
of the other can be detected. It is not quite certain that the influence 
of Burke on succeeding prose has been altogether beneficial ; he has 
seemed to encourage a kind of hollow vehemence, an affectation of the 
“grand style” which in less gifted rhetoricians has covered poverty of 
thought. We must take Burke as he is, without comparing him with 
others; he is the great exception, the man essentially an orator whose 
orations were yet literature. There is an absence of emotional imagina- 
tion, however, in Burke which is truly typical of the rhetor. In this, as 
in so much else, Burke is seen still to belong to the eighteenth century. 

He died just when the young folks in Western Somerset were working 
out their revolutionary formulas in verse ; he missed even the chance of 
having these presented to his attention. We may be absolutely certain, 
however, that he would have rejected them with as much scorn and anger 
as he evinced for the political principles of the French Revolution. Who- 
ever might have smiled on Goody Blake and Betty Foy, it would not have 
been the fierce and inflexible author of the letters On a Regicide Peace. 
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It was, perhaps, a fortunate thing for literature that Burke should die 
at that juncture and at the meridian of his powers. His last Tracts sum 
up the prose of the century with a magnificent burst of sincere and trans- 
cendent ardour. He retains the qualities which had adorned the dying 
age, its capacity in the manipulation of abstract ideas, its desire for the 
attainment of intellectual truth, its elegant and persuasive sobriety, its 

limited but exquisitely bal- 
anced sense of literary form. 
But Burke was a statesman 
too, and here he turns away 
from his eighteenth-century 
predecessors; he will be 
bound by no chains of ab- 
stract reasoning. Theories 
of politics were to him '‘the 
great Serbonian bog " ; he 
refused to listen to meta- 
physical discussions; when 
he was dealing with Ameri- 
can taxation, "I hate the 
very sound of them,” he 
said. As he grew older, his 
mind, always moving in the 
train of law and order, 
grew steadily more and 
more conservative. He re- 
jected the principles of 
Rousseau with scorn, and 
when there arose before 
him a “vast, tremendous, 
unformed spectre" in the 
far more terrific guise of 
the French Revolution, 
Burke lost not a little of 
his self-command. He died with the prophetic shrieks of the Regicide Peace 
still echoing in men’s ears ; he died without a gleam of hope for England 
or for Europe, his intellect blazing at its highest incandescence in what 
he believed to be the deepening twilight of the nations. 

Edmund Burke (1729-1797) was the son of a respectable solicitor of Dublin, where 
he is believed to have been botn on the 12th of January 1729, His mother was a Nagle^ 
and an earnest Catholic, but he himself and his two brothers were brought up as 
Protestanta Burke went to school at BaHitore from 1741 to 1743, when he became a 
student of Trinity College, Dublin. He stayed there five years, engaged in desultory 
and violent studies, without a system. He preferred, however, to become a lawyer, 
and in 1750 he went across to London, and entered the Middle Temple. He was 
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never called to the Bar, and his n^lect of his profession was so scandalous that in 1755 
his father withdrew the small allowance on which he lived. Of the events which 
followed, Burke was never in after years willing to give a detailed account. He “ broke 
all rules, neglected all decorums ; ” he was “ sometimes in London, sometimes in 
remote parts of the country ; sometimes in France, and shortly, please God, to be in 
America.” In 1756, at all events, he married a wife and became an author; this 
being the date of publication of ^ Vindication of Natural Society^ and 1757 of the 
Inquiry into the Sublime and BeauiifuL The sources of his livelihood now appear very 
dim to us, but from 1759 onwards Burke was certainly paid ;^ioo a year to edit The 
Annual Register, At this juncture, too, he found at last a patron in “ Single-speech ” 
Hamilton, who employed him as his private secretary in London and Dublin for six 
years. During this period Burke was lost to literature ; “ Hamilton took me,” he says, 
*• from every pursuit of my literary reputation or 
of improvement of my fortune.” The secretary 
called his master an infamous scoundrel, and 
found himself in the street. But a better patron 
was at hand, and in July 1765 Burke became 
private secretary to Lord Rockingham, and was 
returned to the House of Commons in December 
as M.P. for Wendover. A month later he made 
his maiden speech, and was complimented by 
Pitt. He gained, Johnson records, more repu- 
tation than any man at his first appearance had 
ever gained before. After his long obscuration, 

Burke, at thirty-seven, was successful at last. 

In 1769, returning to literature, he published his 
Observations on the Present State of the Nation, 

About the same time he bought the estate of 
Gregories, near Beaconsfield, in Bucks, and 
how the man, so lately penniless and still with- 
out fortune or office, continued to pay for or 
to live in such a place is the bewilderment of all 
biographers. Burke must have secured some source of wealth the nature of which we 
are unable even to conjecture. The Beaconsfield property had been the seat of the poet 
Waller ; Burke — wherever he got the money — ^paid ;^22,ooo for it. Mr. John Morley, 
who has inquired closely into the mystery of Burke’s income, has put together a number 
of possibilities. He is obliged to add “when all these resources have been counted 
up, we cannot but see the gulf of a great yearly deficit” Unhappily the result is patent ; 
Burke was never henceforth free from heavy debts and anxiety about money. It is 
said that when Rockingham died in 1782 he ordered that Burke’s bonds should be 
destroyed, and that these alone amounted to ;;^30,ooo. In the constitutional crisis 
which culminated in the loss of our American Colonies, Burke took a prominent part 
both with his voice and with his pen, A whole series of brilliant pamphlets opened in 
1770 with the anonymous Thoughts on the Causes of the Present Discontents ; this was 
suspected of being written by Junius, who had glared across the night of time in 1769. 
During Lord North’s administration (1770-1782) it has been well said that “Burke’s 
was as the voice of one crying in the wilderness.” He kept the Rockingham connection 
together, he was appointed agent to the Province of New York (1771), he was urged, 
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but m vain, to go out to India to examine into the affairs of the East India Company, 
In 1773 he took his only son over to Auxerre, in Burgundy, to be educated; he 
lingered for some time in Paris on his way back, welcomed in society, but with eyes 
critically open to the momentous signs of the times. After the dissolution of Parliament 
in 1774, Burke reappeared as M.P. for Malton, a Yorkshire borough, which he 
returned to represent for the last years of his life, but which he now immediately 
abandoned in favour of Bristol, where he sat from 1774 to 1780. It is interesting that 
the only years which Burke spent in Parliament as the member for a genuinely 
independent borough were those of the gigantic struggle with the American Colonies. 
On this subject he published three admirable pamphlets, On American Taxation (1774), 
On Conciliation with America (1775), and ^ Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol (17 7 7)* 
He now turned his thoughts to the amendment of the popular system of economics, and 
in particular to bringing to an end the shocking corruption of the House of Commons 
by ^linisters and by the Court In this project and especially in his daring onslaught 

upon the monstrous waste of 
the royal household, Burke 
rose to his height But he 
was reminded of the dangers 
of reform by losing his seat 
at Bristol, and it was now that 
he exclaimed “What shadows 
we are ! ^\niat shadows we 
pursue In 1782, even when 
Rockingham came in again, 
though Burke made part of 
the ministry, as Pay-master to 
the Forces, he had no place 
in the Cabinet, although the 
party owed their very existence 
to his loyalty and zeal. After 
many vicissitudes, which it would be out of place to chronicle here, Burke lost 
office with the ministers of the Coalition in December 1783 at the final collapse 
of the \Vhigs. Once out of place, Burke had time to concentrate his thoughts 
on a subject which had long attracted them, namely, the notorious abuses of 
government in India. The recall of Warren Hastings gave him at length his 
opportunity, and in June 1785 Burke asked a question in the House “respecting 
the conduct of a gentleman lately returned from India.” This was the begin- 
ning of his ten years’ campaign against that spirit of lawless Indian adventure of 
which Warren Hastings was the flower and symbol In May 1787, in consequence 
of Burke’s untiring efforts, Hastings was impeached; in February 1788 he was 
tried at Westminster; in 1793, spite of all Burke’s eloquence and ardour, he was 
acquitted. But though the man escaped, the shameful system was doomed; the 
conscience of the English people was at length awakened. Burke’s health suffered 
from the strain, and after the first trial he went down to Beaconsfield for a needed 
rest In 1789 his attention began to be closely drawn to the events of the French 
Revolution, and in the midst of the general gratulations which first attended that 
struggle for liberty, Burke gravely doubted and then strenously disapproved. He sat 
down to the composition of the most carefully executed of all his works, the Reflections 
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m ike Reoohtiion in France, which appeared very late in 1790, and produced an 
unparalleled sensation. At the moment of its cotiception Burke had been extremely 
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unpopular; this book made him the darling of the nation* King George III, nov 
quite recovered from his madness, pronounced the Refieetions to be “a good book, a 
very good book, a book every gentleman ought to read.’’ Another king^ Louis XVI^ 
TOU IV. F 
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translated it into French with his own hand. Some Whigs in England, however, dis- 
approved and regretted Burke’s attitude, and Fox in particular was hostile. It was not, 
however, until May 1791, that the actual and public rupture took place between these 
friends so long allied by mutual admiration. Burke published his Appeal from the New 
to the Old Whigs in August, and early in 1792 his Thoughts on French Affairs^ tracts 
in which his violence was seen steadily rising in volume. He was now so habitually 
excited by apprehension that Frances Burney, who met him at this time, saw on his 
face “ the expression of a man who is going to defend himself from murderers.” How 
little command of his feelings Burke now possessed is proved by the scene in which he 
threw a dagger on the floor of the House in December 1792* He announced his 
intention of leaving Parliament, and in the summer of 1 794 he did so, in favour of his 
only son, Richard. But this darling of his age suddenly died, and Burke lay like an 
old oak tom up by a hurricane. He was to have been raised to the peerage, as Lord 
Beaconsfield, but this was now abandoned. The first thing which roused the stricken 
statesman was the action of the Duke of Bedford in the matter of royal pensions. 
Burke poured forth the splendid invective of his letters to a Noble Lord (1795), and 
he passed on to the still more gorgeous rhetoric of his Thoughts on the Prospect of 
a Regicide Peace (1796-7), in four public Letters. To the end he was excited beyond 
all sobriety of judgment by the mere thought of “ that putrid carcass, that mother of all 
evil — ^the French Revolution.’* But he was now dying, and he presently passed away 
at Beaconsfield on the 9th July 1797, being buried in the parish church. Burke’s 
magnificent gifts of private conversation and of public oratory greatly impressed all the 
best judges during his own generation, and have remained a tradition ever since. 

From Vindication of Natural Society.” 

There are in Great Britain upwards of a hundred thousand people employed in lead, 
tin, iron, copper, and coal mines ; these unhappy wretches never see the light of the sun ; 
they are buried in the bowels of the earth ; and here they work at a severe and dismal 
task without the least prospect of being delivered from it ; they subsist upon tlie coarsest 
and worst sort of fare ; they have their health miserably impaired and their lives cut short 
by being perpetually confined in the close vapour of these malignant minerals. A hundred 
thousand more at least are tortured without remission by the suffocating smoke, intense 
fires, and constant drudgery necessary in refining and managing the products of those 
mines. If any man informed us that two hundred thousand innocent persons were con- 
demned to so intolerable slavery, how should we pity the unhappy sufferers, and how 
great would be our indignation against those who inflicted so cruel and ignominious a 
punishment I 

From “Thoughts on a Regicide Peace.” 

In wishing this nominal peace not to be precipitated, I am sure no man living is less 
disposed to blame the present Ministry than I am. Some of my oldest friends (and I wish 
I could say it of more of them) make a part in that Ministry. There are some indeed 
“whom my dim eyes in vain explore.” In my mind a greater calamity could not have 
fallen on the public than their exclusion. But I drive away that with other melancholy 
thoughts. As to the distinguished persons to whom my friends who remain are joined, if 
benefits, nobly and generously conferred, ought to procure good wishes, they are entitled 
to my best vows : and they have them alL They have administered to me the only con- 
solation I am capable of receiving, which is to Imow that no individual will suffer by my 
thirty years’ service to the public. If things should give us the comparative happiness of 
a struggle, I shall be found, I was going to say, fighting (that would be foolish), but dying 
by the side of Mr. Pitt 1 must add that if an^^ing defensive in our domestic system 
possibly save us from the disasters of a regicide peace, he is the man to save us. If the 
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finances in such a case can be repaired, he is the man to repair them. If I should lament 
any of his acts, it is only when they appear to me to have no resemblance to acts of his. 
But let him have a confidence in himself which no human abilities can warrant. His 
abilities are fully equal (and that is to say much for any man) to those that are opposed 
to him. But if we look to him as our security against the consequences of a regicide 
peace, let us be assured that a regicide peace and a constitutional Ministry are terms that 
will not agree. With a regicide peace the King cannot long have a Minister to serve him, 
nor the Minister a King to serve. If the Great Disposer, in reward of the royal and the 
private virtues of our Sovereign, should call him from the calamitous spectacles which 
will attend a state of amity with regicide, his successor will surely see them, unless the 
same Providence greatly anticipates the course of nature. 

Against Burke there wrote the revolutionary rhetoricians, those who saw 
the colours of dawn, not of sunset, in the blood-red excesses of the French. 
Richard Price (1723-1791) and Joseph Priestley (1733-1804) were the leaders 
of this movement in idea ; but in style they remained heavy and verbose, 
handing down the heritage 
of Locke to Bentham and 
Godwin. Priestley, after, 
in 1791, having his house 
wrecked and his scientific 
instruments destroyed, as a 
popular punishment for his 
sympathy with the Revolu- 
tion, lived on until 1804 to 
see something like a justifi- 
cation of his prophecies. 

These men were the pathetic 
victims of Burke's splendid 
indignation, but in 1791 a 
direct attack on the Reflect 
tions took up the cudgels 
in defence. This was the 
once-famous Rights ofMan^ 
by Tom Paine (1737-1809), 
an audacious work, the cir- 
culation of which was so 
enormous that it had a dis- 
tinct efifect in colouring 
public opinion. A sturdier 
and more modem writer of 
the same class was William 
Godwin, whose Political Justice shows a grjsat advance in lucidity and com- 
mand of logical language. He has been compared, but surely to his own 
moral advantage, with Condorcet ; yet there is no question that he was 
curiously related to the French precursors of the Revolution, and particu- 
larly to Rousseau and Helvetius, from whom he caught, with their re- 
publican ardour, not a little of the clear merit of their style. 
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William Godwin (1756-1836), who professed to descend from the great Eari 
Godwin, of the West Saxons, was really the son of a Nonconformist minister at 
Wisbeach, where he was born on the 3rd of March 175^- I^ early life he joined the 
sect of the Sandemanians, and became a preacher amongst them until the year 1783, 
when his mind became imbued with sceptical ideas, and resigning his ministry he 
came up to London to live by literature. Ten years later he published his first im- 
portant work, the Etiquiry Concerning Political Justice^ which introduced into English 
society the ideas of the Revolution, and produced a vast sensation. In 1794 this was 
followed by the powerful novel of Caleb Williams. He now formed the acquaintance of 
Mary Wollstonecraft (i759-i797)> a woman of high intellect and talent, greatly in 
advance of her time, who suffered a specious sort of social martyrdom for her Radical ideas, 

and who has scarcely received her due 
from posterity. She was the author of 
Thoughts on the Education of Daughters^ 
1787, and of Vindication of the Eights of 
Women^ i794» the latter dedicated to 
Talleyrand. Godwin met her when, 
deserted by a man called Gilbert Imlay, 
whom she had loved, she was in deep 
distress, and when she had recently 
attempted to drown herself by leaping 
from Putney Bridge. He consoled her, 
and early in 1797 he persuaded her to 
marry him. She died five months later 
after giving birth to a daughter, Mary, 
afterwards the second wife of Shelley, 
In 1799 Godwin published a second 
novel, St. Leon^ and in i8ox he married 
again, Mrs. Clairmont, a “very disgust- 
ing ’’ widow, who wore green spectacles, 
and had daughters, one of whom was the 
Jane Clairmont, afterwards so prominent 
in the lives of Byron and Shelley. Under 
the influence of his second wife the moral character of Godwin degenerated. It was in 
18 1 1 that he began to know Shelley in conditions only too familiar to us. His financial 
difficulties culminated in his bankruptcy in 1822. Much in Godwin’s later life was 
sordid and unpleasing, although in 1833 poverty was relieved by his appointment 
to be Yeoman Usher of the Exchequer on a small salary. He died in his official 
residence in New Palace Yard on the 7th of April 1836. It is somewhat difficult to 
reconcile the squalid anecdotes which have been preserved in regard to Godwin with 
the enthusiastic respect which was paid him by young men of brilliant gifts from 
Canning down to Lytton Bulwer. We are less indulgent to him, and we are more inclined 
to dwell upon “ Godwin’s house of sordid horror, and Godwin preaching and holding 
the hat — ^what a set I ” as Matthew Arnold ejaculates. 

The Close of “ Caleb Williams.” 

I record the prmses bestowed on me by Falkland, not because I deserve them, but 
because they serve to aggravate the baseness of my cruelty. He survived but three 
days this dreadful scene. I have been his murderer. It was fit that he should praise 
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my patience, who had fallen a victim, life and fame, to my precipitation t It would 
have been merciful, in comparison, if I had planted a dagger in his heart. He would 
have thanked me for my kindness. But atrocious, execrable wretch that I have been, 

I wantonly inflicted on him an anguish a thousand times worse than deatli. Meanwhile 
I endure the penalty of my crime. His figure is ever in imagination before me. Waking 
or sleeping, I still behold him. He seems mildly to expostulate with me for my un- 
feeling behaviour. I live the devoted victim of conscious reproach. Alas t I am the 
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Ezbract from the MS. of *' Caleb Williams’* 


same Caleb Williams that so short a time ago boasted that, however great were the 
calamities I endured, I was still innocent 

Such has been the result of a project I formed for delivering myself from the evils 
that had so long attended me. I thought that if Falkland were dead, I should return 
once again to all that makes life worth possessing. I thought that if the guilt of 
Falkland were established, fortune and the world would smile upon my efforts. Both 
these events are accomplished, and it is now only that I am truly miserable. 

Why should my reflections perpetually centre upon myselj^ an overweening regard 
to which has been the source of my errors I Falkland, I will think only of thee, and 
from that thought will draw ever fresh nourishment for my sorrows I One generous, 
one disinterested tear I will consecrate to thy ashes 1 A nobler spirit lived not among 
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the sons of men. Thy intellectual powers were truly sublime, and tliy bosom burned 
with a godlike ambition. But of what use are talents and sentiments in the corrupt 
wilderness of human society ! It is a rank and rotten soil, from which every finer 
shrub draws poison as it grows. All that, in a happier field and a purer air, would 
expand into virtue and germinate into usefulness, is thus converted into henbane and 
deadly nightshade. 


The spirit of change was everywhere in the air, and it showed itself 
in the field of diverting literature no less than in that of political con- 
troversy. The growth of mediaevalism in fiction has been traced back 
to Horace Walpole's Castle of Otranto (1764), where the supernatural was 



boldly introduced into pseudo- 
Gothic romance. This innovation 
was greatly admired, and presently, 
having been reinforced by the influ- 
ence of German neo-mediaeval narra- 
tive, was copiously imitated. In the 
last decade of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Mrs. Radcliflfe, M. G. Lewis, 
and Beckford, presently followed by 
Maturin, founded what has been 
called the School of Terror, in the 
form of romantic novels in which 
fear was treated as the dominant 
passion. These bogey stories 
were very widely appreciated, and 
they served both to free the public 
mind from the fetters of conven- 
tional classic imagery, and to pre- 
pare it to receive impressions of 


Matthew Gregory Lewis enthusiasm and wonder. After 

having been shut up for more than 
a hundred years in the cage of a 
sort of sceptical indiflFerentism, the nature of man was blinded by the light 
of liberty, and staggered about bewildered by very strange phenomena. 
These crude romance-writers had a definite and immediate influence on 


the poets with whom the be^nning of the next chapter will deal, but 
they also affected the whole future of English prose romance. 

The Revolutionists created, mainly in order to impress their ideas 
more easily upon the public, a school of Action which is interesting as 
leading in the opposite direction from Mrs. Radcliffe and Maturin, namely, 
towards the realistic and philosophical novel as we know it to-day. Bage, 
Hannah More, Holcroft, and even Godwin are not read any longer, and 
may be consddered as having ceased to occupy any prominent position 
in our literature. But they form a valuable link between Fielding and 
Smollett on the one hand, and Jane Austen and the modern naturalistic 
school on the other. When the age was suddenly given over to sliding 
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panels and echoing vaults, and the touch in the dark of ^^the mealy and 
carious bones of a skeleton," these humdrum novelists restored the 
balance of common-sense and waited for a return to sanity. The most 
difficult figure to fit in to any progressive scheme of English fiction is 
Frances Burney, who was actually alive with Samuel Richardson and 
with Mr. George Meredith. She wrote seldom, and published at long 
intervals ; her best novels, founded on a judicious study of Marivaux 
and Rousseau, implanted on a strictly British soil, were produced a little 
earlier than the moment we have now reached. Yet the Wanderer was 
published simultaneously with Waverley. She is a social satirist of a 
very sprightly order, whose early Evelina and Cecilia were written with 
an ease which she afterwards unluckily abandoned for an aping of the 
pomposity of her favourite lexicographer. Miss Burney was a delightful 
novelist in her youth, but, unless she influenced Miss Austen, she took 
no part in the progressive development of English literature. 

Ann Ward (1764-1823), who became Mrs. Radcliffe in 1787, was the author 
of six or seven hyper-romantic novels, of which The Mysteries of Udolphi\ 1794, a 
book of real power and value in spite of its extravagance, is the most famous. After 
a brief and rather brilliant career as a romance-writer, Mrs. Radcliffe withdrew from 
literature after publishing The Italian 
1818), a prominent figure in the 
theatrical and social life of his time, 
was the author of numerous plays, 
and of the too scandalously famous 
romance of The Monk^ published 
anonymously in 1796. The close of 
“ Monk” Lewis’ life was mainly spent 
in the West Indies; he died at sea 
on the 14th of May 1818. More 
than twenty years later the pictur- 
esque circumstances of his career 
were revived by the publication of 
his Idfi and Letters, A still more 
singular figure was that of William 
Beckford(i76o-i844), whose Vatheh 
was published, under circumstances 
of curious mystery, in English in 
London, and in French at Paris and 
Lausanne in 1786-7. Beckford was a 
man of great wealth and of fantastic 
eccentricity. He spent an immense fortune upon his estate of Fonthill in Wiltshire, 
where he had been bom on the ist of October 1760, and where he continued to 
Kv^ half hermit, half rajah, until in 1822 ruin fell on him and he was obliged to 
sell the property and the dream-fabric he had piled upon it. Beckford retired to 
Bath, where he lived until his death on the 2nd of May 1844- Robert Bag^e 
(1728-1801^ and Thomas Holcroft (1744-1809) were Quakers by birth who 
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became Jacobins by persuasion, and who supported the principles of the French 
Revolution. Bage's best novel is Barhafn Downs (1784); Holcroft’s romances are 
forgotten, but his tragi-comedy of Tlie Road to Rum (1792) is remarkable as the 
earliest English melodrama, and his excellent Memoirs are still read. Holcroft’s life 
was singularly eventful ] he was the son of a London cobbler whose mother dealt 
in greens and 05rsters,” and he vras brought up to be a pedlar, then a stable-boy, then 
a jockey, then a strolling actor. It was not until the age of five-and-thirty tha.t he 
turned his attention, with marked success, to literature. Violent, crabbed, distressingly 

energetic, a furious democrat, 
a sour and satirical moral 
pedant, there was yet some- 
thing in the independence 
and simplicity of Holcroft 
which w'as very taking. In 
1794 he voluntarily surren- 
dered, in company with 
Home 'Fooke, and others, to 
the charge of high treason, 
but was discharged. He was 
the author of four novels and 
of more than thirty plays. 
Holcroft died on the 23rd 
of March 1809. Finally, 
Hannah More (174S-' 
1833), the friend of Johnson, 
Garrick, Burke, and Rey- 
nolds, was a religious and 
moral writer of extreme popu- 
larity, who in 1808 published 
a very diverting, although 
didactic novel, Cwhbs in 
Search of a Wife. Hannah 
More, who was one of the 
best-paid authors of her age, distributed more than one fortune in profuse benefac- 
tions, and is among the quaintest and most charming figures of her class in the 
eighteenth century. 

Frances Burney, afterwards Madame D’Arblay (1752-1840), was the third 
child and second daughter of the historian of music. Dr. Charles Burney (1726-1814), and 
his first wife, Esther Sleepe, a Frenchwoman. She was bom at King’s Lynn on June 13, 
1752. When she was eight years old the family removed to London ; her mother died 
in 1761, and five years later her father married again- She was an odd child, and, 
when her sisters were carefully educated, she for some reason escaped all schooling ; 
“ I was never placed under any governess or instructor whatsoever.” On the other 
hand, from a very early age she was incessantly teaching herself by reading and 
scribbling, and she enjoyed to the full the advantages of the brilliant social circle 
in which her father moved, with Johnson, Burke, Reynolds, and the rest She 
began her famous diary in 1768. It was long, however, before she could persuade 
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herself to venture on publicity, and her first novel, Evelina^ did not appear until 
1778, and then anonymously, and with 
every circumstance of secrecy. When 
the book was traced to her pen, she 
received an ovation from her father’s 
friends and from the public; in 1782 
she was persuaded to make a second 
essay, with Cectlia^ although still anony- 
mously. She was now a celebrity, and 
was introduced by Mrs. Delany to the 
King and Queen, both of whom were 
strongly attracted to her. She was in 
1786 offered the appointment of Second 
Keeper of the Robes to Queen Char- 
lotte, with a salary of ;£'2oo a year, a 
footman, lodgings in the palace, and 
half the use of a coach. She was averse 
to accepting the post, which involved 
tedium and an appalling stiffness of 
prolonged etiquette, but her friends 
were dazzled, and they prevailed. Her 
duties centred around the Queen’s 
snuff-box and her lap-dog, and her 
relaxation was to preside over the tea-cquipage of the gentlemen-in-waiting. After 

five years of this paralysing bondage 
her health broke down under the 
strain of ennui, and she retired on 
a small pension. In July 1793 she 
married General D’Arblay, an emigri 
artillery officer, then living with 
Mme. de Stael at Juniper Hall, 
Dorking. A son was bom to her 
in 1794, and in 1796 she pub- 
lished ■ her third novel, Camilles 
From 1802 xmtil the death of 
General D’Arblay in 1818, they 
lived principally in France and 
afterwards at Bath. In 1814 she 
brought out her fourth and last 
novel, The Wanderer. Madame 
D’Arblay lived into her eighty-eighth 
year, and having removed from 
Bath to London, died there on the 
6th of January 1840. Her Diary ^ 
full of gossip of the most amusing 
kind, and covering a space of more 
than seventy years, was published 
in seven volumes between 1842 and 1846. Fanny Bumey was not remarkable for 
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beauty, being rather small, shrewd, and prim, but “ with a pleasing expression of 
countenance and apparently quick feelings,” as Sir Walter Scott observed. 

From Madame D’Arblay’s “Diary.” 

The King went up to the table, and looked at a book of prints, from Claude 
Lorraine, which had been brought down for Miss Dewes ; but Mrs. Delany, by mis- 
take^ told him they were for me. He turned over a leaf or two, and then said : 

“ Pray, does Miss Burney 
draw too ?” 

The too was pronounced 
very civilly. 

‘‘ I believe not, sir,” 
answered Mrs. Delany ; 
“ at least she does not 
telL” 

“ Oh,” cried he, laughing, 
“that’s nothing; she is not 
apt to tell; she never does 
tell, you know. Her father 
told me that himself. He 
told me the whole history 
of her Evelines* And I shall 
never forget his &ce when 
he spoke of his feelings at 
first taking up the book; 
he looked quite frightened, 
just as if he was doing it 
that moment I never can 
forget his fiice while I live.” 
Then coming up close to me 
he said : “ But what 1 what I 
how was it?” 

“Sir,” cried I, not well 
understanding him. 

“How came you — ^how 
happened it — ^what — ^what?” 

“ I — I only wrote, sir, for 
my own amusement— only in 
some idle hours.” 

“But your publishing — ^your printing— how was that?” 

“ That was only, sit — only because ^ 

I hesitated most abominably, not knowing how to tell him a long story, and growing 
terribly confused at these questions ; besides, to say the truth, his own “what 1 what I” 
so reminded me of those vile Probationary Odes, that, in the midst of all my flutter, 1 was 
really hardly able to keep my countenance. 

The wAat/ was then repeated with so earnest a look that, forced to say something, I 
stammeringly answered : “ I thought, sir, it would look very well in print.” 

1 do really flatter myself this is the silliest speech I ever made^ 1 am quite provoked 
with myself for it : but a fear of laughing made me eager to utter anything, and by no 
means conscious till I had spoken of what I was saying. 

He laughed very heartily himself— well he might — and walked away to enjoy it, crying 
out : “ Very feir indeed ; that’s being very fair and honest” 

In i8oo Maria ESdgeworth opened, with Castle Rackrent^ the long series 
of her popular, moral, and fashionable tales. Their local colouring and dis- 
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tinctively Irish character made them noticeable ; but even the warm praise of 
Scott and the more durable value of her stories for children have not pre- 
vented Miss Edgeworth from becoming obsolete. She prepares the way for 
the one prose-writer of this period whose genius has proved absolutely per- 
durable, who holds no lower a place in her own class than is held in theirs by 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Scott — for that impeccable Jane Austen, whose 
fame becomes every day more inaccessible to the devastating forces of time 
and shifting fashion. It has long been seen, it was noted even by Macaulay, 
that the only writer 
with whom Jane 
Austen can fairly be 
compared is Shake- 
speare. It is obvious 
that she has nothing 
of his width of range 
or sublimity of ima- 
gination; she keeps 
herself to that two- 
inch square of ivory 
of which she spoke in 
her proud and simple 
way. But there is no 
other English writer 
who possesses so 
much of Shakespeare’s 
inevitability, or who 
produces such evi- 
dence of a like omni- 
science. Like Balzac, 
like Tourgenieff at 
his best, Jane Austen 
gives the reader an 
impression of know- 
ing everything there 
was to know about 
her creations, of being incapable of error as to their acts, thoughts, or emo- 
tions, She presents an absolute illusion of reality; she exhibits an art so 
consummate that we mistake it for nature. She never mixes her own tem- 
perament with those of her characters, she is never swayed by them, she 
never loses for a moment her perfect, serene control of them. Among 
the creators of the world, Jane Austen takes a place that is with the highest 
and that is purely her own. 

The dates of publication of Miss Austen’s novels are misleading if we wish 
to discover her exact place in the evolution of English literature. Astounding 
as it appears to-day, these incomparable books were refused by publishers 
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from whose shops deciduous trash was pouring w’eek by week. The vulgar 
novelists of the Minerva Press, the unspeakable Musgraves and Roches and 
Rosa Matildas, sold their incredible romances in thousands, while Pride and 
Prejudice went a-begging in MS. for nearly twenty years. In point of fact 
the six immortal books were written between 1796 and 1810, although their 




Extract &om a Letter from Maria Edsfeworrii to Mrs. Hoffland 

dates of issue range from 1811 to 1818. In her time of composition, then, 
she is found to be exactly the contemporary of Wordsworth and Coleridge 
in their reform of poetry, instead of impinging on the career of Sir Walter 
Scott as a romance-writer. Her methods, however, in no degree resemble 
those of the poets; and she has no conscious lesson of renaissance to teach. 
She does not share their interest in landscape; with her the scenery is a 
mere accessory. If she is with them at all, it is in her minute adherence to 
truth, in her instinctive abhorrence of anything approaching rhetoric, in her 
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minute observation and literary employment of the detail of daily life. It is 
difficult to say that she was influenced by any predecessor, and, most unfor- 
tunately, of the history of her mind we know almost nothing. Her reserve 
was great, and she died before she had become an object of curiosity even to 
her friends. But we see that she is of the race of Richardson and Marivaux 
although she leaves their clumsy construction far behind. She was a satirist, 
however, not a sentimentalist. One of the few anecdotes preserved about 
her relates that she refused to meet Madame de Stael, and the Germanic 
spirit was evidently as foreign to her taste as the lyricism born of Rousseau. 
She was the exact opposite of all which the cosmopolitan critics of Europe 
were deciding that English prose fiction was and always would be. Lucid, 
gay, penetrating, exquisite, Jane Austen possessed precisely the qualities that 
English fiction needed to drag it out of the Slough of Despond and start it 
wholesomely on a new and vigorous career. 

Maria Hdg^eworth (1767-1849) was the daughter of Richard Lovell Edge- 
worth, an eccentric Irish gentleman of good family, and of the second of his 
five wives (if we recognise 
the freak of his boyish 
matrimony). She was bom 
at Black Bourton, Oxford- 
shire, in the house of her 
mother’s father, a German, 
on the ist of January 1767. 

She was put to school at 
Derby in 1775. It was 
noticed quite early that she 
had an extraordinary gift 
for story-telling, and at the 
age of thirteen she was 
urged by her father to begin 
the composition of tales. 

During an illness, she came 
much under the influence 
of the humanitarian, Thomas 
Day (1748-1789), the author 
of the didactic novel. Sand- 
ford and Merton (1733-9); 
but in 1782 Mr. Edgeworth, 
now already, at thirty-eight, 
the husband of a fourth 
wife, took his complex 
family over to Ireland, and 
settled on his estates at 
Edgeworthstown in County 
Longford. This was Maria’s home during the remainder of her long life. After 
publishing Letters to Literary La di es in I795» work began with her 
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fi.st novel, Castle Rackrent, published in 1800. This is perhaps the best of her 
writings, because the least interfered with \ most of her books had to undergo 
the revision and general tinkering of her conceited and pedantic father. Belinda 
followed in 1801, and Irish Bulls in 1802. Their success made her famous 
not in this country alone, but on the Continent, and when the Edgeworths went 
to Paris in 1802-3 they found the best society eagerly opened to them. Occa- 
sional visits to London, Paris, Switzerland, and Scotland were the diversions of 
the remainder of her life, mainly spent in her Irish home. In so quiet an exist- 
ence, the arrival of Sir Walter Scott, as a guest at Edgeworthstown in 1825, 
formed an epoch. She published two series of Rashionablt' Tales^ 1809-12, of a 
didactic and hortatory nature, which were eagerly read by her large public. Towards 
the end of her life she gave herself to practical philanthropy, and in spite of 
her great age was untiring throughout the famine of 1S46. She died at Edge- 
worthstown, after a few hours’ illness, on the 22nd of May 1849. Byron’s descrip- 
tion of Maria Edgeworth could not be improved: “She was (in 1813) a nice 
little unassuming Deans’-looking body,’ and if not handsome, certainly 

not ill-looking ; her 
conversation was as 
quiet as herself — one 
would never have 
guessed she could 
write her name.” 

Jane Austen 
(i77S“*^^^7) the 
seventh child and 
second daughter oi 
the Rev. George 
Austen, rector oi 
Deane and Steven- 
ton. She was bom 

in the parsonage of the latter village, half-way between the towns of "Whitchurch and 
Basington in Hampshire, on the i6th of December 1775. Her mother’s name 
was Cassandra Leigh, a witty member of a family of wits. Jane and her elder 
sister, another Cassandra, were educated at home. Nothing could exceed the 
quietness of her existence, which was, however, cheerful, easy, and surrounded 
by mirth and affection. At a very early age she began to write “stories of a 
slight and flimsy texture, intended to be nonsensical” This was followed by a 
period of burlesque imitation of the extravagant romances of the day. The earliest 
of her writings which we possess is the short tale, in letters, called Zady Susan^ 
written when she was about seventeen. A novel called MUnor and Marianne 
has not survived, but is understood to have been a first sketch for Sense and 
SensiMUfy. Finally, when in her twenty-first year she began Bride and Prejudice^ which 
she finidxed in August 1797, Sense and Sensibility^ as we now know, immediately 
followed, and Nartkanger Abbey belongs to 1798. But none of these admirable books 
was at that time published. Pride and Pr^diu was offered to a publisher of novels, 
who refused even to look at it, while Nbrthanger Abbey was bought for £10 by a 
booksdiler at feath, who locked it up in a drawer and forgot it. Jane Austen seems to 
have taken her disappointment — which is one of the most extraordinary in the history 
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of literature — with perfect composure, but she ceased to write. In May i8oi her 
father resigned his livings to his son, and moved into Bath, where for nearly four years 
the Austens lived at 4 Sydney Place. There is very little evidence of the novelist’s 
state of mind or of her occupations during these years ; we only know that she wrote 
nothing at Bath, except the fragment called Tne JVdisofts. After the death of her 
father, in 1805, she went to Southampton, where she, her mother, and her sister 
occupied “ a commodious, old-fashioned house in a comer of Castle Square.” Four 
more years passed 
in silence, and it 
was not xmtil they 
went to live at 
Chawton Cottage, 
a little house 
about a mile from 
Alton, and close 
to the parish of 
her birth, that 
Jane Austen’s 
faculty revived. 

In 1811, at the 
age of thirty-six, 
she made her 
first appearance 
as an author, 
with her old 
Sense and Sen- 
sibilityy for which 
she was now paid 
^^150. While this 
book was going 
through the press, 
she was writing 
a new one, Matis- 
field Park^ which 
she does not seem 
to have finished 
until 18x4. Mean- 
while Pride and 
Pr^udiee had at 

last been pub- The Parlour In Chawton Cottac:e, with Jane Austen’s Desk 
lished. Mansfield 

'Park followed, and Jane Austen was now activdy employed in the composition 
of Mmmay which appeared in the winter of 1815. This was made the occasion 
for an article on Miss Austen’s novels, now four in number, in the Quarterly 
Peview^ an article which did more than anything else to lift her name into 
celebrity, and which it has only lately (1S9S) been discovered was written by no 
less celebrated a reviewer than Sir Walter Scott Amusingly enough, Jane Austen 
records, just about this time, that she too is writing a critique on Walter Scott but 
these two illustrious persons never came into any personal relation. In 1815 Miss 
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Austen’s health began to fail, but she continued to write, and PeTsuaston is the work of 
the last year of her life. In the summer of 1817 she was so ill, that she w’as persuaded 

to go to Winchester 
for medical advice ; 
the sisters took lodg 
ings then in College 
Street. There Jane 
died on the i8th of 
July 1817, and six 
days later was buried 
in Winchester Cathe- 
dral. Jane Austen 
had a vivacious face, 
with brilliant eyes 
and hair; her “whole 
appearance expressed 
health and animation.” 
She had no literary af- 
fectations ; her novels 
were written and re- 
vised at a small ma- 
hogany desk in the 
general sitting-room at 
Chawton, a covering 
being merely thro\vn 
over the MS. if a visi- 
tor called. No critical 
phrase expresses the 
character of her ap- 
paratus so fully as her 
own famous one of 
“the little bit (two 
inches wide) of ivory.” 
She liked the best 
authors of her day, 
and in particular 
Crabbe, with whose 
genius her own had 
an obvious affinity. She is recorded to have said in joke, “ that if she ever married, 
she could fancy being Mrs. Crabbe.” No love-affair less Platonic than this is believed 
to have disturbed her heart. 
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From “Emma.” 

A very little quiet reflection was enough to satisfy Emma as to the nature of her 
agitation on hearing this news of Frank Churchill. She was soon convinced that it was 
not for herself she was feeling at all apprehensive or embarrassed — it was for him. Her 
own attachment had really subsided into a mere nothing — it was not worth thinking of ; 
but if h^ who had undoubtedly been always so much the most in love of the two, were to 
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be returning with the same warmth of sentiment which he had taken away, it would be 
very distressing. If a separation of two months should not have cooled him, there were 
dangers and evils before her ; caution for him and for herself would be necessary. She 
did not mean to have her own affections entangled again, and it would be incumbent on 
her to avoid any encouragement of his. 

She wished she might be able to keep him from an absolute declaration. That would 
be so very painful a conclusion of their present acquaintance ; and yet, she could not help 
rather anticipating something decisive. She felt as if the spring would not pass w'ithout 
bringing a crisis, an event, a something to alter her present composed and tranquil state. 
It was not very long, though rather longer than Mr. Weston had foreseen, before she had 
the power of forming some opinion of Frank Churchill’s feelings. The Enscombe femily 
were not in town quite so soon as had been imagined, but he was at Highbury very soon 
afterwards. He rode down for a couple of hours ; he could not yet do more ; but as he 
came from Randalls immediately to Hartfield, she could then exercise all her quick observa- 
tion, and speedily determine how he was influenced, and how she must act. They met 
with the utmost friendliness. There could be no doubt of his great pleasure in seeing her. 
But she had an almost instant doubt of his caring for her as he had done, of his feeling 
the same tenderness in the same degree. She watched him well. It was a clear thing he 
was less in love than he had been. Absence, with the conviction probably of her indiffer- 
ence, had produced this very natural and very desirable effect 


One curious result of the revolution in literary taste was the creation of 


an official criticism mainly intended 
to resist the new ideas, and, if pos- 
sible, to rout them. The founda- 
tion of the Edinburgh Remew in 
1802 is a remarkable landmark in 
the history of English literature. 
The proposition that a literary 
journal should be started which 
should take the place of the colour- 
less Monthly Review was made 
by Sydney Smith, but Francis 
Jeffrey, a young Scotch advocate, 
was editor from the first, and held 
the post for six-and-twenty years. 
He was a half-hearted supporter of 
the Scoto-Teutonic reformers, but 
a vehement opponent, first of Cole- 
ridge and afterwards of Shelley. It 
is, however, to be put to his credit 
that he recognised the genius of 
both Wordsworth and Keats, in a 
manner not wholly unsympathetic ; 
his strictures on The Excursion were 



severe, but there was good sense in 
theni. The finer raptures of poetry, 
however, were not revealed to 
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guilty of extraordinary levity. Yet, on the whole, and where the prejudices o 
the young reviewers were not involved, the Edinburgh did good work, anc 
it created quite a new standard of merit in periodical writing. To counterac 
its Whiggishness the Ministerial party founded in 1809 the Tory Quarterly 
Review, and put that bitter pedant and obscurantist, William Gifford, ir 
the editorial chair. This periodical also enjoyed a great success withoul 
injuring its rival, which latter, at the close of tlie period with which we art 

dealing, had reached the 
summit of its popularity 
and a circulation in those 
days quite unparalleled. 
Readers of the early num> 
bers of the Edinburgh and 
the Quarterly will to-day 
be surprised at the emotion 
they caused and the power 
they wielded. They are 
often smart, sometimes 
witty, rarely sound, and the 
style is, as a rule, pompous 
and diffuse. The modern 
reader is irritated by the 
haughty assumption of 
these boyish reviewers, who 
treat genius as a prisoner 
at the bar, and as in all 
probability a guilty prisoner. 
The Quarterly was in this 
respect a worse sinner even 
than the Edinburgh ; if 
Jeffrey worried the authors, 
Gifford positively bit them. 
This unjust judging of lite- 
rature, and particularly of 
poetry — ^what is called the 
‘slashing" style of criticism — when it is now revived, is usually still prose- 
nited on the lines laid down by Jeffrey and Gifford, It gives satisfaction to 
die reviewer, pain to the author, and a faint amusement to the public. It 
has no effect whatever on the ultimate position of the book reviewed, but, 
exercised on occasion, it is doubtless a useful counter-irritant to thoughtless 
or venal eulogy. If so, let the credit be given to the venerable Blue-and- 
yellow and Brown Reviews. 

Frauds Jeffrqr, Lord Jeffrey (1773-1850), was son of a depute-derk in the 
Supieme Court of Scotland, and was bom in Bdinburgh on the 33rd of October 1773* 
He was educated at the High Sdbool in Edinburgh and at the Universities of Gla^ow 
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and Oxford. When the Edinburgh Review was founded in 1S02, Jeffrey was settled in 
practice in his native city. He was invited to conduct the Review^ and he continued to 
be the editor until 1829, when he was appointed Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, and 
resigned the Review mX.o the hands of Macvey Napier (1777-1847). Jeffrey was 
made Lord Advocate of Scotland in 1830, but the labour of politics — for the post 
involved attendance in Parliament — ^was irksome to him. He was still M.P. for Edin- 
burgh, however, when in 1834 
he was made a judge of the 
Court of Session, with the 
title of Lord Jeffrey. His 
health began to fail in 1S41, 
but he continued to perform 
his duties on the bench until 
a few days before his death, 
which occurred at Edinburgh 
on the 26th of January 1850. 

Jeffrey exercised a sort of 
dictatorship in English criti- 
cism during a period of great 
importance for our literature, 
but posterity has reversed the 
majority of his obiter dicta. 

He had fine social gifts, and 
filled a very important - posi- 
tion in Edinburgh, when that 
city was still a centre of hos- 
pitality and cultivation. He 
collected his scattered wTitings 
in four volumes in 1844, but 
already those who had been 
astonished at his essays when 
they appeared anonymously 
discovered that much of 
£he splendour had departed. 

Those who turn to his volumes 
to-day will probably say of 
them, as Jeffrey himself had 
the temerity to exclaim of 
The Excursion^ “ This will never do I ” But he was a man of light and even of leading 
in his day, and did his honest best to put an extinguisher on the later lights of letters. 

The Rev. Sydney Smith (1771-1845) was the second of the four sons of a 
gentleman at Woodford, Essex, where he was bom on the 3rd of June 1771. His 
father had been a spendthrift, but he contrived to give his children a sound education, 
and Sydney went to Winchester and to New College, Oxford- From 1794 to 1797 he 
was a curate in Wiltshire, and afterwards a tutor in Edinburgh, but he suffered much 
from poverty, until the production of the Edinburgh Revieiet supplied him with regular 
literary employment. He moved to London in 1803, and in 1806 he got at last a 
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living, the rectory of Foston-le-Clay, in Yorkshire. At this time he was discharging 
his clerical duties (at Foston-le-Clay) by deputy, and writing his brilliant Peter 

Plymley letters (1807-8). Later on 
he exchanged Foston for the beautiful 
rectory of Combe Florey, in Somerset, 
where he loved to entertain his friends. 
In 1831 he was made a canon resi- 
dentiary of St. Paul’s. In his grand 
climacteric, 1839, as he said, he 
became by the death of a relative 
“unexpectedly a rich man.” He died 
in London on the 22nd of February 
1845. Sydney Smith was pre-emin- 
ently witty both in writing and in 
speech, a droll and delightful com- 
panion, a perfectly honest man, and a 
genuine lover of liberty and truth. 

A book which is little regarded 
to-day exercised so wide and so 
beneficial an influence on critical 
thought at the beginning of the 
century that it seems imperative to 
mention it here. The Curiosities 
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of Literature^ by Isaac D* Israeli, W2S not a masterpiece, but its storehouses 
of anecdote and cultivated reflection must have familiarised with the out- 
lines of literary history thousands who 
would have been repelled by a more 
formal work. We dare not speak here at 
any length of Cobbett and Combe, of 
Bentham and Dugald Stewart, of Homer 
and Mackintosh and Mary Wollstonecraft. 

Of all these writers, in their various ways, 
it may safely be said that their ideas were 
of more importance than their style, and 
that, interesting as they may severally be, 
they do not illustrate the evolution of 
English literature. 

William Cobbett (1762-1835) was bom 
at Famham. He was originally a forth labourer, 
then (1783) an attorney’s clerk in London. From 
1784 to 1791 he served as a private soldier in 
Nova Scotia. Under the pseudonym of Peter 
Porcupine, he became a mordant satiric pam- 
phleteer. He is best remembered now by his JRural JRides (1830), He was an exces- 
sively prolific occasional writer. William Combe (1741-1823) is famous as the 
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author of 21 ic Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of the Ph'Utrcsqnc (1812-21), and of a 
daringforgery,Z/W/j'/A7/(fwV/r//OT(T7S2). Thegieatchamiuon of pine utilitarianism, 
Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832), was the son of a bolicitor in Iloiiiidsditch. He was 
excessively precocious, and known as “ the philosopher " at the age of thirteen. He 
invented, or first made general, the formula of "the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number.” The uncouthness of Bentham’s 
style did injustice to his learning and to the 
freshness of his mind. He bequeathed his 
body to be dissected and preserved in Uni- 
versity College, where it may still be seen, 
dressed in the last suit of clothes which 
Bentham had made for him. Another octo- 
genarian was Isaac Disraeli (1766-1S4S), 
best known as the father of Lord Beaconb- 
field. He came of a family of Venetian 
Jews who settled in England about twenty 
years before the birth of Isaac ; and I e 
was educated in Amsterdam. He maJ^* 
the by-paths of literary history the subject of 
his life’s study, and he wrote two anecdotal 
miscellanies which are still among our minor 
classics, Curiosities of Literature^ 1791-1834, 
and The Calamities and Quarrels of Authors^ 

1812-14. His life was serene and his tem- 
per placid, "and amid joy or sorrow, the 
philosophic vein was ever evident.” Sir 
James Mackintosh (1765-1832) was an 
ambitious but upright public man, whose 
legal and political responsibilities— he lived 
to be Commissioner of the Board of Control 
—left him leisure for considerable literary activity, the results of which were mainly 
not given to the public until several years after his death. Dugald Stewart 
(1753-1828) was the principal metaphysician of his time, a disciple of Reid and com- 
mentator on his philosophy. He was a brilliant lecturer and a graceful writer : he 
was considered the finest didactic orator of his age. 

During the later years of this period romantic fiction fell into great 
decay. Out of its ashes sprang the historical novel, the invention of which 
was boldly claimed by Miss Jane Porter (1776-1850), whose Thaddctis of 
Warsaw^ 1803, long cherished by our great-grandfathers, and not entirely un- 
known to our fathers, had some faint merit. Other ladies, with the courage 
of their sex, but with remarkably little knowledge of the subject, attacked the 
muse of history. But nothing was really done of importance until Sir Walter 
Scott turned his attention from poetry to prose romance. Wtwerley was 
not published till 1814, and the long series of novels really belong to the 
subsequent chapter. They had, however, long been prepared for, and it 
will be convenient to consider them here. Scott had written a fragment 
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of an historical novel (afterwards Waverley) in 1805, and in 1808 he had 
taken up the useful task of preparing for the press an antiquarian story 
by Strutt, called Qucnhoo Hall. His long poems of the same decade had 
necessitated the approach to historical study in a romantic and yet human 

spirit. From his earliest 
years Scott had been 
laying up, from Scot- 
tish and from German 
sources, impressions 
which were to be defi- 
nitely useful to him in 
the creation of his great 
novels. At last, in the 
maturity of forty-three 
years, he began the 
gigimtic work which he 
w'as not to abandon 
until his death in 1832. 

It is difficult to speak 
of the novels of Sir 
Walter Scott in a per- 
fectly critical spirit. 
They are a cherished 
part of the heritage of 
the English - speaking 
race, and in discussing 
them we cannot bring 
ourselves to use regard- 
ing them anything but 
what to foreign critics 
seems the language of 
hyperbole. The noble 
geniality of attitude 
which they discover in 
the author, their peren- 
nial freshness, their 
variety, their magnifi- 
cent train of events,” make us impatient of the briefest reference to their 
shortcomings in execution. But it is, perhaps, not the highest loyalty to 
Scott to attempt to deny that his great books have patent faults : that the 
conduct of the story in Rob Roy is primitive, that the heroines of Ivanhoe are 
drawn with no psychological subtlety, that there is a great deal that is terribly 
heavy and unexhilarating in the pages of Peveril of the Peak. It is best, 
surely, to admit all this, to allow that Scott sometimes wrote too rapidly and 
too loosely, that his antiquarianism sometimes ran away with him, that his 
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pictures of mediiuval innnners are not always quite convincing. He has 
not the inevitable perfection of Jane Austen ; he makes no effort to present 
himself to us as so fine an artist. 

When this is admitted, let the enemy make the best they can of it. We 
may challenge the literatures of the world to produce a purer talent, or a 
writer who has with a more brilliant and sustained vivacity combined the 
novel with the romance, the tale of manners with the tale of wonder. 
Scott's early ideal was Fielding, and he began the Wcpverl^ series in rivalry 
with Tom JoneSy but he soon left his master. If Scott has not quite the 
intense sympathy with humanity, nor quite the \v3rm blood of Fielding, he 
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has resources which the earlier novelist never dreamed of. His design was 
to please the modern world by presenting a tale of the Middle Ages, and to 
do this he had to combat a wide ignorance of and lack of sympathy with 
history ; to create, without a model, homely as well as histrionic scenes of 
ancient life ; to enliven and push on the narrative by incessant contrasts, 
high with low, tragic with facetious, philosophical with adventurous. His 
first idea was, to dwell as exclusively as possible with Scottish chivalry. But 
Gujy iVannerifig'j once severely judged by the very admirers of Scott, now 
esteemed as one of his best books, showed what genius for humorous 
portraiture was possessed by the creator of Dandie Dinmont and Dominie 
Sampson; while the Antiquary^ in its pictures of’ seaside life in a fishing- 
town of Scotland, showed how close and how vivid was to be his observa- 
tion of rustic society. 
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In all the glorious series there are but two which a lover of Scott would 
wish away. It is needless to mention them ; their very names recall to us 
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that honourable tragedy of over-strain, of excessive imaginative labour, 
which bowed his head at length to the ground. The life of Scott, with its 
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splendeurs et misires — the former so hospitably shared, the latter so heroically 
borne — forms a romance as thrilling as any of his fictions, and one necessary 
to our perfect comprehension of his labours. Great as had been the vogue 
of his poems, it was far exceeded by that of his novels, and when Scott died 
his was doubtless the strongest naturalistic influence then being exercised in 
Europe. All the romances of Alexandre Dumas and Victor Hugo sprang 
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directly from him ; he had inspired Fouqu^ in Germany, M^nzoni in Italy, 
and Fernan Caballero in Spain. Wherever historical fiction of a picturesque 
and chivalrous order was produced, it bore the stamp of Walter Scott upon 
its margin. Nor with the decline of the imitations is it found that the 
original ceases to retain its hold on the interest of the English race. 

Bloodhounds. 

The pursuit of Border marauders was followed by the injured party and his friends 
with bloodhounds and bugle-hora, and was called the hoUirod. He was entitled, if his 
dog* could trace the scent to follow the invaders into the opposite kingdom ; a privilege 
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which often occasioned bloodshed. In addition to what has been said of the bloodhounc 
1 may add, that the breed was kept up by the Buccleuch family on their Border estate 
till within the eighteenth centur}’. A person wus alive in the memor>' of man, who remem 
bered a bloodhound being" kept at Eldinhope, in Ettricke Forest, for whose maintenanc 
the tenant had an allowance of meal. At the time the sheep were always watched a 
night. Upon one occasion, when the duty had fallen on the narrator, then a lad, h- 
became exhausted with fatigue, and fell asleep upon a bank near sunrising. Suddenly h< 
was awakened by the tread of horses, and saw five men, well mounted and armed, ridi 
briskly over the edge of the hill. They stopped and looked at the flock ; but the day wa 
too far broken to admit the chance of their carrying any of them off. One of them, ii 
spite, leaped from his horse, and, coming to the shepherd, seized him by the belt he won 
round his waist ; and, setting his foot upon his body, pulled it till it broke, and carried i 
away wnth him. They rode off at the gallop ; and, the shepherd giving the alarm, th< 
bloodhound was turned loose, and the people in the neighbourhood alarmed. Th< 
marauders, however, escaped, notwithstanding a sharp pursuit. This circumstance serve* 
to show how very' long the license of the Borderers continued in some degree to manifes 
itself. 

Humanity of British Soldiers. 

Even the unexampled gallantry of the British army in the campaign of 1810-11 
although they never fought but to conquer, will do them less honour in history than theii 
humanity, attentive to soften to the utmost of their power the horrors which war, in its 
mildest aspect, must always inflict upon the defenceless inhabitants of the country ir 
which it is waged, and which, on this occasion, were tenfold augmented by the barbarous 
cruelties of the French. Soup-kitchens were established by subscription among the 
officers, wherever the troops were quartered for any length of time. The commissaries 
contributed the heads, feet, &c., of the cattle slaughtered for the soldiery : rice, vegetables 
and bread, whei*e it could be had, were purchased by the officers. Fifty or sixty starving 
peasants were daily fed at one of these regimental establishments, and carried home the 
relics to their famished households. The emaciated wretches, who could not crawl from 
weakness, were speedily employed in pruning their vines. While pursuing Massena, the 
soldiers evinced the same spirit of humanity, and in many instances, when reduced them- 
selves to short allowance, from having outmarched their supplies, they shared theix 
pittance with the starving inhabitants, who had ventured back to view the ruins of theii 
habitations, burnt by the retreating enemy, and to bury the bodies of their relations whom 
they had butchered. Is it possible to know such facts without feeling a sort of confidence, 
that those who so well deserve victory are most likely to attain it ? — It is not the least ol 
Lord Wellington's military merits, that the slightest disposition towards marauding meets 
immediate punishment. Independently of all moral obligation, the army which is most 
orderly in a friendly country, has always proved most formidable to an armed enemy. 

Walter Scott, so long a European force, has now, foiled by the victory 
of the school of Balzac, retired once more to the home he came from, but 
on British soil there is as yet no sign of any diminution of his honour or 
popularity. Continental criticism is bewildered at our unshaken loyalty to 
a writer whose art can be easily demonstrated to fee obsolete in many of its 
characteristics. But English readers confess the perennial attractiveness 
of a writer whose tone ” is the most perfect in our national literature, who 
has left not a phrase which is morbid or petulant or base, who is the very 
type of that generous freedom of spirit which we are pleased to identify 
with the character of an English gentleman. Into the persistent admiration 
of Sir Walter Scott there enters something of the militant imperialism of 
our race. 



CHAPTER II 


THE AGE OF BYRON 
1815-1840 

It is noticeable that the early manifestations of the reforming spirit in 
English literature had been accompanied by nothing revolutionary in 
morals or conduct. It is true that, at the very outset, Wordsworth, Southey, 
and Coleridge had been in- 
clined to a pantisocratic '' 
sympathy with the principles 
of the French Revolution, and 
had leaned to the radical side 
in politics. But the spirit of 
revolt was very mildly awak- 
ened in them, and when the 
Reign of Terror came, their 
aspirations after democratic 
freedom were nipped in the 
bud. Early in the century 
Wordsworth had become, 
what he remained, a Church 
and State Tory of the extreme 
type ; Southey, who in 1794 
had, "shocking to say, wavered 
between deism and atheism," 
promptly developed a horror 
for every species of liberal 
speculation, and contributed 
with gusto to the Quarterly 
Review. Temperament and 
circumstance combined to 
make Scott a conservative in 
politics and manners. Meanwhile, it was in the hands of these peaceful 
men that the literary revolution was proceeding, and we look back fxoxn 1815 
with a sense of the extraordinary modesty and wholesome law-»6idmg 
morality of the generation which introduced romanticism in this country, 
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No section of English literature is, we will not say more innocent merely, 
but more void of the appearance of offence than that which was produced 
by the romantic reformers of our poetry. The audacity of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge was purely artistic ; it was bounded by the determination to 
destroy certain conventions of style, and to introduce new elements and 
new aspects into the treatment of poetry. But these novelties included 

nothing that could unsettle, or even excite, the conscience of the least 

mature of readers. Both these great uriters spoke much of passion, and 
insisted on its resumption by an art which had permitted it to escape too 
long. But by passion Wordsworth understood no unruly turbulence of 

the senses, no revolt against con- 
ventional manners, no disturbance 
of social custom. He conceived 

the term, and illustrated his con- 

ception in his poetry, as intense 
emotion concentrated upon some 
object of physical or pathetic beauty 
— such as a mountain, a child, a 
flower — ^and led directly by it into 
the channel of imaginative expres- 
sion. He sawthat there were aspects 
of beauty which might lead to dan- 
ger, but from these he and Scott, 
and even Coleridge, resolutely turned 
away their eyes. 

To all the principal witers of 
this first generation, not merely vice, 
but coarseness and licence were 
abhorrent, as they had been to no 
earlier race of Englishmen. The 
rudeness of the eighteenth century 
gave way to a cold refinement, ex- 
quisitely crystal in its highest expressions, a little empty and inhuman in its 
lower ones. What the Continental nations unite to call our “hypocrisy,” 
our determination not to face the ugly side of nature at all, to deny the 
very existence of the unseemly instincts, now came to the front. In con- 
trast to the European riot, England held her garments high out of the 
mire, with a somewhat mincing air of excessive virtue. The image was 
created of Britannia, with her long teeth, prudishly averting her elderly eyes 
from the (kncan of the nations. So far as this refinement was genuine it 
was a good thing — ^the spotless purity of Wordsworth and Scott is matter 
for national pride — but so far as it was indeed h3rpocritical, so &r as it was 
an exhibition of empty spiritual arrogance, it was hateful. In any case, the 
cord was drawn so tight that it was bound to snap, and to the generation of 
intensely proper, conservative poets and novelists there succeeded a race 
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of bards who rejoiced to be thought profligates, socialists, and atheists. 
Our literature was to become revolutionary *' at last. 

In the sixth Lord Byron the pent-up animal spirits of the new era 
found the first channel for their violence, and England positively revelled 
in the poetry of crime and chaos. The representative of a race of lawless and 
turbulent men, proud as Lucifer, beautiful as Apollo, sinister as Loki, Byron 
appeared on the scenes arrayed in every quality which could dazzle the 
youthful and alarm the mature. His lovely curly head moved all the women 
to adore him; his melancholy attitudes were mysteriously connected 
with stories of his appalling wicked- 
ness; his rank and ostentation of 
life, his wild exotic tastes, his defi- 
ance of restraint, the pathos of his 
physical infirmity, his histrionic 
gifts as of one, half mountebank, 
half archangel, all these combined 
to give his figure, his whole legend, 
a matchless fascination. Nor, 
though now so much of the gold 
is turned to tinsel, though now the 
lights are out upon the stage where 
Byron strutted, can we cease to be 
fascinated. Even those who most 
strenuously deny him imagination, 
style, the durable parts of literature, 
cannot pretend to be unmoved by 
the unparalleled romance of his 
career. Goethe declared that a man 
so pre-eminent for character had 
never existed in literature before, 
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and would probably never appear ^ ^ . . , . , . « 

again. This should give us the note 

for a comparative estimate of Byron : in quality of style he is most un- 
equal, and is never, perhaps, absolutely first-rate; but as an example of 
the literary temperament at its boiling-point, history records no more brilliant 


Byron was in haste to be famous, and wrote before he had learned his art. 
His intention was to resist the incursion of the romantic movement, and at 
the age of twenty-one he produced a satire, the aim of which, so far as it was 
not merely splenetic, was the dethronement of Wordsworth and Coleridge in 
favour of Dryden and Pope. In taste and conviction he was reactionary 
to the very last ; but when he came to write, the verse poured forth like lava, 
and took romantic forms in spite of him. His character was formed 
during the two wild years of exile (June 1809 till July 1811), when, a prey 
to a frenzied restlessness, he scoured the Mediterranean, rescued Turkish 
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women, visited Lady Hester Stanhope, swam across the Hellespont, rattled 
at the windows of seraglios, and even — so Goethe and the world believed 
— murdered a man with a yataghan and captured an island of the Cyclades. 
Before he began to sing of Lara and the Giaour he was himself a Giaour, 
himself Lara and Conrad; he had travelled with a disguised Gulnare, he 
had been beloved by Medora, he had stabbed Hassan to the heart, and fought 
by the side of Alp the renegade ; or, if he had not done quite all this, people 
insisted that he had, and he was too melancholy to deny the impeachment. 

Languid as Byron affected 
to be, and haughtily indolent, 
he wrote with extraordinary 
persistence and rapidity. Few 
poets have composed so 
much in so short a time. The 
first two cantos of Childe 
Harold in 1812 lead off the 
giddy masque of his produc- 
tions, which for the next few 
years were far too numerous 
to be mentioned here in detail. 
Byron's verse romances, 
somewhat closely modelled 
in form on those of Scott, 
began with the Giaour^ and 
each had a beautiful, fatal 
hero '‘of one virtue and a 
thousand crimes,” in whom 
tens of thousands of awe- 
struck readers believed tliey 
recognised the poet himself 
in masquerade. All other 
poetry instantly paled before 
the astounding success of 
Byron, and Scott, who had 
reigned unquestioned as the 
popular minstrel of the age, "g:ive over writing verse-romances” and took 
to prose. Scott's courtesy to his young rival was hardly more exquisite 
than the personal respect which Byron showed to one whom he insisted in 
addressing as "the Monarch of Parnassus”; but Scott's gentle chieftains 
were completely driven out of the field by the Turkish bandits and pirates. 
All this time Byron was writing exceedingly little that has stood the test of 
time; nor, indeed, up to the date of his marriage in 1815, can it be said 
that he had produced much of any real poetical importance. He was now, . 
however, to be genuinely unhappy and candidly inspired. 

Adversity drove him in upon himself, and gave him something of creative 
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sincerity. Perhaps, if he had lived, and had found peace with advancing 
years, he might have become a great artist. But that he never contrived 
to be. In i8i6 he left England, shaking its dust from his feet, no longer 
a pinchbeck pirate, but a genuine outlaw, in open enmity with society. This 
enfranchisement acted upon his genius like a tonic, and in the last eight 
years of his tempestuous and lawless life he mote many things of extra- 
ordinary power and even splendour. Two sections of his work approach, 
nearer than any others, perfection in their kind. In a species of magnificent 
invective, of which the Vision of 
Judgment is the finest example, 

Byron rose to the level of Dryden 
and Swift ; in the picturesque satire 
of social life — ^where he boldly imi- 
tated the popular poets of Italy, and 
in particular Casti and Pulci — ^his 
extreme ease and versatility, his 
masterly blending of humour and 
pathos, ecstasy and misanthropy, 
his variegated knowledge of men 
and manners, gave him, as Scott 
observed, something of the univer- 
sality of Shakespeare. Here he is 
to be studied in B^o and in the 
unmatched Don Juan of his last six 
years. It is in these and the related 
works that we detect the only per- 
durable Byron, the only poetry that 
remains entirely worthy of the 
stupendous fame of the author. 

It is the fatal defect of Byron 
that his verse is rarely exquisite. 

That indescribable combination of 
harmony in form with inevitable 
propriety in language which thrills Byron 

the reader of Milton, of Wordsworth, « Drawing fy comt d tatm in 1833. 

of Shelley, of Tennyson — this is 

scarcely to be discerned in Byron. We are, in exchange, presented with 
a rapid volume of rough melody, burning words which are torches rather 
than stars, a fine impetuosity, a display of personal temperament which it has 
nowadays become more interesting to study in the poet than in the poetry, a 
great noise of trumpets and kettledrums in which the more delicate melodies 
of verse are drowned. These refinements, however, are imperceptible to 
all but native ears, and the lack of them has not prevented Byron from 
seeming to foreign critics to be by far the greatest and the most powerful 
of our poets. There was no difficulty in comprehending his splenffid. 
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rolling rhetoric ; and wherever a European nation stood prepared to in*- 

veigh against tyranny and conventionality, 
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the spirit of Byron was ready to set its 
young poets ablaze. 

Hence, while in England the influence 
of Byron on poetry was not in the least 
degree commensurate with his fame, and 
while we have here to look to prose-writers, 
such as Bulwer and Disraeli, as his most 
direct disciples, his verse inspired a whole 
galaxy of poets on the Continent. The re- 
vh’al of Russian and Polish literature dates 
from Byron ; his spirit is felt in the entire 
attitude and in not a few of the accents 
of Heine and of Leopardi ; while to the 
romantic writers of France he seemed the 
final expression of all that was magnificent 
and intoxicating. Neither Lamartine nor 
Vigny, Victor Hugo nor Musset, was inde- 
pendent of Byron's influence, and in the 
last-mentioned we have the most exact 


reproduction of the peculiar Byronic 


gestures and passionate self-abandonment which the world has seen. 


In Don Juan Byron had said that "poetry is but passion." This was 


a heresy, which it would be easy to refute, 
since by passion he intended little more than 
a relinquishing of the will to the instincts. 
But it was also a prophecy, for it was the 
reassertion of the right of the individual 
imagination to be a law to itself, and all sub- 
sequent emancipation of the spirit may be 
traced back to the ethical upheaval of which 
Byron was the storm-thrush. He finally 
broke up the oppressive silence which the 
pure accents of Wordsworth and Coleridge 
had not quite been able to conquer. With 
Byron the last rags of the artificiality which 
had bound European expression for a cen- 
tury and a half were torn off and flung to 
the winds. He taught roughly, melodrama- 
tically, inconsistently, but he taught a lesson 
of force and vitality. He was full of techni- 
cal faults, drynesses, flatnesses; he lacked the 
power to finish ; he offended by a hundred 
careless impertinences ; but his whole being 
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was an altar on which the flame of personal genius flared like a conflagration. 
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Georg^e Gordon B3rron, the sixth Lord Byron (1788-1824), was the only child 
of Captain John Byron by his second wife, Miss 
Catherine Gordon of Gight. He was bom on 
the 22nd of January 1788, in London. The 
father, who had led a life of the wildest reckless- 
ness, died at Valenciennes in 1791. He had 
abandoned his wife, who, with her infant son, 
settled in lodgings in Aberdeen. From his 
father, and his father’s line, the poet inherited 
his spirit of adventurous eccentricity, and from 
his mother his passionate temper and amenity 
to tenderness. In 1794 the sudden death of 
his cousin in Corsica made “ the little boy who 
lives at Aberdeen ” the heir to the title, and in 

1798 the poet succeeded his grand-uncle, the 
“wicked Lord Byron” who had killed Mr. 

Chaworth in 1765, and who had survived at 
Newstead to extreme old age in a wretched 
defiance of society. After going to school at 

Nottingham, the boy was brought to London in Ai^usta Ada Byrcm 

1799 to be treated, but in vain, for a club-foot 
In 1800 Byron made his first “dash into poetrj',” 
inspired by the “transparent” beauty of his 

cousin, Margaret Parker. He was at this time at school at Dulwich, where his studies 
were so absurdly interfered with by his mother’s indulgence, that in 1801 he was re- 
moved by his guardian, Lord Carlisle, to 
Harrow. Here Byron was greatly benefited, 
morally and intellectually, by the discipline of 
Dr. Drury. At Harrow he was turbulent and 
capricious, yet irregularly ardent in his studies 
and civilised by warm and valuable friendships. 
In his holidays, which were commonly spent 
with his mother, he became intimate with Mary 
Ann Chaworth of Annesley, to whom in 1805 
he became passionately attached; but in the 
summer of 1805 she married a local squire. 
Byron, a few weeks later, was removed to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where in July 1808 
he took his degree. At the university he deve- 
loped more athletic tastes than at school, and 
shot, rode, and boxed with skill: he had the 
reputation of being “ a young man of tumultuous 
passions,” After a false start in November 
•John Cam Hobhouse Byron collected his juvenile poems again 

_ - . ^ . and issued them privately in January 1807 ; two 

Prom an Bngraving after a Portrait hy , , ^ 

Wiveil months later he published from the Newark 

press the Hours of Idleness, He was now 
nominally at Cambridge, and fitfully hard at work, but between whiles sowing wild oats 

VQL. IV. H 
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with much parade and effrontery, and posing as “a perfect Timon, not nineteen/ 
In 1808 Byron left Cambridge for good, and settled at Newstead, and in 1809 

made his first appearance, 
not a favourable one, in the 
House of Lords. English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers 
was now published, and 
proved an instant success. 
A final revel at Newstead 
Abbey was suddenly broken 
up in June 1809, and Byron 
left England with Hobhouse, 
intending to travel in Persia 
and India The friends saw 
something of Portugal and 
Spain, and in the autumn ar- 
rived in Turkey, to spend the 
winter in Greece. The poem of Childe Harold accompanied the wanderings of which 
it became the record; the second canto was finished at Smyrna in March iSio, 
and Byron passed on to Constantinople. The next twelve months were spent in travel 
and adventure, and in the composition of 
masses of verse; in July 1811, with “a 
collection of marbles and skulls and hem- 
lock and tortoises and servants,’’ Byron re- 
turned to England. Before he could reach 
Newstead his mother was dead. For the 
next eighteen months the life of Byron offers 
no points of signal interest, but in February 
1812 his active literary career began with the 
first instalment of Childe Harold; it was 
followed, in 1813, by The Waltz, The Giaour, 
and The Bride of Ahydos ; in 1814 by The 
Corsair, Zara, and the Ode to Napoleon ; 
and in 1815 by Hebrew Melodies; and in 
1816 by The Siege of Corinth and Parisina. 

These dates mark the first outbreak of 
Byron’s immense popularity. He became at 
once the only possible competitor of Scott, 
with whom this rivalry did not prevent his 
forming a friendship highly to the credit of 
both, though they did not actually meet 
until the spring of 1815, when, “like the 
old heroes in Homer, we exchanged gifts ; "Th® Conntesa GmcdoH 

I [says Scott] gave Byrori a beautiful dagger From a Bust in the Palazao Gamba, Ravenna 
mounted with gold, . . . and Byron sent 

me a large sepulchral vase of silver full of dead men’s bones.” Women were 
not so platonicaJly moved by the “ pale, proud ” poet ; they noted him as 
'^znad, bad, and dangerous to know.” With all his fame and all his conquests 
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Byron was profoundly unhappy, and it was to find happiness that he plunged, 
without reflection, into his luckless marriage with Miss Millbanke, to whom he had 
proposed and been rejected in 1813. She now accepted him, and in January 1815 
they were married. For a year the ill-assorted couple hved together in tolerable 
comfort; then, suddenly, Lady Byron took advantage of a \'isit she was paying to 
her family in Leicestershire, to announce to her husband in London that she should 
not return to him. She demanded a legal separation, 
but doggedly refused to state her reasons, and in spite 
of reams of commentary and conjecture we are as much 
in the dark to-day, as regards the real causes of the 
separation, as the gossips were eighty years ago. It is 
certain that, at first, the poet was patient and concilia- 
tory, but, under his wife’s obduracy, his temper broke 
down, and with extraordinary want of tact he made the 
public his confidants. His violent popularity had for 
some time been waning, and this want of prudence 
destroyed it — ^the whole British nation went over in 
sympathy to the insulted wife. On what grounds the 
public formed their opinion it is still difficult to discover, 
but, as Byron said, “it was general and it was decisive.” 

The poet was accused of every crime, and before the 
storm of obloquy his pride and his sensitiveness re- 
coiled; he turned and fled from England, settling 
himself “ by the waves of the Adriatic, like the stag at 
bay, who betakes himself to the waters.” In April 1816 
he left Iwondon for Ostend, and he never set foot in his 
native land again. He brought with him a coach and 
a retinue ; in Brussels the former was exchanged for a 
caliche, in which he travelled to Geneva. Here he 
formed an intimacy with Shelley, with whom he took 
many excursions on the lak^ being nearly wrecked on 
one occasion. The Shelleys left Geneva for England 
in September, and Byron set out on a journey through 
Switzerland, of which Manfred was the result. This 
first year of exile was highly productive of poetry ; to 
1816 belong The Prisoner of Chilian^ The Dream^ 

Chllde Harold^ Canto IIL^ and many of Byron’s finest 
lyrics. In October he started for Italy, and settled in 
Venice for several months. The year 1817 was spent Palazzo Gmcdoli, Ravenna 
either in that city or in restless wanderings over the 

length and breadth of Italy ; in the autumn he rented a small villa at Este. His 
life now became absolutely reckless and wildly picturesque ; a whole romantic legend 
gathered around it, which Byron himself was at no pains to reprove. He became, 
as one of his own servants said, “a good gondolier, spoiled by being a poet and a 
lord.” Intellectually and imaginatively, it is plain that this romantic, lawless life 
•uited Byron’s temperament admirably. It was at this time that he wrote with the 
greatest vigour. Early in 1818 he finished Beppo^ later he composed Mae^pa^ and 
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in the winter of that year he began Don Juan. At this time he had the charge of 

his little daughter Allegro, whom in the 
summer of 1820 he put to school with 
the nuns at Cavalli Bagni; in April 
1 82 2 she died, to Byron’s bitter sorrow, 
at the age of five years. Early in 1819 
the poet began his liaison with Theresa, 
Countess Guiccioli, a beautiful young 
woman of the Romagna, who fell 
violently in love with him. Byron came 
over to Ravenna to visit her in June, 
and stayed with her there and at 
Bologna till nearly the end of the year. 
After a brief cessation of their loves 
he joined her again at Ravenna early 
in 1 8 20; this was a period of com- 
parative quietude, and B3n:on wrote 
Marino Faliero^ The Pro^hety of Dante^ 
and the fourth and fifth cantos of Don 
Juan. “ This connection with La 
Guiccioli,” as Shelley clearly observed, 
was “ an inestimable benefit ” to Byron ; 

Bynm’s House at RavemiSy with a Tablet the younger poet conceived the idea 

over the door relating to him of bringing the lovers over to Pisa, a 

safer town for them than Ravenna. 
Shelley secured the Palazzo Lanfranchi, and Byron took up his abode there in 
November 1821. He brought with him three dramas composed in Ravenna, 
The Two Foscari^ Sardanapalus^ 
and Cam. At Pisa Byron re- 
sumed his eager poetic activity, 
and in 1822 finished Werner^ 

The Deformed Transformed^ 
and Heaven and Earthy more 
or less daring examples of his 
new passion for romantic drama. 

Cain^ in particular, awakened a 
storm of hostility among the 
orthodox in England, and the 
name of Byron became ana- 
thema; there was even a sug- 
gestion that the publisher should 
be proceeded against It was The Pme Forest at Ravenna, a favourite 

in the midst of this fanatic storm ride of Byron’s 

that Byron still more audaci- 
ously outraged British respectability with what is perhaps the fiinest of all his 
writings, The Vision of Judgment (1822), and this time the printer was prosecuted 
and fined. B3n:on’s breach with all that was respectable in England was now 
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complete; he gave up any idea of returning. In July the drowning of Shelley was B 
great shock to Byron, and, the Tuscan 
police about this time becoming very 
troublesome, he left Pisa and settled 
with La Guicdoli near Genoa, at the 
Villa Saluzzo ; this was his last Italian 
home. Here he took up I?on Juan 
once more, and here he wrote Ths 
Island and The Age of Bronze, Byron 
now became greatly interested in the 
war of Greek independence; he was 
elected a ‘member of the Greek com- 
mittee of government, and began to 
think that he might be useful in the 
Morea. In July 1823 he started from 
Genoa with money, arms, and medicines 
for the revolutionaries. After landing at 
Leghorn, where he received an epistle 
in verse from Goethe, Byron reached 
Kephalonia in August and stayed there 
until December. There was a sugges- 
tion that the Greeks should make him 
their king, and he said, “ If they make 
me the offer, I will perhaps not reject 
it.” In the last days of 1S23 he arrived 
with all his retinue at Missolonghi, 
received “as if he were the Messiah.” 

But he was soon attacked by an illness, which took the form of rheumatic fever. 

On the 19th of April 1824 
he died at Missolonghi — 
England had lost her bright- 
est genius, Greece her noblest 
friend.” His body was em- 
balmed and sent to England, 
where burial in Westminster 
Abbey was applied for and 
refused to it; on the i6th of 
July Byron was buried at 
Hucknall Torkard. In 1830, 
when the scandal caused by 
his adventures had begun to 
die away, Moore published 
his Lifo and Letters of Byron^ 
which revealed the poet as 
a brilliant and racy writer of 
easy prose- Without question, 
Byron is among the most admirable of English letter-writers, and his correspondence 
offers a valuable commentary on his works in verse. In' the final edition of his works 
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brought out by Mr. R. E. Prothero between 1898 and 1903, the mass of B3Ton’s 
letters is almost doubled. The beauty of Byron was proverbial ; he had dark curled 
hair, a pale complexion, great elegance, and, notwithstanding his slight deformity, 
activity of figure, with eyes the most lustrous ever seen. His restlessness, his self- 
consciousness, his English pride, his Italian passion, the audacity and grandeur of his 
dreams, his ** fatal” fascination, made him, and make him still, the most interesting 
personality in the history of English literature. 

From “Prometheus.” 

Titan 1 to thee the strife was given 
Between the suffering and the will, 

Which torture where they cannot kill j 
And the inexorable Heaven, 

And the deaf tyranny of Fate, 

The ruling principle of Hate, 

Which for its pleasure doth create 
The things it may annihilate. 

Refused thee even the boon to die : 

The wretched gift Eternity 
Was thine — and thou hast home it well 
All that the Thunderer wrung from thee 
Was but the menace which flung back 
On him the tonnents of thy rack ; 

The fate thou didst so well foresee. 

But would not to appease him tell ; 

And in thy Silence was his Sentence, 

And in his soul a vain repentance, 

And evil dread so ill dissembled, 

That in his hand the lightnings trembled. 

Thy godlike crime was to be kind. 

To render with thy precepts less 
The sum of human wretchedness, 

And strengthen Man with his own mind ; 

But baffled as thou wert from high, 

StiU in thy patient energy. 

In the endurance, and repulse 
Of thine impenetrable Spirit, 

Which Earth and Heaven could not convulse, 

A mighty lesson we inherit : 

Thou art a symbol and a sign 
To mortals of their fate and force ; 

Like thee Man is in part divine, 

A troubled stream fiom a pure source ; 

And Man in portions can foresee 
His own funereal destiny ; 

His wretchedness, and his resistance, 

And his sad unallied existence : 

To which his Spirit may oppose 
Itself— and equal to all woes, 

And a firm will, and a deep sense. 

Which even in torture can descry 
Its own concentred recompense, 

Triumphant where it dares defy. 

And making Death a Victory I 
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Stanzas for Music. 

There be none of Beauty’s daugrhters 
With a mag-ic like thee ; 

And like music on the waters 
Is thy sweet voice to me. 

When, as if its sound were causing- 
The charmed ocean’s pausing. 

The waves lie still and gleaming. 

And the lull’d winds seem dreaming ; 

And the midnight moon is weaving 
Her bright chain o’er the deep. 

Whose breast is gently heaving. 

As an infant’s asleep : 

So the spirit bows before thee. 

To listen and adore thee. 

With a full but soft emotion. 

Like the swell of Summer’s ocean. 

Description of Haioee from "Don Juan.** 

Her brow was overhung with coins of gold, 

That sparkled o’er the auburn of her hair. 

Her clustering hair, whose longer locks were roll’d 
In braids behind ; and though her stature were 
Kven of the highest for a female mould. 

They nearly reached her heel ; and in her air 
There was a something which bespoke command. 
As one who was a lady in the land. 

Her hair, 1 said, was auburn ; but her eyes 

Were black as death, their lashes the same hue. 
Of downcast length, in whose silk shadow lies 
Deepest attraction ; for when to the view 
Forth from its raven fringe the full glance flies, 
Ne’er with such force the swiftest arrow flew ; 
*Tis as the snake late coil’d, who pours his length. 
And hurls at once his venom and his strength. 

Her brow was white and low, her cheekfs pure dye 
Like twilight, rosy still with the set sun ; 

Short upper lip — sweet lips that make us sigh 
Fver to have seen such : for she was one 
Fit for the model of a statuary 

(A race of mere impostors, when all’s done 
I’ve seen much finer women, ripe and real. 

Than all the nonsense of their stone idealX 

From "Stanzas.” 

Could Love for ever 
Run like a river. 

And Time’s endeavour 
Be tried in vain — 
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No other pleasure 
With this could measure^ 

And like a treasure 
We’d hug- the chain ; 

But since our sighing 
Ends not in dying. 

And, formed for flying. 

Love plumes his wing ; 

Then for this reason 
Let’s love a season, — 

But let that season be only Spring. 

When lovers parted 
Feel broken-hearted. 

And, all hopes thwarted. 

Expect to die, — 

A few years older. 

Ah i how much colder 
They might behold her 
For whom they sigh I 
When link’d together, 

In every weather. 

They pluck Love’s feather 
F rom out his wing — 

He’ll stay for ever. 

But sadly shiver 

Without his plumage, when past the spring 

From “The Vision of Judgment.” 

Saint Peter sat by the celestial gate : 

His keys were rusty, and the lock was dull. 

So little trouble had been given of late : 

Not that the place by any means was full, 

But since the Gallic era “ eighty-eight,” 

The devils had ta’en a longer, stronger pull. 
And a pull all together,” as they say 
At sea — ^which drew most souls another way. 

The angels all were singing out of tune. 

And hoarse with having little else to do. 
Excepting to wind up the sun and moon. 

Or curb a runaway young star or two. 

Or wild colt of a comet, which too soon 

Broke out of bounds o’er the ethereal bluci 
Splitting some planet with its playful tail. 

As boats are sometimes by a wanton whale. 

The guardi^ seraphs had retired on high. 
Finding their charges past all care below ; 
Terrestrial business fill’d nought in the sky 
Save the recording angel’s black bureau ; 

Who found, indeed, the facts to multiply 
With su<^ rapidity of vice and woe, 
rhat he had stripp’d off both his wings in quills. 
And yet was in arrear of human ills. 
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His business so augmented of late years, 

That he was forced, against his will no doubt 
(Just like those cherubs, earthly ministers), 

For some resource to turn himself about, 

And claim the help of his celestial peers. 

To aid him ere he should be quite worn out, 

By the increased demand for his remarks : 

Six angels and twelve saints were named his clerks. 

This was a handsome board— at least for heaven ; 

And yet they had even then enough to do, 

So many conquerors’ cars were daily driven, 

So many kingdoms fitted up anew' ; 

Each day, too, slew its thousands six or seven. 

Till at the crowning carnage, Waterloo, 

They threw their pens down in divine disgust, 

The page was so besmear’d with blood and dust 

On this Day I Complete my Thirty-Sixth Year. 

Missolongiu, January sa, i8a^ 
’Tis time thds heart should be unmoved, 

Since others it hath ceased to move : 

Yet, though I cannot be beloved. 

Still let me love 1 

My days are in the yellow leaf ; 

The flowers and fruits of love are gone : 

The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone. 

The fire that on my bosom preys 
Is lone as some volcanic isle ; 

No torch is kindled at its blaze — 

A funeral pile. 

The hope, the fear, the jealous care, 

The exalted portion of the pain 
And power of love, I cannot ^are, 

But wear the chain. 

But ’tis not thus— 2 sA ’tis not here--- 
Such thoughts should shake my soul, nor turn. 

Where glory decks the hero’s bier, 

Or binds his brow. 

The sword, the banner, and the field, 

Glory and Greece, around me see I 
The Spartan, borne upon his shield, 

Was not more free. 

Awake 1 (not Greece— she is awake !) 

Awak^ my spirit 1 Think through whom 
Thy life-blood tracks its parent lake, 

And then strike home I 

Tread those reviving passions down 
Unworthy manhood I— unto thee 
Indifleient should the smile or frown 
Of beauty be. 
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If thou regrett’st thy youth, wfy livef 
The land of honourable death 
Is here : — up to the field, and give 
Away thy breath. 

Seds out — ^less often sought than found — 

A soldier’s grave, for thee the best ; 

Then look around, and choose thy ground, 

And take thy rest. 

The experiment which Byron made was repeated with a more exquisite 
sincerity by Percy Bysshe Shelley, who resembled him in belonging 
to the aristocratic class, and in having a strong instinctive passion for liberty 

and toleration. The 
younger poet, however, 
showed still less caution 
than the elder, and while 
yet a boy gained a dan- 
gerous reputation for 
violent radical prejudices 
and anti-social convic- 
tions. Partly on this ac- 
count, and partly because 
the transcendental imagi- 
nation of Shelley was less 
easy than Byron's piratical 
romance for common 
minds to appreciate, the 
poetry of the former was 
almost completely unre- 
cognised until many years 
after his death, and Byron's 
deference to Shelley was 
looked upon as a fantastic 
whim of friendship. The 
younger poet was erratic 
at Eton and Oxford, being 
expelledfrom the university 
for a puerile outburst of 
atheism. The productions 
of Shelley were already numerous when, in his Alastor, he first showed 
any definite disposition for the higher parts of poetry. This majestic 
study in blank verse was superior in melody and in imaginative beauty 
to anything that had been written in English, other than by Wordsworth 
and Coleridge in their youth, since the romantic age began. The scholar- 
ship of Milton and Wordsworth was obvious, but Alastor contains passages 
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descriptive of the transport of the soul in the presence of natural loveliness 
in which a return to the Hellenic genius for style is revealed. 

Shelley lived only six years longer, but these were years of feverish 
composition, sustained, in spite of almost complete want of public sympathy, 
at a fiery height of intensity. He left England, and in that exile was brought 
immediately into contact with Byron, with w'hom he formed an intimacy 
which no eccentricity on either side sufi&ced to dissolve. That he was 
serviceable to B3nron no one will deny; that Byron depressed him he did 
not attempt to conceal from himself; yet the esteem of the more popular 
poet was valuable to the 
greater one. The terror 
caused by the vague r ^our^ 
of Shelley’s rebelliouscolP” 
victions was not allayed by 
the publication of Loon and 
CythnUf a wild narrative of 
an enthusiastic brother and 
sister, martyrs to liberty. In 
1818 was composed, but not 
printed, the singularly per- 
fect realistic poem of Julian 
and Maddalo. Shelley was 
now saturating himself with 
the finest Greek and Italian ' 
classic verse — weaving out 
of his thoughts and intellec- 
tual experiences a pure and 
noble system of aesthetics. 

This he illustrated by his 
majestic, if diffuse and some- 
times overstrained lyrical 
drama of Prometheus Uft- 
bound, with which he pub- 
lished a few independent 
lyrics which scarcely have their peer in the literature of the wcrld; 
among these the matchless 0 <^ to the West Wind must be named. The 
same year saw the publication of the Ce}ici, the most dramatic poetic play 
written in English since the tragedy of Venice Preserved. Even here, where 
Shelley might expect to achieve popularity, something odious in the essence 
of the plot warned off the public. 

He continued to publish, but without an audience ; nor did his Epipsy- 
rhidionf a melodious rhapsody of Platonic love, nor his Adonazs, an elegy 
of high dignity and splendour, in the manner of Moschus and in com- 
memoration of Keats, nor the crystalline lyrics with which he eked out 
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his exiguous publications, attract the slightest interest. Shelley was, more 
than any other English poet has been, k banni de Hesse. Then, without 
warning, he was drowned while yachting in the Gulf of Spezzia. He left 
behind him unrevised, amid a world of exquisite fragments, a noble but 
vague gnomic poem. The Triumph of Life, in which Petrarch’s Trionfi are 
summed up and sometimes excelled. 

A life of disappointment and a death in obscurity were gradually followed 
by the growth of an almost exaggerated reputation. Fifty years after his 
death Shelley had outshone all his contemporaries — nay, with the exception 
of Shakespeare, was probably the most passionately admired of all the 
English poets. If this extremity of feme has once more slightly receded, 
if Shelley holds his place among the sovereign minstrels of England, but 
rather abreast of than in front of them, it is because time has reduced 
certain of his violent paradoxes to commonplaces, and because the world, 
after giving several of his axioms of conduct full and respectful considera- 
tion, has determined to refrain from adopting them. Shelley, when he was 
not inspired and an artist, was a prophet vaguely didactic or neurotically 
prejudiced ; his is the highest ideal of poetic art produced by the violence 
of the French Revolution, but we are too constantly reminded of that moral 
parentage, and his sans-culottism is no longer exhilarating, it' is merely 
tiresome. There are elements, then, even in Shelley, which have to be 
pared away; but, when these are removed, the remainder is beautiful 
beyond the range of praise — perfect in aerial, choral melody, perfect in 
the splendour and purity of its imagery, perfect in the divine sweetness 
and magnetic tenderness of its sentiment. He is probably the English 
writer who has achieved the highest successes in pure lyric, whether of 
an elaborate and antiphonal order, or of that which springs in a stream 
of soaring music straight from the heart. 

Closely allied as he was with Byron in several respects, both of tempera- 
ment and circumstance, it is fortunate that Shelley was very little affected 
by the predominance of his vehement livaL His intellectual ardour threw 
out, not puffs of smoke, as Byron’s did, but a white vapour. He is not 
always transparent, but always translucent, and his mind moves ethereally 
among incorporeal images and pantheistic attributes, dimly at times, yet 
always clothed about with radiant purity. Of the gross Geoigian mire 
not a particle stuck to the robes of Shelley. His diction is curiously 
compounded of forcible, fresh mintages, mingled with the verbiage of the 
lyric poets of the eighteenth century, so that at his best he seems like 
jEschylus, and at his worst merely like Akenside. For all his excessive 
attachment to revolutionary ideas, Shelley retains much more of the age 
of Gray than either Keats, Coleridge, or Wordsworth ; his style, carefully 
considered, is seen to rest on a basis built about from which it is 
every moment springing and sparkling like a fountain in columns of ebullient 
lyricism. But sweep away from Shelley whatever gives us exquisite pleasure, 
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and the residuum will be found to belong to the eighteenth century. Hence, 
paradoxical as it sounds, the attitude of Shelley to style was in the main 
retrograde ; he was, for instance, no admirer of the arabesques of the 
Cockney school. He was, above all else, a singer, and in the direction 
of song he rises at his best above all other English, perhaps above all 
other modern European poets. There is an ecstasy in his best lyrics 
and odes that claps its wings and soars until it is lost in the empyrean 
of transcendental melody. This rhapsodical charm is entirely inimitable; 
and in point of fact Shelley, passionately admired, has been very little 
followed, and with success, perhaps, only by Mr. Swinburne. His genius 
lay outside the general trend of our poetical evolution ; he is exotic and 
unique, and such influence as he has had, apart from the effect on the pulse 
of the individual of the rutilant beauty of his strophes, has not been very 
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advantageous. He is often hectic, and sometimes hysterical, and, to use 
his own singular image, those who seek for mutton-chops will discover 
that Shelley keeps a gin-palace. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792-1822) was the eldest son of Timothy Shelley 
and his ^ife, Elizabeth Pilfold j his grandfather, Bysshe Shelley, a man of brilliant 
gifts, was the head of one branch of a wealthy and ancient Sussex family, and was 
made a baronet in 1806. The poet was born at Reid Place, Horsham, on the 
4tli of August 1792. In 1798 he was sent, with his sisters, to a private school 
at Wamham, and in 1802 to Sion House, Brentford; in 1805 he proceeded to 
Eton. Here the peculiarities of his nature began to be felt; “tamed by affection, 
but unconquered by blows, what chance was there that Shelley should be happy at a 
public school?*^ He gave himself to the study of chemistry under Dr. lind, but 
towards the end of his Etonian life he seems to have turned to literature. During 
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the winter of 1809 he first began seriously to write, and to this date belong Thi 
Wandering Jew in verse, and the romance of Zastrozzi in prose. The latter absurdity 
was actually published early in 1810, and a little later in the same year appeared Original 
JPoetry by Vicior and Cazire (which was long lost, and was rediscovered in 1898}, and 
a Republican hoax, the Posthumous Fragenents of Margaret Nicholson* Shelley was 
therefore an experienced author when he matriculated at University College, Oxford, 
on the loth of April 1810; he took up his residence in the following term. Here he 
immediately made acquaintance wdth T. J. Hogg, who has left us invaluable memories 

of this period in Shelley’s life. During his 
brief stay at Oxford, Shelley was keen in 
the pursuit of miscellaneous knowledge ; 
“ no student ever read more assiduously. 
He was to be found, book in hand, at all 
hours, reading in season and out of season.” 
But he hated the prescribed curriculum, and 
indulged already in speculations which were 
outside the range of Oxford daring. One of 
them wras the paramount importance of liberty 
and of toleration. In February 18 ii, Shelley 
printed and circulated a pamphlet entitled The 
Necessity of Atheism, to which the attention 
of the Master of his collie was presently 
drawn, and on the 25th of March he and 
Hogg were expelled from the University. His 
father forbade him to return to Field Place, 
and the friends settled in lodgings at No. 15 
Poland Street, London. After a short period 
of pinching poverty, Shelley was reconciled to 
his fiither, and received an allowance of J200 
a year. Late ki the summer of i8iz a foolish 
schoolgirl, Harriet Westbrook, threw herself on 
Shelley’s protection, and, without loving her, 
he married her in Edinburgh. The eccentric 
movements of the next few months have 
occupied the biographers of the poet somewhat 
in excess of their real importance. The absurd 
young couple went to York, to Keswick, to 
Dublin, in each place proposing to stay “for 
ever.” In February 1812 they issued their revolutionary Address to the Irish People, and 
other pamphlets. They were ■warned to leave Dublin, and in April we find them settled 
at Nantgwilt in North Wales, and a little later at Lynmouth. Their movements now 
became incessant, but in April 1813 they were again in London, where in June their first 
child, lanthe, was bom. In this year was published Queen Mab, the last and best of the 
works of Shelley’s crude first period. Meanwhile he had made the acquaintance of 
Godwin, with whose family he formed a violent friendship, culminating in love 
for Godwin’s daughter Mary, a girl of sixteen, with whom he eloped to France in 
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July 1814; he never saw Harriet again, and in December 1816 she committed 
suicide, not, however, it is only just to say, from any apparent disappointment at 
ceasing to live with Shelley. The poet, Mary Godwin, and her cousin Jane Claire- 
mont, crossed France partly on foot, entered Switzerland over the Jura, and stayed 
at Brunnen till their money was exhausted, when they returned to England by 
the Rhine in September, In 1815 Sir Timothy succeeded to the title and estates, 
and an arrangement was made by which the poet received ;^iooo a year. The 
wanderings were now resumed on a bolder scale, and Shelley gained that know- 
ledge of natural scenery which was in future to be so prominent a feature of his 
work. Up to this time he had written hardly anything which was of real merit ; his 
genius now woke up, and the first-fruits of 
it was Alastor^ published in 1816. In May 
of that year Shelley and Byron met for the 
first time at Geneva, and were thrown into 
mutual daily intercourse. Returning to Eng- 
land in the autumn, Shelley took a cottage at 
Great Marlowe, and in December he married 
Mary Godwin. In 1817, although worried 
with a Chancery suit about the custody of 
his children by his first wife, Shelley wrote 
his long poem of Laon and Cytkna {The 
Reoolt of Islam). His health now began to 
give him much apprehension, and in the 
winter of 1817 he seemed to be sinking in a 
consumption. In March 1818, to find a warmer 
climate, the Shelleys left England in company 
with Jane Clairemont and Byron’s child Allegra. 

The rest of the year was spent wandering 
through Italy in search of a home to suit them. 

During this year they saw much of Byron. The 
winter of 1818 was spent by Shelley at Naples 
constant and poignant physical suffering,” 
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and in deep depression of spirits. His health 
was, notwithstanding, steadily tending towards 
recovery ; there was no organic disease, and if Shelley had escaped drowning he might 
have become a tough old man. The Shelleys lived in Italy almost without other 
acquaintances than Byron, and an agreeable family at L^hom, the Gisbomes, In 18x9 
he published Rosalind and Helen and The Cenci; in June he lost in Rome his dearly-loved 
son William, who now lies buried beside his father and Keats. In November another 
son, afterwards Sir Percy Florence Shellqr, was bom to them in Florence. The poet 
was now at the very height of his genius, composing continuously, and before 1819 
was closed he had finished Prometheus Unbound^ which, with some of the most splendid 
of all Shelley’s lyrics, was published the following year. None of these publications, 
however, attracted either the critics or the public, and in the summer of 1819 Shelley 
was violently attacked by the Quarterly Remew. He was branded as a d^tngerous 
atheist^ and, as Trelawney records, was now universally shunned by English visitors 
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to Italy, and treated as a monster. It is even said that a brute of an Englishman 

knocked him down w’ith his 
fist on hearing his name in 
the post-office at Pisa, where 
the Shelleys settled early in 
January 1820. Byron came 
to the Villa Lanfranchi to be 
near them, and here they 
enjoyed the friendship of 
Trelawney, Med^vin, and the 
Williamses. Shelley's publi- 
cations during the year were 
Prometheus Unbound and the 
anonymous satirico-political 
drama of CEdtpus lyrannus. 
At Pisa, however, his faculties 
were blunted and depressed, 
and it is far from certain that 
constant intercourse with so mannered a character as that of Byron was beneficial to 
Shelley. In the beginning of 
1821, however, he was greatly 
roused by his Platonic attach- 
ment to the imprisoned novice, 

Emilia Viviani, about whom 
he composed Epipsychidion^ 
and published it anonymously 
as the work of a man who 
“died at Florence as he was 
preparing for a voyage to the 
Cyclades.” The death of 
Keats also deeply moved Shel- 
ley, and he wrote the elegy 
of Adonaisy which he printed 
at Pisa in 1821. A visit of 
Prince Mavrocordato to the 
Shelleys in April roused the 
poet to a ferment of enthusiasm 
for the cause of Greek liberty, 
and he sat down to the com- 
position of his chozal drama of 
Hellas. He wrote, “ Our roots 
never struck so deeply as at 
Pisa ; ” and this continued his 
real home to the last, although 
in April 1822, in order to 
escape the heat, the whole 
circle of friends transported themselves to the Gulf of Spezzia. They rented near 
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Lend the Villa Magni, a dwelling which “ looked more like a boat or bathing house 
than a place to live in.” Here they all resided, in easy and cheerful contiguity, from 
April 26 to July 8. Shelley, who had always loved the sea, spent his days in a little 
skiff and his evenings on the verandah “ facing the sea and almost over it,” reading 
his poems, listening to Mrs. Williams’s guitar, or discoursing with his friends. It was 
during this, the latest and perhaps the happiest station of his career, that Shelley 
composed, what he left unfinished, The Triumph of Life, On the 8th of July Shelley 
and Williams, with a young English sailor, started from Leghorn, where Shelley had 
been visiting Leigh Hunt, for Lerici, in his yacht, the Don Juan, She was probably run 
down by a felucca, for all hands were lost. On the i8th Shelley’s body was washed 
ashore at Via Reggio, and was cremated, in the presence of Byron, Hunt, and Trelawney. 
The impression made by Shelle3^s prose has not been so vivid as that by his poetry, 
but he was an extremely lucid and pure master of pedestrian English. This side of 
his talent was first displayed, not in his bombastic novels, but in the Letter to Lord 
Elienboroughy 1812, a fine piece of invective. In 1840 his widow published his 
Essays and Letters^ but Shelle/s prose writings were not properly collected until 
1880, when Mr. H. Buxton Forman brought them together in four volumes. The 
personal appearance of Shelley was highly romantic. His eyes were blue and ex- 
tremely penetrating ; his hair brown j his skin exceedingly clear and transparent, and 
he had a look of extraordinary rapture on his “ flushed, feminine, and artless face ” 
when interested. To the end his figure was boyish ; in the last year of his life he 
seemed “a tall, thin stripling, blushing like a girl.” But he was not wanting in 
manliness, though awkward and unhandy in manly exercises, and he left on all who 
knew him well the recollection of one who was “ frank and outspoken, like a well- 
conditioned boy, well-bred and considerate for others, because he was totally devoid 
of selfishness and vanity.” 


The Last Chorus in “ Hellas.” 

The world’s great age begins anew ; 

The golden years return ; 

The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn ; 

Heaven smiles, and Mths and empires gleam 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. 

A brighter Hellas rears its mountains 
From waves serener far ; 

A new Peneus rolls his fountains 
Against the morning star ; 

Where fiiirer Tempes bloom, there sleep 
Young Cyclads on a sunnier deep. 

A loftier Argo cleaves the main, 

Fraught with a later prize ; 

Another Orpheus sings again. 

And loves, and weeps, and dies ; 

A new Ulysses leaves once more 
Calypso fbr his native shore. 
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Oh I write no more the Tale of Troy, 

If earth Death’s scroll must be I 
Nor mix with Laian rage the joy 
Which dawns upon the free, 

Although a subtler Sphinx renew 
Kiddles of death Thebes never knew. 

Another Athens shall arise, 

And to remoter time 
Bequeath, like sunset to the skies. 

The splendour of its prime ; 

And leave, if naught so bright may live, 
All earth can take or heaven can give. 

Saturn and Love their long repose 
Shall burst, more bright and good 
Than all who fell, than one who rose. 
Than many unsubdued : 

Not gold, not blood, their altar dowers, 
But votive tears and symbol flowers. 

Oh cease 1 must hate and death return? 

Cease I must men kill and die ? 

Cease 1 drain not to its dregs the urn 
Of bitter prophecy. 

The world is weary of the past, 

Oh might it die or rest at last I 


A Lament. 

Swifter far than summei^s flight, 
Swifter &r than youth’s delight, 

Swifter far than happy night, 

Art thou come and gone : 

As the earth when leaves are dead, 

As the night when sleep is sped, 

As the heart when joy is fled, 

I am left lone^ alone. 

The swallow Summer comes again, 
The owlet Night resumes her reign, 
But the wild swan Youth is fain 
To fly with thee, &lse as thou. 

My heart each day desires the morrow, 
Sleep itself is turned to sorrow. 

Vainly would my winter borrow 
Sunny leaves from any bougL 

Lilies for a bridal bed, 

Roses for a matron’s head, 

Violets for a maiden dead, 

Pansies let my flowers be j 
On the living grave I bear, 

Scatter them without a tear. 

Let no friend, however dear, 

Waste one hope, one fear for me. 
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From “Epipsychidion.” 

A ship is floating in the harbour now, 

A wind is hovering o’er the mountain’s brow ; 

There is a path on the sea’s azure floor, 

No keel has ever ploughed that path before ; 

The halqrons brood around the foamless isles ; 

The treacherous Ocean has forsworn its wiles ; 

The merry mariners are bold and free : 

Say, my heart’s sister, wilt thou sail with me ? 

Our bark is as an albatross, whose nest 
Is a far Eden of the purple East ; 

And we between her wings will sit, while Night 
And Day, and Storm, and Calm, pursue their flight, 
Our ministers, along the boundless Sea, 

Treading each other’s heels, unheededly. 

It is an isle under Ionian skies, 

Beautiful as a wreck of Paradise, 

And, for the harbours are not safe and good, 

This land would have remained a solitude, 

But for some pastoral people native there, 

Who from the Elysian, clear, and golden air 
Draw the last spirit of the age of gold, 

Simple and spirited, innocent and bold. 

The blue uEgean girds this chosen home. 

With ever-changing sound and light and foam 
Kissing the sifted sands, and caverns hoar ; 

And all the winds wandering along the shore 
Undulate with the undulating tide : 

There are thick woods where sylvan forms abide ; 
And many a fountain, rivulet, and pond. 

As clear as elemental diamond, 

Or serene morning air ; and &r beyond, 

The mossy tracks made by the goats and deer 
(Which the rough shepherd treads but once a year), 
Pierce into glades, caverns, and bowers, and halls 
Built round with ivy, which the water&lls, 
Illumining, with sound that never fails, 

Accompany the noonday nightingales ; 

And all the place is peopled with sweet mrs ; 

The light clear dement which the isle wears 
Is heavy with the scent of lemon-flowers, 

Whidi floats like mist laden with unseen showers. 
And falls upon the eyelids like &int sleep ; 

And from the moss violets and jonquils peep, 

And dart their arrowy odour through the brain 
Till you might &int with that delidous pain. 

And every motion, odour, beam, and tone, 

'Vi^th that deep music is b unison ; 

Which is a sod within the soul — they seem 
Like echoes of an antenatal dream. 
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To A Lady Singing to her Accompaniment on the Guitar. 

As the moon’s soft splendour 
O’er the faint cold starlig^lit of heaven 
Is thrown. 

So thy voice most tender 
To the strings without soul has given 
Its own. 

The stars will awaken. 

Though the moon sleep a full hour later 
To-night : 

No leaf will be shaken 
Whilst the dews of thy melody scatter 
Delight. 

Though the sound overpowers. 

Sing again, with thy sweet voice revealing 
A tone 

Of some world far from ours, 

Where music and moonlight and feeling 
Are one. 

To Night. 

SvnfUy walk over the western wave. 

Spirit of Night I 
Out of the misty eastern cave, 

Where, all the long and lone daylight, 

Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear. 

Which make thee terrible and dear,— 

Swift be thy flight 1 

Wrap thy form in a mantle grey, 

Stai^inwrought I 

Blind with thine hair the eyes of day. 

Kiss her until she be wearied out ; 

Then wander o’er city, and sea, and land. 

Touching all with thine opiate wand — 

Come, long sought 1 

When I arose and saw the dawn, 

I sighed for thee ; 

When light rode high, and the dew was gone. 

And noon lay heavy on flower and tree. 

And the weary Day turned to his rest. 

Lingering like an unloved guest, 

I sighed for thee. 

Thy brother Death came, and cried, 

Wouldst thou me ? 

Thy sweet child Sleep, the filmy-eyed. 

Murmured like a noontide bee, 

Shall I nestle near thy side ? 

Wouldst thou me ? — ^And I replied. 

No, not thee 1 
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Death will come when thou art dead, 
Soon, too soon — 

Sleep will come when thou art fled ; 
Of neither would I ask the boon 
I ask of thee, beloved Night — 

Swift be thme approaching flight 
Come soon, soon 1 


From “Adonais*” 

All he had loved, and moulded into thought. 

From shape, and hue, and odour, and sweet sound, 

Lamented Adonais. Morning sought 

Her eastern watch-tower, and her hair unbound. 

Wet with the tears which should adorn the ground, 
Dimmed the aSrial eyes that kindle day ; 

A&r the melancholy thunder moaned. 

Pale Ocean in unquiet slumber lay. 

And the wild winds flew round, sobbing in their dismay. 

Lost Echo sits amid the voiceless mountains^ 

And feeds her grief with his remembered lay, 

And will no more reply to winds or fountains, 

Or amorous birds perched on the young green spray, 
Or herdsman’s horn, or bell at closing day ; 

Since she can mimic not his lips, more dear 
Than those for whose disdain she pined away 
Into a shadow of all sounds a drear 
Murmur, between their songs, is all the woodmen hear. 

Grief made the young Spring wild, and she threw down 
Her kindling buds, as if she Autumn were. 

Or they dead leaves ; since her delight is flown, 

For whom should she have waked the sullen year? 

To Phcsbus was not Hyacinth so dear. 

Nor to himself Narcissus, as to both 
Thou Adonais : wan they stand and sere 
Amid the ftiint companions of their youth, 

With dew all turned to tears ,* odour, to sighing ruth. 

Thy spirit’s sister, the lorn nightingale 
Mourns not her mate with such melodious pain ; 

Not so the eagle, who like thee could scale 
Heaven, and could nourish in the sun’s domain 
Her mighty youth with morning, doth comply 
Soaring and screaming round her empty nest. 

As Albion wails for thee : the curse of Cain 
Light on his head who pierced thy innocent breast. 

And scared the angel soul that was its earthly guest 1 


A third influence at work in this second romantic generation was that Tis 
consciously formed on Elizabethan and Italian lines. The group of poets 
which culminated in Keats desired to forget all that had been written in 
English verse since about 1625, and to continue the work of such Italianated 
poets as Fletcher and the disciples of Spenser. There can be no question 
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that a very prominent part in heralding this revival was taken by Charles 
Lamb's Specimens of English Dramatic Poets (1808), a book which seemed 
to be unnoticed at first, but which was devoured with ecstasy by several 
young men of good promise, and particularly by Hunt, Keats, Procter, 
and Beddoes. While Leigh Hunt was being imprisoned for libelling 
the Prince Regent, in 1812, he made a very minute study of the Pamaso 
Italianoj and particularly of Ariosto. Between 1814 and 1818 he published 
several volumes, in which the Italians were closely and fervidly imitated ; 

among these the Story of 
Rimini holds a really im- 
portant place in the evolu- 
tion of English poetry. 
Hunt was very promptly 
imitated by Keats, who was 
eleven years his junior, and 
in every element of genius 
immeasurably his superior. 
A certain school of critics 
has never been able to for- 
give Leigh Hunt, who, it 
must be admitted, lacked 
distinction in his writings, 
and taste in his personal 
relations; but Hunt was 
liberal and genial, and a 
genuine devotee of poetry. 

Leigh Hunt (1784-1859) 
was the son of a Barbadoes 
clergyman, the Rev. Isaac Hunt, 
and his wife, Mary Shewell of 
Philadelphia. He was bom at 
Southgate, on the 19th of 
October 1784. His childhood 
was very delicate, but at the age of seven he was sent to Christ Hospital, and he 
stayed there till 1799. He was happy at this school, of which he has left an 
inimitable description, and here he b^an to write verses. In 1801 his father collected 
these into a volume called Juvenilia. He acted as a sort of lawyer's clerk to his 
elder brother Stephen until 1805, when another brother, John, having started a 
newspaper, Leigh became its dramatic critic. About 1806 he secured a clerkship 
in the War Office, which he held for two years, until the Examiner was founded 
in 1808; of this paper Leigh Hunt remained the editor until 1821. For being 
rude to the Prince R^ent, Hunt was shut up in Surrey gaol for exactly two years 
from February 1813. It was during this enforced retirement, which he made as 
agreeable as he could, that his mind turned to the reform of English poetry on 
Italian models, and for the next few years he was very active in verse^ publishing 
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Tht Feast of the Poets^ 1^145 The Descent of Liberty^ 1S15; The Story of Rimini^ 
1816; and Foliage^ 1818. He was brought into close relations with Keats and 
Reynolds, and afterwards with Lamb, Shelley, and Byron, especially after his 
settling in Hampstead, and becoming the head of the ‘‘Cockney” SchooL In 
1819-20 he published the weekly Indicator^ from which he made a fine selection 
of essays in 1834. He was ill-advised to migrate to Italy in 3822, arriving at 
L^hom but a few weeks before the death of Shelley. Hunt went with Byron 
to Genoa, and afterwards to 
Florence, w-here he edited the 
Liberal, He quarrelled with 
Byron, and was very miserable 
in Italy, where, however, he 
stayed in a villa at Maiano 
cill the autumn of 1825, when 
he took a house at Highgate. 

In 1828 he did his reputation 
a lasting injury by publishing 
his interesting but most in- 
judicious Lord Byron and some 
of his Contemporaries, He 
continued to live in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, never 
staying veiy long in any one 
place, much troubled by 
poverty and overwork, but pro- 
tected against their effects by a 
really extraordinary optimism. 

He issued, always with ebul- 
lient hopes, one newspaper 
after another, The Companion^ 

1828; The Chat of the Week, 

1830 j The Tatkr^ 1830-1832 ; 

Leigh Hunts London Journal^ 

1834-3S; The Monthly R^osi- 
tory^ 1837-38. All these ven- 
tures were failures, and Hunt’s 
persistence in renewing the 
laborious and costly experiment 
was amazing. Most of these periodicals were written from end to end entirely by 
himself, and their files present almost unexplored storehouses of the prose of Leigh 
Hunt Meanwhile he published a novel. Sir Ralph Esher^ in 1832, and collected his 
Poetical Works in the same year. Fresh poems were Captain Sword and Captain Pen^ 
1834, and The Palfrey^ 1842 j in 1840 he enjoyed a real success at Covent Garden with 
his poetical play, A Legend of Florence, In 1840 to 1853 Leigh Hunt resided in 
Kenkngton, and this was the time when he compiled and published the delightful 
volumes by which he is now best known, such as Imagination and Fancy^ 1844 \ Men^ 
Women, and Books^ 1847; A Jar of Honyf from Mount Hyhla^ 1848, and A Book for 
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a Corner^ 1849. ^ crown pension of £200 removed from him the constant 

dread of poverty, and he sat down leisurely to write his Autobiography^ 1850. He 
suffered much from bereavements during the last few years of his life ; but he Hved on 
in his Hammersmith house until August 28, 1859. The most interesting fact about 
Leigh Hunt is the evenness of his intellectual hedonism and his unfailing cheerfulness. 



Leigh Hunt’s House in Lower Cheyne Row, Chelsea 

From a Drerwingiy ir, N, Burgess 


He has described the mode in which his long life was spent, “reading or writing, 
ailing, jesting, reflecting, rarely stirring from home but to walk, interested in public 
events, in the progress of society, in things great or small, in the flower on my table, 
in the fly on my paper as I write,” In person Leigh Hunt revealed his tropical 
parentage ; he was swarthy, full-faced, and with glossy jet-black hair. 

Abou Ben Adhbm. 

Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase !) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold : 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold. 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

“ What writest thou ?” The vision raised its head, 

And with a look made of all sweet accord, 

Answered, “The names of those who love the Lord.” 

“And is mine one ?” said Abou. “ Nay, not so,” 

Replied the angel Abou spoke more low. 

But dbieerly still ; and said, “ I pray thee then. 

Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.” 

The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 

It came again with a great wakening lights 

And showed the names whom love of God had blessed. 

And lo ! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 
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COLOUR IN ITALY. 

From “The Liberal” (1822). 

You leam for the first time in this Italian climate what colours really are. No 
wonder it produces painters. An English artist of any enthusiasm might shed tears of 
vexation, to think of the dull medium through which blue and red come to him in his 
own atmosphere, compared with this. One day we saw a boat pass us, which instantly 
reminded us of Titian, and accounted for him : 
and yet it contained nothing but an old boatman 
in a red cap, and some women with him in other 
colours, one of them in a bright yellow petticoat. 

But a red cap in Italy goes by you, not like a 
mere cap, much less anything ^'ulgar or butcher- 
like, but like what it is, an intense specimen of the 
colour of red. It is like a scarlet bud in the blue 
atmosphere. The old boatman, with his brown 
hue, his white shirt, and his red cap, made a 
complete picture, and so did the woman and the 
yellow petticoat. I have seen pieces of orange- 
coloured silk hanging out against a wall at a 
dyeris, which gave the eye a pleasure truly sensual. 

Some of these boatmen are very fine men. I was 
rowed to shore one day by a man the very image 
of Kemble. He had nothing but his shirt on, and 
it was really grand to see the mixed power and 
gracefulness with which all his limbs came into 
play as he pulled the oars, occasionally turning 
his heroic profile to give a glance behind him at 
other boats. 

SPRING. 

From “Wishing-Cap Papers” (1824). 

This morning as we sat at break&st there came 
by the window, from a child's voice, a cry of 
“ Wallflowers.” There had just been a shower ; 
sunshine had followed it; and the rain, the sun, 
the boy’s voice, and the flowers came all so 
prettily together upon the subject we were thinking 
of, that in taking one of his roots, we could not help 
frncying we had received a present from Nature 
herself — with a penny for the bearer. There 
were thirty lumps of buds on this penny root ; their beauty was yet to come ; but the 
promise was there — ^the new life — the Spring— and the raindrops were on them, as if 
the sweet goddess had dipped her hand in some fountain and sprinkled them for us by 
way of message, as who should say, “ April and 1 are coming.” 

What a beautiful word is Spring I At least one fancies so, knowing the meaning of 
it, and being used to identify it with so many pleasant things. An Italian might find 
it harsh, and object to the sp and the terminating consonant ; but if ho were a proper 
Italian, a man of fancy, the worthy countryman of Petrarch and Ariosto, we would 
convince him that the word was an excellent good word, crammed as full of beauty 
as a bud — ^and that S had the whistling of the brooks in it, p and r the force and 
roughness of whatsoever is animated and picturesque, ing the singing of the birds, and 
the whole word the suddenness and salience of all that is lively, sprouting, and new — 
Spring, Springtime, a Spring-green, a Spring of water, — to Spring— Springal, a word 
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for a young man in old (that is, ever new) English poetry, which with many other words 
has gone out, because the youthfulness of our hearts has gone out — to come back with 
better times, and the nine-hundredth number of the work before us. 

Of the other writers who formed under the presidency of Hunt what 
was rudely called the Cockney school, ]. H. Reynolds and Charles Wells 
had talent, but John Keats was one of the greatest poets that any country 
has produced. The compositions which place the name of this stable- 
keeper’s son with those of Shakespeare and Milton were written between 
1817, when his style first ceased to be stiff and affected, and 1820, when the 

failure of his health silenced his wonderful 
voice. Within this brief space of time he 
contrived to enrich English literature with 
several of the most perennially attractive 
narrative-poems in the language, not mere 
snatches of lyrical song, but pieces requiring 
sustained effort and a careful constructive 
scheme, Endymion^ Lamia^ the Eve of St. 
Agnesy the Pot of Easily Hyperion. When he 
wrote his latest copy of verses, Keats had not 
completed twenty-five years of life, and it is 
the copious perfection of work accomplished 
so early, and under so many disadvantages, 
which is the wonder of biographers. He 
died unappreciated, not having persuaded 
Byron, Scott, or Wordsworth of his value, 
and being still further than Shelley was from 
attracting any public curiosity or admiration. 
His triumph was to be posthumous ; it began 
with the magnanimous tribute of AdonaiSy 
and it has gone on developing and extend- 
ing, until, at the present moment, it is Keats, 
the semi-educated surgeon’s apprentice, cut 
down in his crude youth, who obtains the 
most suffrages among all the great poets 
of the opening quarter of the century. To a career which started with 
so steady a splendour, no successes should have been denied. It is poor 
work to speculate about might-have-beens, , but the probable attainments 
of Keats, if he could have lived, amount^ as nearly as such unfulfilled 
prophecies can ever do, to certainty. Byron might have become a sovereign, 
and Shelley would probably have descended into politics j Keats must have 
gone on to further and further culmination of poetic art. 

Nothing in English poetry is more lovely than those passages in which 
Keats throws off his Cockney excesses and sings in the note of classic 
purity. At these moments, and they were growing more and more frequent 
till he ceased to write, he attains a depth of rich, voluptuous melody, by 
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the side of which Byron seems thin, and even Shelley shrill. If we define 
what poetry is in its fullest and deepest expression, we find ourselves 
describing the finest stanzas in the maturer works of Keats. His great 
odes, in which, perhaps, he is seen to the most advantage as an artist in 
verse, are Titanic and Titianic — their strength is equalled only by the 
glow and depth of their tone. From Spenser, from Shakespeare, from 
Milton, from Ariosto, he freely borrowed beauties of style, which he fused 
into an enamel or amalgam, no longer resembling the sources from which 
they were stolen, but wearing the impress of the god-like thief himself. 

It is probable that, marvellous as is 
such a fragment as Hyperion, it but 
faintly foreshadows the majesty of the 
style of which Keats would shortly 
have been master. Yet, enormous as 
are the disadvantages under which 
the existing work of Keats labours, 
we are scarcely conscious of them. 
We hold enough to prove to us how 
predominant the imagination was in 
him, how sympathetic his touch as 
an artist. He loved " the principle of 
beauty in all things," and he had 
already, in extreme youth, secured 
enough of the rich felicity of phrase 
and imperial illumination, which mark 
the maturity of great poets to hold 
his own with the best. No one has 
lived who has known better than he 
how to “ load every rift of his subject 
with ore." 

It is impossible, too, not to recog- 
nise that Keats has been the master- 
spirit in the evolution of Victorian 
poetry. Both Tennyson and Brown- 
ing, having in childhood been enchained by Byronj and then in adolescence 
by Shelley, reached manhood only to transfer their allegiance to Keats, 
whose influence on English poetry since 1830 has been not less universal than 
that of Byron on the literature of the Continent. His felicities are exactly 
of a kind to stimulate a youthful poet to emulation, and in spite of what 
he owes to the Italians — ^to whom he went precisely as Chaucer did, to 
gain richness of poetical texture — ^the speech of Keats is full of a true British 
raciness. No poet, save Shakespeare himself, is more English than Keats ; 
none presents to us in the harmony of his verse, his personal character, 
his letters and his general tradition, a figure more completely attractive, 
nor better calculated to fire the dreams of a generous successor. 
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John Keats (1795-1821) was bom on the 31st (or perhaps on the 29th) of October 
1795, ^he stable of the Swan and Hoop Inn, Finsbury Pavement His father, Thomas 
Keats, was the ostler of this livery-stable, and had married Frances Jennings, his master’s 
daughter, whom her son described as “ a woman of uncommon talents.” Keats’s parents 
were fairly well to do, and he was sent to a good school in Enfield. In 1804. his father 
died of a fall from his horse, and in 1805 the widow married a stable-keeper named 
William Rawlings, from whom she was presently separated. She withdrew with her 
children to Edmonton, and John continued at school at Enfield until 1810 ; he showed 
no intellectual tastes, but he was “ the favourite 
of all, like a pet prize-fighter, for his terrier 
courage.” Towards the close of his school years 
his thoughts suddenly turned to study, and he 
read as violently as he had previously played. 

Mrs. Rawlings died in February 1810, and Keats 
“gave way to impassioned and prolonged grief.” 

The children were now placed in the care of 
guardians, who took John away from school, and 
bound him apprentice for five years to a surgeon 
in Edmonton. Keats now formed the valuable 
friendship of Charles Cowden Clarke, and was 
introduced to the poetry of Virgil and Spenser, 

TJu Faerie Qtieene awakened his genius, and at 
the age of seventeen he rather suddenly began 
to write. He had a difference of opinion with 
Mr. Hammond, the surgeon, and left him in 1 8 1 4 
to study at St. Thomas’ and Guy’s Hospitals. 

He was in London until April 1817. This was 
the period, of Cockney life, when Keats became 
an accomplished poet. His profession, however, 
was not neglected, and in 1816 he was appointed 
a dresser at Guy’s. But although he was skilful 
he did not love the work; and after 1817 he 
never took up the lancet again. In the spring of 
1 8 1 6 Keats formed the friendship of Leigh Hunt, 
who exercised a strong influence in the emancipation of his temperament ; through 
Hunt he knew J. H. Reynolds, Charles Wells, Haydon, Wordsworth, and Shelley. 
Keats had now determined to adopt the literary life. In this year he wrote many of 
his finest early sonnets, and several of his epistles. These and other verses were 
collected in the Poems of March 1817. From this volume the friends expected much, 
but it was a failure, and Keats withdrew to the Isle of Wight in April, and to Margate 
in May ; he was in dejection from several sources, and not least from news that he 
had nearly exhausted his little fortune. At Margate, however, Keats seriously set 
about the composition of his Endymion^ and in the summer he and his brothers removed 
to Hampstead. In the autumn of this year BlackwooFs Magazine began its cowardly 
and illiterate attacks on the new school of poetry. Meanwhile Keats went steadily on 
with Endymion, which appeared in the early summer of 1818. He had already begun 
to write Isabella^ or The Pot of Easily and he had now reached the precocious maturity 
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of his talent. He spent much of this year in Devonshire with his younger brother 

Tom, whose health gave him 
much alarm. In the summer of 
i8i8 Keats went for a tour in 
the Lakes and Scotland; the 
weather was bad and he fatigued 
himself; he became so ill in 
ascending Ben Nevis that a doc- 
tor at Inverness forbade him to 
travel any more, and sent him 
back from Cromarty to London 
by sea. After this he was never 
quite W'ell again. The publica- 
tion of Endymion had by this 
time roused the critics ; the 
poem was harshly treated in the 
House in which Keats Uved in Hampstead Quarterly Rmew^ and in Black- 

wood^s with characteristic brutal- 
ity, the poet being told to go back to the apothecary’s shop, and “stick to plasters, 
pills, and ointment boxes.” It is to be 
feared that the stain of this disgraceful article 
must rest on the brows of Lockhart It was 
at one time believed that these attacks killed 
Keats ; when the courage with which he re- 
ceived them became known, it became the 
fashion to deny that they had any influence 
on him at all. But his health was now 
declining rapidly, and he had many sources 
of depression. He was anxious for the life 
of his brother Tom ; he was newly in love 
with a certain Fanny Biawne, and he was in 
a state of general feverishness in w^hich 
such blows as those struck in the dark by 
Lockhart and Gifford produced a deep effect 
upon his physical health. But Keats was 
thinking most of other things : “ there is 
am awful warmth about my heart,” he said, 

“like a load of immortality.” He was now 
writing with eager magnificence ; to the 
winter of i8i8 belong The Ere of St Agnes | 
and Hyperion, In February 1819 his 
engagement to Fanny Brawne was acknow- 

ledged to an inner circle of intimates, and at a JoLlL 

first it greatly stimulated his powers of com- 2 j 

position. To the spring of that year belong Joseph Severn, with loscriptioxi 
most of his noblest odes, and in particular 

those to the “ Nightingale;,” to “ Psyche,” and “ On a Grecian Um.” Poverty was 
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beginning to press upon the poet in 1819, but he spent the summer and autumn \\'ith 
enjoyment at Winchester, and was steadily at work on La^nia and Oiho ; these, as Mr, 
Colvin says, were the last good days of his life.” In October Keats came up to lodgings 
in London, hoping to find employment. In a very few days he moved to Wentworth 
Place, Hampstead, in order to be near Fanny Brawne. He now set about remodelling 
Hyferion^ but towards the end of January 1820, after being chilled on the top of a 
coach, the fatal malady revealed itself. After this his energy greatly declined, and he 
wrote little. In July the famous volume containing Lamia and the rest of his later 
poems was published, and won some moderate praise for him for the first time. His 
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condition now gave his friends the deepest alarm, and just as they were wondering how 
to avoid for Keats a winter in England, an invitation came from the Shelleys begging 
him to come and live with them at Pisa. With Shelley and his poetry Keats had 
little sympathy, and he could not bring himself to accept, or even very graciously to 
respond to, Shelley^s hospitable kindness. But the invitation deepened in his mind 
the attraction of Italy, and in September he started, with the painter Joseph Severn, for 
Naples. The weather was rough in the Channel, and Keats came ashore ; on the ist 
of October 1820, being near Lulworth, he wrote the sonnet, “ Bright Star,” his last verses. 
On the arrival of the friends, Shelley again warmly pressed Keats to come to Pisa, but 
he preferred Rome, and he settled with Severn in lodgings in the Piazza di Spagna, 
Through November Keats was much better, but December brought a relapse ; he was 
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distressed no less in mind than body, although admirably nursed all the while by the 
devoted Severn; but on the 23rd of February 1821, he was released at last from his 
— sufferings. He w'as buried in the Protestant Cemetery, 

near the pyramid of Caius Cestius. Of Keats in his 
mature youth vre have many and most attractive descrip- 
tions. He was short and thick-set, with a powerful 
frame ; his head was clustered round with thick waves 
of golden brown or auburn hair. His eyes impressed 
every one with their marvellous beauty ; they “seemed 
to have looked upon some glorious vision,” Mrs. Procter 
said. Leigh Hunt describes them, more precisely, as 
“mellow' and glowing, large, dark and sensitive.” 
Until the disease undermined it, he had unusual 
physical strength, and in early years much pugnacity in 
the display of it, although he was excessively amenable 
to tenderness and friendship. He had “ a nature all 
tingling with pride and sensitiveness,” and an “ ex- 
quisite sense of the luxurious ** : and he speaks of the 
Mask of Keats « , , • . « , , 

_ violence of his temperament, continually smothered 

Taken from the life hy Haydon . - r j i.* 

' up. His ardour, his misfortunes, and his genius, 

have made him a figure incomparably attractive to all young enthusiasts since his 
day, and no figure in English literature is more romantically beloved. 
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Ode on a Grecian Urn. 

Thou still unravished bride of quietness, 

Thou foster-child of silence and slow time^ 

Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 

A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme : 

What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities, or mortals, or of both, 

In Tempe or the dales of Arcady ? 

What men or gods are these ? What maidens loth? 

What mad pursuit ? What struggle to escape ? 

What pipes and timbrels ? What wild ecstasy ? 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter ; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on ; 

Not to the sensual ear, but, more endeared, 

Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone 1 
Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare ; 

Bold lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 

Though winning near the goal — yet, do not grieve ; 

She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss ; 

For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair ! 

Ah, happy, happy boughs 1 that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the spring adieu ; 

And, happy melodist, unwearied, 

For ever piping songs for ever new ; 

More happy love 1 more happy, happy love 1 
For ever warm and still to be enjoyed, 

For ever panting, and for ever young ; 

All breathing human passion frir above, 

That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloyed, 

A burning forehead, and a parching tongue^ 

Who are these coming to the sacrifice ? 

To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 

Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies. 

And all her silken flanks with garlands drest? 

What little town by river or sea-shore, 

Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel. 

Is emptied of this folk, this pious mom? 

And, little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be ; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e'er return. 

O Attic shape I Fair attitude I with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 

With forest branches and the trodden weed ; 

Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity ; cold Pastoral I 

When old age shall this generation waste, 

Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou sayest, 

“ Beauty is truth, truth beauty,” — that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know, 

K 
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To Homer- 

Standing- aloof in g-iant ig-norance. 

Of thee I hear and of the Cyclades, 

As one who sits ashore and longs perchance 
To visit dolphin-coral in deep seas. 

So, thou wast blind ! — ^but then the veil was rent ; 

For Jove uncurtained Heaven to let thee live. 
And Neptune made for thee a spumy tent, 

And Pan made sing for thee his forest-hive ; 
Aye, on the shores of darkness there is light, 

And precipices show untrodden green ; 

There is a budding morrow in midnight ; 

There is a triple sight in blindness keen ; 

Such seeing hadst thou, as it once befel 
To Dian, Queen of Earth, and Heaven, and HelL 

From “Hyperion/* Book II. 

Thus in alternate uproar and sad peace 
Amazed were those Titans utterly. 

O leave them. Muse 1 O leave them to their woes ; 
For thou art weak to sing such tumults dire ; 

A solitary sorrow best befits 

Thy lips, and antheming a lonely grief. 

Leave them, O Muse I for thou anon wilt find 
Many a fallen old Divinity 
Wandering in vain about bewildered shores. 
Meantime touch piously the Delphic harp. 

And not a wind of heaven but will breathe 
In aid sofl warble from the Dorian flute ! 

For lo I *tis for the Father of all verse. 

Flush everything that hath a vermeil hue ; 

Let the rose glow intense and warm the air ; 

And let the clouds of even and of mom 
Float in voluptuous fleeces o*er the hills ; 

Let the red wine within the goblet boil. 

Cold as a bubbling well ; let faint-lipped shells 
On sands, or in great deeps, vermilion turn 
Through all their labyrinths ; and let the maid 
Blush keenly, as with some warm kiss surprised. 
Chief isle of the embowered Cyclades, 

Rejoice, O Delos, with thine olives green. 

And poplars, and lawn-shading palms, and beech. 

In which the Zephyr breathes the loudest song, 

And hazels thick, dark-stemmed beneath the shade ; 
Apollo is once more the golden theme 1 

Sonnet. 

Why did I laugh to-night? No voice will tell : 

No God, no Demon of severe response, 

Deigns to reply from Heaven or from Hell. 

Then to my human heart 1 turn at once- 
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Heart ! Thou and I are here, sad and alone j 
I say, why did I laug^h ? O mortal pain ! 

O Darkness 1 Darkness ! ever must I moan. 

To question Heaven and Hell and Heart in vain. 
Why did I laugh ? I know this Being's lease, 

My fancy to its utmost blisses spreads ; 

Yet would I on this very midnight cease. 

And the world’s gaudy ensigns see in shreds ; 
Verse, Fame, and Beauty are intense indeed, 

But Death intenser — Death is Life’s high meed. 


Faery Song- 

Shed no tear I oh shed no tear ! 

The flower will bloom another year. 

W'eep no more 1 oh weep no more ! 

Young buds sleep in the root’s white core. 
Dry your eyes 1 oh dry your eyes I 
For I wsLS taught in Paradise 
To ease my breast of melodies — 

Shed no tear. 

Overhead I look overhead 1 
’Mong the blossoms white and red— 

Look up, look up. I flutter now 
On this flush pomegranate bough. 

See me 1 ’tis this silvery bill 
Ever cures the good man’s ill. 

Shed no tear I Oh, shed no tear 1 
The flower will bloom another year. 
Adieu, adieu ! — I fly, adieu 1 
I vanish in the heaven’s blue — 

Adieu I Adieu I 


Song. 

In a drear-nighted December, 

Too happy, happy tree ! 

Thy branches ne’er remember 
Their green felicity ; 

The north cannot undo them 
“With a sleepy whistle through them, 
Hor frozen thawings glue them 
From budding at the prime. 

In a drear-nighted December, 

Too happy, happy brook 1 
Thy bubblings ne’er remember 
Apollo’s summer look ; 

But, with a sweet forgetting. 

They stay their crystal fretting. 
Never, never petting 

About the frozen time. 
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Ahj would ’twere so with many 
A gentle girl and boy ! 

But were there ever any 
Writhed not at passed joy ? 
To know the change and feel it 
When there is none to heal it, 
Nor numbed sense to steel it, 
Was never said in rhyme. 


Keats* Last Sonnet. 

Bright star I would I were steadfast as thou art — 
Not in lone splendour hung aloft the night. 

And watching with eternal lids apart. 

Like Nature’s patient, sleepless Eremite, 

The moving waters at their priestlike task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores, 
Or gazing on the new soft-fallen mask 
Of snow upon the mountains and the moors — 
No — yet still steadfast, still unchangeable. 
Pillowed upon my fair love’s ripening breast, 
To feel for ever its soft fell and swell, 

Awake for ever in a sweet unrest. 

Still, still to hear her tender-taken breath, 

And so live ever — or else swoon to death. 


John Hamilton Re3molds (1796-1852), a lawyer, was the friend of Keats 
and later of Hood, and is typical of the Cockney school of poets in its less 
inspired moments. His best work was a romantic poem, The Garden of Florence^ 
18213 but he also published a skit on Wordsworth’s Peter Bell in 1819, and a very 
brilliant apology for prize-fighting, in prose and verse, called The Faney^ 1820. 
Charles Jeremiah Wells (1800-1879) belonged to the same group, but left it 
early. His drama entitled Joseph and Ms Brethren appeared in 1824. Wells was 
daunted by want of recognition and withdrew to France, breaking off all commerce 
with his old friends, most of whom he long Survived. A reply of Potiphar’s wife, 
Phraxanor, has been universally admired for its “quiet, heavy malice, worthy of 
Shakespeare”^; Joseph cries: — 


Let me pass out at door. 


And Phraxanor answers : — 


I have a mind 

You shall at once walk with those honest limbs 
Into your grave. 


The friend and biographer of Byron, Thomas Moore, was in sympathy 
with the poets of revolution, and was long associated with them in popular 
estimation. At the present moment Moore is extremely disdained by the 
critics, and has the greatest possible diflficulty in obtaining a fair hearing. 
He is scarcely mentioned, save to be decried and ridiculed. This is a 
reaction against the reputation which Moore long continued to enjoy on 

^ Mr. Swinburne, in his “Prefatory Note” to the X876 reprint of Joseph and his Brethren, 
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As a lyrical satirist, his lightness 


rather slight grounds, but it is excessive, 
of touch and buoyant wit 
give an Horatian flavour 
to those collections of 
epistles and fables of which 
The Fudge Family in Paris 
began a series. But the 
little giddy bard had a 
serious side ; he was pro- 
foundly incensed at the 
unsympathetic treatment of 
his native island by Eng- 
land, and he seized the 
dear harp of his country ” 
in an amiable frenzy of 
Hibernian sentiment. The 
result was a huge body of 
songs and ballads, the bulk 
of which are now, indeed, 
w'orthless, but out of which 
a careful hand can select 
eight or ten that defy the 
action of time, and pre- 
serve their wild, undulating 
melancholy, their sound as 
of bells dying away in the 
distance. The artificial prettiness and smoothness of Moore are seen to 

perfection in his chain of Oriental romances, 
Lalla RooM, and these, it is to be feared, are 
tarnished beyond all recovery. 

Thomas Moore (1779-1852) was the son of a 
grocer and spirit-dealer, a Kerry man and a Catholic, 
who kept a shop in Little Aungier Street, Dublin, where 
Moore was bom on the 28th of May 1779. He was 
educated at Samuel Whyte's grammar school in Dublin. 
In 1794 he proceeded to Trinity College, and here 
Robert Emmett was his close friend. He early gained 
a great reputation for his brilliant skill in musical im- 
provisation. He was very nearly involved in the United 
Ireland Conspiracy, and it was perhaps to escape sus- 
picion that he came to London in 1799, becoming a 
student at the Middle Temple. In 1800 appeared his 
Odes of Anacreon^ and in 1801 his Poems of the late Thomas Idtile^ in which pseudonym 
he made an allusion to his own diminutive stature. Moore was taken at once to 
the bosom of English fashionable society, and through the influence of his friend, 
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A View of Bermuda 


Lord Moira^ was made in 1803 Admiralty Registrar at Bermuda. He went out, 
but soon left a deputy behind him to do the work, and passed on to travel in 
the United States. In 1806 Moore published his O^^es and Epistles^ which were 
savagely reviewed in the “ Edinburgh ; Moore, in consequence, challenged Jeffrey to a 

duel at Chalk Farm. This ridiculous incident 
' increased Moore’s fashionable notoriety, and 
I with Jeffrey he struck up a warm friendship. 
; In 1807 he began the publication of his Irish 
Melodies^ the tenth and last instalment of which 
did not appear until 1834 j for this work Moore 
was paid nearly 3,000. In 18 ii Moore 
formed the friendship of Byron, and married a 
young actress, Bessie Dyke \ the young couple 
I settled at Kegworth, in Leicestershire. The 
I Twopenny PosUBagh^Qs\%% to 1813, the Elegy 
1 on Sheridan to 1S16. In 1817 appeared Zrt//dE 
I Rookk^ for which I.i0ngman gave a sum larger 
, than had ever previously been given for a single 
J poem, ;^30oo. The success of this narrative 
was not unwelcome, for in 1818 a dreadful 
calamity fell upon Moore ; his deputy in 
Bermuda absconded, leaving the poet responsible for ^6000. Moore was obliged to 
quit England until he could arrange his affairs, and until 1822 he resided in France 
and Italy. During this period of exile he wrote abundantly, and to it belong the pub- 
lication of The Eudgc Eamily in Paris (1818), and Rhymes on the Road (1823). Lord 
Lansdowne persuaded the Admiralty to reduce 
the debt to ^1000 \ this Moore was able to pay, 
and returned to London. His marriage was in 
the highest degree a happy and united one, but 
his wife and he had the deep sorrow of seeing 
their five children die before them. Moore 
brought with him from Paris The Loves of the 
Ang'ls^ which was published in 1823. He 
settled, to be near Lord I-ansdowne, at Bowood, 
in the cottage at Sloperton in Wiltshire, where 
he had been residing at the time of his mis- 
fortunes. His next works of importance were 
the life of Sheridan in 1825, the romance of 
The Epicurean in 1827, and the Life and Letters 
of Byron in 1830. He now wasted several years 
in an attempt to write an encyclopedic history 
of Ireland ; he was overwhelmed with the task, 
and before it was completed his health and mind 
gave way. In 1846, after the death of his only 

surviving child, he sank into a state of mental infirmity. In this pitiable condition he 
lingered until the 25th of February 1832, when he died at Sloperton Cottage, and was 
buried at Bromham. Moore was a small, brisk man of great sociable accomplishment, 
an amiable spendthrift, a butterfly of the salons, yet an honest, good, and loyal friend. 
His foible was a too frivolous penchant for the pleasures of life; and even in his 
patriotism, which was sincere, and in his religion, which was deep, he affected a some- 
what over-playful roguishness. 
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From “Irish Melodies” 

At the mid hour of night, when stars are weeping, I fly 
To the lone vale we lov’d, when life shone warm in thine eye ; 
And I think oft, if spirits can steal from the regions of air 
To revisit past scenes of delight, thou wilt come to me there, 
And tell me our love is remembered, even in the sky. 

Then I sang the wild song ’twas once such pleasure to hear 1 
When our voices commingling breathed, like one, on the ear ; 
And, as Echo far off through the vale my sad orison rolls, 

I think, oh my love 1 ’tis thy voice from the Kingdom of Souls, 
Faintly answering still the notes that once were so dear. 


To Ireland. 


When he who adores thee has left but the name 
Of his fault and his sorrows behind. 

Oh I say wilt thou weep, when they darken the fame 
Of a life that for thee was resigned ? 

Yes, weep, and however my foes may condemn, 

Thy tears shall efface their decree ; 

For Heaven can witness, though guilty to them, 

I have been but too faithful to thee. 

With thee were the dreams of my earliest love 5 
Every thought of my reason was thine ; 

In my last humble prayer to the Spirit above, 

Thy name shall be mingled with mine. 

Oh 1 blest are the lovers and friends who shall live 
The days of thy glory to see ; 

But the next dearest blessing that Heaven can give 
Is the pride of thus dying for thee. 


The five years from 1816 to 1821 were 
romantic movement. The spirit of poetry 
invaded every department of English ; 
there were birds in every bush, and wild 
music burdened every bough. In particular, 
several writers of an older school, whom the 
early movement of Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge had silenced, felt themselves irresist- 
ibly moved to sing once more, and swell the 
new choir with their old voices ; it was eras 
amet qui nunquam amcruit^ quique amervit eras 
amet. Among those who had loved more 
than twenty years before was Samuel 
Rogers, who came forward with a Jaequeline 
bound up with Byron’s Lara — strange in- 
congruity, a Methody spinster on the arm of 
a dashing dragoon. Save on this solitary 
occasion, however, the amiable Muse of 
Rogers never forgot what was due to her 


the culminating years of the l 
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self-respect, and clung close to the manner of Goldsmith, slowly and faintly 

relaxing the rigour of versification in a 
pp, blank verse but never, in a single grace- 

— j ful line, quite reaching the point of poetry. 

I * 

Samuel Rogers (1763-1855) was one of 
the eight children of Thomas Rogers, the son 
; of a glass manufacturer of Stourbridge, and his 
vpife Mary Radford ; he was bom in his father’s 
i London house on Newington Green, on the 

I 30th of July 1763. Rogers was sent to private 

* schools at Hackney; at a very early age he 

entered the bank in London of which his father 
: possessed a share. In the last year of Dr. 

' Johnson’s life, Rogers vrent to call on that great 

^ man, but when he had his hand on the knocker 

his courage failed, and he retreated. His mind 
! was, however, by this time wholly given to litera- 
ture, and in 1786 he published his first volume, 
An Ode to Superstition^ with other poems. In 
1789 he rode from London to Edinburgh on a 

literary expedition to the Northern wits, and was 

Samuel Rogers warmly received ; but missed seeing Bums. In 

a Caricature ^ 79 * Rogers published 77 ie Pleasures of Memory, 

which achieved a great success. Until the death 
of his father in 1793 Rogers had continued to live with his father in the Newington 
Green house; he inherited the principal interest in the banking house, and the 
rest of the family dispersing, he b^;an to live at Newington 
in the style of a wealthy man. In 1798 he published his 
Epistle to a Friend^ and sold the house which had hitherto 
been his home. He settled in London, and began to cut 
a prominent figure in society. He presently built a house 
in St James’s Place overlooking Green Park, which he 
fitted up with exquisite specimens of antique art and fur- 

niture; here he enter- 
tained the world and 
his friends, of whom 
Fox and Lord and Lady 
Holland were among 

the most intimate. In n 

1810, after a long sil- u 

ence, he circulated his i 

poem Columbus^ and 

collected his Poems in 

Dnmiir Thtimu StetliW for Rogers now be- 





Dniwixig Thomas Stoihard for 
Rogen^ Pleasures of Memory ” 


came closely associated pleasures of Memory” 


with B3n:on, and his 

narrative poem QsiSieA Jacqueline appeared in the same volume with Lara in 1814. A 
didactic piece, Human li/e, was printed in 1819, and in 1822 the first part of Italy 
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which was concluded in 1828. These volumes did not sell well, but in 1830 Rogers 
reissued Italy with magnificent plates by Turner, and in 1834 his poems in two 
volumes. On these ventures he expended 14,000, but the sales were so large 
that the entire sum was refunded to him. His pride was to know “ everybody,** 
and he lived so long that the man who had called on Dr. Johnson was able to 
give his blessing to Mr. Algernon Swinburne. In 1850 he was offered the Poet 
Laureateship, but refused it on the score of age, yet he lived on until the i8th of 
December 1855. 


From “ Italy.” 

“ Boy, call the gondola ; the sun is set” 

It came, and we embarked ; but instantly, 

As at the waving of a magic wand, 

Though she had stept on board so light of foot. 

So light of heart, laughing she knew not why. 

Sleep overcame her ; on my arm she slept. 

From time to time I waked her ; but the boat 
Rocked her to sleep again. The moon was now 
Rising full-orbed, but broken by a cloud, 

The wind was hushed, and the sea mirror- like. 

A single zephyr, as enamoured, played 
With her loose tresses, and drew more and more 
Her veil across her bosom. Long I lay 
Contemplating that face so beautiful. 

That rosy mouth, that cheek dimpled with smiles, 

That nedc but half concealed, whiter than snow. 

’Twas the sweet slumber of her early age. 

I looked and looked, and felt a flush of joy 
I would express but cannot Oft 1 wished 
Gently— by stealth— to drop asleep myself, 

And to incline yet lower that sleep might come ; 

Oft closed my eyes as in forgetfulness. 

*Twas all in vain. Love would not let me rest 

The other revenant, George Crabbe, did better. After a silence almost 
unbroken for two-and-twenty years, he resumed his sturdy rhyming in 1807, 
and in 1810 enriched the language with a poem of really solid merit, the 
Borough^ a picture of social and physical conditions in a seaside town on 
the Eastern Coast. Crabbe never excelled, perhaps never equalled, this 
saturnine study of the miseries of provincial life ; like his own watchman, 
the poet seems to have no other design than to " let in truth, terror, and 
the day." Crabbe was essentially a writer of the eighteenth century, bound 
close by the versification of Churchill and those who, looking past Pope, 
tried to revive the vehement music of Dryden; his attitude to life and 
experience, too, was of the age of 1780. Yet he showed the influence of 
romanticism and of his contemporaries in the exactitude of his natural 
observation and his Dutch niceness in the choice of nouns. He avoided, 
almost as carefully as Wordsworth himself, the vague sonorous synonym 
which continues the sound while adding nothing to the sense. As Tenny- 
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son used to say, “Crabbe has a world of his own," and his plain, strong, 
unaffected poetry will always retain a certain number of admirers. 

This second generation of romanticism was marked by a development 
of critical writing which was of the very highest importance. It may indeed 
be said, without much exaggeration, that at this time literary criticism, in 
the modern sense, was first seriously exercised in England. In other words, 
the old pseudo-classic philosophy of literature, founded on the misinterpreta- 
tion of Aristotle, was completely obsolete ; while the rude, positive expres- 
sion of baseless opinion with which the Edinburgh and the Quarterly had 
started, had broken down, leaving room for a new sensitive criticism founded 
on comparison with ancient and exotic types of style, a sympathetic study 
of nature, and a genuine desire to appreciate the writer's contribution on its 
own merits. Of this new and fertile school of critics, Coleridge, Hazlitt, 
Leigh Hunt, and Lamb were the leaders. 

It is noticeable that the utterances of these writers which have made 
their names famous were, as a rule, written on occasion, and in conse- 
quence of an opportunity which came seldom and as a rule came late. 
Leigh Hunt’s best work in criticism dates from 1808 until 1840 indeed, 
but only because during those years he possessed or influenced successive 
journals in which he was free to speak his mind. William Hazlitt, on 
the other hand, was thirty-five years of age before his introduction to the 
Edinburgh Review enabled him in 1814 to begin his articles on the English 
comic writers. To the accident that Hazlitt was invited to lecture at the 
Surrey Institution we owe his English Poets and his essays on Elizabethan 
literature. Lamb and De Quincey found little vehicle for their ideas until the 
periodical called The London Magazine was issued in 1820 ; here the Essays of 
Elia and the Opium-Eater were published, and here lesser writers, and later 
Carlyle himself with his Life and Writings of Schiller, found a sympathetic 
asylum. It was therefore to the development and the increased refinement of 
periodical literature that the new criticism was most indebted, and newspapers 
of a comparatively humble order, without wealth or influence behind them, 
did that for literature which the great Quarterly Reviews, with their insolence 
and their sciolism, had conspicuously failed to achieve. 

With the definite analysis of literary productions we combine here, as 
being closely allied to it, the criticism of life contributed by all these essayists, 
but pre-eminently by Charles Lamb. This, perhaps the most beloved of 
English authors, with all his sufferings bravely borne, his long-drawn sorrows 
made light of in a ffintastic jest, was the associate of the Lake poets at the 
outset of their career. He accepted their principles although he wholly 
lacked their exaltation in the presence of nature, and was essentially an 
urban, not a rural talent, though the tale of Rosamund Grey may seem to 
belie the judgment. The poetry of his youth was not very successful, and 
in the first decade of the century Lamb sank to contributing facetious ana 
' to the newspapers at sixpence a joke. His delicate Tedes from Shedtespeare 
and the Specimens of i8o8, of which we have already spoken, kept his memory 
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before the minds of his friends, and helped to bring in a new era of thought 
by influencing a few young minds. Meanwhile he was sending to certain 
.ortunate correspondents those divine epistles which, since their publication 
^ 1837, have placed Lamb in the front rank of English letter-writers. But 
still he was unknown, and remained so until the young publisher Ollier was 
Dersuaded to venture on a collection of Lamb's scattered writings. At last, 
it the age of forty-five, he began to immortalise himself with those Essays of 
Elia^ of which the opening series was 
ultimately given to the world as a 
/olume in 1823. 

Charles Lamb (1775-1834) was 
the youngest of the seven children of 
John Lamb, the confidential servant of 
one of the Benchers of the Inner 
Temple, and was bom on the loth of 
February 1775, in Crown Office Row. 

“I was bom,’* says Lamb, **and passed 
the first seven years of my life in the 
Temple. Its church, its halls, its foun- 
tains, its river — these are of my oldest 
recollections.” In 1782 he entered 
Christ's Hospital, and remained there 
until 1789 ; at the same school was “a 
poor friendless boy,” called S. T. Cole- 
ridge, with whom Lamb formed a 
lifelong friendship. Of his six brothers 
and sisters only two now survived — 

John and Mary, both much older than 
Charles. About 1792 the latter ob- 
tained an appointment in the South 
Sea House, and was presently promoted 
to be a clerk in the accountant's office 
of the India House. In 1796 Maxy 
Lamb (1764-1847), whose mental health had given cause for anxiety, went mad and 
stabbed their mother to death at the dinner-table. Charles was appointed her guardian, 
and for the rest of his life he devoted himself to her care. Four sonnets by Lamb 
(“C. L”) were included in Coleridge's Poems on Various Subjects (1796), and the 
romance of Rosamund Gray appeared in 1798. In the spring of 1799 Lamb’s aged 
father died, and, Mary having partly recovered, the solitary pair occupied lodgings in 
Pentonville. From these they were ejected in 1800, but found shelter in a set of 
three rooms in Southampton Buildings, Holbom. Hence they moved to Mitre Court 
Buildings, in the Temple, where they lived very noiselessly until 1809, when 
they removed to Inner Temple Lane. The poetical drama called John Woodvil 
was printed in 1802 ; and poverty soon forced Charles to become in 1803-4 a 
contributor of puns and squibs to the Morning Post In 1806 his farce of Mr, H, 
was acted with ignominious want of success at Drury Lane. Charles and Mary 
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continued to produce their Tales from Shakespeare and Mrs. Leicester's School 
in 1807, and for the first time tasted something like popularity. The Adventures 
of Ulysses followed in 1808, and the more important Specimens of the English 
Dramatic Poets. The next nkie years, spent in Inner Temple Lane, were not 

eventful; Charles wrote little and published less; the poverty of the pair was not 

so pressing as it had been, but the malady of Mary recurred with distressing 

frequency. However, as Charles said in 1815, “the wind was 'tempered to the 

shorn Lambs,’' and on the whole they seem to have been happy. In 1817 they left the 
Temple and took a lodging in Russell Street, Covent Garden, on the site of Will’s Coffee- 

House. Charles collected his Works in two 
volumes in 1S18, and this date closes the 
earlier and less distinguished half of his career. 
In 1820 the foundation of The London Maga- 
zine offered Lamb an opportunity for the 
free exercise of his characteristic humour and 
philosophy, and in the month of August he 
began to contribute essays to it. By 1823 
so many of these easy, desultory articles had 
appeared that a volume was made of them, 
entitled Elia (pronounced “Ellia”); this is 
now usually spoken of as the Essays of Elia. 
This delightful book was received with a 
chorus of pnise. Charles Lamb was now 
more prosperous, and his sister and he dared 
for the first time to take a house of their 
own, a cottage in Colebrook Row, Islington, 
and they adopted a charming little girl, 
Emma Isola, who brightened their lonely 
fireside. Charles had long fretted under the 
bondage of his work at the India House, 
where he had now ser\^ed thirty-three years. 
The Directors met his wishes with marked 
generosity, and he retired on the very hand- 
some pension of ^^450 a year. He wrote to 
Wordsworth on the 6th of April 1825: “I 
came home for ever on Tuesday in last 
week,” and “it was like passing from life into eternity.” It is doubtful, however, 
whether the sudden abandonment of all regular employment was good for Lamb; 
but in 1826 he worked almost daily at the British Museum, which kept him in 
health. In 1830 he published a volume of Album Verses^ soon after boarding 
with a family at Enfield. A final change of residence was made to Bay Cottage, 
Edmonton, in 1833; in this year the Last Essays of Elia were published, and the 
loneliness of the ageing brother and sister was enhanced by the marriage of 
Emma Isola. The death of Coleridge greatly affected Charles Lamb, who was 
now in failing health; he wrote of Coleridge, “his great and dear spirit haunts 
me,” and he did not long survive. Charles Lamb died at Edmonton on the 27th 
of December 1834, with the names of the friends he had loved best murmured 
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from his lips. He is of all English authors, perhaps, the one whose memory is 

kept alive with the greatest 
personal affection, and this 
although his own vitality was 
low and intermittent. He 
was very short in stature, 
with a large hooked nose, 
and “almost immaterial legs,” 
a tiny tapering figure that 
dwindled from the large head 
to the tiny gaitered ankles. 
“ He had a long, melancholy 
face, with keen, penetrating 
eyes,” and a “bland sweet 
smile with a touch of sad- 
ness in it.” He described 
himself as “a Quaker in 
black,” as “ terribly shy,” and 
as one “whose conceptions rose kindlier than his utterances,” but in truth he 
appears to have been the most 
boon com- 

the every 

company. 

goodness 

we have from every 

one of those whose privilege it 
was to know him. 

^OM “Grace Before Meat” 

{Eiia). 

I am no Quaker at my 
food. 1 confess 1 am not in- 
different to the kinds of it. 

Those unctuous morsels of 
deer’s flesh were not made to 
be received with dispassionate 
services. 1 hate a man who 
swallows it, affecting not to 
know what he is eating. I sus- 
pect his taste in higher matters. 

I shrink instinctively from one 
who professes to like minced 
veaL There is a physiogno- 
mical character in the tastes 
for food. Coleridge holds that 
a man cannot have a pure mind 
who refuses apple-dumplings. 

I am not certain but he is right. 
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With the decay of my first innocence, 1 confess a less and less relish daily for those 
innocuous cates. The whole vegetable tribe have lost their gust \rith me. Only I stick 
to asparagus, which still seems to inspire gentle thoughts. 1 am impatient and querulous 
imder culinary disappointments, as to come home at the dinner-hour, for instance, expect- 
ing some savoury mess, and to find one quite tasteless and sapidless. Butter ill melted^ 
that commonest of kitchen failures — puts me beside my tenour. — The author of the 
Rambler ustd to make inarticulate animal noises over a favourite food Was this the 
music quite proper to be preceded by the grace? or would the pious man have done better 
to postpone his devotions to a season when the blessing might be contemplated with less 
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perturbation ? I quarrel with no man’s tastes, nor would set my thin face against those 
excellent things, in their way, jollity and feasting. But as these exercises, however laud- 
able, have little in them of grace or gracefulness, a man should be sure, before he ventures 
so to grace them, that while he is pretending his devotions otherwhere, he is not secretly 
kissing his hand to some great fish— his Dagon — with a special consecration of no ark but 
the &t tureen before him. Graces are the sweet preluding strains to the banquets of 
angels and children ; to the roots and severer repasts of the Chartreuse : to the slender, 
but not slenderly admowledged, refection of the poor and humble man : but at the heaped* 
up boards of the pampered and the luxurious they become of dissonant mood, less timed 
and tuned to the occasion, methinks, than the noise of those better befitting organs would 
be, which children hear tdes of at Hog’s Norton. 
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Detached Thoughts on Books {Last 2:ssays of Elia), 

Shall I be thought fantastical, if I confess, that the names of some of our poets sound 
sweeter, and have a finer relish to the ear — to mine, at least — than that of Milton or of 
Shakespeare ? It may be that the latter are more staled and rung upon in common dis- 
course. The siyeetest names, and which carry a perfume in the mention, are, Kit Marlowe, 
Drayton, Drummond of Hawthornden, and Cowley. 

Much depends upon when and where you read a book. In the five or six impatient 
minutes before the dinner is quite ready, who would think of taking up the Faerie Queene 
for a stop-gap, or a volume of Bishop Andrewes* sermons ? 

Milton almost requires a solemn sendee of music to be played before you enter upon 
him. But he brings his music, 
to which, who listens, had need 
bring docile thoughts and 
purged ears. 

Winter evenings — ^the world 
shut out — with less of cere- 
mony the gentle Shakespeare 
enters. At such a season, the 
Tempest^ or his own Winter's 
Tale-^ 

These two poets you can- 
not avoid reading aloud — to 
yourself, or (as it chances) to 
some single person listening. 

More than one — ^and it degene- 
rates into an audience. 

Books of quick interest, 
that hurry on for incidents, are 
for the eye to glide over only. 

It will not do to read them out 
I could never listen to even the 
better kind of modem novels 
without extreme irksomeness. 

I should not care to be 
caught in the serious avenues 
of some cathedral alone, and 
reading Candide, 

I do not remember a more 
whimsical surprise than hav- 
ing been once detected — by a 
familiar damsel — reclined at 
my ease upon the grass, on 
Primrose Hill (her Cytheia), 
reading — Pamela* There was 
nothing in the book to make a man seriously ashamed at the exposure ; but as she 
seated herself down by me, and seemed determined to read in company, I could have 
wished it had been — any other book. We read on very sociably for a few pages ; and, 
not finding the author much to her taste, she got up, and — ^went away. Gentle casuist^ 
I leave it to thee to conjecture, whether the blush (for there was one between us) was the 
property of the nymph or the swain in this dilemma. From me you shall never get the 
secret 

Coleridge at Christ's Hospital. 

Come back into memory, like as thou wert in the dayspring of thy fancies, with hope 
like a fiery column before thee — the dark pillar not yet turned — Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
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— Logician, Metaphysician, Bard 1 — How have I seen the casual passer through die 
Cloisters stand still, entranced with admiration (while he weighed the disproportion be- 
tween the speech and the^ri of the young Mirandula), to hear thee unfold, in thy deep 
and sweet intonations, the mysteries of Jamblichus, or Plotinus (for even in those years 
thou waxedst not pale at such philosophic draughts), or reciting Homer in his Greek, or 
Pindar, while the walls of the old Grey Friars re-e(^oed to the accents of the in^ired 
charity boy i 

The career of Thomas de Quincey began even later, and was even more De Qumen 
obscure. Ten years younger than Lamb, and like him an admirer and 
disciple of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, De Quincey 
made no serious attempt to 
excel in verse, and started 
in prose not earlier than, as 
has been already noted, 

1821, the book of the 
Opium - Eater appearing 
anonymously the following 
year. He had now put out 
from shore, and we find 
him for the future, practi- 
cally until his death, swim- 
ming “in the midst of a 
German Ocean of litera- 
ture," and rarely consenting 
to quit the pen. His col- 
lected works, with difficulty 
saved, just before his end, 
out of a chaos of anonymity, 
first revealed to the genet^ 
public the quality of this 
astonishing author. In the 
same way, to chronicle 

what Wilson contributed Thonias De Qntnccr 

to literature is mainly to After the Portrait fy Sir J, Watson Gorioa 

hunt for Nodes Ambrosiance 

in the files of Blackwoods Magasine. To each of these critical writers, 
diverse in taste and character, yet all the children of the new romantic 
movement, the advance of the higher journalism was the accident which 
brought that to the surface which might otherwise have died in them 
unfertilised and unperceived. 

Of this group of writers, two are now found to be predoininant— Lamb 
for the humour and humanity of his substance, De Quincey for the extra- 
ordinary opportunity ^ven by his form for the discussion of the elements of 
style. Of the latter writer it has been said that “ he languished with a sort of 
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despairing nympholepsy after intellectual pleasures." His manner of writing 
was at once extremely splendid and extremely precise. He added to litera- 
ture several branches or pro\"inces which had up to his day scarcely beer 
cultivated in English ; among these, impassioned autobiography, distinguished 
by an exquisite minuteness in the analysis of recollected sensations, is pre- 
eminent. He revelled in presenting impressions of intellectual self-conscious- 
ness in phrases of what he might have called sequacious splendour. De 
Quincey was but little enamoured of the naked truth, and a suspicion of th€ 
fabulous hangs, like a mist, over all his narrations. The most elaborate ol 
them, the Revolt of the Tartars^ a large canvas covered with groups of hurry- 
ing figures in sustained and painful flight, is now understood to be pure 
romance. The first example of his direct criticism is Whiggism in its Relations 
to Literature^ which might be called the Anatomy of a Pedant. 

De Quincey is sometimes noisy and flatulent, sometimes trivial, sometimes 
unpardonably discursive. But when he is at his best, the rapidity of his 
mind, its lucidity, its humour and good sense, the writer’s passionate loyalty 
to letters, and his organ-melody of style command our deep respect. He 
does not, like the majority of his critical colleagues, approach literature for 
purposes of research, but to obtain moral effects. De Quincey, a dreamer of 
beautiful dreams, disdained an obstinate \"assalage to mere matters of fact, 
but sought with intense concentration of effort after a conscientious and 
profound psychology of letters. 

Thomas De Quincey (1785-1859) was the second son of Thomas Quincey 
of Fountain Street, Manchester, and he was bom on the isth of August 1785, 
in a “ pretty rustic dwelling ” near that city. His father was a prosperous merchant, 
his mother a stately and intellectual but not very sympathetic lady; there seems 
to have been little of either parent in that vagrant genius, their second son. 
In 1792 the father died, and Mrs. Quincey removed with her eight children to 
their country house called Greenhay, and again in 1796 to Bath, where Thomas 
entered the grammar school. He rapidly attained a remarkable knowledge of Latin 
and Greek. An accidental blow on the head from an undermaster’s cane led in 
1799 to a very serious illness, and Mrs. Quincey would not allow her son to return \ 
he proceeded to a private school at Winkfield in Wilts. In 1800 he went on a 
visit to Eton, where, in company with Lord Westport, w'ho was his closest friend^ 
he was brought in touch with the court, and had two amusing interviews with 
George III. ] he then started for a long tour of many months through England 
and Ireland. From the close of 1800 to 1802 he was at school at Manchester, 

and very unhappy; at last he ran away. He was given a guinea a week by his 

mother, and now began an extraordinary career of vagrancy, the events of which 
are recounted, in the most romantic terms, in the Confessions. At length, after 
more than a year of squalor and almost starved in the horrors of London, he was found 
and sent to Oxford. He entered Worcester College, a strangely experienced under- 
graduate, in the autumn of 1803. His health had doubtless been greatly undermined 
by his privations, and in 1804 he began to take laudanum as a relief from neuralgia, 
and those “gnawing pains in the stomach” which were to take so prominent a 

part in his history. His career at Oxford was very erratic ; brilliant as he was, he 
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would not take a degree, and in 1807 he disappeared from the University altogether. 
About this time he gained the friendship of 
Lamb, Ccleridgo, and the Wordsworths. In 
1809 he formal'y ceased all connection with 
Oxford, and bought a cottage at Tovm- 
end, Grasmere, which remained his head- 
quarters until 1830. Coleridge soon after, 
in iSco, left the Lakes, but w'ith the family 
of Wordsworth De Quincey formed a close 
link of intimacy. In 1813 he was the 
victim of pecuniary troubles, and anxiety 
brought on with great violence his “most 
appalling irritation of the stomach.” It was 
now, he tells us, that he “ became a regular 
and confirmed (no longer an intermitting) 
opium-eater.” Towards the end of 1816 he 
married the daughter of a neighbouring 
farmer, Margaret Simpson, having contrived 
in some degree to free himself from the 
bondage of the laudanum. There followed 
“a year of brilliant water, set, as it were, in 
the gloomy umbrage of opium,” and then 
De Quincey relapsed again. He began, 
however, in 1821, to write in the London 

magazines, and in 1822, at the age of thirty-seven, he published anonymously his first 

book. The Confessions of an Opium-Eater^ 
From 1821 to 1824 he was on the staff of 
the “ London Magazine,” and in 1825 he 
published the sham Waverley "novel, Wallad- 
mor^ the English adaptation of a German 
forgery. In 1826 he began to write for 
“ Blackwood,” and to alternate his dwelling- 
place between Edinburgh and Westmore- 
land, while in 1830 he actually transferred 
his wife and children from the Townend 
cottage, to Edinburgh. For the next ten 
years De Quincey contributed with immense 
industry to “Blackwood’s” and “Tait’s” 
magazines. In 1832 he published his novd 
of Klosterheim, His personal life in these 
and subsequent years is very difficult to 
follow; it was saddened by the deaths of 
two of his children, and then, in 18371 
of his long-suffering and devoted wife. 
In 1838 De Quincey took a lodging in 
Lothian Street, and in 1840 his youxig 
daughters, finding him helpless in domestic business, hired a cottage at Lass- 
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wade, seven miles out of Edinburgh, where they kept house very economically 
for the four younger children, and whither their eccentric father could retire when 
he wished. For the rest of his life this little house, called Mavis Bush, was his 
home whenever he emerged from the strange burrowings and campings of his 
extraordinary life in Edinburgh. Hitherto, and for long after this, De Quincey 
was in the main an inedited contributor to periodicals. In 1853 he began the 
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issue of his Collected Works, the fourteenth volume of which appeared in i860, 
just after his death. De Quincey died in his old lodging in Lothian Street, 
Edinburgh, of sheer senile weakness, on the 8th of December 1859, and was 
buried very quietly in the West Churchyard of Edinburgh. He was of an extremely 
small iSgure and boyish countenance^ gentle and elaboratdy polite in maimer, with 
an inexhaustible ftmd of exquisite conversation, which he delivered in clear and silvezy 
tones. His eccentricity, his pugnacity, his hyperbolic courtesy, his swiftness to hb 
children, have produced a rich sheaf of excellent literary anecdote. 
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From “The Confessions of an English Opium-Eater.** 

The dream commenced with a music which now I often heard in dreams — a music 
of preparation and of awakening suspense ; a music like the opening of the Coronation 
Anthem, and which, like ihat^ gave the feeling of a vast march — of infinite cavalcades 
filing off— and the tread of innumerable armies. The morning was come of a mighty 
day — a day of crisis and of final hope for human nature, then suffering some mysterious 
eclipse, and labouring in some dread extremity. Somewhere, I knew not where — some- 
how, I knew not how — by some beings, I knew not whom — a battle, a strife, an 
agony, was conducting — was evolving like a great drama, or piece of music ; with 
which my sympathy was the more insupportable from my confusion as to its place, its 
cause, its nature, and its possible issue. I, as is usual in dreams (where, of necessity, 
we make ourselves central to every movement), had the power, and yet had not the 
power, to decide it. I had the power, if I could raise myself, to will it ; and yet again 
had not the power, for the weight of twenty Atlantics was upon me, or the oppression of 
inexpiable guilt. “Deeper than ever plummet sounded** I lay inactive. Then, like a 
chorus, the passion deepened. Some greater interest was at stake ; some mightier 
cause than ever yet the sword had pleaded, or trumpet had proclaimed. Then came 
sudden alarms : hunyings to and fro : trepidations of innumerable fugitives, I knew 
not whether from the good cause or the bad : darkness and lights : tempest and 
human j^ces ; and at last, with the sense that all was lost, female forms, and the 
features that were worth all the world to me, and but a moment allowed, — ^and 
clasped hands, and heart-breaking partings, and then — everlasting farewells 1 and with 
a sigh, such as the caves of hell sighed when the incestuous mother uttered the 
abhorred name of death, the sound was reverberated — everlasting ^rewells ! and again, 
and yet again reverberated — everlasting &rewells 1 

And I awoke in struggles, and cried aloud — “ I will sleep no more I ** 


From “ Levana and Our Ladies of Sorrow.* 


The second sister is called Mater Suspirtarum — Our Lady of Sighs. She never 
scales the clouds, nor walks abroad upon the winds. She wears no diadem. And 
her eyes, if they were ever seen, would be neither sweet nor subtle ; no man could read 
their story; they would be found filled with perishing dreams, and with wrecks of 
forgotten delirium. But she raises not her eyes ; her head, on which sits a dilapidated 
turban, droops for ever, for ever fastens on the dust. She weeps not She groans 
not But she sighs inaudibly at intervals. Her sister. Madonna, is oftentimes stonny 
and frantic, raging in the highest against heaven, and demanding back her darlings. 
But Our Lady of Sighs never clamours, never defies, dreams not of rebellious aspira^ 
tions. She is humble to abjectness. Hers is the meekness that belongs to the hopdess. 
Murmur she may, but it is in her sleep. Whisper she may, but it is to herself in the 
twiHght Mutter she does at times, but it is in solitary places that are desolate as 
$he is desolate, in ruined cities, and when the sun has gone down to his rest. This sister 
he visitor of the Pariah, of the Jew, of the bondsman to the oar in the Mediterranean 
and of the English criminal in Norfolk Island, blotted out from the books 
jF| remembrance in sweet fer-off England ; of the baffled penitent reverting his eyes 
^ upon a solitary grave, which to him seems the altar overthrown of some past 
^ bloody sacrifice, on which altar no oblations can now be availing, whether towards 
|>h' that he might implore, or towards reparation that he might attempt. Every 
^ $tilt at noonday looks up to the tropical sun with timid reproach, as he 
js^kh' one hand to the earth, our general* mother, but for hint a stepmother,-^ 
(nts with the other hand to the Bible, our general teacher, but against Mm 
sequestered every woman sitting in darkness, without love to shelter her 
to illmmne her solitude, because the heaven-bom instincts kindling 
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in her nature germs of holy affections which God implanted in her womanly bosom, 
having been stifled by social necessities, now bum sullenly to waste, like sepulchral 
lamps amongst the ancients ; every nun defrauded of her unretuming May-time by 
wicked kinsmen, whom God will judge ; every captive in every dungeon ; all that are 
betrayed and all that are rejected outcasts by traditionary law, and children of hereditary 
disgrace, — all these walk witli Our Lady of Sighs. She also carries a key ; but she 
needs it little. For her kingdom is chiefly amongst the tents of Shem, and the house- 
less vagrant of every clime. Yet in the very highest walks of man she finds chapels 
of her own ; and even in glorious England there are some that, to the world, carry 
their heads as proudly as the reindeer, who yet secretly have received her mark upon 
their foreheads. 

William Hazlitt (1778-1830) was the youngest son of the Rev. Willliam 
Hazlitt, a Presbyterian minister from Tipperary, and of his wife, Grace Ix)ftus, 

the handsome daughter of a farmer. He 
was bom at Maidstone on the loth of 
April 1778. His father became a Unita- 
rian, and travelled with his family in 
Ireland and America before settling in 
1786 at Wem, in Shropshire, where young 
William was brought up in an atmosphere 
of radicalism and strenuous nonconformity. 
He was educated for the ministry at Hack- 
ney College, and was still preparing in 
his father’s house, when a crisis in his life 
was brought about by the accident of a 
visit paid to Wem by S. T. Coleridge. 
The poet- orator absolutely bewitched 
young Hazlitt, who a few months later 
visited Coleridge and Wordsworth in the 
Quantocks, and was encouraged to begin 
to write. He seems to have lived without 
definite employment, however, until 1802, 
w^hen he was induced to give himself to 
the study of painting as a profession. 
For this purpose he went to Paris and 
worked there for four months. The result 
was a number of portraits, some of which, 
<nirious and interesting specimens, survive. He returned, however, to literature, and 
in 1 805 he published his first book, An Essay on the Principles of Human Actions^ 
and he followed this up by certain anonymous pamphlets. In 1808 he married 
Sarah Stoddart, a friend of Charles and Mary Lamb, and on her little property at 
Winterslow, in Wilts, Hazlitt lived several unproductive years. It became necessary, 
however, to earn money, and in 1812 Hazlitt came to London, and began to take 
up lecturing and writing for the papers. From 1814 to 1830 he was almost a 
regular contributor to the Edinburgh Review. Mrs. Hazlitt had an “excellent 
disposition,” but she was excessively tr3dng in domestic intercourse, and their 
relations soon became strained. Now, in his fortieth year, Hazlitt published his 
first important book. Characters of Shakespeards Plays (1817), and in 1818 he 
collected his theatrical articles in a volume called A View of the English Staze, 
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He was presently recognised as one of the best of living critics, and was invited 
to deliver courses of lectures (1818-1821) on the poets. These were largely 
attended, and had a remarkable influence on cultivated opinion. Hazlitt*s manner 
as a lecturer, we are told, was not precisely eloquent, but earnest, sturdy, and 
impressive. All this time Hazlitt had remained an enemy to privilege and tyranny, 
and, to prove himself still in possession of a manly spirit of liberty, he published 
in 1819 his Political Essays. This awakened the rage of the Tory press, and 
Hazlitt was persecuted by “ Blackwood ” and the “ Quarterly.” Many of his essays, 
and particularly the charming collections called Table Talk (1821-1822), were 
written ** beside the blazing hearth ” of a solitary coaching inn at The Hut, Winterslow, 
whither he loved more and more often to retire from the noise of London and 
the bickerings of his family circle. It was now 
that this discomfort in marriage was intensified 
by the extraordinary and (it must be said) rather 
vulgar infatuation of Hazlitt for the daughter of 
a tailor called Walker, who kept lodgings in 
Southampton Buildings. He recorded this amaz- 
ing episode in what De Quincey called “ an ex- 
plosion of frenzy,” the Liber Amoris of 1823, a 
brilliantly-written analysis of an insane passion. 

He obtained a divorce by Scotch law ” from his 
wife, from whom, indeed, he had been separated 
since 1819, but he did not induce Sarah Walker 
to marry him. In 1824, however, he met in 
a coach and promptly married a widow, Mrs. 

Bridgewater, who had some money and with 
whom Hazlitt started on a tour of the galleries 
of Europe. At the close of it the second Mrs. 

Hazlitt declined to have anything more to say 
to him. He published many books about this 
time, and in particular The Spirit of the Age in 
1825, which has been called ‘*the harvest-home 
of Hazlitt’s mind.” Most of his productions of 
these years were issued without his name on Westminster, 

the title-page. His largest work, The Life of said to have been Milton’s, 
Napoleon Buonaparte (1828-1830), was a dis- occupied by Haalitt 

appointment to his admirers. His misfortunes 

gathered about him, and on the 18th of September 1830, an hour or two after bidding 
farewell to Charles Lamb, he died in lodgings in Soho. His posthumous essays 
were collected in 1850, under the title of Winterslow. Hazlitt had a hand- 
some face, with curled dark hair, and bright eyes; but his gait was slouching 
and awkward, and his dress neglected. His own account of himself is, ^*I have 
loitered my life away, reading books, looking at pictures, going to plays, hearing, 
thinking, writing on what pleased me best. I have wanted only one thing to make 
me happy; but wanting that, have wanted everything.” The student of Hazlitt’s 
life will not be at a loss to know what that was; but perhaps he exaggerated bis 
sense of its importance, since his last words were, “ I have had a happy life.” 
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From ^‘Lectures on the English Poets.” 

Poetry^ 

Poetry is in all its shapes the language of the imagination and the passions, oi 
iancy and will. Nothing, therefore, can be more absurd than the outcry which has 
been sometimes raised by frigid and pedantic critics for reducing the language of 
poetry to the standard of common sense and reason ; for the end and use of poetry, 
‘‘both at the first and now, was and is to hold the mirror up to nature,” seen through 
the medium of passion and imagination, not divested of that medium by means of 
literal truth or abstract reason. The painter of history might as well be required to 
represent the face of a person who has just trod upon a serpent with the still-life ex- 
pression of a common portrait, as the poet to describe the most striking and vivid 
impressions which things can be supposed to make upon the mind in the language 
of common conversation. Let who will strip nature of the colours and the shapes 
of ^ncy, the poet is not bound to do so ; the impressions of common sense and strong 



imagination, that is, of passion and indifference, cannot be the same, and they must 
have a separate language to do justice to either. Objects must strike differently upon 
the mind, independently of what they are in themselves, as long as we have a different 
interest in them, as we see them in a different point of view, nearer or at a greater 
distance (morally or physically speaking), from novelty, from old acquaintance, from 
our ignorance of them, from our fear of their consequences, from contrast, from un- 
expected likeness. We can no more take away the faculty of the imagination than 
we can see all objects without light or shade. Some things must dazzle us by their 
preternatural light ; others must hold us in suspense, and tempt our curiosity to explore 
their obscurity. Those who would dispel these various illusions, to give us their drab- 
coloured creation in their stead, are not very wise. Let the naturalist, if he will, catch 
the glow-worm, carry it home with him in a box, and find it next morning nothing 
but a little grey worm ; let the poet or the lover of poetry visit it at evening, when, 
beneath the scented hawthorn and the crescent moon, it has built itself a p^ce of 
emerald light. 


From “Table Talk.” 

Sty Urn 

Mr. X.amb is the only imitator of old English style I can read with pleasure, and he is 
so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of his authors, that the idea of imitation is almost 
done away. There is an inward unction, a noarrowy vein both in the thought and 
feeling, an intuition, deep and lively, of bis subject, that carries off any quaintness or 
awkwardness arising from an antiquated style and dress. The matter is completely 
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his own, though the manner is assumed. Perhaps his ideas are altogether so marked 
and individual as to require their point and pungency to be neutralised by the affectation 
of a singular but traditional form of conveyance. Tricked out in the prevailing costume, 
they would probably seem more startling and out of the way. The old English authors, 
Burton, Fuller, Coryat, Sir Thomas Browne are a kind of mediators between us and the 
more eccentric and whimsical modem, reconciling us to his peculiarities. 1 do not, 
however, know how far this is the case or not till he condescends to write like one of us. 
I must confess that what I like best of his papers under the signature of Elia (still, 1 do 
not presume, amidst such excellence, to decide what is most excellent) is the account 
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Fragment of a Letter written in Rome from HanUtt to W. Savage Landor 


of Mrs. Battle’s Opinions on Whist,” which is also the most free fmm obsolete allusions 
and tarns of expression ; 

** A wdl of native Engli^ undefiled. ** 

To those acquainted with his admired prototypes, the essays of the ingenious and 
highly-gifted author have the same sort of charm and relish that Erasmus’s Colloquies 
or a ^e piece of modem Latin have to the classical scholar. Certainly, I do not know 
any borrowed pencnl that has more power or felicnty of execution than the one of which 
1 have here been speakmg. 


From “Winterslow.” 

The Affearance of Wordsworth. 

The next day Wordsworth arrived &om Bristol at Coleridge^s cottage. 1 think I see 
him now- He answered in some degree to his friend’s description of hun, but was 
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more quaint and Don Quixote-like. He was quaintly dressed (according to the costume 
of that unconstrained period) in a brown fustian jacket and striped pantaloons. There 
was something of a roll, a lounge, in his gait, not unlike his own “ Peter Bell." There 
was a severe, worn pressure of thought about his temples, a fire in his eye (as if he 
saw something in objects more than the outward appearance), an intense, high, narrow 
forehead, a Roman nose, cheeks furrowed by strong purpose and feeling, and a con- 
vulsive inclination to laughter about the mouth, a good deal at variance with the solemn, 
stately expression of the rest of his face. Chantrey’s bust wants the marking traits ; but 
he was teased into making it regular and hea\’}’ : Haydon’s head of him, introduced into 
the “Entrance of Christ into Jerusalem,” is the most like his drooping weight of thought 
and expression. He sat down and talked very naturally and freely, with a mixture of 
clear, gushing accents in his voice, a deep guttural intonation, and a strong tincture of 
the northern burr like the crust on wine. He instantly began to make havoc of the 
half of a Cheshire cheese on the table, and said, triumphantly, that “ his marriage with 
experience had not been so productive as Mr. Southey’s in teaching him a knowledge of 
the good things of this life.” He had been to see the “ Castle Spectre,” by Monk Lewis, 
while at Bristol, and described it very well. He said, “ it fitted the taste of the audience 
like a glove.” This ad captandum merit was, however, by no means a recommendation 
of it, according to the severe principles of the new school, which reject rather than court 
popular effect Wordsworth, looldng out of the low, latticed window, said, “ How beautifully 
the sun sets on that yellow bank!” I thought within myself, “With what eyes these 
poets see nature 1 ” and ever after, when I saw the sunset stream upon objects facing it, 
conceived I had made a discovery, or thanked Mr. Wordsworth for having made one for 
me I We went over to All-Foxden again the day following, and Wordsworth read us 
the story of “ Peter Bell ” in the open air, and the comment upon it by his face and voice 
was very di.Terent from that of some later critics. 

• With this group of literary critics may be mentioned one who was not 
without relation with them, and who was yet widely distinct. The men 
of whom we have been speaking sought their inspiration mainly in the 
newly recovered treasures of early national poetry and prose. These were 
also formative elements in the mind of Walter Savage Landor; but he 
imitated more closely than they the great classics of antiquity, and, in 
particular, Pindar, .^Eschylus, and Cicero. As early as 1795 he had occa- 
sionally published poetry ; his concentrated and majestic GeUr is certainly 
one of the pioneers of English romanticism. But Landor, with his 
tumultuous passions and angry self-sufficiency, led a youth tormented by 
too much emotional and social tempest and too little public encourage- 
ment to become prominent in prose or verse. It was in the comparative 
serenity of middle age, and during his happy stay in or near Florence 
from 1821 to 1828, that he wrote the Imaginary Conversatmis, and became 
one of the great English men of letters. No other work of Landor’s has 
achieved popularity, although much of his occasional prose and verse has 
called forth the impassioned praise of individuals. 

The Conversations display, in stiff and Attic form, dramatic aptitudes, 
for confirmation of which we search in vain the pages of his academic 
plays. These historic dialogues, strange as it seems, were refused by pub- 
lisher after publisher; but at length two volumes of them were issued, 
and the world was gained. This great series of stately colloquies holds a 
unique position in English literature. The style of Landor is too austere. 
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too little provided with ornament, too strenuously allusive to please the 
running reader. But in a mingling of dignity and delicacy, purity and 
vehemence, into what is an amalgam of all the rarer qualities of thought 
and expression, Landor ranks only just below the greatest masters of 
language. His genius is impeded by a certain haughty stiffness; he 
approaches majestically, and sometimes nimbly, but always protected from 
the reader by a suit of mail, ahrays rendered inaccessible by an uncon- 
querable shyness. 

Walter Savag'e Landor (1775-1864) was the eldest son of Dr. Landor, a 
physician of Warwick, where 
he was bom on the 30th of 
January 1775. His mother, 

Elizabeth Savage, was an 
heiress, and her valuable 
estates of Ipsley Court and 
Tachbrook were strictly en- 
tailed upon the future poet, 
who was brought up in luxuri- 
ous refinement He was a 
sensitive child and an intelli- 
gent boy; at Rugby, where 
he went in 1785, he held his 
own in games as well as in 
studies- He was early a vora- 
cious reader, and began to 
turn verses for his pleasure 
both in English and Latin. 

Even at Rugby, however, his 
strange violence of temper in- 
terfered with his happiness, 
and at last he was withdrawn 
from the school that he might 
not be expelled for rebellion. 

He studied for two years with 
the vicar of “romantic” Ash- 
bourne, becoming an accom- Walter Savage Laador 

plished Hellenist, and in 1793 A/iertfu Portrait by W. Fisher 

he took up his residence at 

Trinity College, Oxford. Here Landor posed as a republican, and went to hall 
with his hair unpowdered; he was known as “the mad Jacobin,” and for a freak 
he was at length sent down. In consequence of this rustication, Landor quarrelled 
with his father, and quitted him, as he said, “for ever.” He came up to 
London in 1794, and lodged at Beaumont Street, Portland Place; here, in the 
following year, he published his first Poems, in English and T^tin, and the Moral 
EpisHe to Lord Stanhope. The quarrel with his family was presently made up, but 
Landor did not return to Warwick or to Oxford; he withdrew to the south coast of 
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Wales, where he lived absolutely solitary, with “ one servant and one chest of books,* 
feeding his spirit with poetry and nature. At Tenby he wrote Gebir^ and met the 
Rose Aylmer of his verse; the former appeared in 1798. It was unperceived, except 
by Southey. Landor was still a republican, and he continued to be one even when, 
in 1802, he visited Paris and saw the ruin of the cause of liberty. During all these 

years he was devoted to the lady 
whom he addressed as lanthe; 
but at length he discovered that 
“hers never was the heart for 
him.” In 1805 old Dr. Landor 
died, and the poet came into 
possession of his estates. He 
now adopted a style of prodigal 
expenditure, and, residing at 
Bath, took up the role of the 
extravagant and eccentric young 
gentleman of fashion. He did 
not, however, for a moment 
neglect scholarship and poetry; 
in 1806 he published his Latin 
poems, Sitnoftidea. His mode of 
LandoPs Birthplace at Warwick life soon strained his finances, and 

in 1808 he had to endure con- 
siderable and unwise sacrifices in order to purchase the magnificent estate of 
Llanthony Abbey in Glamorganshire, on which be had set his heart It was about this 
time that he first met Southey, with whom Landor formed a lifelong friendship. 
He took part, in 1808, in the revolt of the Spaniards from the yoke of the French; 
he spent some months in Spain and a great deal of money, but failed to be concerned 
in any actual fighting. By the summer of 1809 he was settled in his priory of 
Llanthony, where he lived part 
of the year, alternating it with 
Bath. In i8r I, with charac- 
teristic abruptness, he married, 
on almost no acquaintance, 

Julia Thuillier, the penniless 
daughter of a ruined Swiss 
banker. The marriage turned 
out very unhappily. Landor 
published his Count JuHan in The Ruins of Llanthony Abbey 

1812, and his IdyUia Heroica 

in 1814. By the latter year, however, he had brought his private affairs into 
great confusion; he had contrived to quarrel with everybody, from the bishop of 
the diocese down to the workmen on his estate; it is fair to add that he appears 
to have been abominably treated by his rashly tenants and servants. By the 
summer he found himself practically ruined, and abandoning Llanthony to the hands 
of trustees, he withdrew to the Continent, leaving his wife in Jersey and pushing 
on alone to Como, where she afterwards joined him. In 1818 Landor was ordered 
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to leave Italy for having threatened to chastise the poet Monti, but he moved only 
to Pisa, which continued to be his home until 1821, For the eight years from 
1821 to 1829 Florence was the home of Landor, originally in the city itself, 
then in the Villa Castiglione. In 1824 appeared the first and in 1829 the fifth 
volumes of the Imaginary Conversations. He now, in advancing years, became 
for the first time generally distinguished, although even yet he was little known 
to the larger public. In 1829, through the kindness of a Welsh friend, Mr. Ablett, 
Landor ';^as able to buy an exquisite estate at Fiesole, the Villa Gherardesca, 
which now became his home, 
and here he vas happy and at 
peace for several years. In 
1834 he published the Citation 
and Examination of Shake- 
spearOf in 1836 Pericles and 
Aspasia, and in 1837 The 
Pentameron and Penfalogia. 

But before the latter date he 
had broken up his home in 
Fiesole, had left his wife in 
anger, and had returned to 
England. He settled finally 
and alone in Bath, where he 
remained for more than twenty 
years. The most important 
of his later publications were 
The Iasi Fruit off an Old 
Tree Antony and Oc- 

tavius (1856) ; and Dry Sticks 
(1858). In the latter year, in 
consequence of an unlucky 
dispute, and rather than face 
an action for libel, the fierce 
old man fled to Florence. 

Here he found his children, 
whom be had enriched at his 
own expense and it is to 
their shame that they appear 
to have received him in his ruin with the coldes. ingratitude. But for the generous 
kindness of Robert Browi^ing, Landor must have starved. His last book, Heroic 
IdylSf appeared in 1863. His arrogance was with him to the end. He lived on 
to reach his 90th year, and died at Forence on the 17th of September 1864. Mr. 
Swinburne celebrated his obsequies magruficently in Greek and English. Crabb 
Robinson has described Landor in his prime as “a man of fliorid complexion, with 
large full eyes, altogether a leonine man, with a fierceness of tone wdl suited to 
bis name.^^ 



Walter Savage Landor 
AfUr iht Portrait hy Boxall 
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From “Imaginary Conversations.” 


Southey. Occasionally 1 have been dissatisfied with Milton, because in my opinion 
that is ill said in prose which can be said more plainly- Not so in poetry ; if it were, 
much of Pindar and iSschylus, and no little of Dante, would be censurable. 

Lcmdor. Acknowledge that he whose poetry I am holding in my hand is free from 
every false ornament in his prose, unless a few bosses of latinity may be called so, and 
1 am ready to admit the full claims of your favourite, South. Acknowledge that, heading 
all the forces of our language, he was the great antagonist of every great monster 
which infested our country; and he disdained to trim his lion-skin with lace. No other 
English writer has equalled Raleigh, Hooker, and Milton, in the loftier parts of their 
works. 

Southey. But Hooker and Milton, you allow, are sometimes pedantic. In Hooker 
there is nothing so elevated as there is in Raleigh. 

Landor. Neither he, however, nor any modem, nor any ancient, has attained to that 

sunmiit on which the sacred ark of Milton strikes 
and rests. Reflections, such as we indulged in 
on the borders of the Larius, come over me here 
again. Perhaps from the very sod where you are 
sitting, the poet in his youth sat looking at the 
Sabrina he was soon to celebrate. There is plea- 
sure in the sight of a glebe which never has been 
broken ; but it delights me particularly in those 
places where great men have been before. I 
do not mean warriors — for extremely few among 
the most remarkable of them will a considerate 
man call great — ^but poets and philosophers and 
philanthropists, the ornaments of society, the 
charmers of solitude, the warders of civilisation, 
the watchmen at the gate which Tyranny would 
batter down, and the healers of those wounds, 
which she left festering in the field. And now, 
to reduce this demon into its proper toad-shape 
again, and to lose sight of it, open your Paradise 
Lost. 

Southey. Shall we begin with it immediately ? 
or shall we listen a little while to the woodlark ? 
He seems to know what we are about ; for there is a sweetness, a variety, and a gravity 
in his cadences, befitting the place and theme. Another time we might afford the 
whole hour to him. 

Landor. The woodlark, the nightingale, and the ringdove have made me idle for 
many, even when I had gone into the fields on purpose to gather fresh materials for 
composition. A little thing turns me from one idleness to another. More than once, 
when I have taken out my pencil to fix an idea on paper, the smell of the cedar, held 
by me unconsciously across the nostrils, has so absorbed the senses that what 1 was 
about to write down has vanished altogether and irrecoverably. 



Landoris Villa at Fiesole 


From “Pericles and Aspasia.” 

We are losing, day by day, one friend or other. Artemidora of Ephesus was betrothed 
to Elpenor, and their nuptials, it was believed, were at hand. How gladly would Arte- 
midora have survived Elpenor. I pitied her sdmost as much as if she had. I must ever 
love true lovers on the eve of separation. These indeed were little known to me until a 
short time before. We became j^ends when our fates had made us relatives. On, these 
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occasions there are always many verses, but not always so true in feeling and in facX as 
those which I shall now transcribe for you. 

“ Artemidora ! Gods invisible, 

While thou art lying faint along the coudi, 

Have tied the sandal to thy veinfed feet, 

And stand beside thee, ready to convey 
Thy weary steps where other rivers flow. 

Refreshing shades will waft thy weariness 
Away, and voices like thine own come nigh, 

Soliciting, nor vainly, thy embrace.” 

Artemidora sighM, and would have press’d 
The hand now pressing hers, but was too weak. 

Fate’s shears were over her dark hair unseen 
While thus Elpenor spake : he look’d into 
Eyes that had given light and life erewhile 
To those above them, those now dim with tears 
And watchfulness. Again he spoke of joy 
EtemaL At that word, that sad wordy joy^ 

Faithful and fond her bosom heav’d once more, 

Her head fell back : one sob, one loud deep sob 
Swell’d through the darken’d chamber ; ’twas not hers : 

With her that old boat incorruptible, 

Unwearied, undiverted in its course, 

Had plash’d the water up the farther strand. 

The second romantic generation was marked by the rise of a school 
of historians inferior only to the great classic group of Humei, Robertson, 
and Gibbon, In the full tide of monarchical reaction, WiUiam Mitford 
completed his History of Greece^ a book eloquent and meritorious in its 
way, but to be superseded by the labours of Grote, Sharon Turner, a 
careful imitator of Gibbon, illustrated the Anglo-Saxon period of our 
chronicles, and the Scottish metaphysician, Sir James Mackintosh, towards 
the close of his life, occupied himself with the constitutional history of 
England. Of more importance was the broad and competent English 
history of Lingard, a Catholic priest at Ushaw, whose work, thou^ bitterly 
attacked from the partisan point of view, has been proved to be in the 
main loyal and accurate. These excellent volumes deserve the praise 
which should be given in rhetorical times to histories of modest learning 
and research. It was the ambition of Southey, who was an admirable 
biographer, to excel in history also. In Brazil and in the Peninsular war 
he found excellent subjects, but his treatment was not brilliant enough to 
save his books from becoming obsolete. The second of these was, indeed, 
almost immediately superseded by Sir W. Napier's History of the War in 
the Peninsula, a masterpiece of military erudition. 

Viliam Mitford (1744-1827), who belonged to an old Northumbrian family, 
was bom in London on the loth of February 1744. He was educated at Cheam 
School, and at Queen’s College, Oxford. In 1761 he succeeded to a valuable 
estate in Hampshir e, and on combg of age determined to devote himself en- 
• tirely to history. He became, eventually, Veidurer of the New Forest^ and was a 
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member of two parliaments, but the real business of his life was the preparation 
of his Hisiory of Guece^ which appeared in successive volumes from 1784 to 1810. 

He was a great enemy of democratic forms of 
government, as his principal pleasure, as Byron 
sa3’s, “consisted in praising tyrants.” Mitford 
died on the Sth of February 1827. Sharon 
Turner (1768-1847) a London attorney, 
who published a History of England to the 
Norfiian Conquest in 1799, and later on a 
History of Efigland in the Middle Ages, A 
more interesting figure was that of John 
Lingard (1771-1851), who was the son of a 
carpenter at Winchester. He w-as educated at 
the English College at Douai, and stayed there 
nine years, being trained for the Catholic priest- 
hood. When the seminary of Crook Hall was 
formed in 1794, Lingard became one of its 
original members, and continued there until 
the community, in 1808, was merged in Ushaw. 
In 18 1 1, having declined the presidency of 
Ma3mooth Collie, he withdrew to Hornby, 
near Lancaster, where he spent forty years, 
immersed in historical research. In 1825 he was secretly made Cardinal, a title which 
at that time could not be assumed in England. Lingard’s great History of England 
appeared in eight volumes between 1819 and 1836. He died at Hornby, X7th 
July 185 r. Sir William Francis Patrick 
Napier (1785-1860) was bom at Celbridge, 

County Kildare, on the 17th of December 1785. 

He entered the army in 1 800, and after seeing 
a great deal of active service, retired in 1819 
and settled in London. His History of the 
Peninsular War was published in six volumes 
between 1828 and 1840. From 1842 to 1847 
Napier lived in Guernsey, as Lieutenant- 
Governor. He died at Clapham Park on the 
loth of February i860. 

These names, however, merely lead us 
Lip to that of Henry Hallam, whose View 
of tJie Middle Ages, in 1818, announced to 
the world a brilliantly gifted writer on 
political history. His Constitutional His- 
tory of England came nine years later. In 
his old age Hallam made a track through 
the previously pathless waste of general European literature. His gravity is 
supported by a vast basis of solid knowledge, his judgment is sane and 
balanced, and to his immediate contemporaries his style appeared remarkable 
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for ^^succinctness and perspicuous beauty/' But the modern writer is 
not so well pleased with Hallam, who begins to be the Georgian type 
of the falsely impressive. His felicities are those which Macaulay empha- 
sised and carried to a further precision ; his faults are his own, and they 
are a want of intuitive sympathy with the subject under discussion, and a 
monotonous and barren pomp of delivery which never becomes easy or 
flexible. The far-famed “judgment," too, of Hallam is not as wide as we 
could wish. He is safe only in the discussion of recognised types, and 
the reader searches his critical pages in vain for signs of the recog- 
nition of an eccentric or 
abnormal talent. The most 
laudable tendency of the 
historians of this age, seen 
in Hallam, indeed, but even 
more plainly in secondary 
writers, such as P. F. Tytler, 

William Coxe, the memoir- 
writer, and James Mill, was 
towards the adoption of a 
scientific accuracy. It was 
the aim of these men to re- 
ject mere legend and rhetori- 
cal superstition, and to build, 
as one of them said, “the 
history of a country upon 
unquestionable muniments/' 

In this way they pointed 
directly to that scientific 
school of history which has 
been one of the glories of 
the later years of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Henry Hallam (1777- 

1859) was the son of a Dean From an Ettgraving by Cousins of the portrait by Thomas 
of Bristol, and was bom at 

Windsor on the 9th of July 1777. He was entered at Eton in 1790, and remained 
there until he proceeded to Christ Church, Oxford, in April 1795. He took his 
degree there in 1799, became a student at the Inner Temple; he was called 
to the bar in July 1802. Beyond these bare facts, however, little is recorded of 
Hallam’s early life, except that he was identified with the Whigs of the Edinburgh 
Eevtew. His political friends secured him from all anxiety by providing him with 
a commissionship of records, afterwards of stamps, a post which he held from 1806 
to 1826. He married in 1807, and began to devote himself entirely to historical 
research. His first great production, A View of the State of Europe during the 
Middle Ages, was published in i8i8, and was the earliest comprehensive survey of 
VOL. IV. M 
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modem history which had been attempted. In 1827 Hallam produced his ConsHtu- 
iional History of England^ bringing the subject down to the reign of George III. In 
spite of the impartiality of the author, this work was attacked in the Tory press as 
**the production of a decided partisan.” Hallam turned from the thorny paths of 
political history to bellesdetires^ and from 1837 to 1839 produced the four ample 
volumes of his Introduction to t?ie Literature of Europe^ Before this he had suffered 
the loss of his highly-gifted son, Arthur Henry Hallam (1811-1833), whose grace and 
promise are passionately celebrated by Tennyson in In Memoriam; the historian 
published his son’s remains, with a short life, in 1834. In 1852 he made a selection 
of his own literary essays. Hallam bore repeated domestic sorrow with dignified resig- 
nation, and died, full of years and honours, at his house at Penshurst, on the 21st of 
January 1859. 


From “A View of the State of Europe.” 

If we look at the feudal polity as a scneme of civil freedom, it bears a noble 
countenance. To the feudal law it is owing that the very names of right and privilege 
were not swept away, as in Asia, by the desolating hand of power. The tyraimy which, 
on every favourable moment, was breaking through all barriers would have rioted with- 
out ‘control if, when the people were poor and disunited, the nobility had not been brave 
and free. So fiir as the sphere of feudality extended, it difiiised the spirit of liberty and 
the notions of private right. Every one will acknowledge this who considers the limita- 
tions of the services of vassalage^ so cautiously marked in those law-books which are 
the record of customs ; the reciprocity of obligation between the lord and his tenant ; 
the consent required in every measure of a legislative or general nature ; the security, 
above all, which every vassal found in the administration of justice by his peers, and even — 
we may in this sense say— in the trial by combat. The bulk of the people^ it is true, were 
degraded by servitude ; but this had no connection with the feudal tenures. 

The peace and good order of society were not promoted by this system. Though 
private wars did not originate in the feudal customs, it is impossible to doubt that they 
were perpetuated by so convenient an institution, which indeed owed its universal estab- 
lishment to no other cause. And as predominant habits of warfare are totally irre- 
concilable with those of industry, not merely by the immediate works of destruction 
which render its efibrts unavailing, but through that contempt of peaceful occupations 
which they produce, the feudal system must have been intrinsically adverse to the 
accumulation of wealth, and the improvement of those arts which mitigate the evils or 
abridge the labours of mankind. 

The splendid achievements of Miss Austen in the novel and Sir Walter 
Scott in romance tended somewhat to the discouragement of their immediate 
successors. The Waverley Novels continued to be poured forth, in rapid 
and splendid succession, throughout the years which we are now con- 
sidering, and they obscured the fame of all possible rivals. Yet there were, 
during this period, secondary writers, independent of the influence of Scott, 
whose novels possessed sterling merit. From that interesting Scottish 
author, Mary Brunton, whose Self-Control and Discipline are excellent 
precursors of a long series of ** kail-yard '' fiction, there naturally descended 
the delightful Miss Susan Ferrier, whose Marriage charmed not only the 
author of Wcruerley^ but a host of lesser readers, by its lively humour and 
its delicious satire of many types of Scotch womanhood. Miss Ferrier 
would be a Doric Jane Austen were her skill in the evolution of a plot a 
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little better trained, and her delineation of character a little more sternly 
restrained from caricature. The story of her delicate tact in soothing the 
shattered faculties of Sir Walter Scott has endeared Miss Ferrier to thousands 
who never read her three amusing novels. Miss Jane Porter reproduced 
Scott's historical effects in a kind of chromolithography, but not without 
some dashing merit of design. J. G. Lockhart, though Scott's son-in-law, 
was not his disciple in four novels of a modern and more or less psycho- 
logical class. Adam Blair is the best of these, and escapes the frigidity of 
the author’s one classical romance, Valerius^ a highly accomplished attempt 
to resuscitate domestic society under Trajan. 

Susan Edmonston Ferrier (1782-1854) was the daughter of James Ferrier, 
factor to the Duke of Argyll, and was bom in Edinburgh on the 7th of 
September 1782. Her father was afterwards 
associated with Sir Walter Scott as one of 
the clerks of session, and she became ac- 
quainted with the great novelist at least as 
early as 1811. In the inception of her first 
romance. Marriage, Miss. Ferrier was helped 
by a Miss Clavering, but the actual writing 
was her own. This book was well received, 
and Sir Walter greeted the lady as “ my sister 
shadow.” After the marriage of her sisters 
and the death of her mother, Susan kept 
house for her father in Edinburgh until 1829. 

Her second novel, 21 ke Inheritance, appeared 
in 1824, and her third and last, Destiny, in 
1831. During Sir Walter Scott’s last illness 
Miss Ferrier was asked to come to Abbots- 
ford to help to cheer him, and her aid was 
deeply appreciated, for, as Lockhart says, 

“ she knew and loved him well, and she had 
seen enough of affliction akin to his to be 
well skilled in dealing with it.” She left 
very interesting notes of her twenty years’ friendship with Scott. Miss Ferrier 
liv^ on xmtil November 5, 1854, when she died in her house in Edinburgh. 
Mrs. Mary Brunton (1778-1818) was the daughter of Colonel Balfour of Elwick, 
and was bom at Burrey, in Orkney, on the 1st of November 1778. She married 
Mr. Brunton, the minister of Bolton, East Lothian. Her first novel, SeJf-Cmtrol, 
was published in 1811 ; her second, Discipline, in 1814; her third, EmmeUne, was 
left unfinished at the time of her death, December 7, 1818. 

Jane Porter (1776-1S50), to whom Sir Walter Scott told stories of witches 
and warlocks when she was a little girl, became the author of two excessivdy popular 
romances, Uiaddeus of Warsaw, 1803, and The Scottish Chiefs, 1810, which gave her 
fame throughout the whole of Europe, and, in spite of their stilted artificiality, are 
not yet forgotten. She was one of the gifted children of an Irish officer, whose 
widow came to Scotland, and brought up her family in an atmosphere of romantic 
culture. Jane Porter died, unmarried, at Bristol, oa the 24tb of May x8^o. 
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John Gibson Lockhart (1794—1854) was the son of the minister of Cambus- 
nethan in Lanarkshire, in the manse of which he was bom on the 14th of July 1794. 
The family removed in his infancy to Glasgow, where he was educated, until in 1809 
he went up to Balliol College, Oxford, where he took a bachelor’s degree in 1S17. 
But in 1813 he had settled into the study of Scotch law at Edinburgh, being called 
to the bar in 1816. In 1818 his famous friendship with Sir Walter Scott began, 
and in 1820 he married Scott’s daughter, Sophia, and settled at Chiefs wood, near 

Abbotsford. Encouraged by 
his illustrious father-in-law, 
Lockhart now gave himself 
seriously to literature, pub- 
lishing Vaierius in 1821 and 
Adam Blair in 1822. In 
1825 he was appointed editor 
of the Quarterly Review^ and 
came to live in London. His 
famous Life of Sir Waller Scott 
appeared in seven volumes 
betwpen 1836 and 1838. In 
late years Lockhart suffered 
many distressing bereave- 
ments, and his own health 
gave way. He resigned the 
editorship of the Quarterly^ 
and withdrew to Italy, whence 
he returned to die at Abbots- 
ford on the 25th of November 
1854. He vras buried, at the 
feet of Sir Walter Scott, in 
Dryburgh Abbey, 

From the “ Life or Sir 
Walter Scott.” 

As I was dressing on the 
morning of Monday the 17th 
of September, Nicholson 
came into my room, and told me that his master had awoke in a state of composure 
and consciousness, and wished to see me immediately. I found him entirely himself, 
though in the last extreme of feebleness. His eye was clear and calm — every trace of 
the wild fire of delirium extinguished. Lockhart,” he said, “ I may have but a minute 
to speak to you. My dear, be a good man — ^be virtuous — ^be religious — ^be a good 
man. Nothing else will give you any comfort when you come to lie here.” He paused, 
and I said, “Shall I send for Soplua and Anne?” “No,” said he, “don’t disturb them. 
Poor souls I I know they were up all night — God bless you alL” With this he sank 
into a very tranquil sleep, and, indeed, he scarcely afterwards gave any sign of con- 
sciousness, except for an instant on the arrival of his sons. 

They, on learning that the scene was about to close, obtained a new lease of absence 
from their posts, and both reached Abbotsford on the 19th. About half-past one P-M. 
on the 21 St of September, Sir Walter breathed his last, in the presence of all his children. 
It was a beautiful day — so warm, that every window was wide open — and so perfectly 
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Still, that the sound of all others most delicious to his ear, the gentle ripple of the 
Tweed over its pebbles, was distinctly audible as we knelt around the bed, and his 
eldest son kissed and closed his eyes. No sculptor ever modelled a more majestic 
image of repose. 

Romance was continued on somewhat the same lines which had made 
Mrs. RadclifFe and Lewis so popular. The grisly story of Melmoth the 
Wanderer^ by Maturin, with its horrible commerce with demons, and its 
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scenes of bombastic passion, dates from 1820. Mrs. Percy Shelley, as 
befitted the wife of so great a magician of language, reached a purer 
style and a more impressive imagination in her ghastly romance of Frcmkm- 
stein, which has given an image (usually misquoted) to everyday English 
speech, and may still be read with genuine terror and pity. A very spirited 
and yet gloomy novel, the Anastasius of Hope appeared at a time when 
the public were ablaze with the pretensions of Byron; the hero of this 
daring, piratical romance is all that the noble poet desired himself to be 
supposed to be. James Morier opened a series of tales of Oriental manners 
by the publication of Hajji Baba; the satire of Persian manners was bril- 
liant enough and keen enough to call forth — so at least it was alleged — a 
remonstrance against this "very foolish business" from the Shah himself. 
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Morier was anxious to turn the enormous success of this his first book to 
account, but in further publications he was less successful. He tried to be 
serious, while his genius led him to the laughable. 

Native talent and a hopeless absence of taste and judgment were never 
more strangely mingled than in John Galt, who, after vainly essaying 
every department of letters, published in middle life an admirable comic 
novel, the Annals of the Parish^ and set all Scotland laughing. It is the 
autobiography of a country minister, and describes the development of 
society in a thriving lowland village with inimitable humour and whim- 
sicality. Galt went on pouring forth novels almost until his death, but he 
never hit the target again so plainly in the bull’s eye. 

Charles Robert Maturin (1782-1824) was bom obscurely in Dublin and 
entered Trinity College in 1798. He was ordained curate of Loughrea, and was 
then presented to a curacy at St Peter’s, Dublin. Here he attracted attention by 
his eccentricity and eloquence. He was very poor, and to eke out his income 

he began to publish preposterous “blood and 
thunder” romances, under the pseudonym of 
Dennis Jasper Murphy. In 1816, through 
the influence of Byron, his tragedy of Bertram 
was acted with great success at Drury Lane. 
His best novel, Mehnoth the Wanderer^ ap- 
peared in 1820. His life, which was very 
odd and wretched, closed in Dublin on the 
30th of October 1824. Mary Wollstone- 
craft Shelley (1797-1851) was the daughter 
of William Godwin, by his first wife. She was 
bom in London, ten days before the death of 
her mother, on the 30th of August 1797. She 
was under the age of seventeen when Shelley 
persuaded her to elope with him to France. 
After the suicide of Harriet, Shelley married 
Mary Godwin, at the close of 1816. After 
Shelley’s death his widow returned to London 
and adopted literature as a profession. But 
she had already, in 1818, published her best 
work, Frankenstein. VaJyerga appeared in 1823 and The Last Man in 1826. Her 
writings during the lifetime of Sir Timothy Shelley were, by an agreement, all anonym 
mous. On the death of Sir Timothy, however, her son succeeded to the baronetcy, 
and her position became easy. She lived with her son until her death, 21st of 
February 1851, and was buried at Bournemouth. 

From “Frankenstein.” 

I had worked hard for nearly two years, for the sole purpose of infusing life into an 
inanimate body. For this I had deprived mysdf of rest and health. I had desired it with 
an ardour that exceeded moderation, but now that I had finished, the beauty of the 
dream vanished, and breathless horror and disgust filled my heart. Unable to endure 
the aspect of the being I had created, I rushed out of the room and continued a long 
time traversing my bed-dramber, unable, to compose my mind to sleep. At length lassitude 
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succeeded to the tumult I had before endured^ and I threw myself on to the bed in 
my clothes, endeavouring to seek a few moments of forgetfulness. But it was in vain. 
I slept, indeed, but I was disturbed by the wildest dreams. I thought I saw Eliza- 
beth, in the bloom of health, walking in the streets of Ingolstadt. Delighted and sur- 
prised, I embraced her ; but as I imprinted the first kiss on her lips they became 
livid with the hue of death ; her features appeared to change^ and I thought that I 
held the corpse of my dead mother in my arms ; a shroud enveloped her form, and I 
saw the grave-worms crawling in the folds of the flannel. I started from my sleep 
with horror, a cold dew covered my forehead, my teeth chattered, and every limb became 
convulsed when, by the dim and yellow light of the moon as it forced its way through 
the window-shutters, I beheld the wretch — the miserable monster 1 had created. He 
held up the curtain of the bed, and his eyes, if eyes they may be called, were fixed on me. 
His jaws opened, and he uttered some inarticulate sounds, while a grin wrinkled his cheeks. 
He might have spoken, but I did not hear ; one hand was stretched out, seemingly to 
detain me, but I escaped and rushed downstairs. I took refuge in the courtyard 
belonging to the house which I inhabited, where I remained during the rest of the 
night, walking up and down in the greatest ag^itation, listening attentively, catching and 
fearing each sound as if it were to announce the approach of the demoniacal corpse to 
which I bad so miserably given life. 

John Galt (1779-1839) was the son of a captain in the West India trade, and 
was bom at Irvine on the 2nd of May 1779. He became a Custom-house officer 
and then a journalist at Greenock, 
coming up to London to seek his 
fortune in 1804. For several years he 
led a wandering and uneasy life in 
Turkey, Greece^ France, and finally 
Canada. He came back at last to 
Greenock, and died there on the nth 
of April 1839. His life was one 
tangled skein of embarrassment and 
misspent activity. His best novels were 
the Annals of the Parish^ 1821, and 
The Entail^ 1823, James Justinian 
Morier (i78o?-i849) was bom at 
Smyrna, it is believed in 1780. He 
entered the diplomatic service, and was 
secretary of embassy in Persia, and 
long afterwards special commissioner 
in Mexico. He wrote many books, of 
which The Adventures of Hajji Baba of 
IsfahaUi 1824-28, has alone remained 
&mous. He died at Brighton, March 
19, 1849. The great rival of Eaj[;t 
Baba in popularity was Anastasius^ 

1819, the author of which was 
Thomas Hope (i77o?-i83i), a Dutch merchant, bom in Amsterdam, who came 
early to England and made a great fortune here. Each of these three novelists identified 
themselves more or less with the Oriental adventures of Byron, who declared that he 
wept bitterly when he read Anastasius^ partly because he had hot written it, partly 
because Hope had. 
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From Galt’s “Annals of the Parish” 

But the most memorable thing that befell among my people this year was the burning 
of the lint mill on the Lugton water, which happened, of all days in the year, on the self- 
same day that Miss Girzie Gilchrist, better known as Lady Skimmilk, hired the chaise 
from Mrs. Watts, of the New Inns of Irville, to go with her brother, the major, to consult 
the faculty in Edinburgh cenceming his complaints. For, as the chaise was coming by 
the mill, William Huckle, the miller that was, came flying out of the mill like a demented 
Crying, Fire 1 and it was the driver that brought the melancholy tidings to the 
clachan. And melancholy they were, for the mill was utterly destroyed, and in it not 

a little of all that year’s crop of lint 
in our parish. The first Mrs. Bal- 
whidder lost upwards of twelve stone, 
which we had raised on the glebe with 
no small pains, watering it in the 
drouth, as it was intended for sarking 
to ourselves, and sheets and napery* 
A great loss indeed it was, and the 
vexation thereof had a visible effect on 
Mrs. BaJwhiddei^s health, which from 
the spring had been in a dwining way. 
But for it, I think, she might have 
wrestled through the winter. However, 
it was ordered otherwise, and she was 
removed from mine to Abraham’s bosom 
on Christmas Day, and buried on Hog- 
manay, for it was thought uncanny to 
have a dead corpse in the house on the 
New Year’s Day. She was a worthy 
woman, studying with all her capacity 
to win the hearts of my people towards 
me ; in which good work she prospered 
greatly, so that, when she died, there 
was not a single soul in the parish 
that was not contented with both my 
walk and conversation. Nothing could 
be more peaceable than the way we 
lived together. Her brother Andrew, a fine lad, I had sent to the college at Glasgow, 
at my own cost When he came to the burial he stayed with me a month, for the 
manse after her decease was very dulL It was during this visit that he gave me an 
inkling of his wish to go out to India as a cadet ; but the transactions anent that fall 
within the scope of another year, as well as what relates to her headstone, and the 
epitaph in metre, which I indicated myself thereon ; John Truel the mason carving 
the same, as may be seen in the kirkyard, where it wants a little reparation and setting 
upright, having settled the wrong way when the second Mrs. Balwhidder was laid by 
her side. But I must not here enter upon an anticipation. 

Byron was scarcely dead before his influence began to display itself in 
the work of a multitude of writers of “fashionable" novels, dealing mainly 
with criminals of high birth, into the desperate texture of whose lives there 
was woven a thread of the ideal. In this school of fiction two young 
men rose to the highest distinction, and “thrilled the boys with dandy 
pathos" in a lavish profusion. Of these elegant and fluent novelists the 
vounger made his appearance first, with Vivian GrQf, in 1826, but his rival 
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was close behind him with Falkland and Pelham^ Through the next twenty 
years they raced neck by neck for the suiffrages of the polite. In that 
day Edward Lytton Bulwer, afterwards the first Lord Lvtton, 
seemed a genius of the very 
highest order, but it was early 
perceived that his dandiacal atti- 
tude was not perfectly sincere, 
that the graces of his style were 
too laboured and prolix, and that 
the tone of his novels fostered 
national conceit and prejudice at 
the expense of truth. His senti- 
ment was mawkish, his creations 
were unsubstantial and often 
preposterous. But the public 
liked the fastidious elaborateness 
of a gentleman who catered for 
their pleasures '^with his fingers 
covered with dazzling rings, and 
his feet delightfully pinched in a 
pair of looking-glass boots '' ; and 
Bulwer Lytton certainly possessed 
extraordinary gifts of activity, 
versatility, and sensitiveness to 
the requirements of his readers. 

What has shattered the once-glittering dome of his reputation is a reaction 
against what early readers of Zanoni called his ^‘fearfully beautiful word- 
painting," his hollow rhetoric, his puerile horrors. Tow'ards the end of his 
glorious career Lord Lytton contrived to prune his literary extravagances, 
and his latest works are his best. 

The first Lord L]rtton (Edward George Earle Lytton Bulwer, after- 
wards Bulwer-L3rtton), 1803-1873, was the third and youngest son of General 
Bulwer of Heydon Hall, Norfolk ; his mother was a Lytton of Knebworth in Herts. 
He was bom in London on the 2Sth of May 1803. He was privately educated, 
under the eye of his gifted mother; at the age of seventeen he published Ismael^ 
a collection of Byronic poems. He entered Trinity College, Cambridge, at Easter 
1822, but removed later in the same year to Trinity Hall. He published Delmour 
anonymously in 1823; in 1825 he won the Chancellor’s medal with a poem on 
Sculpifure, It was after taking his degree, in 1826, that Bulwer wrote his first 
romantic novel, Falkland^ In 1827 he married Rosina Doyle Wheeler, settled at 
Pangboume, and devoted himself to literature, producing, in quick succession, Pelham^ 
1828; The Disowned and Devereux^ 1829; and Paui Clifford^ 183b. He was 
henceforth one of the most active and popular authors of the day, and he moved 
into London to be at the centre of his interests. He entered Parliament in 1831. 
The most prominent of his next batch of publications were Eugene Aram^ 1832 ; 
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GoidlpMn^ 1833 \ and Tke Pilgrims of the Rhine^ 1834, Bulwer now turned to 
historical romance, and achieved a marvellous success with The Last Days of Pompeii 
in 1834, and Riend in 1835. His marriage had proved a very unlucky one, and 
in 1836 he obtained a judicial separation. The next few years were those in which 
Bulwer held the stage with The Duchess de la Vallikre, 1836; The Lady of Lyons^ 
1838] Richelieu and The Rightful Heir^ 1839; and Mon^^ 1840. In 1838 his 
political services were rewarded with a baronetcy, and in 1843, upon the death 
of his mother, he came into the Knebworth estates and assumed the name of 
Lytton. He re-entered Parliament in 1852, and served for some time as Colonial 
Secretary. In 1866 he was created Baron Lytton of Knebworth. Of his later 
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writings may be chronicled her^ Rmest Maltravers, 1837; Zanoni, 1842; The Last 
of the Barons^ 1843; The Caxtons, 1849; My Novell 1853; A Strange Stosy, 1862; 
The Coming Race, 1871 j and Kenelm Chillingly, 1873. Towards the close of his 
life he resided at Torquay, where he died on the i8th of January 1873, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. Bulwer-Lytton was a man of unbounded energy and 
versatility, who cultivated in public the languor of a dandy and the affectations of 
a fop to conceal the intensity with which he pursued his professional career. He 
lived with wasteful violence, and long before his death he suffered from a physical 
decay which his mental vigour belied. On other men of letters, such as Tennyson 
and Thackeray, his airs and graces, his schemes to “aristocratise the community,” 
and the anuumg oddities of his garb and speech, produced an effect that was almost 
maddening. 


From “Pelham.” 

Well, gentle reader (I love, by-the-bye, as you already perceive, that old-fashioned 
couicesy of addressing you)— well, to finish this part of my life, which, as it treats rather 
ot my attempts at reformation than my success in error, must begin to weary you ex- 
ceedingly, I acquired, more from my uncle’s conversation than the books we read, a 
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sufficient acquaintance with the elements of knowledge to satisfy mysel( and to please 
my instructor. And 1 must say, in justification of my studies and my tutor, that I 
derived one benefit from them which has continued with me to this hour — viz., I obtained 
a clear knowledge of moral principle. Before that time, the little ability I possessed 
only led me into acts, which, I fear, most benevolent reader, thou hast already sufficiently 
condemned ; my good feelings — ^for I was not naturally bad — never availed me the least 
when present temptation came into my way. I had no guide but passion ; no rule but 
the impulse of the momenL What else could have been the result of my education? 

If I was immoral, it was because I was never taught morality ? Nothing, perhaps, is 
less innate than virtue. I own that the lessons of my uncle did not work miracles^ 
that, living in the world, I have not separated myself from its errors and its follies : 
the vortex was too strong — the atmosphere too contagious ; but I have at least avoided 
the crimes into which my temper would most likely have driven me. 1 ceased to look 
upon the world as a game one was to play fairly, if possible — ^but where a little 
cheating was readily allowed : I no longer divorced the interests of other men 
from my own : if 1 endeavoured to blind them, it was neither by unlawful means, 
nor for a purely selfish end : — if— but come, Henry Pelham, thou hast praised thyself 
enough for the present ; and, after all, thy future adventures will best tell if thou art 
really amended. 

To early contemporaries the novels of Benjamin Disraeli, long after- ZHsrtuA 
wards Earl of Beaconsfield, seemed more extravagant and whimsical than 
even those of Bulwer. Disraeli, 
too, belonged to the great com- 
pany of the dandies — to the 
Brummels and Lauzuns of litera- 
ture. His early novels were 
baffling miscellanies of the wild- 
est and the most foppish folly 
combined with rare political wit 
and a singular clairvoyance. A 
like inconsistency marked their 
style, which is now almost crazy 
in its incoherence, and now of a 
florid but restrained beauty to 
which Bulwer, with all his machi- 
nery of rhetoric, never attained. 

Contanni Fletmng may be said to 
record a step towards the emanci- 
pation of English romance, in 
its extraordinary buoyancy of 

Byronic stimulus. But as a writer, Benjamin Disraeli 

Disraeli was at his best and stead- From a Portrait taken token a young man 

ily improving from Veneiza to 

Tancred. In these novels he is less tawdry in his ornament, less glittering 
in his affectation of Voltairean epigram, less inflated and impracticable 
than in his earlier, and certainly than in his two latest novels, those curious 
fruits of his old age. The dandy style, of which Barbey d'Aurevilly 
was the contemporary type in France, is best studied in England in 
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Disraeli, whose novels, though they no longer appeal to the masses, 
preserve better than Bulwer's the attention of cultivated readers. In these 
Byronic novelists, who preserved for their heroes “ the dear corsair expres- 
sion, half savage, half soft,” love of the romance of pure adventure was 
handed down, across Dickens and Thackeray, and in an indirect way Bulwer 
and Disraeli are the progenitors of the Ouidas and Rider Haggards of a 
later age. 

Benjamin Disraeli (1804-1881), Earl of Beaconsfield, was the son of Isaac 
Disraeli and of his wife Maria Basevi. He was bom in London on the 21st of 

December 1804. The place of his birth is 
uncertain ; among the addresses claimed for it 
are 215 Upper Street, Islington, and 6 John 
Street, Bedford Row. In 1817 his father in- 
herited a fortune, and moved into a large 
house in Bloomsbury Square. At the same 
time the family left the Jewish communion, 
and on the 31st of July Disraeli was baptized 
into the English Church. He was sent to a 
Unitarian school at Walthamstow, and in 1821 
he was articled to a solicitor in Old Jewry. 
When it was still not decided what profession 
he should choose, he wrote Vivian Grey^ 
1826, an absurd and daring novel, which prt>- 
duced a considerable sensation. Disraeli now 
became the victim of a curious illness, a sort 
of vertigo, which made professional study 
impossible to him. He retired to his father’s 
country-house at Bradenham, in Buckingham- 
shire, for several years. Here he wrote several 
of his best early wOrks, Popanilla^ Jxion in 
Heaven^ and The Young Duke. As his health 
grew no better, foreign travel was recom- 
mended, and in 1828 he started for the 
Mediterranean, lingering long, and reaching 
Jerusalem in 1831. With health restored, Dis- 
raeli came back to England and burst upon 
London as a literary lion. His fantastic appear- 
ance — “velvet coat thrown wide open, shirt 
collar turned down in Byronic fashion, elabo- 
House in Upp^ Street, Islington, the rate embroidered waistcoat, from which issued 
supposed Birthplace of Disraeli voluminous folds of frill, black hair poma- 
tumed and elaborately curled, and person redolent with perfume” — increased 
the curiosity with which his books were read. Contarini Fleming was published in 
183a, Alroy in 1833, and The Fevolutionary Fpicm 1834, Disraeli dazzled society with 
an extraordinary mixture of ardour and calculated affectation. In 1837 published 
Venetia and Henrietta Temple, and entered Parliament. In 1838 he married a widow. 
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Mrs. Wyndham Lewis, who proved the most devoted of wives, and who died as Viscountess 
Beaconsfield in 1872. Disraeli, in spite of increasing political distractions, continued to 
write novels — Coningsby^ 18443 Sybils 1845; and Tancred^ 1847 — ^until he became leader 
of the Opposition in the House of Commons, and could spare no more leisure for this 
kind of work He was silent as an imaginative writer for nearly a quarter of a century, 
climbing one by one to the pinnacle of political celebrity. In 1868 he became Prime 
Minister for a short time. In an interval of repose Disraeli turned to literature again, 
and published in 1870 the novel of Lothair^ the most famous book of its year. 
He became Prime Minister for the second time in 1874, and enjoyed a lengthy 
period of power, in the course of which, in 1876, he was raised to the peerage as 
Earl of Beaconsfield. The Tories fell in 1880, and Lord Beaconsfield withdrew to 
his estate at Hughenden, where he took up an unfinished novel, Endymtan^ and 
immediately finished it. He now lived as a country gentleman, devoted to “his 
peacocks, his swans, his lake, and his chalk stream,” though without definitely 
retiring from politics. He was disappointed, however, and his energy was failing. 
A severe chill, acting upon gout, was fatal to him, and he died on the 19th of April 
1881. He was offered a public funeral, but he had left instructions that he was 
to be buried beside his wife at Hughenden. Disraeli was a man of extraordinary 
physique, “lividly pale,” with snaky clusters of jet-black hair, “eyes as black as 
Erebus, and the most mocking, lying-in-wait sort of expression conceivable.” In 
wit, in clairvoyance, and in a sort of inspired impertinence, he was without an equal 
in his own generation. 

From “Tancred.” 

The moon has sunk behind the Mount of Olives, and the stars in the darker sky shine 
doubly bright over the sacred city. The all-pervading stillness is broken by a breeze that 
seems to have travelled over the plain of Sharon from the sea. It wails among the tombs, 
and sighs among the cypress groves. The palm-tree trembles as it passes, as if it 
were a spirit of woe. Is it the breeze that has travelled over the plain of Sharon from 
the sea ? 

Or is it the haunting voice of prophets mourning over the city they could not save? 
Their spirits surely would linger on the land where their Creator had deigned to dwell, and 
over whose impending &te Omnipotence had shed human tears. From this Mount I 
Who can but believe that, at the midnight hour, from the summit of the Ascension, the 
great departed of Israel assemble to gaze upon the battlements of their mystic city ? THbiere 
might be counted heroes and sages, who need shrink from no rivalry with the brightest 
and the wisest of other lands ; but the lawgiver of the time of the Pharaohs, whose laws 
are still obeyed ; the monarch, whose reign has ceased for three thousand years, but whose 
wisdom is a proverb in all nations of the earth ; the teacher, whose doctrines have modelled 
civilised Europe ; the greatest of legislators, the greatest of administrators, and the greatest 
of reformers ; what race^ extinct or living, can produce three such men as these ! 

The last light is extinguished in the village of Bethany. The wailing breeze has 
become a moaning wind ; a white film spreads over the purple sky ; the stars are veiled, 
the stars are hid ; all becomes as dark as the waters of Kedron and &e valley of Jehosha- 
phat. The tower of David merges into obscurity ; no longer glitter the minarets of the 
mosque of Oxnar ; Bethesda’s angelic waters, the gate of Stephen, the street of sacred 
sorrow, the hill of Salem, and the heights of Scopas can no longer be discerned. Alone in 
the increasing darkness, while the very fine of the walls gradually eludes the eye, the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre is a beacon light. 

And why is the church of the Holy Sepulchre a beacon light ? Why, when it is already 
past the noon of darkness, when every soul slumbers in Jerusalem, and not a sound 
disturbs the deep repose, except the howl of the wild dog crying to the wilder wind : why 
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is the cupola of the sanctuary illumined, though the hour has long since been numbered, 
when pilgrims there kneel and monks pray? 

An armed Turkish guard are bivouacked in the court of the church ; within the church 
itself, two brethren of the convent of Terra Santa keep holy watch and ward ; while, at 
the tomb beneath, there kneels a solitary youth, who prostrated himself at sunset, and who 
will there pass unmoved the whole of the sacred night. 

A very peculiar talent — in its fantastic nature, perhaps, more delicate 
and original than any of these — ^\vas that of Thomas Love Peacock, the 

learned friend and correspondent of 
Shelley. This interesting satirist dis- 
played a survival of the eighteenth- 
century temper in nineteenth-century 
forms, and thought of Voltaire when the 
rest of the world was thinking of Scott, 
whom Peacock considered “ amusing 
only because he misrepresented every- 
thing." The new was singularly odious 
to him; it was only in the old, the 
classical, the Attic, that he could take 
any pleasure. The poetry of Peacock, 
both serious and ludicrous, has a charm 
of extreme elegance; but the qualities 
of his distinguished mind are best ob- 
served in his curious satirical or gro- 
tesque romances, seven in number, of 
which Headlong Hcdl was the first, and 
Nightmare Abbey doubtless the most 
entertaining. His latest novel, Gryll 
Grange^ appeared so late as i860, and 
Peacock outlived all his contemporaries, 
dying at a great age in 1866. He 
totally disregarded English traditions of 
romance-writing, and followed the eighteenth-century type of French conte. 
In his eccentric, discursive way, he is the most ingenious English writer 
of the age, and after almost passing into oblivion, he is once more becoming 
a prominent favoriute with readers of fastidious taste. 

Thomas Love Peacock (1785-1866) was the only child of Samuel Peacock, 
a London merchant, and his wife, Sarah Love. He was bom at Weymouth on 
the i8th of October 1785. His father dying in 1788, the child was brought up at 
Chertsey by his grandfather and his mother. He was educated for a little while at 
a private school at Englefield, but attended no public school or university. With the 
consent of his mother, he educated himself, becoming one of the first classical scholars 
of his time. In 1808 he was appointed secretary to Sir Home Popham, and in 
1812 his friendship with Shelley began. He had already published several volumes 
of no importance; his real talent was now revealed to him, and he issued Headlong 
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Hall in 1816; this was followed by Melincourl in 1S17 and Nightmare Abbey 
in 1818. In 1819 Peacock secured a place in the East India House, and in 1823 
settled at Lower Halliford, which was his home for the remainder of his long 
life. He published the remarkable poem called Rhododaphne in 1818, and other 
novels, Maid Marian^ 1822; The Misfortunes of Elphin^ 1829; Crochet Castle^ 
1831; and after thirty years’ retirement, Gryll Grange in 1861. All the works 
here mentioned appeared in the first instance anonymously. Peacock died on the 
23rd of January 1866. 


From “Maid Marian.” 

“The abbot, in his alb arrayed,” stood at the altar in the abbey-chapel of Rubygill, 
with all his plump, sleek, rosy friars, in goodly lines disposed, to solemnize the nuptials 
of the beautiful Matilda Fitzwater, daughter of the Baron of Arlingford, with the noble 
Robert Fitz-Ooth, Earl of Locksley and Huntingdon. The abbey of Rubygill stood 
in a picturesque valley, at a little distance from the western boundary of Sherwood 
Forest, in a spot which seemed adapted by nature to the retreat of monastic mortifica- 
tion, being on the banks of a fine trout-stream, and in the midst of woodland coverts, 
abounding with excellent game. The bnde, with her father and attendant maidens, 
entered the chapel, but the earl had not arrived. The baron was amazed, and the 
bridemaidens were disconcerted. Matilda feared that some evil had befallen her lover, 
but felt no diminution of her confidence in his honour and love. Through the open 
gates of the chapel she looked down the narrow road that wound along the side of 
the hill ,* and her ear was the first that heard the distant trampling of horses, and her 
eye was the first that caught the glitter of snowy plumes, and the light of polished 
spears. “It is strange,” thought the baron, “that the earl should come in this martial 
array to his wedding”; but he had not long to meditate on the phenomenon, for the 
foaming steeds swept up to the gate like a whirlwind, and the earl, breathless with 
speed, and followed by a few of his yeomen, advanced to his smiling bride. It was 
then no time to ask questions, for the organ was in full peal, and the choristers were 
in full voice. 

The fourth decade of this century was, on the whole, a period of rest 
and exhaustion in the literature of this country. In poetry it was marked 
by the disappearance into silence of those who had done most to make 
the age what it was, a time of progress and revolt. The younger poets 
were dead, their elder brethren were beginning to pass away, and those 
who survived the longest, in particular Wordsworth and Landor, con- 
tinued to add to the bulk, but not signally to the value of their works. 
Yet Tennyson, little observed or praised, was now producing the most 
exquisite and the most brilliantly varied of his lyrics. Discouraged at his 
reception, he had published, when this chapter closes, nothing since 1833. 
The solitary young poet who deserved to be mentioned in the same 
breath, Elizabeth Barrett, was famous before 1840, but not for those pieces 
of which her riper taste chiefly approved, or those for which posterity is 
still admiring her after sixty years. In this lull of the poetic world the 
voice of Robert Browning was yet unheard, though it had spoken out 
in Paracelsus and Strafford. But the sportive fancy of THOMAS HoOD, 
already nearing the close of his brief life, was highly appreciated, and 
Praed, though still uncollected, had left a splendid memory to his friends. 
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Where poets were so few, the pure talent of HARTLEY COLERIDGE, the 
greater S. T. Coleridge's eldest, unhappy son, may claim a word, A group 
of dramatist and lyrical writers, among whom Beddoes is by far the greatest, 
link the generation of Keats and Shelley with that of Tennyson and the 
Brownings; but most of them are nebulous, and the most eminent mere 
asteroids in comparison with the planets which preceded and followed them. 

Thomas Hood (1799-1845) beloi^ed to a family of Perthshire peasants. His 
father was a small publisher in the Poultry, where the poet was bom on the 23rd 

of May 1799. He received 
some education at various 
private schools. In 18 ii he 
lost his father and his elder 
brother, and his mother moved 
to Islington. Already the 
health of Thomas, who came 
of a very unsound family, 
was giving anxiety, and he 
was sent to live in Dundee. 
He grew so much stronger 
that in 1818 he was able 
to come back to London 
apparently cured, and he began 
to study to be an engraver. 
But he was drawn to literature, 
and in 1821 began to act as 
sub-editor to the “ London 
Magazine.” The death of his 
mother now left him in charge 
of a family of four sisters; in 
1825 he married Jane, the 
sister of John Hamilton Rey- 
nolds, the poet and friend of 
Keats, This was the year 
of Hood’s earliest appearance 
as an author with the anony- 
mous Odes and Addresses to Great People^ He was at this time introduced by 
Lamb to Coleridge as “a silentish young man, an invalid,” but he was beginning 
to be well-known as a wit and punster, and in 1826 he achieved a partial 
success with Whims and Oddities, In 1827 the only book of serious poetry ever 
published by Hood, The Plea of the Midsunmer Fairies^ appeared, dedicated to 
Charles I-amb. None of these publications, however, really took the town, and 
Hood withdrew for fifteen years from poetical composirioru In 1829 the Hoods 
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went to live at Winchmore Hill, near Enfield, and it was from this retreat that he 
began to issue the Comic Annual; they moved in 1832 to Lake House, Wanstead* 
a romantic old building in a 
situation most unfavourable 
to Hood’s health. He made 
it the site of his novel, 

Tylney Hall^ in 1834. At 
the beginning of the next 
year, owing to the unex- 
plained “failure of a firm,” 

Hood became ruined and had 
to leave England to escape 
his creditors; he settled at 
Coblenz, and afterwards at 
Ostend, until 1840, when he 
returned to England. At 
Christmas, 1843, Hood be- 
came suddenly famous as the 
author, in “Punch,” of The 
Song of the Shirt. But his 
success came too late : he 
was already dying of a slow 
disease of the heart, compli- 
cated by anxiety and trouble. 

After a long illness, rendered 
doubly distressing by poverty. 

Hood died at Hampstead on 
the 2nd of May 1845. Hood 
was not witty in society, but “ thin and deaf, and very silent,” with a solemn pale face 
and melancholy eyes. 

Hood’s Last Stanzas, written February 1845. 

Farewell, Life I My senses swim, 

And the world is growing dim ; 

Thronging shadows crowd the light. 

Like the advent of the night, — 

Colder, colder, colder still, 

Upwani steals a vapour chill — 

Strong the earthy odour grows — 

I smell the mould above the rose I 

Welcome, Life 1 the Spirit strives 1 
Strength returns, and hope revives ; 

Cloudy fears and shapes forlorn 
Fly like shadows at the mom, — 
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O’er the earth there comes a bloom, 
Sunny light for sullen gloom, 

Warm perfume for vapour cold — 

1 smell the rose above the mould ! 
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Verses of Hood’s to Charles Dideens on his Departure for America 


At one time the claim of Joanna Baillie (1762-1S51) to be included among 
the English poets was almost universally conceded. Her Plays on the Passions 
(179S-1812) were successful, both as books, and as acted by Kemble and Mrs. 
Siddons. But neither these nor her once greatly praised ballads have retained 
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their charm. Hartley Coleridg^e (i79^“iS49) Tras the eldest son of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, and was bom at Clevedon in Somerset on the 19th of September 
1796. He was brought up in the Lakes among the great friends of his father, and 
early attracted the admiration of Wordsworth, Southey, Lamb, and De Quincey by his 
brilliant precocity. After going to 
school at Ambleside, he proceeded in 
1815 to New Inn Hall, Oxford, after- 
wards joining Merton College. In 1819 
he was elected a fellow of Oriel, but 
was deprived of his fellowship in the 
following year, under distressing cir- 
cumstances, and spent some years very 
painfully in London. In 1823 '^sls 
persuaded to return to Ambleside, and 
for some years he lived precariously by 
teaching. During a brief experience as 
reader to a publisher at Leeds, Hartley 
Coleridge appeared as an author for 
the first and last time with his Bio- 
grapfua Borealis and his JPoems^ both 
dated 1833. He lived quietly and 
meekly at Grasmere, until his death on 
the 6th of January 1849. Winthrop 
Mackworth Praed (1802-1839), a 
brilliant figure at Eton and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, was the most 
graceful writer of society verses between 
Prior and Mr. Austin Dobson. The 
only important work he published in book-form in his lifetime w^as Lilian^ 1823. 
Praed’s poems were first collected after his death, and in America, in 1844. Thomas 
Lovell Beddoes (1803-1849) was the eldest son of Dr. Thomas Beddoes, a famous 
physician of Bristol, where the poet was bom on the 20th of July 1803; his mother 
was a sister of Maria Edgeworth. He was educated at Bath Grammar School and 
at the Charterhouse, and began to devote himself to poetry at the age of fourteen. 
In 1820 he proceeded to Pembroke College, Oxford, where in 1821 he published 
The Improvisators. This was followed in 1822 by The Brides Tragedy. These 
are the only books of his which appeared in Beddoes' lifetime. He took his degree 
in 1825, left Oxford, and determined to devote himself to medicine. The greater 
part of the rest of his life was spent in Germany in isolation from all his family 
and English friends; he took his medical d^ee at Wurzburg in 1832, and 
practised as a physician in Zurich. He became extremely melancholy, restless, and 
neurotic, formed extravagant relations, and on the 26th of January 1849 committed 
suicide in the hospital at Basle. His principal work, Deatiis Jest-Book^ was pub- 
lished in 1850, and his Poems in 1851. He was a very mysterious person of whom 
little definite is known ; in late life he ** let his beard grow, and looked like 
Shakespeare.” Richard Henry (or Hengist) Home (1803-1884) was bom 
in London on the ist of January 1803. He was taught at the school in Edmonton 
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which Keats had recently left, and to the end of his life would boast of having 

thrown a snowball at that great man. 
Home early drifted upon a life of rest- 
less and prolonged adventure. He volun- 
teered as a midshipman in the war of 
Mexican independence, and fought in 1839 
against Spain. He afterwards wandered 
long in the United States and in Canada ; 
and after he had returned to London 
and adopted the profession of letters, 
the gold craze took him in 1852 to 
Australia. His earliest publication of 
value was the romantic drama of Cosmo 
de Medici in 1837. His epic of Orion, 
1843, sold at the published price of 
a farthing, and achieved wide notoriety. 
His drama of yudas Iscariot was printed 
in 1S48. Home, who was a little man of 
unusual physical strength and endurance, 
became in later days an odd figure with 
his milk-white ringlet - curls and abrupt 
gestures. His friendship with Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning resulted in certain inter- 
esting conjunct productions, particularly in the letters published in 1876. Home 
died at Margate, from the result of an accident, on the 13th of March 1884. 

Sonnet by Hartley Coleridge. 

When we were idlers with the loitering rills. 

The need of human love we little noted : 

Our love was nature ; and the peace that floated 
On the white mist, and dwelt upon the hills, 

To sweet accord subdued our wayward wills : 

One soul was ours, one mind, one heart devoted, 

That, wisely floating, ask’d not why it floated, 

And ours the unknown joy, which knowing kills. 

But now I find, how dear thou wert to me ; 

That man is more than half of nature’s treasure. 

Of that fair Beauty which no eye can see, 

Of that sweet music which no ear can measure ; 

And now the streams may sing for others’ pleasure. 

The hills sleep on in their eternity. 

Song from the Fragment of “Torrismond” of Beddoes. 

How many times do I love thee, dear ? 

Tell me how many thoughts there be 
In the atmosphere 
Of a new-feJl’n year, 

Whose white and sable hours appear 
The latest flake of Eternity : — 

So many times do 1 love thee, dear. 
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How many times do I love, again ? 

Tell me how many heads there are 
In a silver chain 
Of evening rain 

Unravelled from the tumbling main 
And threading the eye of a yellow star ; — 

So many times do 1 love, again. 

From Horne’s “Orion.” 

At length, when night came folding round the scene, 

And golden lights grew red and terrible, 

Flashed torch and spear, while reed-pipes deeper blew 
Sonorous dirges and melodious storm. 

And timbrels groaned and jangled to the tones 
Of high-sustaining horns, — then, round the blaze. 

Their shadows brandishing afar and athwart 
Over the level space and up the hills. 

Six Giants held portentous dance, nor ceased 
Till one by one in bare Bacchante arms, 

Brimful of nectar, helplessly they rolled 

Deep down oblivion. Sleep absorbed their souls. 

In prose more vigorous influences were at work. In 1825 Macaulay 
marked an epoch in criticism by 
contributing to the Edinburgh Review 
his elaborate article on Milton, the 
earliest example in English of the 
modern itude^ or monograph i n minia- 
ture, which has since become so 
popular a province of letters. When 
our period closes, Macaulay is a 
Cabinet minister. His career as an 
essayist was mainly prior to 1840, at 
which date he had shown himself 
neither ballad-writer nor historian. 

In his famous reviews he created 
a species of literature, partly bio- 
graphical, partly critical, which had 
an unrivalled eflFect in raising the 
average of cultivation. Countless 
readers found in the pages of Macau- 
lay's Essays their earliest stimulus to 
independent thought and the humane 
study of letters. Carlyle, five years 
the senior of Macaulay, had been 
much slower in reaching the great 
mass of the public. His graceful 
of Schiller (1825) having failed to achieve a world-wide sensation, Carlyle 
deliberately and most successfully set himself to insist upon attention by 
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adopting a style of extreme eccentricity, full of Germanisms, violently abrupt 
and tortuously parenthetical, a lingo which had to be learned like a foreign 
language. In the reception ultimately given to Sartor Resartus (1834) he 
was assured of the success of his stratagem, and he continued, to his 
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Sonnet hy Hartley Coletldgfe to Tennyson 


eminent advantage, to write, not in English, but in Carlylese for the re- 
mainder of his life. 

The names crowd upon us as we endeavour to distmguish what literal 
ture was when Queen Victoria ascended the throne. Marryat was at the 
climax of his rapidly won nautical fame ; the cavaliers of G. P. R. James 
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riding down innumerable lonely roads ; the first Lord Lytton was in the midst 
of the series of his elaborately heroical romances, not cast in gold, perhaps, 
but richly parcel-gilt ; Disraeli had just culminated in Henrietta Temple, 
Such were the forces which up to 1840 were the most active in purely 
popular literature. None of them, perhaps, was of the highest order either 
in imagination or in style, but each in his own way was repeating and 
emphasising the lesson of the romantic revolution of 1798. 



CHAPTER III 


THE EARLY VICTORIAN AGE 
1840-1870 

In spite of the interesting elements which we have just endeavoured to 
indicate, the history of English literature between 1825 and 1840 was com- 
paratively uneventful. The romantic revolution was complete : the new 
spirit had penetrated every corner of literary production, and the various 
strains introduced from Germany, from Celtic sources, from the resuscitated 
study of natural landscape, from the habit of contemplating radical changes 
in political, religious, and social ideas, had settled down into an accepted 
intellectual attitude, which itself threatened to become humdrum and con- 
ventional. But this menace of a new classicism passed away under the 
mental storm and stress which culminated in 1848 in a second and less 
radical revolution on the lines of that which was then half a century old. 
This was a revolution which had, in English literature, the efFect of un- 
settling nothing that was valuable in the new romantic tradition, but of 
scouring it, as it were, of the dust and cobwebs which were beginning to 
cloud its surface, and of polishing it to the reflection of more brilliant and 
delicate aspects of nature. 

In this second revival of thought and active expression the practice of 
publishing books grew with a celerity which bafiBes so succinct a chronicle 
as ours. It becomes, therefore, impossible from this point forwards to 
discuss with any approach to detail the careers of any but the most pro- 
minent authors. All that we can now hope to do is to show in some degree 
what was the general trend and what were the main branches of this 
refreshed and giant body of literature. Between the accession of Queen 
Victoria and the breaking out of the war with Russia the profession of letters 
flourished in this country as it had never done before. It is noticeable that 
in the first years of the century the men of genius are sharply distinguished 
from the herd of negligible men of talent. We recognise some ten or 
twelve names so far isolated from all the rest that, with little injustice, criti- 
cism may concentrate its attention on these alone. But in the second revival 
this was not the case; the gradations are infinitely slow, and a sort of 
accomplished cleverness, highly baffling to the comparative critic, brings us 
down from the summit, along innumerable slopes and invidiously gentle 
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undulations. Nowhere is it more difficult to know whom to mention and 
whom to omit. 

In poetry, a body of writing which had been kept back by the persistent 
public neglect of its immediate inspirers, Shelley and Keats, took advantage 
of the growing fame of these authors to insist on recognition for itself. 
Hence, although Alfred Tennyson had been a published author since 1826, 
the real date of his efflorescence as a great, indisputable power in poetry 
is 1842 ; Elizabeth Barrett, whose first volume appeared in 1825, does not 
make her definite mark until 1844 ; and Robert Browning, whose Pauline 
is of 1833, begins to find readers and a discreet recognition in 1846, at the 
close of the series of his Bells and Pomegranates. These three writers, then, 
formed a group which it is convenient to consider together: greatly dis- 
similar in detail, they possessed distinctive qualities in common ; we may 
regard them as we do Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey, or Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats. The vogue, however, of this latest cluster of poets 
was destined to develop more slowly, perhaps, but much more steadily 
and for a longer period than that of any previous trio. After fifty years 
of production and increasing popularity two of them were still amongst us, in 
the enjoyment of an almost unparalleled celebrity. It is important, so far 
as possible, to clear away from our minds the impression which half a 
century of glory has produced, and to see how these poets struck their first 
candid admirers in the forties. 

In the first place, it is obvious that their unquestionable merits were raw 
dimmed by what were taken to be serious defects of style. Oddly enough, 
it was Alfred Tennyson who was 
particularly assailed for faults which 
we now cheerfully admit in Miss 
Barrett, who to her own contempo- 
raries seemed the most normal of 
the three. That Keats was "mis- 
directed" and “unripe” had been 
an unchallenged axiom of the critical 
faculty ; but here were three young 
writers who were calmly accepting 
the formulas of Keats and of “his 
deplorable friend Mr. Shelley,” and 
throwing contempt on those so 
authoritatively laid down by the 
Ediniurgh Review. Tennyson was 
accused of triviality, affectation, and 
quaintness. But his two volumes of 
1842 were published at a moment 
when public taste was undergoing 

a radical change. The namby-pamby of the thirties was disgusting the 
younger men, and the new biu'den imposed bv the Quarterlies was being 
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tossed from impatient shoulders. When R. H. Horne, in 1844, called upon 
Englishmen to set aside “ the thin gruel of Kirke White ” and put to their 
lips "the pure Greek wine of Keats,” he not only expressed a daring con- 
viction to which many timider spirits responded, but he enunciated a critical 
opinion which the discussions of fifty years have not superseded. 

What such candid spirits delighted in in tlie Tennyson of 1842 was the 
sensuous comprehensiveness of his verse. He seemed to sum up, in a com- 
posite style to which he gradually gave a magic peculiarly his own, the 
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finest qualities of the school that had preceded him. He studied natural 
phenomena as closely as Wordsworth had, his melodies were almost as 
liquid and aerial as those of Coleridge, he could tell a story as well as 
Campbell, his songs were as pure and ecstatic as Shelley’s, and for depth 
and splendour of colour Keats hardly surpassed him. As soon, therefore, 
as the general public came to recognise him, he enchanted it. To an 
enthusiastic listener the verse of Tennyson presently appeared to sum up 
every fascinating pleasure which poetry was competent to offer, or if 
anything was absent, it was supposed to be the vigour of Byron or the 
manly freshness of Scott. To the elements he collected from his pre- 
decessors he added a sense of decorative beauty, faintly archaic and 
Italian, an unprecedented refinement and high finish in the execution of 
verse, and a philosophical sympathy with the broad outlines of such 
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social and religious problems as were engaging the best minds of the 
age. Those who approached the poetry of Tennyson, then, were flattered by 
its polished and distinguished beauty, which added to their own self-respec^ 
and were repelled by none of those austerities and violences which had 
estranged the early readers of Wordsworth and Shelley. 

Alfred Tennyson, the first Lord Tennyson (1809-1892), was the fourth of the 
twelve children of the Rev. George Tennyson and his wife, Elizabeth Fytche. He 
was bom in the rectory of Somers- 
by, in Lincolnshire, on the 6th of 
August 1809. In 1815 he was sent 
to the Louth grammar school, and 
five years later returned home to be 
prepared for college by his father. 

He b^an to write verses, copiously, 
when he was twelve, in company 
with his elder brothers, Frederick 
(1807-1898) and Charles (1808-1879). 

The three combined in a volume 
which was nevertheless called Poems by 
Two Brothers^ in 1827. In February 
of the next year Charles and Alfined 
proceeded to Trinity Collie, Cam- 
bridge, where Tennyson soon became 
the centre of a brilliant group of 
friends. In 1829 he gained the Chancellor’s Medal for his poem called Timbuctoo^ 
and in 1830 appeared his Poems ddefly Lyrical Among his leading friends at 
Cambridge were Trench, Monckton Milnes, Spedding, Thompson, FitzGerald, and 
above all, A. H. Hallam. The volume of 1830 attracted little outside notice, except 

from those to whom these friends 
introduced it, but it won the dose 
attention of S. T. Coleridge In the 
summer of this year Tennyson and 
Hallam volunteered in the army of 
the Spanish insurgent, Tonijos, and 
marched about in the Pyrenees, but 
were never under fire Tennyson 
left Cambridge in February 1831, 
and made Somersby his residence, 
his faflier at this time dying, but the 
family being allowed to stay in the 
rectory rmtil 1837. Tennyson was 
now in excellent health and at the 
hdght of his genius; he was writ- 
ing abundantly and ddighting in the 
friendship of Hallam, who was en- 
gaged to the poet’s sister, Emily. The result of these months was given to the 
world in the marvellous Poems of 1833, a book which, in spite of the tians- 
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cendent beauty of its contents, met with a reception from the critics which greatly 
depressed and angered the poet In the subsequent autumn (September 15, 1S33), 
Arthur Hallam died very suddenly in a hotel in Vienna. Tennyson’s nerves were 
violently shaken, and after this event his health “became variable and his spirits 
indifferent” Until after the burial of Hallam at Clevedon in January 1834 he 
wrote nothing ; but as his mind grew calmer, he began the Idylls of tlu King and 
In Memortafn^ and once more spent the quiet years in his Lincolnshire village in a 
uniform devotion of his whole soul to the art of poetry. "When the Tennysons were 

at length obliged to leave Somersby, they 
moved to High Beech, in Epping Forest; 
the poet was now attached and “quasi- 
betrothed” to Emily Sellwood. In 1840 
the family moved to Tunbridge Wells, and 
in 1841 to Boxley, near Maidstone. It 
was now nearly ten years since Termyson, 
greatly discouraged, had broken silence with 
the public, but in 1842 he consented, after 
much debate, to publish, in two volumes, 
his Foems^ new and old. In this collection 
appeared for the first time the modem 
narratives, mostly in blank verse, which he 
then called “Idylls,” such as “The Gar- 
denei^s Daughter,” and “ Dora,” as well as 
lyrical and epical studies of a graver kind, 
such as “ Locksley Hall,” “ Morte d’Arthur,” 
and “ CEnone.” The book made an instant 
sensation, and it is from 1842 that the 
universal fame of Tennyson must be dated. 
Unfortunately, he needed encouragement, 
for a speculator had tempted him to sell his 
little estate, and to invest all his property 
in a “Patent Decorative Carving Company.” 
In a few months the scheme collapsed 
and Tennyson was left penniless. The loss affected him so severely that his 
life was despaired of, and he had to be placed in the charge of a hydropathic 
physician at Cheltenham, where his peace of mind veiy gradually returned. In 
184s raised from the most grinding poverty by a pension of £200 bestowed 

by Sir Robert Ped. He was nervously prostrated again in 1847, and underwent 
treatment at Prestbury. About this time Fko Frincess was published, and pleased 
a wide circle of readers. Tennyson’s home was now at Cheltenham. In 1850 In 
Mtfnoriam^ on which he had been engaged for many years, was published anonymously, 
and in June of the same year he married Emily Sellwood at Shiplake. This was a 
most fortunate union; as Tennyson said long afterwards, “The peace of God came 
into my life before the altar when I wedded her.” Before the year was out he had 
succeeded Wordsworth as Poet Laureate. The Tennysons settled at Waminglid, on 
the South Downs, and then at Twickenham. In 1831 they made the tour in Italy, 
many incidents of which are recorded in “ The Daisy.” The Ode on the Death of the 
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.Duke of W^eUington was published in November 1852, and a year later Tennyson 
bought the house and farm of Farringford. in the Isle of Wight, which he made his 
home. In 1854 he pub- 
lished The Charge of the 
Light Brigade^ and in July 
1855 an important volume, 

Maud^ containing, beside 
some pieces already men- 
tioned, “The Brook,” and 
“ Will.” There was now 
a sharp reaction against 
his popularity, and the re- 
ception of this admirable 
book was in part very 
severe \ Tennyson, always 
unduly sensitive, was much 
wounded- He withdrew 
among his ilexes at Farring- 
ford, and for some years 
little was heard of him. 

In 1859 he reappeared Shiplake Rectory 

with the first series of the 

Idylls of the Xing^ which achieved a popular success far exceeding an3^hing experienced 
by Tennyson before, or by any other poet of his time. It was not generally guessed 
that these first four idylls (“Enid,” “Vivien,” “Elaine,” and “Guinevere”) were 
fragments of an epic on the Fall of the Table Roimd, which Tennyson was 
preparing all his life. He now turned his attention to another branch of the 

same mystical theme, the 
story of the Holy GraiL In 
1862 he was presented to 
Queen Victoria, whose con- 
stant favour he thencefor- 
ward enjoyed; on the death 
of Prince Albert, he dedi- 
cated the next edition of the 
Idylls of the King to his 
memory, “since he held them 
dear.” In 1864 Tennyson pub- 
lished a volume of domestic 
and modem pieces, under the 
general ^xH^olEnochArden^&^c. 
In this appeared “Aylmer’s 
Field,” and “The Northern 
Farmer.” The years slipped 
Farringford by with scarcely any incidents 

except the poet’s occasional 
summer journeys on the Continent. He became an object of extreme curiosity, and 
his privacy at Farringford was more and more recklessly intruded upon by unblushing 
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tourists. Perhaps he exaggerated this nuisance which however became in the process 
of time absolutely intolerable to him. He determined to go where he could not easily 
be found, and in 1867 he bought some land on Blackdown, near Haslemere, where he 
built a house called Aldworth. Several of his smaller works appeared about this time, 
The Window^ in 1867, Lucretius^ in 1868, and The Holy Gratis in 1869. These were 
followed by Gareth and Lynette and The Last Tournament in 1872, and he supposed 

the Idylls of the King to be 
complete. He now turned 
his attention to a branch 
of literature which had always 
attracted him, but which he 
had never before seriously 
attempted — ^the drama. His 
idea was to illustrate the 
“Making of England” by a 
series of great historical 
tragedies. The critics and 
the public were opposed to 
Tennyson’s dramatic experi- 
ments, but he pursued them 
with a pertinacity which was 
really mrtraordinary. Queen 
Mary^ the earliest, in 1875, 
was followed by Harold 
in 1876. In 1879 he re- 
printed a very early sup- 
pressed poem. The Lovetts 
Tale, and produced a third 
play, The Falcon. An im- 
portant volume of Ballads, 
including the incomparable 
“Rizpah,” appeared in 1880. 
This was followed by two more dramas, TTie Cup, in 1881, and The Fromise 
qf May, in 1882. In the autumn of 1883 Tennyson went with Gladstone 
to Copenhagen, and was entertained by the King of Denmark. In 1884 
he accepted a peerage, and published the only play of his which has succeeded 
on the stagey, Bechet Tiresias and other Poems, 1885 (in which “Balin and 

Balan” completed the Idylls of the King); Zocksky Hall Sixty Years After, 

1886 ; Demeter and other Poems, 1889 ; his seventh play, The Foresters, r892 \ and 
the posthumous Death of (Enone, 1892, were Tennyson’s latest contributions 

to poetry. His health had recovered, and he entered with a marvellous elasti- 

city of mind and body into old age. His bodily powers failed at last, in his 
eighty-fourth year, and he passed away, at Aldworth, on the night of the 6th of 
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October 1892. Six days later he received public burial in Westminster Abbey. 
Tennyson was a man of imusually 
tall stature and powerful physique, 
although liable to suffer from ner- 
vous forms of indisposition. He 
was described when at college as 
“ six feet high, broad-chested, strong- 
limbed, his face Shakespearian, with 
deep eyelids, his forehead ample, 
crowned with dark, wavy hair, his 
hand the admiration of sculptors.” 

He was extremely short-sighted, yet 
so keenly observant that he once 
saw the moonlight reflected in a 
nightingale’s eye, as she sat singing 
in the hedgerow. Carlyle described 
Tennyson as “a fine, large-fea- 
tured, dim -eyed, bronze -coloured, 
shaggy -headed man, most restful, 
brotherly, solid-hearted.” His voice 
was musical, metallic, fit for loud 
laughter and piercing wail, and all that may lie between.” 
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From “The Lotos-Eaters.” 

The Lotos blooms below the barren peak : 

The Lotos blows by every winding creek : 

All day the wind breathes low with mellower tone : 

Thro’ every hollow cave and alley lone 

Hound and round the spicy downs the yellow Lotus-dust is blown. 

We have had enough of action, and of motion we, 

Roll’d to starboard, roll’d to larboard, when the surge was seething free^ 
Where the wallowing monster spouted his foam-foimtains in the sea. 

Let us swear an oath, and keep it with an equal mind, 

In the hollow Lotos-land to live and lie reclined 
On the hills like Gods together, careless of mankind. 

For they lie beside their nectar, and the bolts are hurl’d 
Far below them in the valleys, and the clouds are lightly curPd 
Round their golden houses, girdled with the gleaming world : 

Where they smile in secret, looking over wasted lands, 

Blight and famine, plague and earthquake, roaring deeps and fiery sands, 
Clanging fights, and flaming towns, and sinking ships, and praying hands. 
But they smile, they find a music centred in a doleful song 
Steaming up, a lamentation and an ancient tale of wrong. 

Like a tale of little meaning tho* the words are strong ; 

Chanted fiom an ill-used race of men that deave the soil, 

Sow the seed, and reap the harvest with enduring toil, 

Storing yearly little dues of wheat and wine and oil ; 
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Till they perish and they suffer — some, ’tis whisper^d—down in hell 
Suffer endless anguish, others in Slysian valleys dwell, 

Resting weary limbs at last on beds of asphodel. 

Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet than toil, the shore 
Than labour in the deep mid-ocean, wind and wave and oar j 
Oh rest ye, brother mariners, we will not wander more- 

From “Morte i^Arihur.” 

And slowly answer’d Arthur from the barge : 

“ The old order changeth, 3 nelding place to new. 

And God fulfils himself in many ways. 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 
Comfort thyself : what comfort is in me ? 

I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He within himself make pure 1 but thou. 

If thou shouldst never see my fece again. 

Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams o£ Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain. 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Boimd by gold chains about the feet of God. 

But now farewell. I am going a long way 
With these thou se^st — if indeed I go— 

(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) 

To the island-valley of Avilion ; 

Where falls not hail, or rain or any snow. 

Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard-lawns 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea. 

Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.” 

From ‘^^The Daisy.” 

Remember how we came at last 
To Como ; shower and storm and blast 
Had blown the lake beyond his limit, 

And all was flooded ; and how we past 

From Como, when the light was gray, 

And in my head, for half the day. 

The rich Virgilian rustic measure 
Of Lari Maxume, all the way. 

Like ballad-burthen music, kept. 

As on The Lariano crept 

To that fair port below the castle 
Of Queen Theodolind, where we slept ; 

Or hardly slept, but watch'd awake 
A cypress in the moonlight shake, 

The moonlight touching o’er a terrace 
One tall Agav^ above the lake. 
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To Edward Lear, on his Travels in Greece. 

Illyrian woodlands, echoing &lls 
Of water, sheets of summer glas% 

The long divine Peneian pass, 

The vast Akrokeraunian walls, 

Tomohrit, Athos, all things fur, 

With such a pencil, such a pen, 

You shadow forth to distant men, 

I read and felt that I was there ; 
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And trust me while I turn’d the page^ 

And tracked you still on classic ground, 

1 grew in gladness till I found 
My spirits in the golden age. 

For me the torrent ever poured 

And glisten’d — ^here and there alone 
The broad-limiyd Gods at random thrown 
By fountain-ums ; — and Naiads oar’d 

A glimmering shoulder under gloom 
Of cavern pillars ; on the swell 
The silver lily heaved and fell ; 

And many a slope was rich in bloom 

From him, that on the mountain lea 
By dancing rivulets fed his flocks. 

To him who sat upon the rocks. 

And fluted to the morning sea. 

Wiu:^ 

O well for him whose will is strong ! 

He suffers, but he will not suffer long ; 

He suffers, but he cannot suffer wrong : 

For him nor moves the loud world’s random mod^ 
Nor all Calamity’s hugest waves confound. 

Who seems a promontory of rock, 

That, compass’d round with turbulent sound. 

In middle ocean meets the surging shock. 
Tempest-buffeted, citadel crown’d. 

But ill for him who, bettering not with time. 
Corrupts the strength of heaven-descended Will, 
And ever weaker grows thro’ acted crime. 

Or seeming-genial venial fault, 

Recurring and suggesting still I 
He seems as one whose footsteps halt. 

Toiling in immeasurable sand. 

And o’er a weary sultry land. 

Far beneath a blazing vault. 

Sown in a wrinkle of the monstrous hill. 

The city sparkles like a grain of salt. 

From 

Is that enchanted moan only the swell 
Of the long waves that roll in yonder bay ? 

And hark the clocJc within, the silver knell 
Of twelve sweet hours that past in bridal white^ 

And died to live, long as my pulses play ; 

But now by this my love has closed her sight 
And given folse death her hand, and stol’n away 
To dreamful wastes where footless fancies dwell 
Among the fragments of the golden day. 
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May nothing’ there her maiden grace affright t 
Dear heart, I feel with thee the drowsy spell. 

My bride to be, my evermore delight. 

My own heart’s heart, my ownest own, farewell j 
It is but for a little space I go, 

And ye meanwhile far over moor and fell 
Beat to the noiseless music of the night 1 
Has our whole earth gone nearer to the glow 
Of your soft splendours that you look so bright ? 

I have climb’d nearer out of lonely Hell. 

Beat, happy stars, timing with things below. 

Beat with my heart more blest than heart can tell. 
Blest, but for some dark undercurrent woe 
That seems to draw — but it shall not be so : 

Let all be well, be well. 

From “In Memoriam.” 

When on my bed the moonlight falls, 

I know that in thy place of rest 
By that broad water of the west. 

There comes a glory on the walls : 

Thy marble bright in dark appears, 

AlS slowly steals a silver flame 
Along the letters of thy name, 

Amd o’er the number of thy years. 

The mystic glory swims away ; 

From off my bed the moonlight dies 5 
And closing eaves of wearied eyes 
I sleep till dusk is dipt in gray : 

And then I know the mist is dra’wn 
A lucid veil from coast to coast. 

And in the dark church like a ghost 
Thy tablet glimmers to the dawn. 

St. Agnes’ Eve. 

Deep on the convent roof the snows 
Are sparkling to the moon : 

My breath to heaven like -vapour goes ; 

May my soul follow soon ! 

The shadows of the convent-towers 
Slant down the snowy sward, 

Still creeping with the creeping hours 
That lead me to my Lord : 

Make Thou my spirit pure and cdear 
As are the fnosty skies. 

Or this first snowdrop of the year 
That in my bosom lies* 

As these white robes are soil’d and dark. 

To yonder shining ground : 

As this pale tapei^s earthly spark. 

To yonder aigent round ; 
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So shows my soul before the Lamb, 
My spirit before Thee ; 

So in mine earthly house I am, 

To that I hope to be. 

Break up the heavens, O Lord 1 and 
Thro* all yon starlight keen, 

Draw me, Thy bride, a glittering star, 
In raiment white and clean. 


He lifts me to the golden doors ; 

The ilashes come and go ; 

All heaven bursts her starry floors, 

And strows her lights below. 

And deepens on and up I the gates 
Roll back, and within 
For me the Heavenly Bridegroom waits, 
To make me pure of sin. 

The sabbaths of Eternity, 

One sabbath deep and wide — 

A light upon the shining sea — 

The Bridegroom with his bride 1 


Elizabeth Barrett, also, pleased a wide and influential circle. Although 

■ her work was less pure 

than Tennyson’s, and has 
proved to be less perennial, 
there were many readers 
of deliberate judgment who 
preferred it to his. Their 
nerves were pleasurably ex- 
cited by the choral tumult 
of Miss Barrett's verse, by 
her generous and humane 
enthusiasm, and by the 
spontaneous impulsiveness 
of her emotion. They 
easily forgave the slipshod 
execution, the hysterical 
violence, the Pythian 
vagueness and the Py- 
thian shriek. More critical 
readers were astonished 
that one who approached 
the composition of poetry 
with an almost religious 
sense of responsibility, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browsing whose whole life was dedi- 
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cated to the highest aims 
of verse, who studied with 
should miss the initial charm, 
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and should, fresh from Sophocles and Dante, convey her thoughts in a 
stream which was seldom translucent and never calm. In some of her lyrics, 
however, and more rarely in her sonnets, she rose to heights of passionate 
humanity which place her only just below the great poets of her country. 

About the year 1850, when, as Mrs. Browning, she was writing at her 
best, all but a few were to be excused if they considered her the typical 
vates, the inspired poet of 
human suffering and human 
aspiration. But her art, 
from this point onward, 
declined, and much of her 
late work was formless, 
spasmodic, singularly tune- 
less and harsh, nor is it 
probable that what seemed 
her premature death, in 
1861, was a serious depriva- 
tion to English literature. 

Mrs. Browning, with great 
afflatus and vigour, con- 
siderable beauty of diction, 
and not a little capacity of 
lender felicity of fanciful 
though^ had the radical 
fault of mistaking convul- 
sion for strength, and 
believing that sublimity 
involved a disordered and 
fitful frenzy. She was in- 
jured by the humanitarian 
sentimentality which was 
just coming into vogue, 
and by a misconception of the uses of language somewhat analogous 
to that to which Carlyle had resigned himself. She suffered from contortions 
produced by the fumes of what she oddly called 

“ The lighted altar booming o’er 
The clouds of incense dim and hoar ; ” 

and if “the art of poetry had been a less earnest object to” her, if she 
had taken it more quietly, she might have done greater justice to her 
own superb ambition. 

Elizabeth Barrett Barrett (1806-1861), afterwaids Mrs. Robert Browning', 
was the eldest of the eleven children of Edward Moolton-Barrett and Mary Graham- 
Qarke, his wife ; she was bom at Coxhoe Hall, the residence of her father’s brothei; 
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Samuel Moulton, on the 6th of March 1806. Her father had lately assumed the 
name of Barrett, on inheriting his grandfather's estates in Jamaica. In 1809 the 
family moved to Hope End, close to the Malvern Hills, where the next twenty-two 
years of Elizabeth's life were spent. She began to write verses before she was 
eight years old. In 1819 her father printed an “epic" of his daughter's, The Battle 
cf Marathon. More important, but still immature, was An Essay on Mind pub- 
^hed in 1826. She was by this time in weak health ; in 1821 she had strained her- 
self while tightening her pon3^s girths, and injured her spine, and from this time forth 
she was often “ for years upon her back.” She read with the greatest avidity, and, 
even as a child, “ate and drank Greek, and made her head ache with it.” In 1828 
her mother, of whom little is known, died at Hope End, which was sold in 1832, and 
the home of the Barretts broken up. They removed to Sidmouth, where Elizabeth 
wrote her version of the Prometheus Bounds which saw the light, with other verses, in 
1833. In 1835 the Barretts left Sidmouth and settled in London, at 74 Gloucester 
Place. Elizabeth's friendships at this time were few, but they already included the blind 
Hellenist, Hugh Stuart Boyc^ and her cousin, John Kenyon (1784-1856), and were soon 
to be extended to Miss Mary Mitford (1787-1855), and R. H. Home. She now 
b^an to contribute to the magazines of the day, and in 1838 she published her first 
important volume. The Seraphim. In this year the Barretts moved to 50 Wimpole 
Street, which remained their home for the rest of her life. The winters of 1838 
and 1839 she had to spend at Torquay for the benefit of her health, and she was 
staying on there when, on the iith of July 1840, her favourite brother Edward was 
drowned, by the foundering of his boat, in Babbicombe Bay. The shock was so 
severe that her own life was long despaired of, and it was not until September of the 
following year that she could even be removed from Torquay to London. She was 
now a confirmed invalid, excluded from all but a few privileged visitors, and with 
no relaxation but the incessant pursuit of literature She now (1842) wrote the essays 
on TTie Greek Christian Poets^ which were not published in book-form until after her 
death (1863), and, what was more important, she was closely occupied in original 
composition. The result was her Poems of 1844, in two volumes, which placed her 
for the first time among the foremost living poets. An allusion to Robert Browning 
in one of the pieces in this collection — “ Geraldine’s Courtship ” — is believed to have 
led him to write Miss Barrett a letter (in January 1845), which opened an acquaintance 
between her and “the king of the mystics,” as she called him. In May of the same 
year he was permitted to visit her, and “we are growing,” she wrote, “to be the 
truest of friends.” She was considered^ a hopeless invalid, and never left the house ; 
there can be no question that her delicacy was fostered by the artificial nature of her 
treatment Her father was a man of strong, selfish feeling, who had the almost 
m aniaca l determination that none of his children should marry, since he needed 
the personal services of all of them. That a daughter of his should wish to marry, 
Mr. Barrett considered “unfilial treachery.” The doctors, meanwhile, determined 
that to winter abroad might be of great service to Elizabeth Barrett, but her fether 
bluntly refused his permission. At the same time the friendship between her and 
Robert Browning had developed into a passion of love freely expressed on both sides. 
Her health, meanwhile, under this excitement revived, and in the spring of 1846 she 
was stronger than she had been since the shock at Torquay in 1840. With the 
consent of two of her sisters, but without even their knowledge of the details, the 
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lovers determined on a secret marriage. On September 12, 1846, Miss Barrett 
slipped unperceived from the house, and was married to Browning in Marylebone 
Church] she returned to her home, but on the 19th of the month she escaped, and 
crossed over to Paris with her husband. This action, so far as Browning was con- 
cerned, was long blamed as clandestine; but the exact facts have lately (1899) 
made known in detail, and they prove that he acted throughout in strict adhesion 
to the principles of honour, delicacy, and good sense. For all practical purposes, 
Elizabeth Barrett, a woman in her forty-first year, was kept in durance by the odious 
t3n:anny of her father, and the only way in which her happiness could be secured was 
to carry her off, like a captive maiden from an ogre’s castle. The old man never 
forgave her, and to his last hour refused to relent ; it is difficult to believe that he was 
perfectly sane, for 
he behaved in ex- 
actly the same way 
to two other of 
his daughters. The 
Brownings, having, as 
Mrs. Jameson said, 

“married under cir- 
cumstances such as 
to render imprud- 
ence the height of 
prudence,” passed on 
from Paris to Italy, 
not without great 
anxiety as to Eliza- 
beth’s health. But in 
happy and free con- 
ditions this revived 
in a wonderful way. The Sittii^-room in Casa Gnidi 

They settled in Pisa, {Reproduced iypermUsion of Messrs, Smiik^ Elders Co.) 

where, early in the 

year 1847, Mrs. Browning showed to her husband the “Sonnets from the Portuguese,” 
which she had written during their engagement; in 1850 these were added to the 
second edition of her Poems, For the greater part of the rest of her life, the 
Brownings lived at Florence, in the Palazzo Guidi, and here her son and 
only child was bom in March 1849. On the whole, although these years in 
Italy she was never strong, brought her happiness and comparative health. Her 
love for her husband was only equalled by his absorbing devotion for her, and 
the names of no two persons more exquisitely attached to one another are to 
be met with in the whole histoiy of literature. When Wordsworth died^ Mrs. 
Browning was mentioned for the Laureateship, before it fell to Tennyson. She was 
now greatly interested in Italian politics, and they tinctured her next publication, the 
poem of Casa Guidi Windows, 1851. So far was the health of Elizabeth at this time 
recovered, that the couple were able to take a lengthy tour in Europe, even revisiting 
London. The last ten years of the life of Elizabeth Browning were not eventful ; 
she was more and more absorbed in literature and Italian politics, and in correspond- 
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with a wide circle of friends. She published Aurora Leigh in the winter of 1856, 
and Poems before Congress in i860. Her Last Poems^ posthumously published in 1862, 
contained some of the most admirable of her later lyrics, and among others, “ What was 
he doing, the great God Pan?” In the summer of 1861 she was conscious of increas- 
ing weakness, but her actual death, on the 29th of June, at Casa Guidi and in the 
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A page fiom *<Poems before Congress^” 1860^ with MS. corrections by Mrs. Browning 


aims of her husband, came almost as a surprise. She lies buried at Florence, in 
a sarcophagus designed by Leighton, “ a Lyric Love, half angel and half bird.” This 
fimaous expression of her husband’s refers to the extreme fragility of her form ; she 
was a tiny woman, with a head large in proportion to her body; her copious 
** blue-black” ringlets fell so as half to conceal the mobile and interesting rather than 
actually beautiful features, which quivered with sensibility and intdligence. No other 
woman in England has devoted her life so completely to the cultivation of imaginative 
literature as did Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 



MRS. browning 
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From “Cowper’s Grave.” 

It is a place where poets crowned may feel the heart’s decaying,— 

It is a place where happy saints may weep amid their praying : 

Yet let the grief and humbleness, as low as silence, languish ! 

Harth surely now may give her calm to whom she gave her anguish. 

O poets 1 from a maniac’s tongue was poured the deathless singing ! 

O Christians I at your cross of hope a hopeless hand was clinging I 
O men 1 this man, in brotherhood, your weary paths beguiling, 

Groaned inly while he taught you peace, and died while ye were smiling t 

And now, what time ye all may read through dimming tears his story. 
How discord on the music fell, and darkness on the glory ; 

And how, when, one by one, sweet sounds and wandering lights departed. 
He wore no less a loving fe.ce because so broken-hearted : 

He shall be strong to sanctify the poet’s high vocation, 

And bow the meekest Christian down in meeker adoration : 

Nor ever shall he be, in praise, by wise or good forsaken ; 

Named softly, as the household name of one whom God hath taken. 

With quiet sadness and no gloom, I learn to think upon him, 

With meekness, that is gratefulness to God whose heaven hath won him— 
Who suffered once the madness-cloud, to His own love to blind him ; 

But gently led the blind along where breath and bird could find him ; 

And wrought within his shattered brain such quick poetic senses. 

As hills have language for, and stars, harmonious influences I 
The pulse of dew upon the grass, kept his within its number ; 

And silent shadows from the trees r^reshed him like a slumber. 

Wild timid hares were drawn from woods to share his home-caresses, 
Uplooking to his human eyes with sylvan tendernesses : 

The very world, by God’s constraint, from falsehood’s ways removing^ 

Its women and its men became, beside him, true and loving. 

But while in blindness he remained unconscious of the guiding. 

And things provided came without the sweet sense of providing^ 

He testified this solemn truth, though frenzy desolated — 

Nor man, nor nature satisfy, whom only God created ! 

From **The Dead Pan.” 

Gods of Hellas, gods of Hellas, 

Can ye listen in your silrace ? 

Can your mystic voices tell us 
Where ye hide ? In floating islands. 

With a wind that evermore 
Keeps you out of sight of shore ? 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

In what revels are ye sunken 
In old Ethiopia? 

Have the pygmies made you drunken. 

Bathing in mandragoza 
Your divine pale lips that shiver 
Like the lotus in the river? 

Pan, Pan is dead. 
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Do ye sit there still in slumber^ 

In gigantic Alpine rows ? 

The black poppies out of number 
Nodding^ dripping from your brows 
To the red lees of your wine,— 

And so kept alive and tine ? 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

Or lie crushed your stagnant corses 
Where the silver spheres roll on. 

Stung to life by centric forces 
Thrown like rays out from the sun ? — 
While the smoke of your old altars 
Is the shroud that round you welters ? 

Great Pan is dead. 

" Gods of Hellas, gods of Hellas," 

Smd the old Hellenic tongue ! 

Said the hero-oath, as well as 
Poets’ songs the sweetest sung I 
Have ye grown deaf in a day ? 

Can ye speak not yea or nay — 

Since Pan is dead ? 


Inclusions 

Oh, wilt thou have my hand. Dear, to lie along in thine? 

As a little stone in a running stream, it seems to lie and pine ! 

Now drop the poor pale hand. Dear, . . • unfit to plight with thine. 

Oh, wilt thou have my dheek. Dear, drawn closer to thine own ? 

My cheek is white, my cheek is worn, by many a tear run down. 

Now leave a little space. Dear, . . . lest it should wet thine owa 

Oh, must thou have my soul. Dear, commingled with thy soul ? — 

Red grows the cheek, and warm the hand, . . « the part is in the whole i • • t 
Nor hands nor cheeks keep separate, when soul is joined to souL 


Hugh Stuart Boyd : Legacies. 

Three gifts the Dying left me ; dEschylus, 

And Gregory Nazianzen, and a dock 
Chiming the gradual hours out like a tiock 
Of stars, whose motion is melodious. 

The books were those I used to read from, thus 
Assisting my dear teacher’s soul to unlock 
The darkness of his eyes ! now, mine they modb^ 
Blinded in turn, by tears : now, murmurous 
Sad echoes of my young voice, years agone, 
Entoning, tium ^ese leaves, the Graecian phrase. 
Return and choke my utterance. Books, lie down 
In silence of the shelf within my gaze 1 
And thou, dock, striking the boups pulses on, 
Chime in the day which ends these parting days t 
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The Poet and the Bird : A Fable. 

Said a people to a poet — “ Go out from among us straightway 1 
While we are thinking earthly things^ thou singest of divine. 
There’s a little fair brown nightingale, who, sitting in the gateway, 
Makes htter music to our ear, than any song of thine I ” 

The poet went out weeping — the nightingale ceased chanting ; 

“ Now, wherefore, O thou nightingale, is all thy sweetness done?* 
** I cannot sing my earthly things, the heavenly poet wanting. 

Whose highest harmony includes the lowest under sun.* 

The poet went out weeping — and died abroad, bereft there — 

The bird dew to his grave and died, amid a thousand wails : — 
And, when I last came by the place, 1 swear the music left there 
Was only of the poet’s song, and not the nightingale’s* 


'^'yC ^4: . 

f y yAt/ff Axe. Jt4\ 


MS. of Sotmet XIX. from ** Sosoeta ftom tte Portngcueae 
{Rt^roduced iy p€rmds9um ^ Messrs Smithy Rider ^ C 0 .I 
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From “ Soxnets from the Portuguese.” 

I thought once how Theocritus had sung 

Of the sweet years, the dear and wished-for years, 

Who each one in a gracious hand appears 
To bear a gift for mortals, old or young : 

And, as I mused it in his antique tongue, 

I saw, in gradual vision through my tears. 

The sweet, sad years, the melancholy years, • . • 

Those of my own life, who by turns had flung 
A shadow across me. Straightaway I was ’ivare. 

So weeping, how a mystic Shape did move 
Behind me, and drew me backward by the hair ; 

And a voice said in mastery while I strove, . . . 

^ Guess now who holds thee ?” — “ Death 1” I said. Bu^ there. 
The silver answer rang, . . . “ Not Death, but Love.” 


The Sleep. 

•* He giveth His beloved sleep.** — Psalm cxxviL s. 

Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Bom inward unto souls a&r, 

Along the Psalmisf s music deep, 

Now tell me if that any is, 

For gift or grace, surpassing this — 

** He giveth His beloved, sleep ” ? 

What would we give to our beloved ? — 

The hero’s heart, to be unmoved, 

The poet’s star- tuned harp, to sweep, 

The patriot’s voice, to teach and rouse, 

The monarches crown, to light the brows. — 
“ He giveth His beloved, sleep.” 

What do we give to our beloved ? — 

A little faith, all undisproved, 

A little dust, to overweep. 

And bitter memories, to make 

The whole earth blasted for our sake. — 

** He giveth His beloved, sleep.” 

“ Sleep soft, beloved I ” we sometimes say, 
But have no tune to charm away 
Sad dreams that through the eyelids creep * 
But never doleful dream again 
Shall break the happy slumber, when 
He giveth His beloved, sleep.” 

O earth, so full of dreary noises ! 

O men, with wailing in your voices 1 
O delvM gold, the wallers heap I 
O strife, O curse, that o’er it fidl ! 

God makes a silence through you all. 

And “giveth His beloved, sleep.” 




Robert Browninsr. 

ATTSE TEE FOSmiT BY YIELD TALYOUBD. 
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When the youthful Robert Bro\toing, in 1846, carried off in romantic 
and secret marriage the most eminent poetess of the age, not a friend suspected 
that his fame would ever surpass hers. Then, and long afterwards, he 
was to the world merely “the man who married Elizabeth Barrett,” although 
he had already published most of his dr ama s, and above all the divine 


miracle-play of Pippa Passes. By his second book, Paracelsus^ he had 
attracted to him a group of admirers, small in number, but of high 


discernment; these fell off from 
what seemed the stoniness of 
Strafford and the dense darkness 
of SordeUo. At thirty-five Robert 
Browning found himself almost 
without a reader. The fifteen years 
of his married life, spent mainly in 
Italy, were years of development, 
of clarification, of increasing selec- 
tive power. When he published 
Men and Women, whatever the 
critics and the quidnuncs might 
say, Browning had surpassed his 
wife and had no living rival ex- 
cept Tennyson. He continued, for 
nearly forty years, to write and 
publish verse; he had no other 
occupation, and the restilts of his 
even industry grew into a moun- 
tain. After 1864 he was rarely 
exquisite; but The Ring and the 
Book, an immense poem in which 
one incident of Italian crime is 



shown reflected on a dozen sue- 


iCelltcHm 


cessive mental facets, interested An eaify Portnit of Roteit &owiiiiit& d»«n 
everybody, and ushered Browning in 1835 

for the first time to the great EngrmtdirJ.c.A»viep 

public. 

Browning was in advance of his age until he had become an dderly 
man. His great vogue did not begin until after the period which we deal 
with in this chapter. From 1870 to 1889 he was an intellectual force of 
the first class ; from 1850 to 1870 he was a curiosity, an eccentric product 
more wonder^ at than loved or followed. His analysis was too subtle, 
and his habit of expresaon too nq)id and transient, for the simple early 
Wetorian mind ; before his readers toew what he was saying, he had passed 
on to some other mood or subject The question of Browning’s obscurity 
is one which has been discussed until the flesh is weary. He is often 
difficult to follow; not unfrequently neglectful, in the swift evolution of 
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his thought, whether the listener can follow him or not : we know that 
he liked *'to dock the smaller parts-o’-speech." In those earlier years of 
which we speak, he pursued with dignity, but with some disappointment, 
the rdle of a man moved to sing to others in what they persisted in con- 
sidering no better than a very exasperating mode of pedestrian speech. So 
that the pure style in Browning, his exquisite melody when he is melodious, 
his beauty of diction when he bends to classic forms, the freshness and 
variety of his pictures — all this was unobserved, or noted only with grudging 
and inadequate praise. 

Robert Browning (1812-1889) was the son of Robert Browning, a clerk in the 
Bank of England, and his wife, whose maiden name was Wiedemann, the daughter of 
a Hambuig merchant. He was bom at Camberwell on the 7th of May 1812. Early 
in in&ncy he showed a native force of character, and soon began to make rhymes, at 

first imder the influence of 
B3TOn. In 1825, however, he 
became acquainted with the 
writings of Shelley and Keats, 
and abandoned his Byronism, 
He attended a school at Peck- 
ham for some time, but the 
main part of his education 
was carried out at home. 
He went neither to public 
school nor university (except 
for a very, short time to 
classes at University College, 
London), and he declined to 
adopt any profession, his de- 
sign from the first being to be 
a poet and nothing else. His 
earliest publication, Pauline^ 
appeared anonymously in Janu- 
ary 1833, but fell still-bom 
from the press. Browning 
spent the following winter 
in St Petersburg, where he 
wrote ‘‘Porphyria’s Lover" 

Ftioto\ IF. HoUyer j,. tt. 

Robert Browning and “ Johannes Agncola." 

Afttr ike P^ciHy G. P. w«tb, PA. He then proceeded to Italy. 

and saw Venice and perhaps 
Asolo for the first time. He returned to London, and in 1835 he published Para- 
celstis^ whidh introduced him to the world of letters. In 1836, at the request of 
Macready, he wrote his tragedy of Sirc^ard^ which was printed and produced at 
Covent Garden Theatre in May 1837, but only ran five nights. He was already writing 
Bordello^ which he took with him unfinished when he started for Italy in 1838 ; and a 
great many of his best lyrics belong to this year. Sardelle was published in 1840, and 
was received with mockery; as the most tightly-compressed and abstrusely dark of 
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all Browning's writings, it is responsible for much of the outcry against his “obscurity.” 
The poet was not discouraged, but “he 
was now entering on a period of general 
neglect which covered nearly twenty years 
of his life.” It was proposed to him by 
Moxon that he should print his poems and 
plays, for the sake of economy, as double- 
column pamphlets, and the result was the 
production of JBells and Fomegranates^ in the 
eight numbers of which (1841-1846) the bulk 
of his early l3rrical and dramatic work ap- 
peared. One of these famous numbers con- 
tained Fippa Pa^sts^ and another TJu Blot in 
the Scutcheon^ written in 1843, at the desire 
of Macready, but not played by him, but by 
Phelps, in whose hands it achieved a partial 
success at Drury Lane. It was “ underacted,” 
and there followed a quarrel between the 
poet and Macready. During the casual pub- 
lication of Bells and Po/negranates, Browning 
started a third time for Italy. It was on his 
return, and in the course of the opening 
week of 1845, that Browning first read the poems of his already celebrated contem- 
porary, Elizabeth Barrett He was 
impelled to write to her, and in his 
very first letter (January 10) he wrota 
“I love your books, and I love 
you too.” He did not meet her 
until May 20, 1845, and they be- 
came engaged later in the year. It 
was not, however, until September 
12, 1846, that they were privately 
married, and a week later left Eng- 
land for Paris and Italy, where 
they settled at first in Pisa. In 
1848, tired of furnished rooms, the 
Brownings took an apartment in 
the Casa Guidi, in Florence which 
continued to be their home. In 
1850 Browning published Christmas 
Eve and Easter Day^ and in 1852 a 
critical preface to a volume of letters 
by Shelley, which to his unceasing 
chagrin presently proved to be for- 
geries. In 1853 his play of Cclumhds 
Birthday was performed at the Hay- 
market, and In a Balcony was written 
at Bagni di Lucca. All this time the Brownings were liable to embarrassment for want 
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of money, but even though obliged to stay “ transfixed ” when they would have pre- 
ferred to travel, they lived a ver}' tranquil and happy life “on their own sofas and 
chairs, among their own nightingales and fireflies.” A very important work, Men and 
Women, was published in two volumes in 1855. In 1856 the death of Kenyon, who 
left handsome legacies to the Brownings, lifted them above the fear of poverty; 
unhappily the steady decline of Mrs. Browning’s health proved a much more serious 

cause of anxiety. She died 
on the 29th of June 1861, 
and Browning determined to 
return to England; early in 
1862 he took a house, 19 
Warwick Crescent, in which 
he lived for more than a 
quarter of a century. During 
the last - named year he 
scarcely saw any friends, 
living a life of disconsolate 
seclusion; in 1863, however, 
he determined that this mode 
of life was morbid and un- 
worthy, and he began to mix 
in general society. Travelling 
independently in the north 
of France, by a most extra- 
ordinary coincidence, Tenny- 
son and Browning both failed 
to catch a train, and thus 
escaped taking part in a 
terrible railway accident, 
which was fatal to a large 
number of persons. Brown- 
ing now made it his habit to 
spend his summers on the 
coast of Brittany, a course 
which not merely soothed 
and refreshed his spirits, but 
proved exceedingly favour- 
able to the composition of his poetry. Thus the greater part of Dramatis 
Persona, which appeared in 1864, had been written at Pomic, while at Croisic he 
worked in successive summers on “ that great venture the murder-poem ” of ne Rir^ 
and the Book (1868-69). The publication of this work, in four volumes, was a triumph 
for Browning, who now, for the first time, saw himself really eminent. Even the Franco- 
German war did not cure Browning of his wish to spend the summer on the French 
coasts and he was at St Aubin, near Havn^ in 1870, when it became necessary for 
him to escape with his &mily in a catde-boat from Honfieur to Southampton, and 
he returned to the same spot the next year. In 1871 he was very active; in the 
course of this year were published Hervh Riel, Balaustior^s Adventure, and Prince 
Hohenstid-Sekwaf^ceu. The next four years saw the r^ukr publication of a volume 
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each, Ftfine at the Fair^ Fed Cotton Night-cap Country ^ Aristophanef Apology^ and 
The Inn Album, Browning now gave himself up for some time to a study of the 
Greek dramatists, and in 1877 produced, at the suggestion of Carlyle, a grotesque 
version of the Agamemnon. In 1878 he received a great shock in the sudden 
death of his closest friend, Miss Egerton-Smith. The impression made on him 
by this event is recorded in La Saisiaz. Later in the same year he went to Italy 
again, for the first time since his wife’s death, and for the remainder of his life he 
visited Italy, and especially the Veneto, as often and for as long a time as possible. 
He was now universally famous at last, and for the closing ten years of his career he 
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The Palazzo Rezzonico^ Venice, where Browning died, December 12^ 1889 

lived in the consciousness of having become within his lifetime a classic, beloved and 
discussed. He continued to write and to publish volumes of poems with considerable 
regularity. Of these last fruits of his genius, Joeoseria (1883) and FerishtaKs Fancies 
(1884) were particularly characteristic. In these years he spent a great part of each 
year in Venice and in 1887 he purchased the Palazzo Rezzonico in that city, intending 
to make it his residence. It was there that he died, after a brief illness, on the zzth 
of December 1889, his last volume of poems, Asolando^ being published in London on 
the same day. Four days later the body was brought to London, after a statdy public 
funeral in Venice, and was buried on Ihe 31st of December in Westminster Abbey- 
In physicpie Robert Browning was short and thick-set, of a very muscular build; his 
temper was ardent and optimistic; he was appreciative, sympathetic, and full of 
curiosity ; prudent in affairs, and rather “dose” about money ; robust, active^ loud of 
VOL. IV. P 
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speech, coidial in manner, gracious and conciliatory in address, but subject to sudden 
to indignation which were like thunderstorms. In his long periods of foreign 
residence, he had acquired something of the mode and gesture of a Northern Italian. 
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MS. Note of Browning’s on the Fly-leaf of ** Pauline” 


Fpom **A Toccata of Galuppi*s” 

Wen (and it was graceful of them) they’d break talk off and afford 
— She, to bite her mask’s black velvet, he to finger on his sword, 

While you sat and played Toccatas, stately at the clavichord ? 

What ? Those lesser thirds so plaintive, sixths diminished sigh on sigh, 

Told them something ? Those suspensions, those solutions — ‘‘ Must we die ?** 
Those commiserating sevenths — " Life might last I we can but try ! ” 

** Were you liappy ?” — “ Yes.” — “ And are you still as happy ?” — “ Yes — and you ?** 
— “ Then more kisses ” — “ Did I stop them, when a million seemed so few ?” 

Hark — ^the dominant’s persistence, till it must be answered to ! 

So an octave struck the answer. Oh, they praised you, I dare say 1 
** Brave Galuppi I that was music ! good alike at grave and gay 1 
I can always leave ofiT talking, when 1 hear a master play.” 

Then they left you for their pleasure : till in due time, one by one, 

Some wi^ lives that came to nothing, some with deeds as well undone, 

Death stepped tacitly and took them where they never see the sun. 
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But when I sit down to reason — think to take my stand nor swerve 
Till I triumph o’er a secret wrung from nature’s close reserve, 

In you come with your cold music, till I creep thro’ every ner\"e. 

Yes, you, like a ghostly cricket, creaking where a house was burned — 
‘‘Dust and ashes, dead and done with, Venice spent what Venice earned 1 
The soul, doubtless, is immortal — where a soul can be discerned. 

“ Yours for instance, you know physics, something of geolog>', 
Mathematics are your pastime ; souls shall rise in their degree ; 

Butterflies may dread extinction — you’ll not die, it cannot be 1 

“ As for Venice and its people, merely bom to bloom and drop. 

Here on earth they bore their fmitage, mirth and folly were the crop. 
What of soul was left, I wonder, when the kissing had to stop ? 

“ Dust and ashes 1 ” So you creak it, and I want the heart to scold. 

Dear dead women, with such hair, too — what’s become of all the gold 
Used to hang and brush their bosoms? 1 feel chilly and grown old. 



Browning’s Study in De Vere Gardens 


Front a Drcendng fy F, Mosckeles 
{Reproduced by permission of Messrs, Smith, Rider Co.) 

From “Sordello.' 

Lo, on a heathy brown and nameless hill 
By sparkling Asolo, in mist and chill, 

Morning just up, higher and higher runs 
A child barefoot and rosy — See ! the sun’s 
On the square castle’s inner-court’s green wall 
— Like the chine of some extinct animal 
Half-turned to earth and flowers ; and thny the haze 
(Save where some slender patches of grey maize 
Are to be overleaped) that boy has crost 
The whole hillside of dew and powder-frost 
Matting the balm and mountain camomile ; 

Up and up goes he, singing all the while 
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Some unintelligible words to beat 
The lark, God’s poet, swooning at his feet, 

So worsted is he at the few fine locks 
Stained like pale honey oozed from topmost rocks 
Sun-blanched the livelong summer .” — AH that*s left 
Of the Goito lay I And thus bereft, 

Sleep and forget, Sordello ... in effect 
He sleeps, the feverish poet — I suspect 
Not utterly companionless ; but, friends, 

Wake up ; the ghost’s gone, and the story ends 
I’d fain hope, sweetly — seeing, peri or ghoul, 

That spirits are conjectured fair or foul, 

Evil or good, judicious authors think 
According as they vanish in a sunk 
Or in a perfume : friends be frank ; ye snufiT 
Civet, I warrant : really ? Like enough — 

Merely the savour’s rareness— any nose 
May ravage with impunity a rose — 

Rifle a musk-pot and ’twill ache like yours : 

I’d tell you that same pungency ensures 
An after-gust, but that were overbold : 

Who would has heard Sordello’s story told. 
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Misconceptions. 
iThis is a spray the Bird clung to^ 

Making it blossom with pleasure, 

Ere the high tree-top she sprung to, 

Fit for her nest and her treasure. 

Oh, what a hope beyond measure 
Was the poor spray’s, which the flying feet hung to— 
So to be singled out, built in, and sung to 1 

This is a heart the Queen leant on, 

Thnlled in a minute erratic, 

Ere the true bosom she bent on, 

Meet for love’s regal dalmatic. 

Oh, what a fancy ecstatic 
Was the poor heart’s, ere the wanderer went on— 
Love to be saved for it, proffered to, spent on I 

Home Thoughts from Abroad. 

Oh, to be in England 
Now that ApriPs there^ 

And whoever wakes in England 
Sees, some morning, unaware, 

That the lowest boughs and the brush-wood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 

While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England— now I 

And after April, when May follows. 

And the wHtethroat builds, and all the swallows — 

Hark 1 where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops— at the bent spray’s edge— 
That’s the wise thrush ; he sings each song twice ovei^ 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
• The first fine careless rapture I 
And though the fields look rough with hoary dew, 

All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 
The buttercups, the little children’s dower, 

—Far brighter than this gaudy melonHaower I 

From “One Word More* (1855). 

Love^ you saw me gather men and women, 

Live or dead or fashioned by my fancy. 

Enter each and all, and use their service, 

Speak from every mouth— the speech, a poem. 

Hardly shall 1 1^ my joys and sorrows, 

Hop^ and fears, belief and disbelieving : 

I am mine and yours— the rest be all men’s, 

Karshook, Cleon, Norhert and the fifty. 

Let me speak this once in my true person, 

Not as Idppo, Roland or Andrea, 

Though the frmt of speech be just tlus sentenot— 

Fray you, look on these my men and women, 

Take and keep my fifty poems fini^ed ; 

Where my heart lies, let my brmn lie also I 
Poor the speech ; be how I speak, fox all things. 
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Not but that you know me 1 Lo, the moon*s self t 
Here in London, yonder late in Florence, 

Still we find her face, the thrice-transfigured. 
Curving on a sky imbrued with colour. 

Drifted over Fiesole by twilight, 

Came she, our new crescent of a hair^s-breadth. 
Full she flared it, lamping Samminiato, 

Rounder ’twixt the cypresses and rounder. 

Perfect till the nightingales applauded. 

Now, a piece of her old self^ impoverished. 

Hard to greetj she traverses the house-roofs. 
Hurries with unhandsome thrift of silver. 

Goes dispiritedly — ^glad to finish. 


The Lost Mistress. 

All’s over, then— does truth sound bitter 
As one at first believes ? 

Hark, ’tis the sparrows’ good-night twitter 
About your cottage eaves I 

And the leaf-buds on the vine are woolly, 

I noticed that, to-day ; 

One day more bursts them open fully 
— ^You know the red turns grey. 

To-morrow we meet the same then, dearest ? 
May I take your hand in mine ? 

Mere friends are we, — well, fnends the merest 
Keep much that I resign : 

For each glance of the eye so bright and black. 
Though I keep with heart’s endeavour, — 

Your voice, when you wish the snowdrops back. 
Though it stays in my soul for ever I — 

— Yet I will but say what mere ftiends say. 

Or only a thought stronger ; 

I will hold your hand but as long as all may. 

Or so very little longer 1 


Another Way of Love. 

June was not over. 

Though past the full. 

And the best of her roses 
Had yet to blow. 

When a man I know 
(But shall not discover. 

Since ears are dull. 

And time discloses) 

Turned him and said with a man’s true air. 
Half sighing a smile in a yawn, as ’twere, — 

“ If I tire of your Jun^ will she greatly care ?** 
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Well, Dear, indoors with you ! 

True, serene deadness 
Tries a man’s temper. 

Whaf s in the blossom 
June wears on her bosom ? 

Can it clear scores with you ? 

Sweetness and redness, 

Eadem semper! 

Go, let me care for it greatly or slightly 1 

If June mends her bowers now, your hand left unsightly 

By plucking their roses— my June will do rightly. 

And after, for pastime, 

If June be refulgent 
With flowers in completeness, 

All petals, no pricldes, 

Delicious as trickles 
Of wine poured at mass-time — 

And choose One indulgent 
To redness and sweetness : 

Or if, with experience of man and of spider, 

She use my June-lightning, the strong insect-ridder. 

To stop the fresh spinning— why, June will consider. 


While these great writers were waiting patiently for the public to turn to Reason and 
them, there occurred in our poetical literature a struggle between the'®*^*'*™* 
sedative and the enthusiastic temperament 
which has left a certain mark on its his* 
tory. The influence of Wordsworth and 
Southey in their old age was towards the 
encouragement of good sense and “the 
equipoise of reason" against an extrava- 
gant Byronism. During the reign of 
William IV., passion and enthusiasm were 
greatly out of mode, and the school of 
poetic utility found a successful leader in 
Henry Taylor, who strenuously advocated 
the supremacy of reason over imagination 
and irregularity. From 1834, when the 
famous preface to his drama of van 
Arteoelde appeared, the doctrmes of Taylor 
were almost paramount, until in 1839 PHILIP 
James Bailey published his apocalyptic 
drama of Festus, founded not on Byron, 
however, but on Goethe, in which a direct 
counterblast was blown, and the liberty of 
imaginative speculation proclaimed as from 

a trumpet. This counteraction, at a very dead moment of our poetical 
existence, claims a record in the briefest outline of the national literature. 
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Sir Henry Taylor (1800-18S6) was originally a midshipman, but entered the 

Colonial Office in 1824, and remained 
a useful civil servant tintil he retired 
to Bournemouth in 1872. His works 
were mainly dramas in blank verse, 
with l>Tics interspersed, of which 
Philip van Artevelde^ 1834, Edwin 
the Pair^ 1842, and SU Clements 
Eve are the best known. Philip 
James Bailey (1816-1902) was 
bom at Nottingham on the 22nd of 
April 1816. He was brought up to 
be a poet, and showed astonishing 
precocity in his Fesius^ published 
anonymously in 1839- This promise 
of his youth was not sustained, and 
subsequent volumes of verse were 
coldly received. Festus^ however, has 
preserved its vitality in a very curious 
way, in spite of constantly being 
enlarged, for upwards of sixty years, 
by its author, whose eccentric custom 
it was to shred portions of his other 
books into successive editions of 
Fesfus. The poem, by this means, 
steadily lost cohesion and strength, 
but it has retained a popularity largely due to its peculiar religious teaching. 



B. W. Procter 
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From “Festus.” 

Time is the crescent shape to bounded eye 
Of what is ever perfect imto God. 

The bosom heaves to heaven, and to the stars ; 
Our very hearts throb upward, our eyes look ; 
Our aspirations always are divine. 

Yet is it in distress of soul we see 
Most of the God about us, as at might 
Of nature’s limitless vast ; for then the soul, 
Seeldng the infinite purity, most in prayer, 

By the holy Spirit 6’ershadowed, doth conceive 
And in creative darkness, unsuspect 
Of the wise world, ignorant of this, perfects 
Its restitutive salvation ; with its source 
Recontdliate and end ; its humanized 
Divinity, say, of life. Think God, then, shows 
His fiice no less towards us in spiritual gloom. 
Than light 
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A link between the age of Keats and Lamb and that of Browning and Dickens 

was the amiable Bryan Waller - ^ 

Procter (1787-1874), better known 
as Barry Cornwall He was a student 
of the Jacobean dramatists, and he 
published, with success, scenes in blank 
verse which read like extracts from 
some pensive contemporary of Shirley. 

He was also a writer of very graceful 
songs. Procter was a barrister, and 
for thirty years a Commissioner in 
Lunacy. His wife, who long survived 
him, was a most brilliant and caustic 
talker, “Our Lady of Bitterness,” as 
some one styled her. A still more 
prominent figure in the social and 
literary life of the age was Richard 
Monckton Milnes, first Lord Hough- 
ton (r8o9-i885), the early associate of 
Tennyson, Thackeray, and Spedding. 

He published in the ’forties four 
volumes of reflective lyric verse which 
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enjoyed considerable popularity, and some of his songs, such as “Strangers 

Yet” and “The Brookside^” are favourites 
still Lord Houghton was indefatigable 
in the pursuit of intellectual pleasure, 
and his sympathies were liberal and 
enlightened. Perhaps his most signal 
contribution to literature was the Life 
of Xeats^ which he published from 
materials hitherto unexplored, in 1848. 
The principal author of religious verse 
in this period was, unquestionably, the 
Rev, John Keble (1792-1866), whose 
lyrics were accepted as closely repre- 
sentative of the aspirations of English 
churchmen at the moment of the High 
Church revival. Keble, a country dergy- 
man, was professor of poetry at Oxford, 
and he contributed to current Oxford 
theology. But he is really remembered 
for his two collections of sacred verse. 
The Christian Year^ iBay, a series of 
poems !n two volumes, commemorating the festivals of the Church, and Lyra 
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Innocetiiium^ 1846, a children’s garland of lyric thoughts. Each of these, but par- 
ticularly the former, has enjoyed a great and a scarcely flagging popularity ; of The 
Christian Year it is said that 200,000 copies were sold during Keble’s lifetime. 
With all his sincerity and appositeness, Keble has scarcely secured a place among 
the poets. In the first heyday of its triumph, Wordsworth said of The Christian 
Year^ “ It is so good that, if it were mine, I would wTite it all over again,” and this 
phrase indicates Keble’s fatal want of intensity as a poet. 

The one prose-writer who in years was the exact contemporary of 
these poets, but who was enjoying a universal popularity while the best 

of them were still 
obscure, the greatest 
novelist since Scotl; 
the earliest, and ir, 
some ways still the 
most typical of Vic- 
torian vtTiters, was 
Charles Dickens. 
English fiction had 
been straying further 
and further from the 
peculiarly national 
type of Ben Jonson 
and Smollett — the 
study, that is, of 
humours," oddities, 
extravagant peculiari- 
ties of incident and 
character — ^when the 
publication of the 
Pickwick Papers at 
once revealed a new 
writer of colossal 
genius, and resusci- 
tated that obsolete order of fiction. Here was evident not merely an 
extraordinary power of invention and bustle of movement, but a spirit 
of such boundless merriment as the literature of the world had never 
seen before. For more than thirty years, from the book-publication of 
Pickwick until his death, Dickens enjoyed a popularity greater than that 
of any other living writer. The world early made up its mind to laugh 
as soon as he spoke, and he therefore chose that his second novel, Oliver 
Twistj should be a study in melodramatic sentiment almost entirely 
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without humour. Nicholas Nickleby combined the comic and the sensa- 
tional elements for the first time, and is still the type of Dickens's longer 
books, in which the strain of violent pathos or sinister mystery is inces- 
santly relieved by farce, either 
of incident or description. In 
this novel, too, the easy-going, 
old-fashioned air of Pickwick is 
abandoned in favour of a 
humanitarian attitude more in 
keeping with the access of puri- 
tanism which the new reign 
had brought with it, and from 
this time forth a certain sqeam- 
ishness in dealing with moral 
problems and a certain '^gush" 
of unreal sentiment obscured 
the finer qualities of the novel- 
ist's genius. The rose-coloured 
innocence of the Pinches, the 
pathetic deaths, to slow music, 
of Little Nell and Little 
Dombey, these are examples 
of a weakness which endeared 
Dickens to his enormous public, 
but which add nothing to his 
posthumous glory. 

The peculiarity of the manner 
of Dickens is its excessive and 
minute consistency within cer- 
tain arbitrary limits of belief. 

Realistic he usually is, real he 
is scarcely ever. He builds up, 
out of the storehouse of his 

. , * . , , . . , . From a Drawing by D, Madise 

memory, artificial conditions of 

life, macrocosms swarming with human vitality, but not actuated by truly 
human instincts. Into one of these vivaria we gaze, at Dickens's bidding, 
and see it teeming with movement ; he puts a microscope into our hands, 
and we watch, with excited attention, the perfectly consistent, if often 
strangely violent and grotesque adventures of the beings comprised in the 
world of his fancy. His vivacity, his versatility, his comic vigour are so 
extraordinary that our interest in the show never flags. We do not 
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inquire whether Mr. Toots and Joe Gargery are “possible” characters, 

whether we and they move 
and breathe in a common 
atmosphere ; we are per- 
fectly satisfied with the 
evolutions through which 
their fascinating showman 
puts them. But real imita- 
tive vitality, such as the 
characters of Fielding and 
Jane Austen possess, the 
enchanting marionettes of 
Dickens never display : in 
all but their oddities, they 
are strangely incorporeal. 
Dickens leads us rapidly 
through the thronged mazes 
of a fairyland, now comic, 
now sentimental, now hor- 
rific, of which we know 
him all the time to be the 
creator, and it is merely 
part of his originality and 
cleverness that he manages 
to clothe these radically 
phantasmal figures with the 
richest motley robes of actual, humdrum, “realistic*' observation. 

Charles Dickens (1812-1870) was the second of the eight children of John and 
Elizabeth' Dickens. His father was a clerk in the Navy Pay Office, employed in Ports- 
mouth Dockyard, and Dickens was bora at Landport, a suburb of Portsea, on the 7th 
of February 1812. From the age of four to that of nine he lived with his family at 
Chatham, a town and neighbourhood much identified with the novelist’s writings. He 
became, as he afterwards said, “a writer when a mere baby, an actor always.” In 182 1 
John Dickens, in reduced circumstances, removed with his family to London, and settled 
in Camden Town ; a year later he was consigned to the debtors’ prison, the Marshalsea. 
The eldest son, after some vague and picturesque years of distress — ^he was a packer 
for some time in a blacking warehouse^ — ^found employment as a solicitor’s derk in 
Gray’s Inn. He taught himself shorthand, and in the last months of 1828 he became 
a reporter in Doctors’ Commons, and later still for a newspaper. It was not until 1834 
that he was at length appointed to the reporting staff of the Morning Chronicle. About 
the same time he began to adventure in literature with the papers afterward^ reprinted in 
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Sketches by Boz^ in two volumes, 1835-36. To these presently followed The Posthumous 
Papers of the Pickwick Club^ which were completed at the close of 1 83 7. As the numbers 
of this incompaiable work appeared, Dickens advanced from comparative obscurity to a 
place of the highest popularity and fame. Oliver Twist immediately followed, and was 
completed in 1838; before it closed the serial publication of Nicholas Nickleby hsid 
commenced, and went on until 1839. He was by this time familiar with the attrac- 
tions of Broadstairs, which continued to be his favourite holiday retreat for the greater 
part of his life. His reputation was steadily 
growing, and at eight- and -twenty he was 
unquestionably the most popular of living 
English writers. Master Humphreys Clock 
occupied Dickens from early in 1S40 to 
late in 1841 ; this was an illustrated weekly 
journal, in which appeared Old Curiosity 
Shop and Bamaby Pudge^ This mode of 
publication, however, was not approved of, 
and the Clock stopped. In 1841, still 
under thirty years of age, Dickens was wel- 
comed with public honours in Edinburgh, 
and was presented with the freedom of that 
city. Already, in the autumn of that year, 
the ceaseless activity and excitement of his 
life began to tell upon him, and he was laid 
up with severe illness. This, however, did 
not prevent him from accepting an invitation 
to the United States, where and in Canada 
he spent between four and five months. 

He was received with great enthusiasm as 
“ the Guest of the Nation,” but he took a very 
strong dislike to America, and determined to 
express his sense of her shortcomings. His 
American Notes of 1842, and still more the 
trans-Atlantic scenes of Martin Chuzzlewit^ 

1844, gow^e full evidence of his disapproval, and were received in America ^ith pain 
and anger. It was on his return to England that Dickens gave himself up to that 
somewhat extravagant cult of Christmas and its traditional jollity, which he actually con- 
trived to impress upon the national manners. The earliest instalment of this section of 
his writings was A Christmas Carol (1843) ; this was followed by The Chimes in 1844, 
and The Cricket on the Hearth^ the most successful of the series, in 1845. He excited 
himself extremely over these compositions, laughing and weeping as he wrote, and 
the whole conception, to its finish in The Battle of Life (1846), and The Haunted 
Mccn (1848), had a touch of hysterical sentiment about it. These Christmas books, 
however, were amazingly popular, and made their author more than ever the darling of 
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the 'Rnglig'h public. During these years Dickens was much in the south of Europei 
fiom which he sent his Pictures from Italy in 1846. Early in that year he started and 
was for a fortnight editor of the Daily News ; he very soon found that daily jour- 
nalism was not the work for him. He left England as soon as he could, and settled at 
Lausanne ; by Februar}' 1847 he was back in London. His history now became the 

chrom’cle of his successive 
novels. Dombey and Son 
belongs to z 848, David 
Cofpetfield to 1850, and 
Bleak House to 1853. These 
were the years when his 
genius was in its most abun- 
dant harvest, and he was not 
merely producing these long 
and elaborate romances, but 
from 1850 onwards he was 
engaged in editing his 
weekly periodical. Household 
Words^ and “ a-exciting him- 
self dreadful” over the dra- 
matic performances of a 
company of amateurs, of 
which he was the manager. 
The summer he generally 
spent abroad, after 1853 
generally at Boulogne. In 
1854 perhaps the earliest 
flagging of his extraordinary 
powers was to be observed 
in the novel of Hard Times^ 
a didactic satire on the 
principles of the Manchester 
schooL He now began to 
give public readings from his 
works, and he found this 
exercise both pleasurably 
exciting and to a superlative 
d^ee advantageous to his 
Title-page of « The CridMt on the Hea^ pocket. Little Dorrit^ in 

(First Editi o n, 1845) 1857, further emphasised the 

fact, already beginning to be 
patent^ that Dickens was making an excessive drain upon his vital powers. 
He felt the necessity of rest and retirement, and in i860 he settled at GadshiU 
Place, a house which he had always longed to possess, and which he had bought 
in 1856. His next novdl — after A Tale of Tivo Cities (1859) — ^was Great Expecta- 
tions (i86i)f a brilliant book, which showed in several respects the beneficial 
results of comparative repose and change of scene. From this time forth Didzens 
had frequent warnings unfortunately too carelessly att^sded to^ of the ravages 
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his extreme activity had made in his strength. In 1858 he took up the system of giving 
public readings from his books \vith ruthless severity, positively wearing himself to death 
by what he acknowledged was “ the tremendous strain.” Ever}"where he was received 
with an enthusiasm which became at last essential to his happiness, and in the passage 
from reading-desk to reading-desk Dickens became the slave of a popularity which affected 



‘‘Public Dinners” 

From a Drawing by Cruikshank in " Sketches by Boa" 

The two stout gentlemen leading the children are supposed to represent 
Chapman and Hall; and the two immediately following, Charles 
Dickens and Cruikshank. 

him like dram-drinking. Charles Kent, who followed and studied these remarkable 
performances, says that they were singularly ingenious and highly elaborated his- 
trionic performances.” In 1859 Household Wards became Ail ihe Year Rounds and 
Dickens still edited it, with the aid of W. H. Wills. In the midst of all his nervous 
excitement, “ the unsettled, fluctuating distress in my mind ” — as he described it — an 
invitation came to go over to Australia to read. This he was induced to decline^ that 
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he might devote himself to Ouf^ Mutual Friend^ his latest completed novel, which 
appeared in 1865. This was followed by a severe illness, which “put a broad mark 
between his past life and what remained to him of the future ” ^ in this summer, too, 
he was involved in the terrible railway accident at Staplehurst, which shook him 
seriously, although he was not one of the injured. It was astonishing that, in spite of so 
many warnings, he would not moderate his pace of life, and the final excess was the 
acceptance of an invitation to read in the United States in 1867 and 1868. This he 
did, and made ^£’20,000 by doing it, but it killed him. After each of his readings he 
had to be “ laid down on a sofa, after he had been washed and dressed, and he would 
lie there, extremely faint, for a quarter of an hour.” Never was there a more obvious 
and certain suicide. He suffered distressingly from insomnia, and American friends, 
such as Longfellow, uiged him to desist. A sort of fury, however, carried him on, 

and when he returned 
to England he took 
rest and seemed to 
recover. But he re- 
sumed the fatal read- 
ings, and his strength 
steadily declined. He 
was writing his last 
novel. The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood^ when 
he died on the 9th 
of June 1870, prema- 
turely vrom out by 
the excess of his self- 
infiicted labours. He 
was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, in strict 
privacy. Dickens was 
fair in youth, with flow- 
ing locks, and with an expression of zest in life upon his radiant countenance ; later 
on, but before it was the fashion to do so, he let his beard and moustache grow. He 
was somewhat ostentatious in dress, and not averse to the extravagance of jewellery and 
brilliantly coloured waistcoats. Sala compared him with “ some prosperous sea-captain 
home from a sea-voyage.” Several observers, without mutual relation, have recorded 
their impression that there was something Dutch about the appearance of Dickens 
in middle life. He was very warm-hearted and impulsive, not a little histrionic, gay 
and sentimental ; he had a genuine love for the poor and interest in their estates. 
With people of quality he was perhaps not so much at his ease. He was an intensely 
hard-working, consistent, and honest professional man of letters. 



Gadshill Place, where Dickens lived, Z856-1870 


From “Nicholas Nickleby.” 

There were not wanting matters of conversation when they reached the street, for it 
turned out that Miss Snevellicci had a small basket to cany home and Miss Ledrook a 
small band-box^ both containing such minor articles of theatrical costume as the lady 
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performers usually carried to and fro every evening. Nicholas would insist upon carrying 
the basket, and Miss Snevellicci would insist upon carr^^ng it herself, which gave rise to 
a struggle, in which Nicholas captured the basket and the band-box likewise. Then 
Nicholas said that he wondered what could possibly be inside the basket, and attempted 
to peep in, whereat Miss Snevellicci screamed, and declared that if she thought he 
had seen she was sure she should faint aw'ay. This declaration was followed by a 
similar attempt on the band-box, and similar demonstrations on the part of Miss Ledrook, 
and then both ladies vowed that they wouldn’t move a step further until Nicholas had 
promised that he wouldn’t offer to peep again. At last Nicholas pledged himself to betray 
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no further cariosity, and they walked on, both ladies giggling very much, and declaring 
that they never had seen such a wicked creature in all their bom days^ — uneven 

Lightening the way with such pleasantry as this, they arrived at the tailor’s house in no 
time ; and here they made quite a little party, there being present besides Mr. Lillyvick 
and Mrs. Lillyvicl^ not only Miss Snevelliccfs mamma but her papa also. And an 
uncommon fine man Miss Snevellicci’s papa was, with a hook nose, and a white forehead, 
and curly black hair, and high cheek bones, and altogether quite a handsome face, only 
a little pimply, as though with drinldng. He had a very broad chest had Miss Snevel- 
licd’s papa, and he wore a threadbare blue dress coat, buttoned with gilt buttons across it ; 
and he no sooner saw Nidtiolas come into the room than he whipped the two forefingers of 
his right hand in between the two centre buttons, and sticking the other arm gracefully 
a-kimbo, seemed to say, ** Now, here 1 am, my buck, and what have you got to say to 
me ?” Such was, and in such an attitude sat Miss Snevellicci’s papa, who had been in 
the profession ever since he had played the ten-year-old imps in the Christmas panto- 
mimes, who could sinsf a little, dance a little, fence a little, act a little, and do everything 
VOL. IV. 
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a little, but not much ; who had been sometimes in the ballet, and sometimes in the 
chorus, at every theatre in London ; who was always selected, in virtue of his figure, to 
play the military visitors and the speechless noblemen ; who always wore a smart dress, 
and came on arm-in-arm with a smart lady in short petticoats — and always did it too with 
such an air that people in the pit had been several times known to cry out, ‘‘ Bravo I ” 
under the impression that he "was somebody. Such was Miss Snevellicci’s papa, upon 
whom some envious persons cast the imputation that he occasionally beat Miss Snevel- 
licd s mamma, who tos still a dancer, with a neat little figure and some remains of good 
looks, and who now sat as she danced — ^being rather too old for the full glare of the foot- 
lights — in the background. 

From “David Copperfield.” 

I feel as if it were not for me to record, even though this manuscript is intended for no 
eyes but mine, how hard I worked at that tremendous shorthand, and all improvement 
appertaining to it, in my sense of responsibility to Dora and her aunts. I will only add, 

to what I have already written 
of my perseverance at this 
time of my life, and of a 
patient and continuous energy 
which tlien began to be 
matured within me, and which 
I know to be the strong part 
of my character, if it have any 
strength at all, that there, on 
looking back, I find the source 
of my success. I have been 
very fortunate in worldly 
matters ; many men have 
w'orked much harder, and not 
succeeded half so well ; but I 
never could have done what I 
have done without the habits 
of punctuality, order, and dili- 
gence, without the determina- 
tion to concentrate myself on 
one object at a time, no 
matter how quickly its suc- 
cessor should come upon its 
heels, which I then formed. 
Heaven knoivs I write this in 
no spirit of self-laudation. 
The man who reviews his own 
life, as I do mine, in going on 
here, from page to page, had 
need to have been a good man 
indeed, if he would be spared 
the sharp consciousness of 
many talents neglected, many 
opportimities wasted, many 
erratic and perverted feelings constantly at war within his breast, and defeating him. 

I do not hold one natural gift, I dare say, that I have not abused. My meaning 
simply is, that whatever I have tried to do in life I have tried with all my heart to 
do well ; that whatever I have devoted myself to, I have devoted myself to completely ; 
that in great aims and in small, I have always been thoroughly in earnest. I have never 
believed it possible that any natural or improved ability can claim immunity from the 
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companionship of the steady, plain, hard-working qualities, and hope to gain its end. 
There is no such thing as such fulfilment on this earth. Some happy talent, and some 
fortunate opportunity, may fonn the two sides of the ladder on which some men mount, 
but the rounds of that ladder must be made of stuff to stand wear and tear ; and there is 
no substitute for thorough-going, ardent, and sincere earnestness. Never to put one hand 
to anything on which I could throw my whole sel^ and never to affect depreciation of my 
work whatever it was ; I find, now, to have been my golden rules. 

For the first ten years of the Victorian era, Dickens was so prominent as The 
practically to overshadow all competitors. When we look back hastily, we 
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see nothing but his prolific puppet-show, and hear nothing but the peals of 
laughter of his audience. There were not ^’anting those who, in the very 
blaze of his early genius, saw reason to fear that his mannerisms and his 
exaggerations would grow upon him. But until 1847 he had no serious rival ; 
for Bulwer, sunken between his first brilliancy and his final solidity, was 
producing none but frothy Zanonis and dreary Lucretius, while the other 
popular favourites of the moment had nothing of the master’s buoyant 
fecundity. High spirits and reckless adventure gave attractiveness to the 
early and most rollicking novels of Chari.ES Levee; but even Charles 
O'MaUey, the best of them, needs to be read very light-heartedly to be 
convincing. Frederick Marryat wrote of sailors as Lever did of dragoons, 
but with a salt breeziness that has kept Peter Simple and Mr. Midshipman 
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Ea^ fresh for sixty years. Marryat and Lever, indeed, come next to Dickens 
amnn g the masculine novelists of this age, and they, as he is, are of the school 
and following of Smollett. Gay caricature, sudden bursts of sentiment, lively 
description, broken up by still livelier anecdote, with a great nonchalance as 
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fo the evolution of a story and the propriety of its ornament — these are the 
qualities which characterise the novelists of the early Victorian age. In our 
rapid sketch we must not even name the fashionable ladies who undertook at 
this time, in large numbers, to reproduce the foibles and frivolities of " society." 
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Charles James Lever (1806-1872) was bom, the son of an architect, in 

Dublii* on the 31st of August 1806. 

He entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 
October 1822, and took his Bachelor’s 
degree five years later. His adventures 
at college are partly depicted in Charles 
O^Malley, The early life of Lever was 
spent in a vagabondage not unlike that 
of Goldsmith; he wandered in Hol- 
land, in Germany, and among the 
Red Indians in Canada. We find him 
appointed, as a budding physician, to 
the Irish Board of Health, and in 1832 
he was certainly beginning to write 
Harry Lorrequer^ amid congenial oddi- 
ties of scene, at Kilrush, in county 
Galway. He did service in the epi- 
demic of cholera in that year. He 
moved about from one part of Ireland 
to another, until he ultimately settled 
for some years in Bmssela Meanwhile 
he published, anonymously, his two 
earliest novels, Harry Lorrequer in 
1839 and Charhs aUaU^ in 1841. ' g 

In 1842 Lever was mduced to return 

to Ireland, to edit the Dt^lin Universiiy Metgazine, For three years he kept house 

just outside Dublin in a style of 
reckless extravagance, trading upon 
the popularity of his works. Unable 
to sustain this manner of life. Lever 
went abroad again in 1845, and re- 
commenced his peregrinations. After 
restless wanderings, he settled at 
Florence in 1847, wad stayed there 
ten years. Among the most success- 
ful of his innumerable novels of this 
period were Tarn Burke of Ours 
(1843); ^ (yDonoghue (1845); 

and The Knight of Gwynne (1847). 
In 1857 Lord Derby appointed Levs. 
English Consul at Spezzia, and here 
again he spent ten years; here he 
wrote A Dafs Ride (1864)^ the 
record of an adventure of his own 
in a ruined castle of the TyroL 
He was transferred in 1867 to 
Fiedenbk Marryat Trieste^ where he was unhappy, and 

After fhe Portrait ly John Simesm , « ^ j i* • 

■' ✓ r- wher^ after some decline m health, 

he died suddenly on the ist of June 1872. He was publishing nov^ up to the 
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very end of his life. Lever was not unlike the t}’pe of hero that he loved to depict, 

very jolly, thriftless, boisterous, with 
a turn for melancholy, passionately 
a lover of horses and cards and gay 
society. 

Frederick Marryat (1792- 
1848) was the son of a wealthy 
member of Parliament residing in 
Westminster, where he was bom on 
; the loth of July 1792. As a young 
boy he ran away to sea several 
. times, and at last, in 1806, was 
allowed to follow this irresistible 
' vocation. His first experiences were 
imder Lord Cochrane on the Jm- 
J>ermisey which vessel during two 
years and a half was in more than 
fifty distinct engagements. Manyat 
became a lieutenant in 1812, and 
a commander three years later ; he 
lived a life of “continual excite- 
ment” until the peace of 1815, and 
performed numerous acts of gallantly* In 1819 he married, but went off to sea again 
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in the following year, becoming a post-captain in 1826. In 1829 he began his career 
as a novelist with The Nceoal Officer^ followed in 1830 by The Kin^s Own, He now 
retired from the Navy, to become equerry to the Duke of Sussex, and to devote all 
his leisure to literature. Some of his books enjoyed an enormous success, particu- 
larly Peter Simple (1834) \ Jacob FaitJiful (1834) ; and Mr, Midshipman Easy (1836). 
Some readers preferred even to these Snarley-Yow (1S37). But from this point 
onwards it is not to be questioned that Marryat began more and more to exhaust the 
sprightly freshness of his re- 
miniscences, and his later 
romances were books for 
boys. His novels are more 
than twenty in number, three 
of them having been posthu- 
mous, for Marryat con- 
tinued to write until shortly 
before his death. From 1836 
to 1838 he travelled through 
Europe and America, and 
his latest romances reflect 
some of the incidents of 
his journeys. On returning 
from America, Marryat settled 
until 1843 in Ixindon, and 
then took a house at Lang- 
ham, in Norfolk, where he 
died on the 9th of August 
1848. Marryat was a man 
of great activity of mind 
and body, who long prac- 
tised in his own person that 
** chivalry of the ocean 
which he afterwards cele- Douglas Jerrold 

brated in his books. After the Portrait fy Sir D, Macnee 

A very popular exponent of the grotesque and the sensational in historical romance 
was William Hanison Ainsworth (1805-1882), a Manchester solicitor, who wrote 
Rookwood^ 1834 ; Jack Sheppard^ T839 ; and The Tower of London^ 1840. He was 
a sort of Cruikshank of the pen, delighting in violent and lurid scenes, crowded with 
animated figures. One of Ainsworth’s closest friends, Douglas Jerrold (1803- 
1857), aimed at success in many provinces of literature, but came nearest to it in 
the drama. His nautical and domestic^’ play of Black-Eyed Susan^ in 1829, set 
the fashion for a species of lively, sentimental comedy in which Jerrold abounded 
until the end of his life. He wrote a diverting miscellany csdled Mrs, Caudlis 
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Curtain Lectures^ 1846, and a collection of sketches, Men of Character , which 

Thackeray illustrated. Dur- 
ing his own lifetime, 
Douglas Jerrold enjoyed an 
exaggerated reputation, but 
he is mainly remembered 
now by his eminent friend- 
ships, and by some of his 
pungent witticisms. Although 
he belongs to a younger 
generation, it may be con- 
venient to mention here 
William Wilkie Collins 
(1824-1889), who was the 
most direct and also the 
most successful disciple of 
Dickens in romance. Wilkie 
■ Collins, who helped his 
master to edit Household 
JVords and other maga- 
zines, approached him for a 
moment in the popularity of 
such powerful novels as The 
Woman in Jf^ite, t86o, and 
Amnadale, 1868. There can 
be no doubt that the pre- 
^ «• sence of Dickens acted as a 

Wilkie 

great stimulus to the younger 
man, and when that was 
removed the work of Wilkie Collins became eccentric and lost much of its 
value. But for ten years he ranked among the foremost English purveyors of terror 
and suspense. 



The name of Thomas Carlyle was mentioned in the last chapter, 
and he went on writing until about 1877, but the central part of his 
influence and labour was early Victorian. No section of Carlyle’s life 
was so important, from a literary point of view, as the first period 
of twelve years in London. At first, discomfited by persistent want 
of success, he was on the point of abandoning the effort ''I shall 
quit literature; it does not invite me," he wrote. But in this depressed 
mood he sat down to the solid architecture, toil ‘‘stem and grim," 
of the French Revolution^ composed at Cheyne Walk in a sour atmos- 
phere of “bitter thrift." It was received with great dclat, was followed 
by the despised and thitherto unr^rinted Sartor Resartus, and by the 
four famous series of Carlyle’s public lectures. Of these last, Hero 
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Worship was alone preserved. But all this prolonged activity achieved 

for the disappointed Carlyle a tardy modi- 

cum of fame and fee. He pushed the { 

“painting of heroisms” still further in i 

the brilliant improvisation called Past and ' ■" ‘ ; ,S , 

Present^ and with this book his first period 
closes. He had worked down, through the 
vulcanic radicalism of youth, to a finished 
incredulity as to the value of democracy. 

He now turned again to history for a con- 
firmation of his views. 

But meanwhile he had revealed the force 
that was in him, and the general nature of 
his message to mankind. His bleak and 
rustic spirit, moaning, shrieking, roaring, 
like a wild wind in some inhospitable 
northern woodland, had caught the ear of 
the age, and sang to it a fierce song which 
it found singularly attractive. First, in 
subject; after the express materialism of 

Bentham, Owen, and Fourier, prophets of Thomas Caiiyle 

the body, the ideal part of man was happy to be reminded again of its 

existence, even if by a prophet whose inconsistency and whose personal 

dissatisfaction with things in general tended 
to dismay the soul of the minute disciple. 
It was best not to follow the thought of 
Carlyle too implicitly, to consider him less 
as a guide than as a stimulus, to allow his 
tempestuous and vague nobility of instinct 
to sweep away the coverings of habit and 
convention, and then to begin life anew. 
Emei^on, an early and fervent scholar, de- 
fined the master’s faculty as being to “clap 
wings to the sides of all the solid old 
lumber of the world.” Carlyle’s amorphous 
aspirations excited yoimg and generous 
minds, and it was natural that the preacher 
of so much lawless praise of law should 
seem a law-giver himself. Yet it is difficult 
to decide what Carlyle has bequeathed to 
us, now that the echoes of his sonorous de- 
Uargmet A. Cwlyte nunciations are at last dying away. S^d- 

(Cwiyia’s Mother) ™g between the Infinite and the individual, 

he recognises no gradations, no massing of 
the species; he compares the two incomparable objects of his attention. 
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and scolds the finite for its lack of infinitude as if for a preventable 
fault Unjust to human effort, he barks at mankind like an ill-tempered 
dog, angry if it is still, yet more angry if it moves. A most unhelpful 
physician, a prophet with no gospel, but vague stir and turbulence of con- 
tradiction. We are beginning now to admit a voice and nothing more, yet 
at worst what a resonant and imperial clarion of a voice ! 

For, secondly, in manner he surprised and delighted his age. Beginning 

with a clear and simple 
use of English, very much 
like that of Jeffrey, Carlyle 
deliberately created and 
adopted an eccentric lan- 
guage of his own, which 
he brought to perfection 
in Sartor Resartus. F ounded 
on a careful selection of 
certain Greek and German 
constructions, introduced so 
as to produce an irregular 
but recurrent effect of em- 
phasis, and at poignant 
moments an impression as 
of a vox humana stop in 
language, skilfully led up 
to and sustainec^ the eu- 
phuism of Carlyle was one 
of the most remarkable 
instances on record of a 
deliberately artificial style 
adopted purely and solely 
for purposes of parade, but 
preserved vnth such abso- 
lute consistency as soon to 
become the only form of 
speech possible to the speaker. Early critics described it as a mere chaos 
of capitals and compounds and broken English; but a chaos it was not — 
on the contrary, it was a labyrinth, of which the powerful and insolent 
inventor was most careful to preserve the thread. 

We have hitherto been speaking of a solvent Carlyle as essayist, lecturer, 
critic, and stripper-off of social raiment. It was presently discovered that on 
one side his genius was really constructive. He became the finest historian 
England had possessed since Gibbon. The brilliant, episodical French 
Revolution was followed by a less sensational but more evenly finished 
Cromwell^ and by that profoundly elaborated essay in the eighteenth- 
century history of Germany, the Life of Friedrich II. By this later work 
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Carlyle outstripped, in the judgment of serious critics, his only possible 
rival, Macaulay, and took his place as the first scientific historian of the 
early Victorian period. His 
method in this class of work 
is characteristic of him as 
an individualist; he endea- 
vours, in all conjunctions, 
to see the man moving, 
breathing, burning in the 
glow and flutter of adven- 
ture. This gives an extra- 
ordinary vitality to portions 
of Carlyle’s narrative, if it 
also tends to disturb the 
reader’s conception of the 
general progress of events. 

After the publication of the 
Friedrich^ Carlyle continued 
to live for nearly twenty 
years, writing occasionally, 
but adding nothing to his 
intellectual stature, which, 
however, as time passed on, 
grew to seem gigantic, and 
was, indeed, not a little 
exaggerated by the terror and amazement which the grim old Tartar prophet 
contrived to inspire in his disciples and the world in general. 

Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881) mis the eldest of the four sons of James Carlyle 

and his second wife, Margaret 
Aitken. The father was a 
mason, a “pithy, bitter-speak- 
ing body, and an awiii’ 
fighter,*^ who was living at 
Ecclefechan, a village in 
Dumfriesshire, when his 
eldest son was bom there on 
the 4th of December 1795. 
Thomas was taught his rudi- 
ments in the village school, 
and in 1805 was sent to the 
grammar school of Annan, 
where he was very unhappy. 
From 1809 to 18x4 he was a 
student at Edinburgh, but 
took no degree. He then 
succeeded Edward living as usher to the school at Annan, intending all this while to 
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enter the ministry. His father had now moved to IMainhill, a farm near Lockerbie, and 
here Thomas spent his vacations studying German. In iSi6 he again followed Ining as 

mathematical teacher 
in a school at Kirk- 
caldy, where he fell in 
love with the young 
lady who passes as 
“ Blumine ” in Sartor 
Resarius. Two years 
later he went to Edin- 
burgh, where he lived 
until 1 82 1 by taking 
private pupils, and in 
attempting very un- 
successfully to get 
literary work to do. 
At this point, how- 
ever, he began to 
make his force felt, 
and in 1821 his des- 
pondency, which must 
have almost amounted 
to insanity, had a crisis, and, though he w^as always violently hypochondriacal, he was 
never quite so blackly melancholy again. He received great kindness from the 
Bullers, whose brilliant son Charles {1806-1848) was now for some time Carlyle^s 
pupil "VMien they came up to London in 1824, Carlyle followed, and here he 
soon made the acquaintance 
of the Basil Montagues. In 
1825 he settled at Hoddam 
Hill, a farm on the Solway, 
where he stayed a year with 
his brother Alexander, and 
whence he sent to press his 
first book, the Life of Schiller. 

From here, in October 1826, 
he married Jane Welsh 
(1801-1866) of Craigenput- 
tock, to whom he had long, 
after his fashion, been at- 
tached. Immediately after 
the marriage the Carlyles 
moved to Edinburgh, and he 
became a regular contributor 
to the Edifibui^h Review. 

Here an artide on German 
Literature attracted general 
remark, secured for Carlyle the friendship of Goethe, and led to other gratifying results. 
But money was lacking, and it was soon found that Edinburgh was too expensive and toe 
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disturbmg. In T^Iay 1828 the eccentric and unamiable couple— for the marriage had 
already proved of dubious felicity — 
removed to Craigenputtock. Here he 
mainly continued to live until 1834, 
in an existence which was a sulky 
dream to him, a long-d^a^m drudgery 
to his indignant ^vife, although look- 
ing back, long afterwards, Carlyle was 
able to say, “perhaps our happiest 
days were spent at the Craig.” Here 
in 1830 he was writing Sartor Re- 
sartusy but could get no publisher to 
accept it, until in 1833-1834 it was 
printed in Fraser^ s Magazine^ to the 
weary indignation of the subscribers 
to that periodical. Meanwhile Carlyle 
was living by contributions to what 
he called the “mud, sand, and dust 
magazines,” and making such friends 
as Emerson, Mill, and Leigh Hunt. 

Still quite obscure and unsuccessful 
at the brink of forty years, Carlyle 
came up to London in 1834, and Thomas Carlyle 

settled at No. s (now No. 24) Cheyne ^ taken July 31 . 1854 

Row, Chelsea, w'here he was to reside 

for the next forty-seven years. In the early part of 1835 Carlyle was “ at work stem 

and grim”; it was necessary that he 
should do something. For two years he 
had earned nothing by literature, and he 
thought that “Providence warns me to 
have done with it.” The first volume of 
The French Rffuolution^ which was to be 
his final effort, upon which all the future 
was to hang, was finished in the spring 
of 183s, but the MS. was burned as 
waste paper (under mysterious circum- 
stances) by the servant of the Mills, to 
whom it had been lent Carlyle behaved 
well under this terrific blow, and began 
again; in January 1837 the whole book 
was finished. He determined to throw 
it at the feet of the public, “ buy a rifle 
and spade, and withdraw to the Trans- 
Atlantic wilderness.” The French Re- 
volution^ however, was a success, but 
brought in little money. But Carlyle 
stayed in England, and was persuaded to 
give four courses of lectures, which brought him in a sum of more than £Soo. Sartor 
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Resartus was now (1838) for the first time published in book form, and though it 
puzzled readers at first was gradually accepted. Carlyle found a publisher for his 
miscellaneous criticisms and lectures ; and the Essays of 1839, Charfism of 1840, and 
Hero-Worship of 1841, made him, as he approached fifty years of age, a popular or, at 
least, established writer at last ; although he still described himself as “ a man foiled,” 
and poverty still skulked about outside the door in Cheyne Row. It was finally driven 

away by the death of Mrs. 
Carlyle's mother, Mrs. Welsh, 
in February 184a, which 
secured for them a compet- 
ence of nearly ^^300 a year. 
He thought of returning to 
Craigenputtock, but his wife 
was wisely averse to it, and 
he came to see that London 
was the best place for writing 
books in. Under the new 
conditions, Carlyle's earliest 
publication was JPasi and 
Present (*843), an attack on 
orthodox political economy. 
But he was already engaged 
on a far more important enter- 
prise, The Life and Letters of 
Olwer Crontwelly which ap- 
peared in 1845. ^ 

time when Froude, Milnes, 
and Ruskin became his dis- 
ciples, and in some measure 
took the place of John Ster- 
ling (1806-1844), the person 
whom, it is probable, Carlyle 
loved best in the course of his 
life. At this period, also, be- 
gins the friendship with Lady 
Harriet Baring (afterwards 
Lady Ashburton) which ultimately “churned to froth” the mind of Mrs. Carlyle. 
Lady Ashburton continued to be a fearful thorn in Jane Carlyle's side until 1857, 
when she died ; Ix)rd Ashburton married again, a lady who won the friendship of both 
the Carlyles, and retained it to the end. In 1846 he made a tour through Ireland, 
and another in 1849 ; in 1850, “after a period of deep gloom and bottomless dubi- 
tation,” were published Latterdlay Pamphlets^ which finally divided Carlyle from all 
branches of the Radical party, and displayed him as the pronounced enemy of revolu- 
tion, and the sensation caused by this book was increased by his polemical Life of 
SterUng (1851), which proved “ utterly revolting to the religious people.” He went, 
with the Brownings^ to Parish and saw some interesting public men; he now began 
to cc^ect materials for his PHedrieh the Great, His mother died at Scotsbri|g on 
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Christmas Day 1853, and this event left him “ very lonely, very lame and broken.” He 
buried himself, however, in his historical work ; for several years “ that tremendous 
book made prolonged and entire devastation of any semblance of home happiness.” 
The first two volumes appeared in 185^9 enjoyed a great success, with much 
praise, to Carlyle ‘‘no better than the barking of dogs”; it was continued in 
1862-1864, and concluded in 1865. After refusing the honour twice, he was 
now persuaded to become a Scots Lord Rector, and delivered at Edinburgh 
in 1866 his very remarkable address on Ths Reading of Books. But, on the 
2ist of April of that year, during his absence in Scotland, Mrs. Carlyle died 
suddenly in her carriage as she was driving 
round Hyde Park, and Carlyle was stricken with 
an unavailing agony of remorse for all his bad 
temper and selfish neglect of her. Mrs. Carlyle 
was not known as an author during her lifetime, 
but the publication of her Correspondence in 
1883, and again in 1903, revealed her as a 
letter-writer of bitter wit and most penetrating 
and shrewd observation. The Reform Bill of 
1867 was the source of great anger to Carlyle, 
who was roused by it into publishing his 
Shooting Niagara. In 1868 he saw Queen 
Victoria at the Deanery of Westminster, and 
^ oftered various disrinctions, which he de- 
clined; his strength b^;an to &il, to become 
(in 1869) “quite a stranger to me.” Still he 
lived on. His latest book, The Early Kings 
of Norway^ was published for him in 1875. 

He was attended to the last^ almost like a The DeatW«aik of Thonias 
son, hy Fronds on whose ann the crumpled-np PutRc mrary 

figure might be seen shuifiing aloi^ the 

Thames embankment on late afternoons. His mind gradually failed, and he 
died unconsdoui^ on the 4th of February 1881. He had refused to be buried 
in Westminster Abb^, and the body was laid in the village churchyard 
of Ecclefechan. After Cariyle’s death, Froude immediately published the Rminis- 
cencesy which threw a flood of light, some of it lurid, over his early strugiles, 
and the persistent traits of his character. Froude followed this by the Letters and 
Memorials (1882-1884), whidi removed a- good deal of the romance from the 
popular notion of Carlyl^ and for the time being, at all events, awakened no 
little prejudice against him. ktuch has been said for and against the personal 
temperament of Carlyle^ but part of it can be explained by the facts that 
he was dyspq)tic and a peasant Neither in the physical nor in the social 
world was he ever property at his ease. His marriage a singnlerty unfortunate 
nninn, emphasised bis faults; it was, as he said, “a sore lifepilgrimage together, 
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much bad road.” There Is no question that his temper •was -rile, and as 

uncertain as the mood of a weather -cock, and 
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that it made him harshly inconsiderate of 
others. The worst trait in his character is his 
rude ingratitude to the memory of all those who 
were good to him in his early years; to some 
of them he was at the time obsequious and 
flattering, only to insult them after their death. 
This not even a dyspeptic peasant can be forgiven 
for doing. But he was not insincere ; if we know 
his faults it is largely because he has confessed 
them to the world; and there was a certain 
greatness even in his egotism and his vociferous 
complaining. In the physical sense, Carlyle was 
in youth “a loose-made, tawny creature” — to 
borrow a phrase of his own — moody, rough, and 
unattractive. With years, the fascinating quality 
increased, but it stood him in ill stead when it 
lured Miss Jane Welsh away from her other lovers. 
His 'wonderful eyes were the most esctraordinary 
feature of his shaggy countenance, “devouring 
eyes, thirsty eyes, those portrait-eating, portrait- 
painting eyes,” as Emerson said. Carlyle was 
always, by fits and starts, a talker, and in later 
life he poured forth an amazing flood of rich 
paradoxical monologue, full of brilliant images, 
stirring ideas, and surprisingly bold mis-state- 
ments, He could be, on occasion, courteous 
and even tender, and in the presence of genuine 
attainment and proved excellence of conduct 
he was occasionally known to be almost ap- 
preciative. In his old age he grew to be a 


mysteriously awful figure^ seldom seen, greatly dreaded, much respected. 


From “The French Revolution” 

On the whole, is it not, O Reader, one of the strangest Flame-Pictures that ever 
painted itself; flaming off there, on its ground of Guillotine-black? And the nightly 
Theatres are Twenty-three ; and the Sedans de danse are sixty : full of mere EgalilS^ 
Fraiemiti^ and Carmagnole. And Section Committee-rooms are Forty-eight; redolent 
of tobacco and brandy : vigorous with twenty-pence a-day, coercing the suspect. And the 
Houses of Arrest are Twelve for Paris alone ; crowded and even crammed And at all 
turns, you need your “Certificate of Civism” ; be it for going out, or for commg in ; nay 
without it you cannot, for money, get your daily ounces of bread. Dusky red-capped 
Bakei's-queues ; wagging themselves ; not in silence 1 For we still live by Maximum, in 
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all things ; waited on by these two, Scarcity and Confusion. The faces of men £ 
darkened with suspicion ; with suspecting, or being suspect. The streets lie unswej 
the ways unmended. Law has shut her Books ; speaks little, save impromptu, throu 
the throat of Tinville. Crimes go unpunished : not crimes against the Revolution. “ T 
number of foundling children,” as some compute, is doubled.” 

How silent now sits Royalism ; sits all Aristocratism ; Respectability that kept 
Gig 1 The honour now, and the safety, is to i^overty, not to \Vealth. Your Citizen, w 
would be fashionable, walks abroad, with his Wife on his arm, in red wxol nightcap, bla 
shag spencer, and carmagnole complete. Aristocratism crouches low, in what shelter 
still left ; submitting to all requisitions, vexations ; too happy to escape with life. Ghas 
chateaus stare on you by the wayside ; disroofed, diswindowed ; which the Natioi 
House-broker is peeling for the lead and ashlar. The old tenants hover disconsolate, o^ 
the Rhine with Conde ; a spectacle to men. Ci-devant Seigneur, exquisite in palate, v 
become an exquisite Restaurateur Cook in Hamburg ; Ci-devant Madame, exquisite 
dress, a successful Marchande des Modes in London. In Newgate Street you meet M. 
Marquis, with a rough deal on his shoulder, adze and jack-plane under arm ; he h 
taken to the joiner trade ; it being necessary to live {/aut vivre ), — Higher than 
Frenchmen the domestic Stock-jobber flourishes — in a day of Paper-money. The Farir 
also flourishes: “Farmer's houses,” says Mercier, “have become like Pawn-broke 
shops I ” all manner of furniture, apparel, vessels of gold and silver accumulate themseh 
there : bread is precious. The Farmer's rent is Paper-money, and he alone of men h 
bread : Farmer is better than Landlord, and will himself become Landlord. 

And daily, we say, like a black Spectre, silently through that Life-tumult, passes t 
Revolution Cart j writing on the walls its Mene, Mene, Thou art weighed^ and fou. 
•wanting! A Spectre with which one has grown familiar. Men have adjusted themselve 
complaint issues not from that Death-tumbril. Weak women and ci-devants^ their pluma, 
and finery all tarnished, sit there ; with a silent gaze, as if looking into the Infinite Blac 
The once light lip wears a curl of irony, uttering no word ; and the Tumbril fares alon 
They may be guilty before Heaven, or not ; they are guilty, we suppose, before the Rev 
lution. Then, does not the Republic “ coin money " of them, with its great axe ? Ri 
Nightcaps howl dire approval : the rest of Paris looks on ; if with a sigh, that is mud 
Fellow-creatures whom sighing cannot help ; whom black Necessity and Tinville ha 
clutched. 


From “Past and Present.® 

It is to you, ye Workers, who do already work, and are as grown men, noble ar 
honourable in a sort, that the whole world calls for new work and nobleness. Subdi 
mutiny, discord, wide-spread despair, by manfulness, justice, mercy and wisdom. Chat 
is dark, deep as Hell ; let light be, and there is instead a green flowery World. Oh, it 
great, and there is no other greatness. To make some nook of God’s Creation a litt 
fruitfbller, better, more worthy of God ; to make some human hearts a little wiser, ma 
ftder, happier — more blessed, less accursed ! It is work for a God. Sooty Hell of mutii 
and savagery and despair c£m, by man’s energy, be made a kind of Heaven ; deared of i 
soot, of its mutiny, of its need to mutiny ; the everlasting arch of Heaven’s azure ove 
si>anning it too, and its cunning mechanisms and tall chinmey-steeples, as a birth 
Heaven ; God and all men looking on it well pleased. 

Unstained by wasteful deformities, by wasted tears or hearf s-blood of men, or ar 
defacement of the Pit, noble fruitful Latour, growing ever nobler, will come forth — tl 
grand sole miracle of Man ; whereby Man has risen from the lowplaces of this Farth, ve 
literally, into divine Heavens, Ploughers, Spinners, Builders ; Prophets, Poets, King! 
Brindleys and Goethes, Odins £Lnd Arkwrights ; all martyrs, and noble men, and gods a 
of one grand Host ; imme£isurable ; marching ever forwai^ since the beginnings of tl 
World. The enormous, all-conquering, flame-crowned Host, noble every soldier in i 
sacred, and alone noble. Let him who is not of it hide himsdf ; let him tremble for hie 
self Stars at every button cannot make him noble ; sheaves of Bath-garters, nor bushe 
voi^ sv. R 
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of Georges ; nor any other contrivance but manfully enlisting in it, valiantly taking place 
and step in it. O Heavens, will he not bethink himself ; he too is so needed in the Host 1 
It were so blessed, thrice blessed, for himself and for us all ! In hope of the Last Part- 
ridge, and some Duke of Weimar among our English Dukes, we will be patient yet a 
while. 

Born after Carlyle, and dying more than twenty years before him, Thomas 
Babington Macaulay pressed into a short life, feverishly filled with various 
activity, as much work as Carlyle achieved in all his length of days. The two 
writers present a curious parallelism and contrast, and a positive temptation 
to paradoxical criticism. Their popularity, the subjects they chose, their 
encyclopaedic interest in letters, unite their names, but in all essentials they 
were absolutely opposed. Carlyle, with whatever faults, was a seer and a 
philosopher; English literature has seen no great writer more unspiritual 
than Macaulay, more unimaginative, more demurely satisfied with the 
phenomenal aspect of life. In Carlyle the appeal is incessant — sursum corda; 
in Macaulay the absence of mystery, of any recognition of the divine, is 
remarkable. Macaulay is satisfied with surfaces, he observes them with 
extraordinary liveliness. He is prepared to be entertaining, instructive, even 
exhaustive, on almost every legitimate subject of human thought ; but the 
one thing he never reaches is to be suggestive. What he knows he tells in a 
clear, positive, pleasing way ; and he knows so much that often, especially in 
youth, we desire no other guide. But he is without vision of unseen things ; 
he has no message to the heart ; the waters of the soul are never troubled by 
his copious and admirable flow of sound information. 

Yet it is a narrow judgment which sweeps Macaulay aside. He has been, 
and probably will long continue to be, a most valuable factor in the cultiva- 
tion of the race. His Essays are not merely the best of their kind in existence, 
but they are put together with so much skill that they are permanent types of 
a certain species of literary architecture. They have not the delicate, palpi- 
tating life of the essays of Lamb or of Stevenson, but taken as pieces of 
constructed art built to a certain measure, fitted up with appropriate 
intellectual upholstery, and adapted to the highest educational requirements, 
there is nothing like them elsewhere in literature. The most restive of 
juvenile minds, if induced to enter one of Macaulay’s essays, is almost 
certain to reappear at the other end of it gratified, and, to an appreciable 
extent, cultivated. Vast numbers of persons in the middle Victorian period 
were mainly equipped for serious conversation from the armouries of these 
delightful volumes. The didactic purpose is concealed in them by so genuine 
and so constat a flow of animal spirits, the writer is so conspicuously a 
master of intelligible and appropriate illustration, his tone and manner are 
so uniformly attractive, and so little strain to the feelings is involved in his 
oratorical flourishes, that readers are captivated in their thousands, and much 
to their permanent advantage. Macaulay heightened the art of his work as 
he progressed ; the essays he wrote after his return from India in 1838 are 
particularly excellent To study the construction and machinery of the two 
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great Proconsular essays, is to observe literature of the objective and pheno- 
menal order carried almost to its highest possible perfection. 

In 1828, in the Edinburgh Review, Macaulay laid down a new theory of 
history. It was to be pictorial and vivid ; it was to resemble (this one feels 
was his idea) the Waverley Novels. To this conception of history he remained 
faithful throughout his career ; he probably owed it, though he" never admits 
the fact, to the reading of Augustin Thierry’s Conquite dAngleterre. Macaulay 
had been a popular essayist and orator for a quarter of a century, when, in 
1849, he achieved a new reputation as an historian, and from this date to 
1852, when his health began to give way, he was at the head of living English 
letters. In his history there meet us the same qualities that we find in his 
essays. He is copious, brilliant, everlastingly entertaining, but never profound 
or suggestive. His view of an historical period is always more organic than 
Carlyle's, because of the uniformity of his detail. His architectonics are excel- 
lent ; the fabric of the scheme rises slowly before us ; to its last pinnacle and 
moulding there it stands, the master-builder expressing his delight in it by an 
ebullition of pure animal spirits. For half the pleasure we take in Macaulay’s 
writing arises from the author’s sincere and convinced satisfaction with it 
himself. Of the debated matter of Macaulay’s style, once almost super- 
stitiously admired, now unduly depreciated, the truth seems to be that it was 
as natural as Carlyle’s was artificial ; it represented the author closely and 
unaffectedly in his faults and in his merits. Its monotonous regularity of 
cadence and mechanical balance of periods have the same faculty for alter- 
nately captivating and exasperating us that the intellect of the writer has. 
After all, Macaulay lies a little outside the scope of those who seek an esoteric 
and mysterious pleasure from style. He loved crowds, and it is to the popu- 
lace that his life’s work is addressed. 

Thomas Babington Macaulay, Baron Macaulay (1800-1859), fhe 
eldest child of Zachary Macaulay, the anti-slaveiy philanthropist, and his wife, Selina 
Mills. He was bom at Rothley Temple in Lacestershir^ on the 25th of October 
1800. The home of his parents was at Clapham, and here he attended a day-schooL 
In 1812 he went to school at Little Shelford, near Cambridge, and had already by this 
time laid the foundation of a prodigious knowledge of literature. 'The school was 
moved to Aspenden Hall, Herts ; and in October 1818 he matriculated as a com- 
moner at Trinity Collie, Cambridge. He distinguished himself at once, and his 
earliest publication, Pompeii, was the prize poem of 1819. At the University he 
neglected mathematics, but he absorbed all the literature which it had to offer. He 
failed to secure a place in the Tripos, but in 1824 he gained a fellowship at his coll^e^ 
and before this he had b^un to write for the magazines in verse and prose. His 
father, who had entirely neglected his business, now found himself on the verge of ruin, 
and Macaulay “quietly took up the burden which his father was unable to bear.” He 
made the paternal house in Great Ormond Street his home, sustained the airrdeties of 
all, paid his father's debts, and placed the business once more on a secure basis. He 
became a student of Lincoln’s Inn, and in 1826 was called to the Bar, but he can 
scarcely be said to have practised. In April 1825 had aj^peared the first of his &mous 
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articles in the Edinburgh Review, that on “ Milton ” ; he soon became fashionable as a 
reviewer, and his abilities struck the political no less than the literary world. In 1828 
he was made a Commissioner of Bankruptcy, and in 1830 he was elected M.P. for 
Caine. His first speech, on the Reform Bill, showed that Macaulay was an orator of 
the first class ; never, in the prolonged experience of the then Speaker, had the House 
been seen “ in such a state of excitement” His career in the Opposition was most 
brilliant, and from 1832 he was acting also as Commissioner and then Secretary of the 

Board of Control ; meanwhile 



his essays were being written 
one after another, in intervals 
snatched from official, proba- 
tionary, and social occupation. 
Few men have ever worked 
as Macaulay did in these 
early years, and the result 
was that “immense distinc- 
tion” which Gladstone noted 
as characteristic of the great 
critic in his still youthful 
years. A variety of circum- 
stances — ^the cessation of bis 
fellowship, the suppression 
of his conunissionership — ^re- 
duced him for a moment in 
1832 to absolute poverty; he 
“ did not know where to turn 
for a morsel of bread.” This 
difficulty was solved by his 
appointment to be Secretary 
to the Board of Control, 
and still more thoroughly 
by the post of legal ad- 
viser to the Supreme Council 
of India. He severed aU 
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his ties with England (he 


was now M.P. for Leeds), 
azKl sailed for Madras in February 1834. While he was in India he read 


incessantly, aimlessly, voraciously, and yet his public labours, unremittingly carried 
out, seemed enough alone to crush an ordinary man. In 1838 he found that 
he had amassed a small but sufficient fortune, and he returned to England 
lEs first act was to take a prolonged tour in Italy, for he was already beginning 
his Rays of Ancient Rome, and wished to see the landscape. Early in 1839 he 
entered Parliament again as M.P. for Edinburgh, and was almost immediately made 
SeCTetaiy for War, and given a seat in the Cabinet, a post which he held until 1841. 
Thfc was scarcely a happy moment in his history, for his work in connection with the 
si nkin g Whig Ministry was not fortunate, and he was shut ofl^ from history and poetry 
just at the moment when he wished to devote himself to both. The Ministry of Lord 
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Melbourne fell in the summer of 1841, and Macaulay was liberated from office. It 
was at this time that he began to be the author of books. In 1841 a publisher in 
Philadelphia started a collection of Macaulay’s Critical and Miscellaneous Essays^ 
which was not concluded until 1844. In 1842 appeared the Lays of Ancient Eome^ 
and in 1843 ^ London publisher was emboldened to follow where an American 
had led two years before, and brought out the Critical and Historical Essays. The 
fame which now tardily but suddenly descended on him as an author was without 
parallel. Of the Lays countless editions were issued, while the Essays took their place 
at once as the most popular work of the kind which the age had produced. But 
Macaulay, in his great simplicity, was unaffected by laudation; he was now deeply 
engaged in a different business, and in 1844 he even ceased to write for the Edinburgh 
Eeview, that he might be able to give his whole time to historical research. He was 
defeated at Edinburgh, and thus his unbroken attention could be concentrated on his 
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Holly Lodge, Cunpden Hill, where Macaulay died, December 28, 2859 

literary work. The result was the first two volumes of the History of England^ pub- 
lished in the winter of 1848. The reception of this book was so triumphant that even 
the philosophical Macaulay was disturbed. ^^I am half afraid,"’ he said, ‘^of this 
strange prosperity.” He was anxious lest the second instalment should be received 
with less favour, but nothing could exceed the warmth of the welcome which awaited 
Volumes III. and IV. in 1855. Before this time, however, Macaulay, although he had 
seriously withdrawn from political life, had returned in many respects to public afi^is. 
He became, in 1849, Lord Rector of Glasgow University, and he took, until the time 
of his death, a very special interest in the management of London University. In 1852 
he was re-dected M.P. for Edinburgh, but his excessive expenditure of energy had 
told upon his strength; in this very year he had a sudden attack of heart disease, and 
“ became twenty years older in a week.” From this particular complaint he seemed to 
recover, but he was afificted from this time forward with a persistent asthma. From 
this year he spoke in public but seldom, and he was shaken by the Crimean War and 
by the Indian Mutiny. He was aware feat his career as an orator had dosed, and he 
permitted his Speeches to be collected in 1853 and 1854. He felt fee end coming, and 
pushed cm with his History as well as he might The fifth and last volume of it was 
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nearly completed when he died, and edited by his devoted sister, Lady Trevelyan, 
in iS6i. But in 1857 Macaulay felt himself incapable of further continuance of work 
in the House of Commons ; he was raised to the peerage xmder the title of Baron 
Macaulay in October of that year. He continued to keep fairly well, though with 
apprehensions ill-disguised from himself, and his death came peacefully and suddenly 
on the 28th of December 1S59 at his house called Holly Lodge. A public funeral in 
Westminster Abbey was awarded to him, and on the 9th of January i860 he was 
buried in Poets’ Comer. His uncollected Miscellaneous Writings were issued in two 
volumes in the course of the same year. ^lacaulay was remarkable for the simplicity and 
equanimity of his temper, and for his serenity. He never mamed, but his warm feelings 
centered themselves in the interests of his sister and her children. One of these children, 
afterwards Sir George Trevelyan, published in 1876 a life of Macaulay, which is one of 
the best biographical productions of our time. The personal appearance of Macaulay 
was not particularly striking. Carlyle’s picturesque thumb-nail sketch displays Macaulay’s 
want of picturesqueness : I noticed the homely Norse features that you find every- 
where in the Western Isles, and I thought to myself, ‘Well, any one can see that you 
are an honest, good sort of fellow, made out of oatmeal.’ ” Even in his great oratorical 
triumphs it seems to have been rather the splendour of what Macaulay said than 
anything magnetic in his person or manners which so deeply affected his hearers. 

From “Warren Hastings.” 

But neither the culprit nor his advocates attracted so much notice as the accusers. In 
the midst of the blaze of red drapery a space had been fitted up with green benches and 
tables for the Commons. The managers, with Burke at their head, appeared in full dress. 
The collectors of gossip did not foil to remark that even Fox, generally so regardless of his 
appearance, had paid to the illustrious tribunal the compliment of wearing a bag and 
sword. Pitt had refused to be one of the conductors of the impeachment ; and his com- 
manding, copious, and sonorous eloquence was wanting to that great muster of various 
talents. Age and blindness had unfitted Lord North for the duties of a public prosecutor; 
and his friends were left without the help of his excellent sense, his tact, and his urbanity. 
But, in spite of the absence of these two distingfuished members of the Lower House, the 
box in which the managers stood contained an array of speakers such as perhaps had not 
appeared together since the great age of Athenian eloquence. There stood Fox and 
Sheridan, the English Demosthenes and the English H>q>erides. There was Burke, 
ignorant, indeed, or negligent of the art of adapting his reasonings and his style to the 
capacity and taste of his hearers ; but in amplitude of comprehension and richness of 
imagination superior to every orator, ancient or modem. There, with eyes reverentially 
fixed on Burke, appeared the finest gentleman of the age — ^his form developed by every 
manly exercise — his fece beaming with intelligence and spirit — the ingenious, the chival- 
rous, the high-souled Windham. Nor, though surrounded by such men, did the youngest 
manager pass unnoticed. At an age when most of those who distinguish themselves in 
life are still contending for prizes and fellowships at college, he had won for himself a 
conspicuous place in Parliament. No advantage of fortune or connection was wanting 
diat could set oflf to the height his splendid talents and his unblemished honour. At 
twenty-three he had been thought worthy to be ranked with the veteran statesmen who 
appeared as the delegates of the British Commons, at the bar of the British nobility. All 
who stood at that bar, save him alone, are gone — culprit, advocates, accusers. To the 
generation which is now in the vigour of life, he is the sole representative of a great age 
which has passed away. But those who, within the last ten years, have listened with 
delight, till the morning sun shone on the tapestries of the House of Lords, to the lofty 
and animated eloquence of Charles Earl Grey, are able to form some estimate of the 
powers of a race of men among whom he was not the foremost. 
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From the Preface to “The Lays of Ancient Rome.** 

As it is agreeable to general experience that, at a certain stage in the progress of 
society, ballad-poetry should flourish, so is it also agreeable to general experience that, at 
a subsequent stage in the progress of society, ballad-poetry should be undervalued and 
neglected. Knowledge advances : manners change : great foreign models of composition 
are studied and imitated. The phraseology of the old minstrels becomes obsolete. Their 
versification, which, having received its laws only from the ear, abounds in irreg^arities, 
seems licentious and uncouth. Their simplicity appears beggarly when compared with 
the quaint forms and gaudy colouring of such artists as Cowley and Gongora. The 
ancient lays, unjustly despised by the learned and polite, linger for a time in the memorj" 
of the vulgar, and are at length too often irretrievably lost. We cannot wonder that the 
ballads of Rome should have altogether disappeared, when we remember how very 
narrowly, in spite of the invention of printing, those of our own country and those of Spain 
escaped the same &te. There is indeed littie doubt that oblivion covers many English 
songs equal to any that were published by Bishop Percy, and many Spanish songs as good 
as the best of those which have been so happily translated by Mr. Lockhart. Eighty 
years ago England possessed only one tattered copy of Childe Waters and Sir Cauline, 
and Spain only one tattered copy of the noble poem of The Cid. The snuff of a candle, or a 
mischievous dog, might in a moment have deprived the world for ever of any of those fine 
compositions. Sir Walter Scott, who united to the fire of a great poet the minute curiosity 
and patient diligence of a great antiquary, was but just in time to save the precious relics 
of the Minstrelsy of the Border. In Germany, the lay of the Nibelung^ had been long 
utterly forgotten when, in the eighteenth century, it was, for the first time, printed from a 
manuscript in the old library of a noble ftimily. In truth, the only people who, through 
their whole passage from simplicity to the highest civilisation, never for a moment ceased 
to love and admire their old ballads, were the Greeks. 

Epitaph on a Jacobite. 

To my true king I offered free from stain 
Courage and faith ; vain faith, and courage vain. 

For him, I threw lands, honours, wealth, away, 

And one dear hope, that was more prized than they. 

For him I languished in a foreign clime, 

Grey-haired with sorrow in my manhood’s prime 5 
Heard on Lavemia Scargill’s whispering trees, 

And pined by Amo for my lovelier Tees ; 

Beheld each night my home in fevered sleep, 

Each morning started from the dream to weep ; 

Till God, who saw me tried too sorely, gave 
The resting-place I asked — an early grave. 

Oh thou, whom chance leads to this nameless stone^ 

From that proud country which was once mine own, 

By those white difis I never more must see. 

By that dear language which I spake like thee. 

Forget all feuds, and shed one English tear 
O’er English dust A broken heart lies here. 

If the strongly accentuated and opposed styles of Carlyle and Macaulay 
attracted the majority of lively pens during the early Victorian period, there 
were not wanting those who were anxious to return to the unadorned practice 
of an English that should entirely forget its form in the earnest desire to say 
in clear and simple tones exactly what it wanted to say. Every generation 
possesses such writers, but from the very fact of their lack of ambition and 
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their heedlessness of the technical parts of composition they seldom attain 
eminence. Perhaps the most striking exception in our literature is JOHN 
Henry Newman, whose best sermons and controversial essays display a 
delicate and flexible treatment of language, without emphasis, without oddity, 
which hardly arrests any attention at first — ^the reader being absorbed in the 
argument or statement — but which in course of time fascinates, and at last 
somewhat overbalances the judgment, as a thing miraculous in its limpid 
grace and suavity. The style which Newman employs is the more admired 
because of its rarity in English ; it would attract less wonder if the writer 
were a Frenchman. If we banish the curious intimidation which the 
harmony of Newman exercises, at one time or another, over almost every 
reader, and if we examine his methods closely, we see that the faults to which 
his writing became in measure a victim in later years — the redundancy, 
the excess of colour, the languor and inelasticity of the periods — ^were not 
incompatible with what we admire so much in the Sertttotis at St. Marys 
Church and in the pamphlets of the Oxford Movement. 

These imperfections in the later works of Newman— -obvious enough, 
surely, though ignored by his blind admirers — were the result of his pre- 
occupation with other matters than form. His native manner, cultivated to 
a high pitch of perfection in the Common Room at Oriel, was abundant, 
elegant, polished, rising to sublimity when the speaker was inspired by 
religious fervour, sinking to an almost piercing melancholy when the frail 
tenor of human hopes affected him, barbed with wit and ironic htunour 
when the passion of battle seized him. His intellect, so aristocratic and so 
subtle, was admirably served through its period of storm and stress by the 
armour of this academic style. But when the doubts left New’man, when he 
settled down at Edgbaston among his worshippers, when all the sovereign 
questions which his soul had put to him were answered, he resigned not a 
little of the purity of his style. It was Newman’s danger, perhaps, to be 
almost too intelligent ; he was tempted to indulge a certain mental indolence, 
which assailed him, with mere refinements and facilities of thought. Hence, 
in his middle life, it was only when roused to battle, it was in the Apologia 
or in A Grammar of Assent, that the F6nelon of our day rose, a prince 
of religious letters, and shamed the enemies of his communion by the 
dignity of his golden voice. But on other occasions, taking no thought what 
he should put on, he clothed his speech in what he supposed would best 
please or most directly edify his immediate audience, and so, as a mere 
writer, he gradually fell behind those to whose revolutionary experiments 
his pure and styptic style had in early days offered so efficient a rivalry. But 
the influence of the Anglican Newman, now suffused through journalism, 
though never concentrated in any one powerful disciple, has been of inesti- 
mable service in preserving the tradition of sound, unemphatic English. 

John Heniy Newman (1801-1890) was the son of a London banker, John 
Newman, and his wife, Miss Fomdrinier, who was of a Huguenot femily. He was bom 
in London on the a ist of Febniaiy 1801, and from an infant was carefully trained in the 
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principles of a liberal Calvinism. In later life Newman attributed his strong religious 
tendencies to the evangelical books his mother read with him, and particularly to the 
Commentary of Scott and Law’s Serious Call to the Unconverted. His father’s bank, 
that of Messrs. Ramsbottom, Newman & Co., failed in the year i8i6, and it became 
necessary for the boy to prepare for a profession. He left the school at Ealing, which 
he had attended since iSo8, and matriculated in December 1816 at Trinity College, 
Oxford. At this early age, fifteen, he became persuaded that it was God’s will that he 
should lead a celibate life, and from this conviction he never swerved. He was elected 
a scholar of his college in 1819, and took his degree in 1820. In 1821 he printed 
two cantos of an anonymous poem, St. Bartholomevds Eve. His career at Oxford was 
distinguished, and in April 1822 he was chosen to a fellowship at Oriel College, which 
then stood at the head of the University for learning ; this fellowship Newman con- 
tinued to hold until 1S45. 1^22 he was very solitary^ having formed but few friend- 

ships ; a little later he was drawn to Pusey, and later still to Hawkins and Keble. His 

mind and temperament ripened slowly, and he has told 
us that up to 1827, so far from understanding the real 
bent of his mind, he was “ drifting in the direction of 
Liberalism.” By this time, however, he had been 
ordained (June 13, 1824), and had become curate of the 
Oxford parish of St Clement’s. Illness and bereave- 
ment, and in 1829 hiendship with Hurrell Froude (1803- 
1836), began to draw Newman powerfully towards the 
Mediaeval Church. For a year Newman was Vice- Prin- 
cipal of Alban Hall, and in October 1S28 he received 
the appointment in which he was to exercise so extra- 
ordinary an influence, that of Vicar of St Mary’s, 
Oxford. A very important development of Newman’s 
character was brought about by a journey which he under- 
took in the winter of 1832, in company with Hurrell Froude. The friends went Sy 
sea to the Mediterranean, and visited the coasts of Greece, North Africa, and Italj ; 
in April 1833 they parted in Rome^ Newman proceeding to Sicily, where he fell ill a 
Leonforte and nearly died ; recovering, he made his way to Palermo, and was back in 
England by the b^inning of July. During this journey Newnian composed all the 
most beautiful of his lyrics ; he was in a highly-strung nervous condition during the 
whole time^ and he was being drawn, irresistibly, nearer and nearer to a dogmatic 
sacerdotalism. His earliest important book was now published, The Arlans of the 
Fourth Century {1833) ; and from the date of Newman’s return from Sicily the 
celebrated “ Oxford Movement ” may be said to bave b^un. Twelve year^ however, 
were to elapse before Newman determined to join the Church of Rome ; years spent 
in a fierce attempt to define his position, and to lead the party which gathered about 
him along a via media of High Anglicanism, half-way between Protestantism and 
Popery. The progress of this movement may be read in Newman’s Tracts for the 
Times {1834-1841), in his Parochial and Plain Sermons (1834-1842), and in innum- 
erable Tractarian publications by himself and by others. In 1842 he resigned St 
Mary’s, and retired, for greater seclusion, to Littiemor^ where he lived for three years, 
more and more vainly endeavouring to recondie his position with Anglican doctrine. 
Here his disdples flocked to him, until he was openly accused of setting up an Anglo- 
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Catholic monastery in dehance of the Bishop ; he and those who followed him were 
subjected in consequence to much annoyance. Newman, however, was still on "what 
he called his “Anglican deathbed,’* and could not die until, in October 1845, his last 
doubts were removed, and he was received into the Roman Catholic Church by a 
Passionist Father, who came to Littlemore for that purpose- Newman embodied his 
long struggle in the Mssay on the Developfnent of Christian Doctrine. After a visit to 
Cardinal \\ iseman at Oscott, Newman left Littlemore and Oxford in February 1846, 
and proceeded to Rome, where he joined the community of St. Philip Neri, “ the saint 
of gentleness and kindness.” Returning to England in 1848, he founded the Oiatoiy 
at Birmingham. In the same 

year Newman’s first Catholic " ~ ~~ 

volume, Loss and Gain^ was 
published; it is a sort of 
novel of Oxford undergraduate 
life in the Tractarian da}’S- 
Next year he published his 
Discourses Addressed to Mixed 
Congregations^ marked by a 
greater joyousness and liberty 
of speech than any of his pre- 
vious sermons; and in 1850 
he went further still in his 
Lectures on Anglican Difficid- 
ties^ delivered in London ; the 
effect of these latter was in- 
stant and far-reaching. New- 
man had now become a great 
force in English religious life, 
and was the object of wide- 
spread alarm and dislike. 

These concentrated them- 
selves in the Achilli libel suit, 
in the course of which an Eng- John Henry Newman 

lish jury mulcted Newmaa, by Dramingiy Richmond 

damages and costs together, of 

£12^000^ a sum immediately paid by a subscription of the whole Catholic world. In 
1854 he was appointed Rector of the new Roman University in Dublin, and there he 
published, anonymously, his prose romance of Callista. Newman returned in 1858 to 
Birmingham, and founded a Catholic Collie at Edgbaston, which continued to be his 
home for the remainder of his life. For some years his career was now a very quiet one, 
but his name was in 1864 brought violently before the public by Charles Kingsley, 
who opened a singularly infelicitous attack upon him. The controversy culminated 
in Kingsley’s boisterous IVkaf then does Dr. Newman mean ? to which the Father 
replied, with infinite 'dignity and wit, in' the Apologia pro Vitd Sud of the same year; 
this has been the most popular and most widely influential of all Newman’s works. 
In 1870 he was perhaps less successful with a more ambitious Grammar of Assent. 
In the meantime he had published the longest of his poems, The Dream ofGerontius 
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(1866), and had collected his Verses on Various Occasions (i868). He was long 
out of favour at the Vatican, but on the accession of Leo XIII. one of the first 
acts of the Pope was to create Newman a Cardinal (May 12, 1879), on which 
occasion the new Prince of the Church visited Rome for the second time. After this 
he wrote but little, residing in the midst of a circle of loving friends and disciples in his 
oratory at Edgbaston, and rarely leaving it. He retained a wonderful toughness of 
constitution under an apparent fragility of health, and died at last, without suffering, 
after a few hours’ i n fla m mation of the lungs, in his ninetieth year, on the nth of 
August 1890. There was something majestic, and at the same time delicate and 
shrinking, about the beautiful pale presence as about the intellectual character of the 
greatest of the English Cardinals. 

From “Parochial and Plain Sermons.” 

Though you cannot deny the claims of religion used as a vague and general term, yet 
how irksome, cold, uninteresting, uninviting does it at best appear to you ! how severe its 
voice 1 how forbidding its aspect J With what animation, on the contraiy, do you enter 
into the mere pursuits of time and the world ! What bright anticipations of joy and 
happiness flit before your eyes 1 How you are struck and dazded at the view of the prizes 
of this life, as they are called I How you admire the elegancies of art, the brilliance of 
wealth, or the force of intellect ! According to your opportunities, you mix in the world, 
you meet and converse with persons of various conditions and pursuits, and are engaged 
in the numberless occurrences of daily life. You are full of news ; you know what this or 
that person is doing, and what has be&Uen him ; what has not happened, which was near 
happening, what may happen. You are full of ideas and feelings upon all that goes on 
around you- But from some cause or other religion has no part, no sensible influence, in 
your jud^ent of men and things. It is out of your way. Perhaps you have your pleasure 
parties ; you readily take your share in them time after time ; you pass continuous hours 
in society where you know that it is quite impossible even to mention the name of religion. 
Your heart is in scenes and places where conversation on serious subjects is strictly for- 
bidden by the rules of the world’s propriety. 

From “Discourses on University Education” (1852). 

Even if we could, still we should be shrinldng from our plain duty, gentlemen, did we 
leave out literature from education. For why do we educate except to prepare for the 
world? Why do we cultivate the intellect of the many beyond the first elements of 
knowledge, except for this world ? Will it be much matter in the world to come whether 
our bodily health, or whether our intellectual strength, was more or less, except of course 
as this world is in all its circumstances a trial for the next? If then a University is a 
direct preparation for this world, let it be what it professes. It vs not a convent ; it is not 
a seminary ; it is a place to fit men of the world for the world. We cannot possibly keep 
them from plunging into the world, with all its ways and principles and maxims, when 
their time comes ; hut we can prepare them against what is inevitable ; and it is not the 
way to learn to swim in troubled waters never to have gone into them. Proscribe, I do 
not merely say particular authors, particular works, particular passages, but Secular 
Literature as such ; cut out from your class-books all broad manifestations of the natural 
man ; and these manifestations are waitmg for your pupil’s benefit at the very doors of 
your lecture-room in living and breathing substance. They will meet him there in all the 
dbaim of novelty, and aU the foscination of genius or of amiableness. To-day a pupil, 
to-morrow a member of the great world ; to-day confined to the fives of the Saints, 
tomorrow thrown upon Babel — ^thrown on Babel without the honest indulgence of wit 
and humour and imagination having ever been permitted to him, without any fostidious- 
ness of taste wrought into him, without any rde given him for discriminating “the 
precious from the beauty fieom sin, ibs truth &om the sophistry of nature, what is 
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innocent from what is poison. You have refused him the masters of human thought, who 
would in some sense have educated him, because of their incidental corruption ; you have 
shut up from him those whose thoughts strike home to our hearts, w’hose words are 
proverbs, whose names are indigenous to all the world, who are the standard of the 
mother tongue, and the pride and boast of their countrymen, Homer, Ariosto, Cer\*antes, 
Shakespeare, because the old Adam smelt rank in them ; and for what have you reserved 
him? You have given him a ‘‘liberty unto ' the multitudinous blasphemy of his day; you 
have made him free of its newspapers, its review's, its magazines, its novels, its contro- 
versial pamphlets, of its Parliamentarj- debates, its law proceedings, its platform speeches, 
its songs, its drama, its theatre, of its enveloping stifling atmosphere of death. You have 
succeeded but in this— in making the world his University. 




During the life-time of that singular adventurer, George Borrow, no 
one would have dreamed of admitting him to a place among the principal 

writers of his time, although his 

Bible in Spain made him prominent 
for a moment. But since his death 
the fame of Borrow has steadily in- 
creased, and is now firmly grounded 
on his picturesque and original 
studies in romanticised autobio- 
graphy. Much spoiled by their 
irregularity, their freakishness and 
their intellectual prejudices, excel- 
lent only in parts as the best of 
his books must always be con- 
sidered, the really vivid chapters 
of Lavengro and the Romany Rye 
have a masculine intelligence, a 
breadth and novelty of vision, 
which make them unique. It is 
part of the fascination of Borrow 
that in spite of his vanity in many 
things, — as pre-eminently in his 
tiresome and presumptuous airs as 
a philologist, — when he is really 
himself, his originality acts un- 
consciously, with a violence and 
ardour which carry the reader entirely away for the time being, although 
they are sure presently to flag and fall. 


George Borrow 

After Portrait fy Thomas Phillift in the 
possession of John Murray, Esq. 


Georg^e Henry Borrow (1803-1881) was the son of a recruiting oflScer at 
East Dereham, where he was bom on the 5th of July 1803, He was educated, after 
a feshion, at the Norwich Grammar School As a lad of twenty-one, without resources, 
he went to London, and did a little literary hack-work ; when this failed, he took to 
the roads as a tramp, and fell in with the gypsies. After adventures, the record of 
which continues vague and contradictory, in 1833 he became agent to the Bible 
Society, and travelled for some years in Russia, Spain, and Morocca About 1840 
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Borrow settled at Oiilton, on the Norfolk Broads, and took to witing. He pub- 
lished The Zincalt (1841); The Bible in Spain (1843); Lavengro (1851); The 
Aomany Rye (1857); and Wild Wales (1862). He died at Oulton on the 26th of 
July 1881. There was an 
element of the mysterious 
about Borrow ; it is still 
entirely unknown how or 
where he spent many years 
of his life. He was very 
tall and remarkably powerful ; 
handsome, with a strange, 
disquieting expression in his 
eyes ; he was beardless, and 
his hair was lint-white. His 
relations with the g}’psies, 
and especially with the noble 
Isopel Berners, are related 
in his two principal books; 
it is difficult to decide how 
much is fact and how' much 
fiction. His books contain the only classic account existing of the type of the better 
class of g>’psies a hundred years ago. Borrow translated from many languages, like 
Sir John Bowring (1792-1872), for whom he indulged a fierce hostility; but, indeed, 
he hated and despised almost all his contemporaries who were neither tinkers, 
tramps, nor ostlers. 



From ^‘The Romany Rye.*^ 

The stage-coachmen of England, at the time of which I am speaking [1825], considered 
themselves mighty fine gentry, nay, I verily believe, the most important personages of the 
realm, and their entertaining this high opinion of themselves can scarcely be wondered 
at ; they were low fellows, but masters at driving ; driving was in &shion, and sprigs of 
nobility used to dress as coachmen and imitate the slang and behaviour of coachmen, from 
whom occasionally they would take lessons in driving as they sat beside them on the box, 
which post of honour any sprig of nobility who happened to take a place on the coach 
clmmed as his unquestionable right ; and then these sprigs would smoke cigars and drink 
sherry with the coachmen in bar-rooms, and on the road ; and, while bidding them fare- 
well, would give them a guinea or a ^If-guinea, and shake them by the hand, so that 
these fellows, being low fellows, very naturally thought no small liquor of themselves, but 
would talk &miliarly of their friends Lords So-and-So, and the Honourable Mistress 
So-and-So^ and Sir Harry, and Sir Charles, and be wonderful saucy to any one who was 
not a lord or something of the kind ; and this high opinion of themselves received daily 
augmentation fi:iom the servile homage paid them by the generality of the untitled male 
passengers, especially those on the fi>re part of the coach, who used to contend for the 
honour of sitting on the box with the coachman when no sprig was nigh to put in his 
daim. Oh ! what servile homage these common creatures did pay these same coach 
feUows, more espedally after witnessing this or t'other act of brutality practised upon the 
weak and tmofFending— upon some poor fiiendless woman travelling with but little money, 
and perhaps a brace of hungry children with her, or upon some thin and half-starved man 
travelling on the hind part of the coach from London to Liverpool with only dghteenpence 
in his pocket, after his fore was paid, to defiay his eaqienses on the road; for, as the 
insoleii^ of these knights was vast, so was their rapacity enonnons. 
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The fifth decade of the century was a period of singular revival in every 
branch of moral and intellectual life. Although the dew fell all over the rest 
of the threshing-floor, the fleece of literature was not unmoistened by it The 
years 1847-49 w^ere the most fertile in great books w’hich England had seen 
since 1818-22. It was in the department of the novel that this quickening 
of vitality was most readily conspicuous. Fiction took a new’ and brilliant 
turn ; it became vivid, impassioned, complicated ; in the hands of three or 

four persons of great genius, 
it rose to such a prominent 
place in the serious life of 
the nation as it had not 
taken since the middle career 
of Scott. Among these new 
novelists who were also great 
writers, the first position was 
taken by William Make- 
peace Thackeray, w^ho, 
though born so long before 
as 1811, did not achieve his 
due rank in letters until 
Vanity Fair wras completed. 
Yet much earlier than this 
Thackeray had displayed 
those very qualities of w’it, 
versatility, and sentiment, 
cooked together in that fas- 
cinating and cunning man- 
ner wrhich it is so difficult 
to analyse, that were now 
hailed as an absolute dis- 
covery. Barry Lyndon should 
have been enough, alone, to 
prove that an author of the 
first class had arisen, who w’as prepared to offer to the sickly taste of the 
age, to its false optimism, its superficiality, the alternative of a caustic 
drollery and a scrupulous study of nature. But the fact was that 
Thackeray had not, in any of those early sketches to which w’e now turn 
back with so much delight, mastered the technical art of story-telling. 
The study of Fielding appeared to reveal to him the sort of evolution, 
the constructive pertinacity, which had hitherto been lacking. He read 
Jonathan Wild and wrote Barry Lynd<m; by a still severer act of self- 
command, he studied Tom Jones and composed Vanity Fair, The lesson 
was now learned. Thackeray was a finished novelist; but, alas! he was 
nearly forty years of age, and he was to die at fifty-two. The brief remainder 
rf his existence was crowded with splendid work : but Thackeray is unques- 
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tionably one of those writers who give us the impression of having more in 
them than accident ever permitted them to produce. 

Fielding had escorted the genius of Thackeray to the doors of success, and 
it became convenient to use the name in contrasting the new novelist with 
Dickens, who was obviously of the tribe of Smollet. But Thackeray was no 
consistent disciple of Field- 
ing, and when we reach his 
masterpieces — Esmond^ for 
instance — the resemblance 
between the two wTiters has 
become purely superficial. 

Thackeray is more difficult 
to describe in a few words 
than perhaps any other 
author of his merit. He is 
a bundle of contradictions 
— slipshod in style, and 
yet exquisitely mannered ; a 
student of reality in conduct, 
and yet carried away by 
every romantic mirage of 
sentiment and prejudice ; a 
cynic with a tear in his eye, 
a pessimist that believes the 
best of everybody. The 
fame of Thackeray largely 
depends on his palpitating 
and almost pathetic vitality ; 
he suffers, laughs, reflects, 
sentimentalises, and mean- 
while we run beside the 
giant figure, and, lookir^ 
up at the gleam of the 
great spectacles, we share 
his emotion. His extra- 
ordinary power of entering W. M. Thadkeny 

into the life of the eighteenth Prom. a Pencil Drawing fy Rickard DtpU 

century, and reconstructing 

it before us, is the most definite of his purely intellectual claims to our 
regard. But it is the character of the man himself— plaintive, affectionate, 
protean in its moods, like April weather in its changes — ^that, fused with 
unusual completeness into his works, preserves for us the human intensity 
which is Thackeray's perennial charm as a writer. 

William Makepeace Thack^ngqr (iSi 1-1863) was the only chSd of an Indian 
Civil Servant, mchmond Thadiaray, and his wifi^ Anne Becher. He was bom at 

TOL. rv. s 
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Calcutta on the i8th of July i8ii. \Mien he yras five years old his father died, and 
his mother brought him to England^ she presendy married again. In 1822 lhackeray 
vras sent to Charterhouse School, “ a pretty, gentle, and rather timid boy ” ; in February 
1829 he passed to Trinity College, Cambridge, which he left in 1S30, without taking a 
degree ; he went to Germany and France, his idea being to become a professional artist 
In I S3 2 Thackeray came into a considerable fortune, of which he contrived to denude 
himself of every penny within a few months. Forced to face poverty, he withdrew to 
Paris at the close of 1833, and for some years the struggle for bread was sharp and 
constant Until 1836, when he began to contribute regularly to Fmser s Magazine^ 



Rhehgitdi 

Thackeray among the Fraserians 
Drawn hy D, Maclisa in 1835 


he seems to have had no assured employment He now married and settled in 
London, but he was very far indeed from be ng in a confident or comfortable position. 
From this time until 1846 Thackeray mainly depended upon his connection with 
Fraser Sy to which he contributed a long series of stories and sketches under the 
pseudon3mi of Michael Angelo Titmarsh. Thackeray's first book of any importance 
was the anonymous Ydlefu^lush Correspondence of 1838, In 1840 appeared The Paris 
Sketch Booky and in this year the pronounced insanity of his wife led to the misfortune of a 
life-long separation. Thackeray bpgan to be connected with Punch in 1842, and her^ in 
1846-7, TTte Book of Snohs appeared, although not reprinted as a volume until 1848. In 
The Irish Sketch Becky dedicated in 1843 Lever, the name of the author appears at 
last ; “ laying aside the travelling title of Mr. Titmarsh,*' he subscribes himsdf “ W. M. 
Thackeray.** But not this lively work, nor Barry Lyndon in 1844, nor A Journey from 
CemhiU to Cairo in 1846, contributed to make Thackeray really popular or &mous 
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This was achieved by a longer production, the novel of Vanity Fair, which appeared in 
nineteen monthly numbers, and was at last completed in 1848. He now 
suddenly a “ lion ” in society, and he attempted to lighten the load of daily compoadon 
by soliciting places in the Cml Service and in diplomacy. But for these he was not 
found to be eligible, and it is fortunate that his genius was not dissipated upon wodc 



PkabU Itf'mOira'Ctiatrdl 


16 Young Streep Keusingtaii, wtwre Thadeetay lived finm 1S46 to 
18^ and where "Vani^ Fatr,” "PwidwMiw,” and “Esmond" 
were written 

not truly suitable to its exercise. He 'WBSf however, called to the Bar in the summer 
of 1S48. At this time “ his face and figure, his six feet four in height^ vrith his Sowing 
hair, already nearly grey, and his broken nose, his broad forehead and amjAe dbest^ 
encountered everywhere dither love or respect ; and his daughters to him were all the 
world.’’ He was now famous and a favourite in the socieiy he loved 5 and he sat 
down in high hopes to write axsother long novd, JPendenmis ; but in 1S49 severe ill- 
ness gave to his health a shock fix>m which it never perfectly recovered. Yet these 
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years were full of literary acti\-it}’. To Pendtnnis ( 1 849-30) followed Rdiecea and Rcwena 
(1849-50), and The Kickleburys on the Rhine (1830-1). In the latter year he b^an 
to lecture in London, with very marked success, and he repeated the experiment in 
the provinces, and on successive occasions in America. The two principal courses 
of lectures which Thackeray delivered so widely were The English Humourists the 



Mr. Mtchaid Angelo Titmaish, as lie appeared at Willises Rooms 
in his Cdebrated Character of Mr. Thacken^ 


From a Caricaiurt by John Leech 

Eighteenth Century^ which he published in 1853, and The Four Georges, which ho 
kept in MS. until z86i. He was in the United States upon this lucrative and interest- 
ing errand in the winters of 1852 and 1855, there is no doubt that those public 
appearances as a lecturer, with his noble appearance and frank manner, greatly in- 
creased his popularity, which was at this time second to that of no one but Dickens. 
Meanwhile Thackeray was ez]gaged in the composition of his great historical novel of 
Henry Esmond, which appeared in 1852. This was printed in the usual form, but in 
The Newcomes (1853-55), and in 77 te Virginians (1858-59), Thackeray reverted to the 
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custom of publication in twenty-four periodical numbers. In the last-named year he 
became editor of Tke Corn- 
hill Magazine, which he con- 
tinued to guide until April 
1S62, and in which he at 
once began to issue his 
Roundabout Papers, It was 
ever in Thackeray’s mind that 
he might escape, by some 
other employment, from the 
burden of incessant literary 
work. He was now pros- 
perous, and he thought that 
it would amuse him to take 
part in the debates of the 
House of Commons. In 
1857 he stood for the city 
of Oxford, but he was not 
elected. In 1863 he built 
himself a house on Palace 
Green, Kensington, for he 
had by this time more than 
recovered the fortune which 
had slipped through his fingers 
in his youth. He was not, 
however, long to enjoy it; 
for ten years he had been 
sufiering, although few sus- 
pected it, from heart disease. 

On Christmas Eve, 1862, very 
early in the mornings the 
spasms came on as he lay 
in bed, and he died before 
they could be relieved. He 
was buried in Kensal Green, 
and a bust was afterwards 
placed in Westminster Abbey. 

His latest novels were Lovel 
the Widower (i86r), and The 
Adventures of JPMHp (1863). 

The fiagment td another, 

Denis Duval, was published *** Thacfcetay 

^ ^ a Situ* Sir Join SdiUais in tU posusdon ^Mrs. 

after his death. The character RiOmond Ritchie, {R^mdnced fy permissiom 

of Thackeray, so lovable and Richmond RUekk amd qf Messrs, SmUh, Eldar Co,) 

companioxiable^ with something pathetic even in the hiunour of it, was inexpressibly 
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attractive to those who knew him, and is reflected in the confidential addresses to the 
readers of his books. He was perhaps a little too emotional to escape pain, and a little 
too egotistical to avoid the semblance of affectation, but his very faults endeared 
him to his firiends. 


From “Vanity Fair." 

A few days after the famous presentation, another great and exceeding honour was 
vouchsafed to the \nrtuous Becky. Lady Steyne s carriage drove up to Mr. Rawdon 
Crawley's door, and the footman, instead of driving down the front of the house, as by 
his tremendous knocking he appeared to be inclined to do, relented, and only delivered in 
a couple of cards, on which were engraven the names of the Marchioness of Steyne and the 
Countess of Gaunt. If these bits of pasteboard had been beautiful pictures, or had had 
a hundred yards of Malines l 2 Lce rolled round them, worth twice the number of guineas, 
Becky could not have regarded them with more pleasure. You may be sure they occupied 
a conspicuous place in the china bowl on the drawing-room table, where Becky kept the 
cards of her visitors. Lord ! lord I how poor Mrs. Washington White’s card and Lady 
Ciackenbrnys card, which our little friend had been glad enough to get a few months 
back, and of which the silly little creature was rather proud once— Lord ! lord ! I say, how 
soon at the appearance of these grand court cards, did those poor little neglected deuces 
sink down to the bottom of the pack. Steyne ! Bareacres ! Johnes of Helvellyn t and 
Caerlyon of Camelot 1 we may be sure that Becky and Briggs looked out those august 
names in the Peerage^ and followed the noble races up through all the ramifications of 
the &mily tree. 

My Lord Steyne coming to call a couple of hours afterwards, and looking about him, 
and observing everything as was his wont, found his lady’s cards already ranged as the 
trumps of Becky’s hand, and grinned, as this old cynic always did at any naive display of 
human weakness. Becky came down to him presently : whenever the dear girl expected 
his lordship, her toilette was prepared, her hair in perfect order, her mouchoirs, aprons, 
scarfe, little morocco slippers, and other female gimcracks arranged, and she seated in 
some artless and agreeable posture ready to receive him — ^whenever she was suiprised, of 
course, she had to fly to her apartment to take a rapid survey of matters in the glass, and 
to trip down again to wait upon the great peer. 

She found him grinning over the bowL She was discovered, and she blushed a little. 
" Thank you, Monseigneur,” she said. “ You see your ladies have been here. How good 
of you 1 1 couldn’t come before — 1 was in the kitchen making a pudding.* 


From “Barry Lyndon." 

All the journey down to Flackton Castle, the largest and most ancient of our ancestral 
seats in Devonshire^ was performed with the slow and sober state becoming people of the 
first quality in the rea lm . An outrider in my livery went on before us, and bespoke our 
lodging from town to town ; and thus we lay in state at Andover, Ihninster, and Exeter ; 
axKl the fourth evening arrived in tim^ for supper before the antique bazonial TnausioTi^ of 
which the gate was in an odious Gothic taste that would have set Mr. Walpole wild with 
pleasure. 

first days of a marriage are commonly very trying ; and I have known couples, 
who lived togedier like tniHe-doves for the rest of their lives, peck each other’s eyes out 
almost during the honeymoon. I did not escape the common lot ; in our journey westward 
my Lady Lyndon chose to quarrel with me because I pulled out a pipe of tobacco (the 
habit of snKflang which I had acquired in Gennany when a soldier in Billow's, ati/l could 
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never give it over), and smoked it ia the carnage ; and also her Ladyship chose to take 
umbrage both at Ilminster and Andover, because in the evenings 'vvhen we lay them I 
chose to invite the landlords of the “Beir* and the “Lion” to crack a bottle with me. 
Lady Lyndon was a haughty woman, and I hate pride ; and I promise you that in both 
instances I overcame this vice in her. On the third day of our journey I had her to light 
my pipe-match with her own hands, and made her deliver it to me with tears in her eyes ; 
and at the “Swan Inn” at Exeter I had so completely subdued her, that she asked me 
humbly whether I would not wish the landlady as well as the ho^'f to step up to dinner 
with us. To this I should have had no objection ; for, indeed, Mrs. Bonnyface was a very 
good-looking woman : but we expected a visit from my Lord Bishop, a Idnsman of Lady 
Lyndon, and the Mm-siances did not permit the indulgence of my wife’s request 1 
appeared with her at evening service, to compliment our right reverend cousin, and put 
her name down for twenty-five guineas, and my own for one hundred, to the &mous new 
organ which was then being built for the cathedral This conduct, at the very outset of 
my career in the county, made me not a little popular ; and the residentiary canon, who 
did me the favour to sup with me at the inn, went away after the sixth bottle, hiccuping 
the most solemn vows for the wel&re of such a p-p-pious gentleman. 


Two women of diverse destiny, but united in certain of their characteristics, The Bmob 
share with Thackeray the glory 
of representing the most vivid 
qualities of this mid -Victorian 
school of fiction. In 1847 the 
world was startled by the pub- 
lication of a story of modern 
life named Jane Eyre^ by an 
anonymous author. Here were 
a sweep of tragic passion, a 
broad delineation of elemental 
hatred and love, a fusion of 
romantic intrigue with grave and 
sinister landscape, such as had 
never been experienced in fiction 
before; to find their parallel it 
was necessary to go back to the 
wild drama of Elizabeth. Two 
years later Shirl^^ and then 
Villettey continued, but did not 

increase, the wonder produced Chatlote Btori* 

by Jane Byre; and just wh^ 
the world was awakening to the 

fact that these stupendous books were written by Miss Charlotte Bro!IIT^ 
a governess, one of Ihe three daughters of an impoverished clergyman on 
the Yoifehire Wolds, she died, having recently married her facet's curate. 

The story of her grey and grim esdstence at Haworth, fee stru^Ies which 
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her genius made to disengage i 



The Father of the BrontSs 

WutJiering Heights of Emily, that 
fascinating tragedy. 


, the support she received from sisters 
but little less gifted than herself, all 
these, constantly revived, form the 
iron framework to one of the most 
splendid and most durable of English 
literary reputations. 

Neither Charlotte Bronte, however, 
nor her sisters, Emily and Anne, pos- 
sessed such mechanical skill in the 
construction of a plot as could enable 
them to develop their stories on a firm 
epical plan. They usually preferred 
the autobiographic method, because it 
enabled them to evade the constructive 
difficulty; and when, as in Shirl^j 
Charlotte adopted the direct form of 
narrative, she had to fall back upon the 
artifice of a schoolroom diary. This 
reserve has in fairness to be made ; and 
if we desire to observe the faults as 
well as the splendid merits of the 
Brontean school of fiction, they are 
displayed glaringly before us in the 
sinister and incongruous, but infinitely 


The Bronte were the daughters of an Ulster clergyman, the Rev. Patrick 
Bronte (1777-1861), and his Maria Branwell, of Penzance, who were married 
in 1812. Mr. Bronte held the small living of Thornton in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire;, and there his third daughter, Charlotte, was bom on the 21st of Apiil 
1816, She was succeeded by a son, Patrick Bramwell, and by two more daughters, 
Emily Jane (1818-48), and Anne (1819-49). In February 1820 Mr. Bronte brought 
his wife and six children to the “ low, oblong, stone parsonage of Haworth, “ high 
uj^ yet with a still higher background of sweeping moors,” which was to be identified 
with their history. The mother died in 1821. In 1824 Charlotte and Emily were 
sent to a school at Cowan’s Bridge not fer from Haworth, where their elder sisters 
were already; here they were all very unhappy, and early in 1825 the two elder 
daughters died. The children were henceforth left largely to their own resources. 
They were all intensely literary, and their amusements took the ftwm of the composi- 
tion of microscopical criticisms, lays, and romances, many of which remain in 
existence. In January 1831 Charlotte was salt to school again, this time to the 
Miss Woolers’, at Roe Head, on the way to Huddersfield ; she was found, in spite 
of all her literature, to be ignorant of the elements of common knowledge, but she 
was a vigorous student, and soon made up for lost time. There, with the Miss 
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Roe Head School 


Woolers, Charlotte at last was happy, and she laid up impressions which she after- 
wards used in Shirley, She left Roe Head in 1832, to return to it as a teacher in 
1835, when Emily and Anne proceeded there as scholars \ the former leaving in a few 
months, the latter sta}’ing till 1837. Charlotte left the Miss Woolers in 1S38, and 
took a situation as a gover- 
ness. The three sisters now 
for some years were occu- 
pied, when they could ob- 
tain situations, in teaching. 

This labour was extr-mely 
irksome to them, and cer- 
tainly exasperated certain 
faults of character in Char- 
lotte and Emily, but they 
seemed unable to devise 
any means of escaping from 
it. Charlotte said after- 
wards of her sister, “ Liberty 
was the breath of Emily’s 
nostrils : without it she 
perished.” The others had less 'violent an instinct of independence, but all loved 
freedom, and all were now feiling in health. As early as 1836 Charlotte began to 
try to obtain recognition for her poems, but she received no encouragement. In 
1840, Charlotte and Emily being settled at home in Haworth, the former began 
seriously to write a noveL In February 1842, after great searchings of heart, Charlotte 
and Emily made their first excursion into the world by going as pupil-teachers to a 
pensionnat at Brussels, that of li^Ime. Heger, in the Rue dTsabelle. They stayed here, 

making rapid progress in 
French, until October, when 
they returned tc^ether, Char 
lotte re-entering the school 
at Brussels, as a teacher, in 
the following January. Here 
she remained for a year, 
weak in health and spirits, 
very lonely, depressed by the 
obtuseness of her Flemish 
pupils, and wilfully cutting 
herself off from all inter- 
course with the H^ers, who 
were disposed to be kind 
to her. Early in 1 844, 
the sisters, being at home 
together again, attempted to live at Haworth by taking pupils, but none presented 
themselves. This was a time when the blackest ^oom hung over this brave and 
unfortunate family. Meanwhile, Charlotte wrote, “ 1 shall soon be thirty ; and I have 
done nothing yet.” In 1845, however, the sisters discovered that they had each been 
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writing poems, which, together, would fill a slender volume, and in 1846 they contrived 
to pay for the publication of Poems by Currer, Eilis^ and Acton BelL The volume 
attracted little attention, and the MS. of The Professor^ Charlotte’s first novel, sent round 
to the London publishers, foxind acceptance nowhere, nor any acknowledgment of 
merit, so that something like the chill of despair b^an to invade her heart” In these 
depressing circumstances, with her dissipated brother djing and her father stricken 
with blindness, she had the courage to begin Jane Eyre. This novel was at last pub- 
lished, in October 1847, as the work of “Currer Bell,” and immediately achieved 
a great success. Two months later, the Wuthering Heights of Emily, and the Agnes 
Gray of Anne Bronte appeared, in a single volume. This was followed by The 
Tenant of Wildfell Hall^ by Anne, in 1848. On the 19th of December 1848 Emily 
Bronte died at Haworth, and the health of Anne also failing, Charlotte took her to 



Hawordi VtUagi^ the home of the Brontes 


Scarborough, where she died on the 28th of May 1849. Charlotte was now the only 
survivor of the six children, and in her lonely agony she completed Shir/ey^ which 
appeared later in the year. In November 1849 she went up to London, and met 
Tliackeray and Miss Martineau. Charlotte Bronte was now fiimous, and for the 
remainder of her unmarried life she was more in touch than she had ever been before 
with mundane affidrs and social interests. In 1853 third novel, VUlette^ was 
published, and in June 1854 she married her &theris curate^ Mr. Arthur Bell NichoUs, 
who still (1903} survives. She went with him to Ireland, but her health continued to fa-fk 
She returned to Haworth, and died there on the 31st of March 1855. Her early story, 
The Professor^ was posthumously published in 1857, and a brilliant Life of her by Mrs. 
Ga^eU. Our knowledge was increased in 1896 by a Life and fresh letters by Mr. 
Clement Shorter. Charlotte Bronte was small in stature^ and prematurely grey and 
worn; her shining ^es were the notable features of her fiure. She had soft brown 
hair, under which lay a full and projecting forehead. All three sisters were excessively 
reserved, spoke little in company, and bore on their demeanour the stamp of the 
"extreme intense solitude in the bleak village of grey stone houses” in which they 
had been brought up. 
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From ‘"Jane Eyre.” 

To this house I came, just ere dark, on an evening marked by the characteristics of 
sad sky, cold gale, and continued small, penetrating rain. The last mile I performed on 
foot, having dismissed the chaise and driver with the double remuneration 1 had promised. 
Even when within a very short distance of the manor-house you could see nothing of it, 
so thick and dark grew the timber of the gloomy wood about it. Iron gates between 
granite pillars showed me where to enter, and passing through them, I found myself at 
once in the twilight of close-ranked trees. There wsls a grass-grown track descending the 
forest aisle, between hoar and knotty shafts and under branched arches. I followed it, 
expecting soon to reach the dwelling; but it stretched on and on, it wound far and &rther; 
no sign of habitation or grounds w'as visible. 



Kawordi Church 


I thought I had taken a wrong direction and lost my way. The darkness of natural as well 
as of sylvan dusk gathered over me. I looked round in search of another road. There was 
none : all was interwovenstem. columnar trunk, dense summer foliage — noopening anywhere. 

I proceeded : at last my way opened, the trees thinned a little ; presently I bdbeld a 
railing, then the house — scarce^ by this dim light, distinguishable from the trees ; so dank 
and green were its decaying walls. Entering a portal, &5tened only by a latch, I stood 
amidst a space of enclosed ground, from which the wood swept away in a semicirde. 
There were no dowers, no garden-b^s ; only a broad gravel-walk girdling a grass-plot, 
and this set in the heavy frame of the forest. The house presented two pointed gables in 
its front ; the windows were latticed and narrow ; the front door was narrow too, one step 
led up to it. The whole looked, as the host of the Rochester Arms had said, quite a 
desolate spot” It was as still as a church on a week-day : the pattering rain on the forest 
leaves was the only sound audible in its vicinage. 

“ Can there be life here ?” I asked. 

Yes ; life of some kind there was ; for 1 heard a movement — ^that narrow feont door was 
unclosing, and some shape was about to issue from the grange. 

It opened slowly : a figure came out into the twilight and stood on the step ; a man 
without a hat : he stretched forth his hand as if to feel whether it rained. Dusk as it was, 
I had iiecognised him — ^xt was my master, Edward Fairfex Rochester, and no other. 
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From "Shirley* 

This is an autumn evening, wet and wild. There is only one cloud in the sky ; but it 
curtains it from pole to pole. The wind cannot rest ; it hurries, sobbing, over hills of 
sullen outline, colourless with twilight and mist. Rain has beat all day on that church 
tower ; it rises dark from the stony enclosure of its graveyard : the nettles, the long grass, 
and the tombs all drip \rith wet. This evening reminds me too forcibly of another evening 
some years ago : a howding, rainy, autumn e\'ening, too, — when certain, who had that day 
performed a pilgrimage to a grave new-made in a heretic cemetery, sat near a wood fire 
on the hearth of a foreign dwelling. They were merry and social, but they each knew 
that a gap, never to be filled, had been made in their circle. They knew they had lost 
something whose absence could never be quite atoned for, so long as they lived ; and they 
knew that heavy felling rain was soaking into the wet earth which covered their lost 
darling ; and that the sad, sighing gale was mourning above her buried head. The fire 
warmed them ; Life and Friendship yet blessed them • but Jessy lay cold, cofi&ned, 
solitary — only the sod screening her from the storm. 


Stanzas by Emily Bronte. 

Often rebuked, yet always back returning 
To those first feelings that were bom with me^ 
And leaving busy chase of wealth and learning 
For idle dreams of things which cannot be : 

Fo-day, I will seek not the shadowy region ; 

Its unsustaining vastness waxes drear ; 

And visions rising, legion after legion. 

Bring the unreal world too strangely near 

ril w-alk, but not in old heroic traces, 

And not in paths of high moralit}', 

And not among the half-distinguished faces, 

The clouded fomis of long-past history. 

ru walk where my own nature w’ould be leading : 

It vexes me to choose another guide : 

Where the grey flocks in ferny glens are feeding ; 
Where the \rild wind blows on the mountain side. 


Much more of the art of building a consistent plot was possessed by 
Elizabeth Cleghorn Gaskell ; indeed, she has written one or two short 
books which are technically faultless, and might be taken as types of the 
novel form. Strange to say, the recognition of her delicate and many-sided 
genius has never been quite universal, and has endured periods of obscuration. 
Her work has not the personal interest of Thackeray’s, nor the intense unity 
and compression of Charlotte Bronte’s. It may even be said that Mrs. 
Gaskell suffers from having done well too many things. She wrote, perhaps, 
a purer and a more exquisite English than either of her rivals, but she exer- 
cised it in too many fields. Having in Maty Barton (1848) treated social 
problems admirably, she threw off a masterpiece of humorous observation in 
Cranford, returned in a diffd-ent mood to manufacturing life in North and 
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Souths conquered the pastoral episode in Cousin Phillis^ and died, more than 
rivalling Anthony Trollope, in the social-provincial novel of IFives and 
Daughters. Each of these books might have sustained a reputation 5 they 
were so different that they have stood somewhat in one another's way. But 
the absence of the personal magnetism — emphasised by the fact that all 
particulars regarding the life and character of Mrs. Gaskell have been 
sedulously concealed from public knowledge — has determined a persistent 
under-valuation of this T\Titer's gifts, which were of a very high, although 
a too miscellaneous order, 

Elizabeth Cleghom Gaskell (1810-1865) was the second child of William 
tevenson, a cml sen-ant, and was bom on the 29th of September 1810, in Che}-ne 
Walk, Chelsea. Her mother, who had been a Miss Holland, died at her birth, 
and she was adopted at the age of one month by her mother’s sister, Mrs. Lamb, 
who brought her up at Knuts- 
ford, in Cheshire. From 1823 
to 1827 Elizabeth Stevenson 
was at school at Stratford-on- 
Avon, and then for t\vo years 
she attended on her father, 
until his death in 1829. 

From this time forth her 
home was Knutsford, until in 
1832 she married the Rev. 

William Gaskell, of Man- 
chester. Her married life was 
active and happy, and she 
was the mother of seven chil- 
dren, six daughters and a son; 
of these, however, only four 
survived, and the death of 
her little boy affected Mrs. 

Gaskell’s health so severely 
that she was persuaded by 
her husband to take to writing 
as a solace to her grief. Her 
first work of importance was 
the novel of Mary Barton 
(1848), which dealt with the 
problems of working life as 
she saw them around her in 
Manchester. After long de- 
lays, this book was at Iw^h 
publish^ and achieved a sensational success. The author became, as a conse 
quence, acquainted with Ruskin, Milncs, Dickens, and, above all, with Charlotte 
Bronte. She took an active place in the literary life of the age, and was one 
of those writers who started Household Words in March 1850. Her novds 
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followed in regular succession, The Moorland Cottage in 1850, Huth and Cranford 

in 1853, ^orth and South in 1855. All these 
books were anonymous, but no attempt was 
made to conceal their authorship; in most 
of them the actual incidents of the writer’s 
life were introduced \v*ith great freedom. For 
instance, Cranford is understood to be a 
close transcript, seen through coloured veils of 
humour and imagination, of the life in Knuts- 
ford ivhen Elizabeth Stevenson was a girl there. 
Mary Barton and North and South are exact 
pictures of w^hat she saw around her in Man- 
chester, the former from the point of view of 
labour, the latter of capital. In 1857 Mrs. 
Gaskell published her Life of Charlotte Bronte^ 
a most successful book with the public, but 
destined to give the author great annoyance 
in private life. One of the most popular of 
her stories was Sylvids lovers, which appeared 
in 1863. This was followed by Cousin Phillis 
in 1865, and Mrs. Gaskell was at the very 
summit of her fame and her powers when her 
life was suddenly brought to a close. A long 
novel, Wives and Daughters, the most ambi- 
tious which she had written for many years, 
was appearing in a magazine, when Mrs. Gaskell 
bought a house called Holyboume, in Hants. She went down to stay here with 
her daughters, meaning to 
complete her novel, but as 
^e sat at the tea-table on 
the evening of Simday, the 
1 2th of November, apparently 
in the best of i^irits, she 
suddenly died. She was 
buried at Knutsford The 
latest novel, which was, hap- 
pily, near completion, was 
published in 1866. A tender 
wife and feithful mother in 
her relations to her femily, 

Mrs. GaskeH was scarcefy 
fess valued by a wide circle 
of frievdSj, who ntever oeased 
to mourn tibe nntimdly Ipes of such a graceful, cultivated, and entertainiz^ 
ppmpmaoo* 
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Kragmeot of a MS. Letter from Mrs. Ga^ell to Miss Wheelxight 


From “Cranford.” 

1 have often noticed that almost every one has his own individual small economie&- 
carefiil habits of saving* fxacdons of pennies in some one peculiar direction — any dis- 
turbance of which annoys him more than spending shilhngs or pounds on some real 
extravagance. An old gentleman of my acqusdntance, who took the intelligence of the 
failure of a joint-stodr bank^ in which some of his money was invested, with stoical 
mildness, worried his fiunily all through a long summer's day because one of them 
had tom (instead of cutting) out the written leaves of his now useless bank-book ; of 
course the corresponding pages at the other end came out as well, and this little 
unnecessary waste of paper (his private economy) chafed him more than all the loss 
of his money. Envelopes fretted his soul terribly when they first came in ; the only 
way in which he could reconcile himself to such waste of his cherished article 
by patiently turning inside out all that were sent to him, and so making them serve 
again. Even now, though tamed by age, I see him casting wistful glances at his 
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daughters when they send a w’hole instead of a half sheet of notepaper, writh the three 
lines of acceptance to an invitation, written on only one of the sides. I am not above 
owning that I have this human weakness myself. String is my foible. ^ly pockets 

get full of little hanks of it, 
picked up and twisted to- 
gether, ready for uses that 
never come. I am seriously 
annoyed if any one cuts the 
string of a parcel, instead of 
patiently and faithfully un- 
doing it fold by fold. How 
people can bring themselves 
to use Indian-rubber rings, 
which are a sort of deifica- 
tion of string, so lightly as 
they do I cannot imagine. 
To me an Indian-rubber ring 
is a precious treasure. I 
have one w^hich is not new, 
one that 1 picked up off the 
floor, nearly six years ago. 
I have really tried to use it, 
but my heart &iled me, and 
1 could not commit the ex- 
travagance. 

Small pieces of butter 
grieve others. They cannot 
attend to conversation be- 
cause of the annoyance oc- 
casioned by the habit which 
some people have of invari- 
ably taking more butter than 
they wrant. Have you not 
seen the anxious look (almost 
^ ^ ^ ^ mesmeric) which such per- 

The Gtnre of Mrs. Gas^ «t Knutsfbrd sons fix on the article ? They 

would feel it a relief if they 

might bury it out of their sight by popping it into their own mouths and swallowing 
it down ; and they are really made happy if the person on whose plate it lies unused, 
suddenly breaks off a piece of toast (which he does not want at all) and eats up his 
butter. They think that this is not waste. 


It would be impossible, while dealing with these glories of the middle 
Victorian period, to omit the name of one more glorious still. Full of in- 
tellectual shortcomings and moral inconsistencies as is the matter of John 
Ruskin, his manner at its best is simply incomparable. If the student rejects 
for the moment, as of secondary or even ttaliary importance, all that Ruskin 
wrote for th^l^ forty years of his life, and confines his attention to those 
solid achievediSmts, the first three volumes of Modem Painters, the Status of 
Venice, and the Seven Lamps of Architecture, he will find himself in presence 
ot a rirtooso whose dexterity in the mechanical part of prose style has never 
been excised. The methods which he adopted almost in childhood— he 
was a fi^Mhed writer by 1837— were composite; he began by mingling with 
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tne romantic freshness of Scott qualities derived from the poets and the 
painters, ^^vialfuls, as it were, of Wordsworth’s reverence, Shelleys sensi- 
tiveness, Turner’s accuracy.” Later on, to these he added technical elements, 
combining with the music of the English Bible the reckless richness of the 
seventeenth-century divines perhaps, but most certainly and fatalh’ the 
eccentric force of Carlyle. If, however, this olla-podrida of divergent man- 
nerisms goes to make up the style of Ruskin, that style itself is one of the 
most definite and char- 
acteristic possible. 

What it was which 
Ruskin gave to the world 
under the pomp and pro- 
cession of his effulgent 
style, it is, perhaps, too 
early j^et for us to realise. 

But it is plain that he was 
the greatest phenomenal 
teacher of the age ; that, 
dowered with unsurpassed 
delicacy and swiftness of 
observation, and with a 
mind singularly unfettered 
by convention, the book 
of the physical world lay 
open before him as it had 
lain before no previous 
poet or painter, and that 
he could not cease from 
the ecstasy of sharing with 
the public his wonder and 
his joy in its revelations. 

It will, perhaps, ultimately 
be discovered that his 
elaborate, but often whim- 
sical and sometimes even 
incoherent disquisitions on 
art resolve themselves into this — the rapture of a man who sees, on clouds 
alike and on canvases, in a flower or in a missal, visions of illuminating beauty, 
which he has the unparalleled accomplishment of being able instantly and 
effectively to translate into words. 

The happy life being that in which illusion is most prevalent, and Ruskin’s 
enthusiasm having firrf more minds to the instinctive quest of beauty than 
that of any other man who ever lived, we are guilty of no exaggeration if we 
hail him as one of the first of benefactors. Yet his intellectual nature was 
from the start imperfect, his sympathies always violent and paradoxical; 

VOL, IV. T 



John Ruskin 

a hitherto vnhnoten and unpublished Partraii in the 
possession of Hugh Allen^ Esq, 
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there were whole areas of life from which he was excluded ; and nothing but 
the splendour and fulness of his golden trumpets concealed the fact that some 
important instruments were lacking to his orchestra. It is as a purely descrip- 
tive W'riter that he was always seen at his best, and here he is distinguished 
from exotic rivals — at home he has had none — by the vivid moral excitement 
that dances, an incessant sheet-lightning, over the background of each gorgeous 
passage. In this effect of the metaphysical temperament, Ruskin is sharply 
differentiated from Continental masters of description and art initiation — from 
Fromentin, for instance, with whom he may be instructively contrasted. 


John Ruskin {1819-1900) was the only child of a wine merchant in the city 

of London, John James Ruskin, and of his 
wife, Margaret Cox. He was bom in Hunter 
Street, on the Sth of February 1S19. His 
mother was a very stem and narrow Calvinist, 
and she brought up the child with rigid care, 
n^lecting nothing that seemed to her essential 
to the discipline of his soul. In 1823 the 
Ruskins moved to a house in Heme Hill, 
and as the boy grew older he joined his 
parents on the long driving tours which they 
were in the habit of taking, partly for pleasure 
and partly for business; in 1833 he saw the 
Alps for the first tim^ and w’as deeply and 
permanently affected by their beaut}*. From 
the age of seven he wTote copiously and 
correctly in verse. He was kept apart from 
other children, immersed in literature, art, 
and religion, and encouraged in his precocity 
by the ambition of his parents. He had no 
regular education, except at home^ until he 
w'as entered as a gentleman-commoner at 
Christ Church, Oxford, in October 1836, 
going into residence at the beginning of the 
following year. Even here his mother would 
not relax her watch over him, but leaving her 
husband during term-time, lived in lodgings 
at Oxford that she might watch her son. 
Ruskin did not particularly distinguish himself 
at Oxford, although he won the Newdigate 
with his poem called Sahette and ElephaniOy 
1839. He took his degree in 1843, 
left the university, successive periods of ill- 
health having dissipated his strength and 
hinckred his progress. He had long been 
ckqily impressed, and even infatuated, with 
the gemns of Tamer, axKi 00 withdrawing to his fathei^s house at Heme Hill, he 
determined to publbh a panegyric on that painter. This developed into Modem 
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Painters^ which appeared anon}Tnously in May 1S43, produced a greatei 
sensation than has perhaps been caused in England by any other work on the 
principles of fine art. Until 1844 Ruskin had not appreciated the painters of Northern 
Italy, but Modern Painters^ //., published in 1S46, dealt laijgisly with these masters. He 
now turned aside to another art, and issued in 1S49 his Seven Lamps of Architecture, 
He had at this date recently married Euphemia Gray, under pressure from his 
inexorable mother. This was a most unhappy union, and in 1S54 it was nullified. 


*1 


Jobn Rnskm in old age 
From the Photograph, by F, Holder 

and Ruskin returned to his parents. It was during the strain of these tragic years that 
he produced the most solid and learned of all his works, The Stones of Venice^ in three 
volumes (1851-1853); this placed him in the front rank of European writers on ark 
He then returned to Modern Painters^ vols, iiL and iv. of which were issued in 1856 
and voL v. (the last) in i860. In 1853, in spite of great opposition fiom his mother, 
who still treated him as if he were an infant, Ruskin came forward as a lecturer of 
quite a new type — hortatory, contaroverskJ, and garrulous ; and a series of these dis- 
courses appeared in a volume in 1854. Ruskin had often been “ asked by his friends 
to mark for them the pictures in the exhibitions of the year which appeared to him 
the most interesting,*' and in 1855 he b^an to publish an annual “circular letter,” 
as he called it, for this purpose. These Kotes^ which appeared at intervals until 
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1875, were among the most daring and brilUantlj' provocative of his writings. He 
was now (1S55) a great power in the art-world, and he used his growing influence 
to draw public attention to problems of an industrial character which he considered 
had been generally neglected. After the completion of Modem Fainters^ when he 
had attained the age of fort\% Ruskin ceased to be exclusively an sesthetic teacher, 
concerned with the principles of natural and plastic beauty, and undertook the 
onice of a social censor or prophet. In the meantime, however, he published 
two little books of great value, on the practical manner in which phenomena should 
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Biantwood and Coniston Lalce^ 'wfiere Raskin lived, mth few intervals, 
from 1871 tin his death in 1900. 


be observed. The Harbours of Et^land (1856), and The Elements of Drawing (1857). 
From i860 onwards Ruskin was mainly occupied with the promulgation of his own 
opinions on industrial and social questions in their bearing upon morals and education. 
Into all this the consideration of art entered only in a fitful and capricious manner. 
These new and didactic tendencies were observable in The Two Paths (1859), but 
stfll more in Unto this Last (1862), a monograph on wealth, which he himself 
riq^Farded as "the one which will stand (if anything stands) surest and longest of all 
works of minei” but which was h^ly disapproved of by his readers. He pushed 
on without regard to the feelings of the pubKc, and in Sesame and Lilies (1865), he 
regained, and more than Trained, his pc^ularity. Ruskin was now a sort of socio- 
logical Boadicea, and breathed out his denunciations with a fierce volubility ; the year 
i866 saw the publication of TTte Ethics qf the Dust and The Crown of Wild Olives^ 
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vrhich Time and Tide closely followed. Ruskin now turned to Greek mythology, 
and published in 1869 fanciful treatment of legends, called The Queen of the Air. 
Having defined his social Utopia and given free scope to his theories and his prejudices, 
Ruskin now returned in some measure to the exposition of fine art, being in 1869 
elected Slade Professor at the University of Oxford. His lectures, which were de- 
livered in a most unconventional way, were very largely attended, and there is no 
doubt that they exercised a great influence on opinion; they were collected and 
printed in nine successive 
volumes, most of them bear- 
ing very fantastic titles. He 
was elected a Fellow of 
Corpus, and partly resided 
in that college from 1871 
onwards. His mother now 
died, and Ruskin bought 
the property of Brantwood, 

■with a house on Coniston 
Lake, in a ver}" beautiful 
situation ; he enlarged and 
improved this place until he 
had made it a fitting hermi- 
tage for the closing scenes 
of his life. At Oxford 
and elsewhere, particularly 
at Sheffield, he now began 
a series of industrial experi- 
ments, many of which he 
endowed with conspicuous 
generosity, and he founded 
the much -talked of “St. 

George’s Guild,” a prepos- 
terous co-operative attempt 
to ally commercial industry 
to art and science, upon 
which 'he wasted immense 
sums of money. In 1872 he was refused in marriage by a young girl, Rose La Touche, 
for whom he had formed a romantic and extravagant passion which he believed to 
be mutual; in 1875 she died, having declined, with strange cruelty, to see Ruskin on 
her deathbed ; he never recovered from the violent emotions caused by this double 
repulse. From 1871 to 1884 Ruskin was occupied in writing and publishing his 
Fors Clavigera^ a sort of running open letter addressed to the working-men of England, 
but chiefly read by a more highly-educated class; this occasional publication was 
awaited with extraordinary eagerness, and each number opened out fresh fields of 
controversy. It was during the appearance of Fors^ perhaps, that Ruskin rose 
to his greatest height of personal eminence. It was no doubt coimected with 
the excessive labour of correspondence, lecturing, and general public activity, 
that in 187S his health broke down; he was obliged in 1879 to resign his 



professorship, and he withdrew to Brantwood. After some months of complete 
retirement he was able to resume work on The Bible of Amiens, an ambitious 
treatise on architecture as applied to the history of Christendom, on which he was 
busy from 1880 to 1885; and he superintended the collection of his public cor- 
respondence in Arrows of the Chace (1880). But in 1882 another attack of brain 
disease prostrated him, and though he was re-elected Slade Professor at Oxford he 
was not happy there. He withdrew again, and this time finally, out of the world; 
from 1884 to 1900 he never left Brantwood. Here, in lucid intervals, he wrote 
and sent forth his autobiographic notes, Froeterita, the latest important production 
of Ruskin. He had by this time given away or distributed in Quixotic enterprises 
the whole of his parental fortune, amounting, it is said, to nearly a quarter of a 
million — “ his pensioners were numbered by hundreds " — ^his works, however, formed 
a valuable source of income. He was left, by the death of Tennyson in 1892, 
unquestionably the most eminent of living English writers, and he received every 
token of popular respect and esteem. His brain-power, however, though not 
positively clouded, was greatly enfeebled, and for the last ten years of his life he 
took no part in affairs. He suffered from no long disease, but towards the close of 
his eighty-first year, after three days’ decline of strength, he passed quietly away at 
Brantwood on the 20th of January 1900. His intellectual activity and power of 
literary work had been prodigious, and yet their exercise had left him time to produce 
innumerable water-colour and pencil drawings of an exquisite finish. Pie was liable 
to be tom, all his life through, by conflicting storms of rage and hatred and despair, 
but found refuge from them in what he held to be “ the only constant form of true 
religion, namely, useful work and faithful love and stintless charity.” Ruskin was tall 
and spare, with a face the serenity and fulness of the upper part of which was 
injured by something almost cruel in the expression of the mouth ; this was recti- 
fied in later life by the growth of a magnificent white beard. He lies buried in the 
churchyard of Coniston, a funeral in Westminster Abbey being refused by his family 
at his express direction. 


From “ Modern Painters, I.” 

But, I think, the noblest sea that Turner has ever painted, and, if so, the noblest 
certainly ever painted by man, is that of the Slave Ship, the chief Academy picture of 
the Exhibition of 184a It is a sunset on the Atlantic, ^er prolonged storm ; but the 
storm is partially lulled, and the ton and streaming rain-clouds are moving in scarlet 
lines to lose themselves in the hollow of the night The whole sur&ce of sea included in 
the picture is divided into two ridges of enormous swell, not high, nor local, but a low, 
broad, heaving of the whole ocean, like the lifting of its bosom by deep breath after the 
torture of the storm. Between these two ridges the fire of the sunset falls along the trough 
of the sea, dyeing it with an awful but glorious light, the intense and lurid splendour 
which bums like gold, and bathes like blood. Along this fiery path and valley, the tossing 
waves by whidi the sWl of the sea is restlessly divided, lift themselves in darl^ indefinite, 
fikntastic fonns, each casting a faint and ghakly shadow behind it along the illumined 
foam. They do not rise everywhere, but three or four together in wild groups, fitfully and 
furiously, as the under strength of ie swdl compels or permits them ; leaving between 
them treacherous spaces of level and whirling water, now lighted vrith green and lamp-like 
fire, now flaslnng bade the gold of the declining sun, now fisarfully dyed from above with 
the indistinguishable images of the burning clouds, which fidl upon them in ^akes of 
crimson and scariet, and give to the reddess waves the added motion of their own fieiy 
fl]dng. Purple and blue, the lurid shadows of the hollow breakers are cast upot 




A Water Colour Dra^dng by John Ruskin. 
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the mist of the night, which gathers cold and low, advancing like the shadow of 
death upon the guilty ship as it labours amidst the lightning of the sea, its thin masts 
written upon the sky in lines of blood, guided with condemnation in that fearful hue which 
signs the sky with horror, and mixes its flaming flood with the sunlight, — and cast far 
along the desolate heave of the sepulchral weaves, incarnadines the multitudinous sea. 

From “ The Elements of Drawing.” 

It only wastes the time and dulls the feelings of young persons, to drag them through 
picture galleries ; at least, unless they themselves wish to look at particular pictures. 
Generally, young people only care to enter a picture gallery when there is a chance of 
getting leave to run a race to the other end of it ; and they had better do that in the 
garden below. If, however, they have any real enjoyment of pictures, and want to look at 
this one or that, the principal point is never to disturb them in looking at what interests 
them, and never to make ^em look at what does not. Nothing is of the least use to 
young people (nor, by the way, of much use to old ones), but what interests them ; and 
therefore, though it is of great importance to put nothing but good art into their posses- 
sion, yet, when they are passing through great houses or galleries, they should be allowed 
to look precisely at what pleases them : if it is not useful to them as art, it will be in some 
other way ; and the healAiest way in which art can interest them is when they look at it, 
not as art, but because it represents something they like in Nature. If a boy has had his 
heart filled by the life of some great man, and goes up thirstily to a Vandyck portrait of 
him to see what he was like, that is the wholesomest way in which he can begin the study 
of portraiture ; if he loves mountains, and dwells on a Turner drawing because he sees in 
it a likeness to a Yorkshire scar or an Alpine pass, that is the wholesomest way in which 
he can begin the study of landscape ; and if a girl’s mind is filled with dreams of angels 
and saints, and she pauses before an Angelico because she thinks it must surely be like 
heaven, that is the right way for her to begin the study of religious art* 

The excessive popularity enjoyed by the writings of JOHN Stuart Mill at im 
the time of his death has already undergone great diminution, and will pro- 
bably continue to shrink. This eminent empirical philosopher was a very 
honest man, no sophist, no rhetorician, but one who, in a lucid, intelligible, 
convincing style, placed before English readers views of an advanced char- 
acter, with the value of which he was sincerely impressed. The world has 
since smiled at the precocious artificiality of his education, and has shrunk 
from something arid and adust in the character of the man. Early associated 
with Carlyle, he did not allow himself to be infected by Carlylese, but care- 
fully studied and imitated the French philosophers. His System of Logic and 
his Political Economy placed his scientific reputation on a firm basis. But 
Mill could be excited, and even violent, in the cause of his convictions, and 
he produced a wider, if not a deeper impression by his remarkable sociologi- 
cal essays on Liberty and the Subjection of Wornen, He is, unfortunately for 
the durability of his writings, fervid without being exhilarating. Sceptical 
and dry, precise and plain, his works inspire respect, but do not attract new 
generations of admirers. 

John Stuart Mill (1806-1873) was the eldest son of the philosopher, James 
Mill (i773-'i 836), and was bom in Rodney Street, Pentonville, London, on the 20th 
of May 1806; his mother’s name was Harriet Burrow. At the time of his birth, 
his father was engaged on the History of India^ published, in three volumes, in 
1817. James Mill undertook at a preposterously early age the education of his 
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son, who learned the Greek alphabet at three, and could read some Greek with 
ease at eight. By this time he had translated under his father’s care the whole 
of Herodotus and much of Plato and Xenophon. He was not less early inducted 
into the study of logic and history, and a little later of political economy. At the 
age of fourteen he went to France for fourteen months, adding mathematics and 
botany to his studies without relaxing them in other directions. He was just seven- 
teen when, after having prepared for the Bar for a short time, he was appointed a 
junior clerk in the India Office. He was so entered with the understanding that 
he should be trained to be “a successor to those who then filled the highest 

departments of the office,” 

|■■||■■|||■|||||■|||■|■|■^■||■■||||||||■^■■|[ ' he rose steadily 

he became length 

Office, hav- 
own 

doctrines was 
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a he 
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began to write for reviews 

were to a young 

man of 

he the 

as 

“a very disquisitive 

he was success- 

fill as a charac- 

on 

began to be 
Carlyle 

PMctoj \p,Hottyer ^u^d Mill became conscious 

John Stuart Mill of one another. “Here is 

After ike Portrait iy G. F. Watts^R, A, a new mystic,” the former 

said when he met with the 
latter’s articles in the Examiner. Mill became editor of several successive reviews, 
issued in the Radical interest It was in 1837 that he started his new system of 
logic, the results of which, after long meditation, he published in two volumes in 1843. 
This was his first book; it was followed the next year by Unsealed Questions of 
Political Economy. He continued to give his attention to rendering, as Ricardo 
said, this science “a complete and oipmised body of knowledge,” and finally pub- 
lisiied in 1848 his epoch-making Principles of Political Economy. He had formed, 
since at least 1830^ the acquaintance of a lady, Mrs. Taylor, who exercised an over- 
whelming influence over him; he married her in 1851, and his inexperience in the 
emotions has been thought to account' for the preposterous terms of eulogy in which 
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he speaks in the Autobiography of a person who struck others as far from pleasing, and 
not even particularly gifted. Mill was now almost silent for some years, except for 
occasional articles in the Edinburgh Review. In 185S, when the East India Company 
was dissolved, Mill was offered a seat in the new Council, but he» declined it. He 
went to Avignon, where he took a house, and here his wife died in 1859. For the rest 
of his life Mill spent the winter half of the year in Avignon, the summer half at Black- 
heath. He now began to publish again ; to 1859 belong the treatise on Liberty and 
th& Thoughts on JPar/iamentafy Reform; to Representative Government; to 1863, 
Utilitarianism, He was now a philosophical Radical of great prominence, and as 
such he was invited to stand for Westminster in 1865. He would neither canvass, 
nor pay subscriptions, nor, without great reluctance, address a meeting of electors. 
He was, however, returned, and although his manner was scarcely suitable to the 
House of Commons, he did useful work there for three years. He had, however, 
made himself impopular with “moderate Liberals,” and at the general election of 
1868 he was unsuccessfuL He was glad to return to literary work, and he published 
England and Ireland in 1868, The Subjection of Women in 1869, and a volume on the 
Irish Land Question in 1870. He now lived principally at Avignon, w-here he had 
built for himself what he called a “ vibratory,” a pleasant, covered walk, thirty feet long, 
“ where I can vibrate in cold or rainy weather.” His health, however, had long been 
unsettled — ^he had suffered from dangerous illnesses in 1839 and 1854 — and his strength 
grew less and less, his mental fire burning undiminished to the very last. On the 8th 
of May 1873 he died at Avignon, and was buried there. His step-daughter, Miss 
Helen Taylor, published his Autobiography in 1874, and his Nature and Theism in the 
same year. 


From Mill’s “Principles of Political Economy.” 

That the energies of mankind should be kept in employment by the struggle for riches, 
as they were formerly by the struggle of war, until the better minds succeed in educating 
the others into better things, is undoubtedly more desirable than that they should rust 
and stagnate. While minds are coarse, they require coarse stimuli, and let them have 
them. In the meantime, those who do not accept the present very early stage of human 
improvement as its ultimate type, may be excused for being comparatively indifferent to 
the kind of economical progress which excites the congratulations of ordinary politicians ; 
the mere increase of production and accumulation. For the safety of national independ- 
ence it is essential that a country should not fall much behind its neighbours in these 
things. But in themselves they are of little importance, so long as neither the increase of 
population nor anything else prevents the mass of the people from reaping any part of 
the benefit of them. I know not why it should be matter of congratulation that persons 
who are already ri<dier than any one needs to be, should have doubled their means of 
consuming things which give little or no pleasure except as representative of wealth ; or 
that numbers of individuals should pass over, every year, from the middle classes into a 
richer class, or from the class of the occupied rich to that of the unoccupied. It is only 
in the backward countries of the world that increased production is still an important 
object : in those most advanced, what is economically needed is a better distribution, of 
which one indispensable means is a stricter restraint on population. Levelling institutions, 
either of a just or of an tmjust kind, cannot alone accomplish it ; they may lower the 
heights of society, but they cannot, of themselves, permanently raise the depths. 

On the other hand, we may suppose this better distribution of property attained, by the 
joint effect of the prudence and frugality of individuals, and of a system of legislation 
fiivouring equality of fortunes, so fer as is consistent with the just claim of the individual 
to the finiits whether great or small of his or her own industry. We may suppose, for 
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instance (according to the suggestion thrown out in a former chapter), a limitation of the 
sum which any person may acquire by gift or inheritance, to the amount sufficient to 
constitute a moderate independence. Under this twofold influence, society would exhibit 
these leading features : a well-paid and afiiuent body of labourers ; no enormous fortunes, 
except what were earned and accumulated during a single lifetime ; but a much larger 
body of persons than at present, not only exempt from the coarser toils, but with sufficient 
leisure, both physical and mental, from mechanical details, to cultivate freely the graces 
of life, and afford examples of them to the classes less favourably circumstanced for their 
growth. This condition of society, so greatly preferable to the present, is not only per- 
fectly compatible with the stationary state, but, it would seem, more naturally allied with 
any other. 

Associated with Mill as a philosophical Radical was the banker George Grote 

(1794-1871), who was prominent in the Re- 
form Bill days. Sydney Smith said that 
“if the world were a chess-board, Grote 
would be an important politician.” He was 
engaged for forty years on a very elaborate 
History of Greece^ published in twelve 
volumes between 1846 and 1856. Grote 
was the earliest historian who seriously 
adopted the ancient spelling of proper 
names, and insisted upon “ Kleanor ” and 
“Alkibiad^s.” He wrote a rhetorical kind 
of English with sententious purity, and he 
was the best of the group of scholars (it 
included Finlay, Mure, Thirlwall, and Glad- 
stone) who simultaneously attacked the his- 
tory of Greece in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Grote became one of the 
most prominent personages in London society, 
George Grote refused a peerage, and was buried in West- 

AfUr the Portrait by Thomas Stewardson minster Abbey. 

The greatest of Victorian natural philosophers, Charles Darwin, was a 
man of totally different calibre. He had not the neatness of Mill's mind, nor 
Grote's careful literary training, and he remained rather unfortunately indifferent 
to literary expression. But he is one of the great artificers of human thought, 
a noble figure destined, in utter simplicity and abnegation of self, to perform 
one of the most stirring and inspiring acts ever carried out by a single intelli- 
gence, and to reawaken the sources of human enthusiasm. Darwin's great 
suggestion, of life evolved by the process of natural selection, is so far-reach- 
ing in its effects as to cover not science only, but art and literature as well ; 
and he had the genius to carry this suggested idea, past all objections and 
obstacles, up to the station of a biological system the most generally accepted 
of any put forth in recent times. In the years of his youth there was a 
general curiosity excited among men of science as to the real origins of life ; 
it became the glory of Charles Darwin to sum up these inquiries in the form 
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of a theory which was slowly hailed in all parts of the world of thought as 
the only tenable one. In early maturity he had the inestimable privilege of 
attending, as collecting naturalist, a scientific expedition in the waters of the 
southern hemisphere. After long meditation, his famous Origin of Species 
was given to the public, and awakened a furious controversy. It was 
followed by the Descent of Man^ which, although more defiant of theological 
prejudice, was, owing to the progress of evolutionary ideas in the meanwhile, 
more tamely received. Darwin lived long enough to see the great biological 
revolution, which he had inaugurated, completely successful, and — if that 
was of importance to a spirit all composed of humble simplicity — his name 
the most famous in the intellectual world. 

Charles Darwin (1809-1882) was the son of Robert Waring Darwin, a physician 
of Shrewsbury, and his wife, Susannah Wedgwood. His grandfather was the poet 
and biologist, Erasmus Darwin, and the whole family, for several generations, had 
been addicted to intellectual pursuits. Charles was bom at the Mount, Shrewsbur}', 
on the 1 2th of February 1809. He went to the Shrewsbury Grammar School, and 
in 1825 to Edinburgh University, where his love of natural history already asserted 
itself. From the Lent term 1828 to 1831 he was an undergraduate at Christas 
College, Cambridge, where he came under the influence of the botanist Henslow'. 
He now determined to devote himself to geology. He took a pass degree, and in 
the autumn of 1831 he had the good fortune to be appointed travelling naturalist on 
board the Beagle^ which, under Captain Fitzroy, was starting on a survejung expedition 
to South America. The vessel did not return till October 1836, and during this long 
cruise she visited the Cape Verdes, Brazil, Terra del Fuego, and the South American 
shores of the Pacific In 1839 Darwin published the results of his zoological obser- 
vations as an appendix to Fitzroy’s report ; it has since been known as A Naturalists 
Voyage Bound the World. Already, while in South America, the germ of the idea 
of the origin of species had occurred to him. Soon after his return he was elected 
a F.R.S., and was appointed secretary to the Geological Society. In 1839 he married 
his cousin. Miss Emma Wedgwood, and settled in London. He had large private 
means, and was able to devote himself entirely to scientific investigation. His health 
had suffered from persistent sea-sickness during his voyage, and it was commonly 
stated that from the eflfects of this he never recovered. But his son says — 
“There is no evidence to support this belief and he did not himself share it. His 
iU-health was of a dyspeptic kind, and may probaby have been allied to gout" It was- 
determined that he would probably suffer less in a country life, and in 1842 he 
took up his residence in Down House, Orpington, Kent, where he spent the forty 
remaining years of his life. This house in time became, as has been said, “the 
Mecca of a world-wide scientific and philosophical pilgrimage.” Darwin now 
became a student of the theories of Malthus (1766-1834), and was led more and 
more steadily towards the idea of natural selection. Meanwhile he published his 
book on Coral Reefs and other technical monographs, and in 1844 he drew into a 
general sketch, for his own purposes, the conclusions which thai seemed to him 
probable with r^rd to the origin of spedes. This he submitted to Dr. Hooker, 
but it was felt that the time was not yet ripe for publication. Meanwhile Darwin 
gave to the world|in 1844 his Volcanic Islands^ and in 1846 his Geological Cbserva* 
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tions on South America, and he was all the time making enormous aocumulationy 
of fact subsidiary to his great design. In July 1858 he communicated to the Linnsean 
Society some of his discoveries, and in November 1859 he published at last his 
famous Origin of Species, The book immediately awakened a storm of controversy, 
which spread to all the intellectual centres of Europe. The new theory was 
violently attacked and defended at the Britihh Association of i860; among its 
earliest supporters were Lyell and Hooker, Huxley and Wallace. Unobservant of 
the storm which raged around his name, Darwin busied himself for twelve more 

years in the work of collecting 
further and fuller proofs of his 
development theory. But mean- 
while had appeared The Ftrtilh 
cation of Orchids in 1S62, and 
The Variation of Animals and 
Plants in 1867, learned instal- 
ments of tlie vast work on 
instances of natural selection 
which he aftet^vards thought it 
needless to conclude. The 
reception of The Descent op 
Man, in 1871, in which Darwin 
summed up the results of his 
doctrine of the ancestry of 
man being common with that 
of less-developed animals, was 
far more temperate than might 
have been expected, for popular 
opinion hod greatly advanced 
since the wild fanatic days of 
The Origin of Species, In 
1872 Danvin published a large 
volume on The Expression of 
the Emotions, and in 1875 his 
Insedivorous Plants, These 
and successive treatises, some 
of them bulky, may all be 
considered as appendices to, 
or extended paragraphs of, The Origin of Species, embroideries on what Darwin 
treated as the rough framework of his great theory of natural selection. Of his 
later monographs the one which attracted most popular attention was that on 
The Formation of Vegetable Mould by Earthworms, 1881. Ceaseless labour had 
now, however, broken down a constitution which was never strong, and on the i8th 
of April 1882, after a short but very painful illness, he died at Down. Darwin was 
buried with great pomp in Westminster Abbey, the pall being carried by the most 
eminent survivors among Englishmen of science. The character of Charles Darwin 
was singularly winning ; of the most unaffected modesty, he was the last to consider 
his own deserts or believe that he was famous. He lived the life of a valetudinarian 
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country gentleman, in the midst of a devoted family, constantly but quietly engaged 
in his researches. His kindness towards younger men was unremitting, and ** many 
even of those who never saw his face loved him like a father.” 

From “The Fertilisation of Orchids.” 

The importance of the science of Homology rests on its giving us the key-note of the 
possible amount of difference in plan within any group ; it allows us to class under proper 
heads the most diversified organs ; it shows us gradations which would otherwise have 
been overlooked, and thus aids us in our classification ; it explains many monstrosities ; 
it leads to the detection of obscure and hidden parts, or mere vestiges of parts, and shows 
us the meaning of rudiments. Besides these practical uses, to the naturalist who believes 
in the gradual modification of organic beings, the science of Homology clears away the 
mist from such terms as the scheme of nature, ideal types, archetypal patterns or ideas, &c., 
for these terms come to express real facts. The naturalist, thus glided, sees that all 
homologous parts or organs, however much diversified, are modifications of one and the 
same ancestral organ ; in tracing existing gradations he gains a clue in tracing, as far as 
that is possible, the probable course of modification during a long line of generations. 
He may feel assured that, whether he follows embryological development, or searches for 
the merest rudiments, or traces gradations between the most different beings, he is 
pursuing the same object by different routes, and is tending towards the knowledge of 
the actual progenitor of the group, as it once grew and lived. Thus the subject of 
Homology gains largely in interest. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE AGE OF TENNYSON 
1870-1900 

The record of half a century of poetic work performed by ALFRED Tenny- 
son between 1842, when he took his position as the leading poet after 
Wordsworth, and 1892, when he died, is one of unequalled persistency 
and sustained evenness of flight. If Shakespeare had continued to write on 
into the Commonwealth, or if Goldsmith had survived to welcome the 
publication of Sense and Sensibility^ these might have been parallel cases. 
The force of Tennyson was twofold : he did not yield his pre-eminence 
before any younger writer to the very last, and he preserved a singular 
uniformity in public taste in poetry by the tact with wlxich he produced his 
contributions at welcome moments, not too often, nor too irregularly, nor so 
fantastically as to endanger his hold on the popular suffrage. He suffered 
no perceptible mental decay, even in the extremity of age, and on his 
deathbed, in his eighty-fourth year, composed a lyric as perfect in its technical 
delicacy of form as any which he had written in his prime. Tennyson, 
therefore, was a power of a static species : he was able, by the vigour and 
uniformity of his gifts, to hold English poetry stationary for sixty years, a 
feat absolutely unparalleled elsewhere; and the result of various revolutionary 
movements in prosody and style made during the Victorian age was merely 
in every case temporary. There was an explosion, the smoke rolled away, 
and Tennyson's statue stood exactly where it did before. 

In this pacific and triumphant career certain critical moments may be 
mentioned. In each of his principal writings Tennyson loved to sum up 
a movement of popular speculation. In 1847 feminine education -wbb in 
the air, and the poet published his serio-comic or sentimentalist-satiric 
educational narrative of the Princess^ the most artificial of his works, a 
piece of long-drawn exquisite inarivaudage in the most softly gorgeous 
blank verse. In 1850, by inevitable selection, Tennyson succeeded Words- 
worth as Laureate, and published anonymously the monumental elegy of 
In Memoriam. This poem had been repeatedly taken up since the death, 
seventeen years before, of its accomplished and beloved subject, Arthur 
Hallam. As it finally appeared, the anguish of bereavement was toned 
down by time, and an atmosphere of philosophic resignation tempered the 
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whole. What began in a spasmodic record of memories and intolerable 
regret, closed in a confession of faith and a repudiation of the right to 
despair. The skill of Tennyson enabled him to conceal this irregular and 
fragmentary construction ; but In Memoriam remains a disjointed edifice, 
with exquisitely carved chambers and echoing corridors that lead to nothing. 
It introduced into general recognition a metrical form, perhaps invented 
by Ben Jonson, at once so simple and so salient, that few since Tennyson 
have ventured to repeat it, in spite of his extreme success. 

The Crimean War deeply stirred the nature of Tennyson, and his 
agitations are reflected in the most feverish and irregular of all his principal 
compositions, the Maud of 1855. This volume contains ample evidence 
of a hectic condition of feeling. It is strangely experimental; in it the 
poet passes on occasion further from the classical standards of style than 
anywhere else, and yet he rises here and there into a rose-flushed ecstasy 
of plastic beauty that reminds us of what the statue must have seemed a 
moment after the breath of the Goddess inflamed it. The volume of 1855 
is an epitome of all Tennyson in quintessence — the sumptuous, the simple, 
the artificial, the eccentric qualities are here ; the passionately and brilliantly 
uplifted, the morbidly and caustically harsh moods find alternate expression j 
the notes of nightingale and night-jar are detect*id in the strange antiphonies 
of this infinitely varied collection. 

For the remainder of his long life Tennyson concentrated his talents 
mainly on one or two themes or classes of work. He desired to excel 
in epic narrative and in the drama. It will be found that most of his 
exertions in these last five-and-twenty years took this direction. From his 
early youth he had nourished the design of accomplishing that task which 
so many of the great poets of England had vainly desired to carry out, 
namely, the celebration of the national exploits of King Arthur. In 1859 
the first instalment of of the King was, after many tentative experi- 

ments, fairly placed before the public, and in 1872 the series closed. In 
1875 Tennyson issued his first drama. Queen Mary; and in spite of the 
opposition of critical opinion, on the stage and off it, he persisted in the 
successive production of six highly elaborated versified plays, of which, 
at length, one, Becket, prpved a practical success on the boards. That the 
enforced issue of these somewhat unwelcome dramas lessened the poet's 
hold over the public was obvious, and almost any other man in his seventy- 
sixth year would have acquiesced. But the artistic energy of Tennyson 
was unconquerable, and with a juvenile gusto and a marvellous combination 
of politic tact and artistic passion the aged poet called the public back to 
him with the four irresistible volumes of ballads, idyls, songs, and narratives 
of which the Tiresias of 1885 was the first, and the Death of (Bnone of 1892 
the fourth. It would Be idle to pretend that the enchanting colours were 
not a little faded, the romantic music slightly dulled, in these last accomplish- 
ments ; yet, if they showed something of the wear and tear of years, they 
were no "dotages,” to use Dryden’s phrase, but the characteristic and 
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still admirable exercises of a very great poet who simply was no longer 
young. When, at length, Tennyson passed away, it was in the midst of 
such a paroxysm of national grief as has marked the demise of no other 
English author. With the just and reverent sorrow for so dear a head, 
something of exaggeration and false enthusiasm doubtless mingled. The 
fame of Tennyson is still, and must for some years continue to be, an 
element of disturbance in our literary history. A generation not under 
the spell of his personal magnificence of mien will be called upon to 
decide what his final position among the English poets is to be, and 
before that happens the greatest of the Victorian luminaries will' probably, 
for a moment at least, be shorn of some of his beams. 

The long-drawn popularity of the mellifluous and polished poetry of 
Tennyson would probably have resulted, in the hands of his imitators, 
in a fatal laxity and fluidity of style. But it was happily counteracted 
by the example of Robert Browning, who asserted the predominance 
of the intellect in analytic production, and adopted forms which by their 
rapidity and nakedness were specially designed not to cover up the mental 
process. If the poetry of the one was like a velvety lawn, that of the 
other resembled the rocky bed of a river, testifying in every inch to the 
volume and velocity of tl:e intellectual torrent which formed it. So, a 
couple of centuries before, the tumultuous brain of Donne had been 
created to counterpoise and correct the voluptuous sweetness of the school 
of Spenser. If any mind more original and powerful than Browning's 
had appeared in English poetry since Donne, it was Dryden, in whose 
masculine solidity, and daring, hurrying progression of ideas, not a little 
of the author of The Ring and the Book may be divined. But if Donne 
had subtlety and Dryden weight, in Browning alone can be found, com- 
bined with these qualities, a skill in psychological analysis probably un- 
rivalled elsewhere save by Shakespeare, but exerted, not in dramatic relation 
of character with character, but in self-dissecting monologue or web of 
intricate lyrical speculation. 

In Browning and Tennyson alike, the descent from the romantic writers 
of the beginning of the century was direct and close. Each, even Browning 
with his cosmopolitan tendencies, was singularly English in his line of 
descendence, and but little affected by exotic forces. Each had gaped at 
Byron and respected Wordsworth ; each had been dazzled by Shelley and 
given his heart to Keats. There is no more interesting object-lesson in 
literature than this example of the different paths along which the same 
studies directed two poets of identical aims. Even the study of the 
Greeks, to which each poet gave his serious attention, led them further 
and further from one another, and we may find what resemblance we 
may between Tithanus and Cleott^ where the technical form is, for once, 
identical. Tennyson, loving the phrase, the expression, passionately, and 
smoothing it and caressing it as a sculptor touches and retouches the 
marmoreal bosom of a nymph, stands at the very poles from Browning, 
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to whom the verbiage is an imperfect conductor of thoughts too fiery 
and too irreconcilable for balanced speech, and in whom the craving to 
pour forth redundant ideas, half-molten in the lava turmoil, is not to be 
resisted. There have been sculptors of this class, too— -Michelangelo, 
Rodin — ^hardly to be recognised as of the same species as their brethren, 
from Praxiteles to Chapu. But the plastic art embraces them all, as 
poetry is glad to own, not the Lotus-Eaters only, but Sordcllo also, and 
even Fifine at t&e Fair. 

The course of Browning’s fame did not run with the Tennysonian 
smooothness any more than that of his prosody. After early successes, in 
a modified degree — Paracelsus (1835), even Strafford (1837) — the strenuous 
epic narrative of Sordello (1840), written in a sort of crabbed shorthand 
which even the elect could hardly penetrate, delayed his appreciation 
and cast him back for many years. The name of Robert Browning became 
a byword for wilful eccentricity and inter-lunar darkness of style. The 
successive numbers of Bells and Potnegranates (1841-46) found him few 
admirers in a cautious public thus forewarned against his “obscurity,” 
and even Pippa Passes, in spite of its enchanting moral and physical 
beauty, was eyed askance. Not till 1855 did Robert Browning escape 
from the designation of “ that unintelligible man who married the poet " ; 
but the publication of the tw'O volumes of Men and Women, in which 
the lyrical and impassioned part of his genius absolutely culminated, 
displayed, to the few who have eyes to see, a poet absolutely independent 
and of the highest rank. 

Then began, and lasted for fifteen years, a period in which Browning, 
to a partial and fluctuating degree, was accepted as a power in English 
verse, with his little band of devotees, his wayside altars blazing with half- 
prohibited sacrifice ; the ofl&cial criticism of tiie hour no longer absolutely 
scandalised, but anxious, so far as possible, to minimise the effect of all 
this rough and eccentric, yet not “spasmodic” verse. In Dramatis Persona 
(1864), published after the death of his wife, some numbers seemed glaringly 
intended to increase the scandal of obscurity ; in others, notably in Rabbi 
Ben Esra, heights were scaled of melodious and luminous thought, which 
could, by the dullest, be no longer overlooked ; and circumstances were 
gradually preparing for the great event of 1868, when the publication of 
the first volume of The Ring and the Book saw the fame of Browning, so 
long smouldering in vapour, burst forth in a glare that for a moment 
drowned the pure light of Tennyson himself. 

From this point Browning was sustained at the height of reputation 
until his death. He was at no moment within ^hailing distance of Tennyson 
in popularity, but among the ruling class of cultivated persons he enjoyed 
the splendours of extreme celebrity. He was, at last, cultivated and wor- 
shipped in a mode unparalleled, studied during his lifetime as a classic, 
made the object of honours in their very essence, it might have been 
presupposed, posthumous. After 1868 he lived for more than twenty 
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years, publishing a vast amount of verse, contained in eighteen volumes, 
mostly of the old analytic kind, and varying in subject rather than in 
character. In these he showed over and over again the durable force of 
his vitality, which in a very unusual degree paralleled that of Tennyson. 
But although so constantly repeating the stroke, he cannot be said to have 
changed its direction, and the volume of the blow grew less. The publica- 
tion of these late books was chiefly valuable as keeping alive popular interest 
in the writer, and as thus leading fresh generations of readers to what he 
had published up to 1868. 

As a poet and as a prose writer Matthew Arnold really addressed two ^ 
different generations. It is not explained why Arnold waited until his ' 
thirty-eighth year before opening with a political pamphlet the extensive 
series of his prose works. As a matter of fact it was not until 1865 that, 
with his Essays in Criticism, he first caught the ear of the public. But by 
that time his career as a poet was almost finished. It is by the verses he 
printed between 1849 and 1855 that Matthew Arnold put his stamp upon 
English poetry, although he added characteristic things at intervals almost 
until the time of his death in 1888. But to comprehend his place in the 
history of literature we ought to consider Arnold twice over — firstly as a 
poet matiire in 1850, secondly as a prose-writer whose masterpieces date 
from 1865 to 1873. In the former capacity, after a long struggle on the 
part of the critics to exclude him from Parnassus altogether, it becomes 
generally admitted that his is considerably the largest name between the 
generation of Tennyson and Browning and that of the so-called pre- 
Raphaelites. Besides the exquisite novelty of the voice, something was 
distinctly gained in the matter of Arnold’s early poetry — a new atmosphere 
of serene thought was here, a philosophical quality less passionate and 
tumultuous, the music of life deepened and strengthened. Such absolute 
purity as his is rare in English poetry ; Arnold in his gravity and distinction 
is like a translucent tarn among the mountains. Much of his verse is a 
highly finished study in the manner of Wordsworth, tempered with the 
love of Goethe and of the Greeks, carefully avoiding the perilous Tenny- 
sonian note. His efforts to obtain the Greek effect led Matthew Arnold 
mto amorphous choral experiments, and, on the whole, he was an indifferent 
metrist. But his devotion to beauty, the composure, simplicity, and 
dignity of his temper, and his deep moral sincerity, gave to his poetry a 
singular charm which may prove as durable as any element in modern 
verse. 

The Arnold of the prose was superficially a very different writer. Con- 
ceiving that the English controversialists, on whatever subject, had of late 
been chiefly engaged in "beating the bush with deep emotion, but never 
starting the hare," he made the discovery of the hare his object. In other 
words, in literature, in politics, in theology, he set himself to divide faith from 
superstition, to preach a sweet reasonableness, to seize the essence of things, 
to war against prejudice and ignorance and national self-conceit. He was 
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full of that "amour des choses de Tesprit'' which Guizot had early perceived 
in him; he was armed with a delicious style, trenchant, swift, radiantly 
humorous ; but something made him inaccessible, his instincts were fine and 
kindly without being really sympathetic, and he was drawn away from his 
early lucidity to the use of specious turns of thought and sophisms. We 
live too close to him, and in an intellectual atmosphere of which he is too 
much a component part, to be certain how far his beautiful ironic prose- 
writings will have durable influence. At the present moment his prestige 

suffers from the publication of two pos- 
thumous volumes of letters, in which the 
excellence of Matthew Arnold's heart is 
illustrated, but which are almost without 
a flash of genius. But his best verses 
are incomparable, and they will float him 
into immortality. 

Matthew Arnold (1822-1888) was the 
eldest son of Dr. Thomas Arnold (1795-1842), 
afterwards Head-master of Rugby, and of his 
wife, Mary Penrose. He was born on Christmas 
Eve, 1822, at Laleham, on the Thames, whence 
the whole family moved in 1828 to Rugby. When 
he was eight, Matthew Arnold returned to Lale- 
ham, to be under the teaching of his uncle, the 
Rev. John Bucldand ; and in his fourteenth year 
he proceeded to Winchester, but only for a 
year. In August 1B37 he entered Rugby 
School, the school-house being his home. In 
1840 he published anonymously his poem called 
JIaric at Rome^ and was elected to a scholarship 
at Balliol. He went up to Oxford in October 
1841. In 1843 he won the Newdigatc Prize 
with his poem, CromwetL Arnold was elected a 
Fellow of Oriel in 1845, went back as a 
master to Rugby, but in 1847 he was appointed 
by Lord Lansdowne his private secretary, and came up to London to reside. During 
his Oxford days he had been occupying himself much with poetry, and the result was 
seen in the slender volume, The Strayed Reveller^ which he published in 1 849. In 
1851 Matthew Arnold settled down to what was to prove the humdrum occupation of 
the remainder of his life, being appointed an inspector of schools ; in the same year 
he married. In 1852 was published his second collection of poems, Rmpedocks 
Etna, but this was withdrawn from circulation before fifty copies were sold. Some 
of the pieces already published, with many others, were given to the world in tht 
two-volume collection of Matthew Arnold’s Poems (1853-55). Engaged in "fighting 
the battle of life as an Inspector of Schools," Arnold did little literary work for 
^veral years. His silence was hardly broken by the tragedy of Metope, and by one or 
two pamphlets, but in 1861 he began his career as a critic by issuing his first treatise 
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On Translating Homer, Meanwhile, he had been making himself well acquainted 
with the movement of cultivated thought on the Continent, both by reading French 
and German books and by repeated visits to European centres of education. Among 
those with whom he formed 
personal relations were Sainte- 
Beuve, George Sand, Prosper 
Merimde, and Guizot. His 
French Eton appeared in 1S64, 
and it seemed likely that 
hlatthew Arnold might remain 
known to the general public as 
a brilliant, but rather para- 
doxical and “jaunty” occa- 
sional writer on educational 
questions- But in May 1857 
he had been elected Professor 
of Poetry at Oxford, and his 
remarkable influence had 
begun to radiate further and 
further in a semi-private way. In 1865, however, he was at length persuaded to 
publish a volume of selected lectures, under the title of Essays in Criticising and 
this book placed him, at the age of forty-three, suddenly in the front rank of living 

English critics. From 
this time forth the 
interest of his literary 
utterances far out- 
balanced those of his 
educational. In 1867 
he published Hew 
Poems (in which 
“Thyrsis” appeared 
for the first time), and 
in 1869 collected his 
poetical works. In 
prose the most remark- 
able of his utterances 
at this time was the 
treatise On the Study of 
Celtic Literature^ 1867. 
Matthew Arnold was 
directed on several 

successive occasions to investigate the systems of education which prevailed in France, 
Italy, Germany, Holland, and Switzerland. This had involved, particularly in 1865 and 
t866, much interesting Continental travel ; the results were published in his Schools and 
Universities on the Continent of 1868. Arnold now began to turn more and more to 
controversial topics, in which pure literature gave way to the consideration of religion 
and politics. Of this new direction given to his talent, the first-fruits were seen in 
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Culture and Anarchy ^ 1869, followed by SU Paul and Protestantism, 1870- One of 
the most brilliant but, at the time, least appreciated of his books was Friendship'' s 
Garland, 1871. Literature and Dogma followed in 1873, in which year Matthew 
Arnold left Harrow, where he had long resided, and took a house at Pains Hill, 
Cobham, which was his home during the remainder of his life- He now began a 
period of strenuous and smooth progress, in his official work, in controversy, in 
literature, the course of which is scarcely marked except by the dates of publication 
of his successive volumes — God and the Bihle^ LAst Essays on Church and 

Religion^ 1877 3 Mixed Essays, 1879 ; Irish Essays, 1882 — in all of which his aim 
was to lead a revolution against “the sombreness and narrowness of the religious 
world” in modem England, “and the rigid hold it has so long had upon us.” He 
showed a return of thought to poetry in two little volumes of selection and criticism 
of Wordsworth (1879) and Byron (1881). During these years Matthew Arnold 
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travelled very frequently on the Continent, where he kept up his literary and educa- 
tional connections; and in 1883-84 and 1886 he visited the United States, on the 
former occasion lecturing extensively. Matthew Arnold suffered from constitutional 
and perhaps hereditary tendency to heart disease, which had long been postponed 
by the excellent general health which he enjoyed- He had been warned, however, 
to avoid violent exertion, but on the isth of April 1888, as he was at Liverpool in 
expectation of the arrival of his elder daughter from America, he is said to have 
vaulted lightly, so well did he feel, over a railing. This was probably the cause of 
his abrupt death an hour or two afterwards. He was buried at Laleham. Matthew 
Arnold was a tall, powerfully-built man, with a marked manner which was somewhat 
unjustly mistaken for affectation. He was genial and humane, an enemy to priggish- 
ness and presumption, easily pleased with the world’s good things, “yet, with all 
this, agitated, stretchmg out his arms for something beyond,” as the editor of his 
Letters (i 895) puts it He had a singular combination of effusion and reserve, appearing 
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in the midst of agreeable acquaintances to be one of the most courteous, and even 
the most playful, but persevering under all conditions, and taking with him to the grave 
the secret of his innermost beliefs and aspirations. 
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From “ Sohrab and Rustum.” 

So in the sand lay Rustum by his son. 

And night came dovi*n over the solemn wast^ 
And the two gazing hosts, and that sole pair, 

And darken’d all ; and a cold fog, with night, 
Crept from the Oxus. Soon a hum arose, 

As of a great assembly loosed, and fires 
Began to twinkle through the fog : for now 
Both armies moved to camp, and took their meal : 
The Persians took it on the open sands 
Southward ; the Tartars by the river marge : 

And Rustum and his son were left alone. 
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—But the majestic River floated on, 

Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 

Into the frosty starlight, and there mov’d, 

Rejoicing, through the hush’d Chorasmian waste, 
Under the solitary moon : he flow’d 
Right for the Polar Star, past Orgunj&, 

Brimmmg, and bright, and large : then sands begin 
To hem his watery march, and dam his streams, 
And split his currents ; that for many a league 
The shorn and parcell’d Oxus strains along 
Through beds of sand and matted rushy isles— 
Oxus, forgetting the bright speed he had 
In his high mountain cradle in Pamere, 

A foil’d circuitous wanderer till at last 
The long’d-fbr dash of waves is heard, and wide 
His luminous home of waters opens, bright 
And tranquil, from whose floor the new-bath’d stars 
Emerge, and shine upon the Aral Sea. 

To Marguerite. 

Yes : in the sea of life enisl’d, 

With echoing straits between us thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild. 

We mortal millions live altwe, 

—•The islands feel tlie enclasping flow, 

And then their endless bounds they know. 

But when the moon their hollows lights 
And they are swept by balms of spring, 

And in their glens, on starry nights. 

The nightingales divinely sing, 

And lovely notes, from shore to shore. 

Across the sounds and channels pour ; 

Oh then a longing like despair 
Is to their &rthest caverns sent; 

—For surely once, they feel, we were 
Parts of a single continent. 

Now round us spreads the watery plain— 

Oh might our marges meet again 1 

Who ondePd, that their longing's fire 
Should be, as soon as kindled, cool’d? 

Who renders vain their deep desire? 

—A God, a God their severance rul’d ; 

And bade betwixt their shores to be 
The unplumVd, salt, estranging sea. 

Shakspeare. 

Others abide our question. Thou art free. 

We ask and ask ; Thou smilest and art still, 
Out-topping knowledge. For the loftiest hill 
That to the stars uncrowns his majesty. 

Planting his steadfast footsteps in the sea, 

Making the Heaven of Heavens his dwellin^^plac^ 
Spares but the cloudy border of his base 
To the foil’d searching of mortality : 
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And thou, who didst the stars and sunbeams knoW| 

Self-school’d, self-scann’d, self-honour ’d, self-secure^ 

Didst walk on Earth uijguess’d at. Better so ! 

All pains the immortal spirit must endure, 

All weakness that impairs, all griefs that bow, 

Find their sole voice in that victorious brow. 

From “The Church of Brou.*’ 

So sleep, for ever sleep, O Marble Pair I 
And if ye wake, let it be then, when feir 
On the carv’d Western Front a flood of light 
Streams from the setting sun, and colours bright 
Prophets, transfigur’d Saints, and Martyrs brave, 

In the vast western window of the nave ; 

And on the pavement round the Tomb there glints 
A chequer-work of glowing sapphire tints, 

And amethyst, and ruby ; — ^then unclose 
Your eyelids on the stone where ye repose, 

And from your broider*d pillows lift your heads. 

And rise upon your cold white marble beds. 

And looking down on the warm rosy tints 
That chequer, at your feet, the illumin’d flints. 

Say — “ IV/ta^ is this f we are in bliss-forgiven — 

Behold the fofveinent of the courts of Heaven P ' — 

Or let it be on autumn nights, when rain 
Doth rustlingly above your heads complain 
On the smooth leaden roof, and on the walls 
Shedding her pensive light at intervals 
The moon through the clerestoiy windows shines, 

And the wind washes in the mountain pines. 

Then, gazing up through the dim pillars high, 

The foliag’d marble forest where ye lie, 

“ Hush — ^ ye will say — “ it is eternity I 

This is the glimmering verge of Heaven^ and these 

The columns of the Heavenly Palaces? 

And in the sweeping of the wind your ear 
The passage of the Angels’ wings will hear, 

And on the lichen-crusted leads above 
The rustle of the eternal rain of Love. 

Charlotte Bronte died in 1855, Thackeray in 1862, Elizabeth Gaskell 
in 1865. George Eliot, although born in the same decade, began to 
write so late in life and survived so long that she seemed to be part of a 
later generation. From the death of Dickens in 1870 to her own in 
1880, she was manifestly the most prominent novelist in England. Yet 
it is important to realise that, like all the other Victorian novelists of* 
eminence until we reach Mr. George Meredith, she was born in the rich 
second decade of the century. It was not until some years after the death 
of Charlotte Bronte that Scenes of Clerical Life revealed a talent which 
owed much to the bold, innovating spirit of that great woman, but which 
was evidently exercised by a more academic hand- The style of these 
short episodes was so delicately brilliant that their hardness was scarcely 
apparent. 
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The Scenes certainly gave promise of a writer in the first rank. In 
Adam Bede, an elaboiate romance of bygone provincial manners, this 
promise was repeated, although, by an attentive ear, the undertone of 
the mechanism was now to be detected. In the Mill on the Floss and 
Silas Mamer a curious phenomenon appeared — George Eliot divided into 
two personages. The close observer of nature, mistress of laughter and 

tears, exquisite in the in- 
tensity of cumulative emo- 
tion, was present still, but 
she receded ; the mechani- 
cian, overloading her page 
with pretentious matter, 
working out her scheme 
as if she were building a 
steam-engine, came more 
and more to the front. In 
Felix Holt and on to Daniel 
Deronda the second per- 
sonage preponderated, and 
our ears were deafened by 
the hum of the philoso- 
phical machine, the balance 
of scenes and sentences, 
the intolerable artificiality 
of the whole construction. 

George Eliot is a very 
curious instance of the 
danger of self-cultivation. 
No writer was ever more 
anxious to improve herself 
and conquer an absolute 
mastery over her material. 
But she did not observe, as 
she entertained the labo- 
rious process, that she was . 
losing those natural accom- 
plishments which infinitely outshone the philosophy and science which she so 
painfully acquired. She was bom to please, but unhappily she persuaded 
herself, or was persuaded, that her mission was to teach the world, to lift its 
moral tone, and, in consequence, an agreeable rustic writer, with a charming 
humour and very fine sympathetic nature, found herself gradually uplifted 
until, about 1875, she sat enthroned on an educational tripod, an almost 
ludicrous pythoness. From the very first she had been weak in that quality 
which more than any other is needed by a novelist, imaginative invention. 
So long as she was humble, and was content to reprodube, with the skilful 
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subtlety of her art, what she had personally heard and seen, her work had 
delightful merit. But it was an unhappy day when she concluded that 
strenuous effort, references to a hundred abstruse writers, and a whole 
technical system of rhetoric would do the wild-wood business of native 
imagination. The intellectual self-sufficiency of George Eliot has suffered 
severe chastisement. At the present day scant justice is done to her 
unquestionable distinction of intellect or to the emotional intensity of 
much of her early work. 

Mary Ann Evans (1819-1880), who is commonly known by her pen-name as 
George Eliot, was the third child of Robert Evans, a IMethodist estate agent, and his 
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wife, Christina Pearson. She was bom at Arbury Farm, near Nuneaton, in Warwick- 
shire on the 22nd of November 1S19. Four months later the family moved to a 
house in the same parish, called Griff, where all her childhood and youth were spent 
George Eliot’s early novels are full of transcripts of her life in these “our midland 
plains.” In 1832 to 1835 she was at the school of some Baptist ladies at Coventry, 
and in 1836, after the death of her mother and the marriage of her elder sister, 
Mary Ann took charge of the household at Griff, becoming, we are told, what she 
continued to be through life, an exemplary housewife. She was solitary, but she read 
with extreme voracity, mainly in the direction of theology and history. Early in 
1841 her father and she took a house in the town of Coventry, and Mary Ann 
formed for the first time some intellectual companionships, particularly in the family 
of Charles Bray, a philanthropical ribbon-manufacturer. Under their influence 
she rapidly lost her evangelical faiths and in 1842 definitely separated herself from 
all forms of worship. In 1846 she published anonymously a translation of Strauss’s 
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JJfi of JesuSf the expenses of which were paid by some Radical enthusiasts : this work 
occupied Mary Ann Evans for two years. The next three years were mainly devoted 
to tending her aged father, whose constitution was now breaking up; he died in 

1849. She was so much exhausted by nursing him, that the Brays took her forcibly 
away for a long rest on the Continent, and she remained in Geneva until the spring of 

1850. Always strenuously desirous of mental improvement, she devoted herself in 
Switzerland to the study of experimental physics. After her return to England, she 
was induced to write for the Westminster Reviffw^ which published her first article 
in January 1851 ; later in the year she became assistant editor of this periodical, and 

came up to live in London. She now 
met George Henry Lewes (1817- 
187S), a brilliant miscellaneous writer of 
that day, “a man of heart and consci- 
ence, wearing the mask of flippancy.” 
Their tastes coincided, and in 1854 Mary 
Ann, or as she now called herself Marian 
Evans, consented, as he was precluded 
from marriage, to join his life. They 
lived together for some time at Weimar 
and in Berlin, while Lewes was compos- 
ing the most durable of his many pro- 
ductions, his Life of Goethe^ ^^55 i 
Germany Mary Ann Evans formed many 
valuable acquaintances among men of 
art, science, and philosophy. She and 
Lewes returned to England, and settled 
together at Richmond in the autumn of 
1855. Under the pseudonym of George 
Eliot she now, at the age of thirty-seven, 
adopted the profession of literature She 
had long entertained the ‘‘vague dream ” 
of writing stories. Her first experiment 
was Amos Barton^ which appeared in 
1857, and was followed by other short 
novels, collected as See»es of Clerical 
Life in 1858. These attracted some 
fiivourable notice, the secret of their authorship being most jealously guarded. But 
George Eliot had already begun a far more ambitious work, and in 1859 appeared her 
novel of Adam Bede, This placed her, at one bound, among the principal writers of 
her time ; one or two friends now discovered her identity, but from the general public 
it was still concealed. In x86o The Mill on the Floss and in x86i Silas Jifamer con- 
tinued and increased the fame of the concealed “George Eliot” She travelled in Italy, 
and formed the “great project” of composing a vast romance on a crisis of renaissance 
history. This marks, no doubt, a dangerous turn in the chronicle of her own genius, 
for she was now to abandon for the first time the personal experience in the English 
Midland Counties which had hitherto supported her so bravely. The result was 
Romola^ a laborious, ambitious, but slightly disappointing effort of the imagination, 
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which appeared in 1863, the year in which she and Lewes settled at the house in 
North Bank, Regent’s Park, which was to be closely identified with her. The next 
of George Eliot’s novels was Felix Holt^ the Radical^ which appeared in 1866 j this 
was a return to English scenes in a story of the elections of 1832, but it has 
never been considered very successful Still less happy were George Eliot’s excursions 
into poetry, the drama of The Spanish Gyp^^ of 1868, which resulted on a tour in Spain 
made the preceding year, and Agatha^ 1869. In this latter year she began to project a 
novel which was finally called Middlemarch^ and 
was not completed until 1872. The sale of this 
book was very large, and its welcome from the 
critics unprecedented; it was a complex and 
highly-finished study of several lives interwoven 
into a single plan. The mental labour it involved, 
and the conscious apparatus of the whole, were 
scarcely, however, rewarded by the charm of the 
result George Eliot’s hand, in fact, was now 
becoming heavy, and it proved weighty indeed in 
Daniel Deronda^ her “big book” of 1876; this 
was a study of Jewish idealism. In this year 
Lewes and Miss Evans settled in a house at 
Witley, near Godaiming, where they saw a good 
deal of pleasant intellectual society. Here Lewes 
died on the 28th of November 1878. George 
Eliot was severely stricken by this bereavement, 
but in 1879 she published Impressions of Theo^ 
phrastus Such, which is not a novel, but a collec- 
tion of essays and apophthegms. In May 1880 
Miss Evans married an old friend, Mr J. W. 

Cross, and with him visited Italy. In September 
of the same year she was taken ill, and, although 
she rallied, she was never strong again- She 
died, in consequence of a chill, on the 22nd of 
December 1880, at a house she and her hus- 
band had recently taken, 4 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. 

George Eliot was a woman of unusual intellectual 
power, witty, sensible, penetrating, but she laboured 
under the effects of imperfect early training. It can hardly be denied that her 
seriousness degenerated into ponderosity, that she was little at ease with life, and 
that she was touched with the blighting spirit of pedantry. The lifelessness of her 
correspondence is extraordinary; to read her private letters is an affliction hardly 
to be borne. She reflected too much and saw too little, at all events in later 
years. But she was a woman full of fine native qualities, tender, tolerant, au fond 
beautifully simple, devoid of all affectation and grimace. Her heavy, solid coun 
tenance, which resembled to a strange degree the great mask of Savonarola, was 
indicative both of her strength of character and of her limitations. 
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From “Adam Bede.” 

Poor Molly’s tears were dropping fast by this time, and in her desperation at the 
lively movement of the beer-stream towards Alick’s legs, she was converting her apron 
into a mop, while Mrs. Poyser, opening the cupboard, turned a blighting eye upon her. 

“Ah,” she went on, “you’ll do no good wP crying an’ making more wet to wipe up. 
It’s all your own wilfulness, as I tell you, for there’s nobody no call to break anything 
if they’ll only go the right way to work. But wooden folks had need ha’ wooden things 
t* handle. And here must I take the brown-and-white jug, as it’s niver been used three 
times this year, and go down i’ the cellar myself, and belike catch my death, and be 
laid up wi’ inflammation. . . .” 

Mrs. Poyser had turned round from the cupboard with the brown-and-white jug in 
her hand, when she caught sight of something at the other end of the kitchen : perhaps 
it was because she was already trembling and nervous that the apparition had so strong 
an effect on her ; perhaps jug-breaking, like other crimes, has a contagious influence. 
However it was, she stared and started like a ghost-seer, and the precious brown-and- 
white jug fell to the ground, parting for ever with its spout and handle. 

“Did ever anybody see the like?” she said, with a suddenly lowered tone, after a 
moment’s bewildered glance round the room. “The jugs are bewitched, / think. It’s 
them nasty glazed handles — ^they slip o’er the finger like a snail.” 

“Why, thee’st let thy own whip fly i’ thy face,” said her husband, who had now joined 
in the laugh of the young ones. 

“It’s all very fine to look on and grin,” rejoined Mrs. Poyser; “but there’s times 
when the crockery seems alive, an* flies out o* your hand like a bird. It’s like ihe glass, 
sometimes, *ull crack as it stands. What is to be broke ixtill be broke, for I never dropped 
a thing i’ my life for want o’ holding it, else I should never ha’ kept the crockery all these 
’cars as I bought at my own wedding. And, Hetty, are you mad? Whativer do you 
mean by coming down i’ that way, and making one think as there’s a ghost a-walking i’ 
th* house?” 

A new outburst of laughter, while Mrs. Poyser was speaking, was caused, less by her 
sudden conversion to a fatalistic view of jug-breaking, than by that strange appearance 
of Hetty, which had startled her aunt. The little minx had found a black gown of her 
aunt^s, and pinned it close round her neck to look like Dinah’s, had made her hair as 
flat as she could, and had tied on one of Dinah's high-crowned borderless net-caps. 
The thought of Dinah’s pale grave face and mild grey eyes, which the sight of the gown 
and cap brought with it, made it a laughable surprise enough to see them replaced by 
Hetty’s round rosy cheeks and coquettish dark eyes. The boys got off their chairs and 
jumped round her, clapping their hands, and even Alick gave a low ventral laugh as he 
looked up from his beans. Under cover of the noise, Mrs. Poyser went into the back 
kitchen to send Nancy into the cellar with the great pewter measure, which had some 
chance of being free from bewitchment. 


Fro.m “ Silas Marker.” 

When Mamet’s sensibility returned, he continued the action which had been 
arrested, and closed his door, unaware of the chasm in his consciousness, unaware of 
any intermediate change, except that the light had grown dim, and that he was chilled 
and feint. He thought he had been too long standing at the door and looking out 
Turning towards the hearth, where the two logs had fallen apart, and sent forth only 
a red uncertain glimmer, he seated himself on his fireside chair, and was stooping to 
push his logs together, when, to his blurred vision, it seemed as if there were gold on the 
floor in front of the hearth. Gold 1 — ^his own gold — ^brought back to him as mysteriously 
as it had been taken away I He felt his heart begin to beat violently, and for a few 
moments he was unable to stretch out his hand and grasp the restored treasure. The 
heap of gold seemed to glow and get larger beneath his agitated gaze. He leaned 
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forward at last, and stretched forth his hand ; but instead of the hard coin with the 
familiar resisting outline, his fingers encounteted soft warm curls. In utter amazement, 
Silas fell on his knees and bent his head low to examine the marvel : it was a sleeping 
child — a round, fair thing, with soft yellow rings all over its head. Could this be his 
little sister come back to him in a dream— his little sister whom he had carried about 
in his arms for a year before she died, when he was a small boy without shoes or 
stockings? That was the first thought that darted across Silas’s blank wonderment. 
Was it a dream? He rose to his feet again, pushed his logs together, and, throwing 
on some dried leaves and sticks, raised a flame ; but the flame did not disperse the 
vision — it only lit up more distinctly the little round form of the child, and its shabby 
clothing. It was very much like his little sister. Silas sank into his chair powerless, 
under the double presence of an inexplicable surprise and a hurrying influx of memories. 
How and when had the child come in without his knowledge? He had never been 
beyond the door. 

Two writers of less pretension exceeded George Eliot as narrators, 
though neither equalled her in essential genius at her best. In ANTHONY 
Trollope English middle-class life 
found a close and loving portrait- 
painter, not too critical to be in- 
dulgent nor too accommodating to 
have flashes of refreshing satire. 

The talent of Trollope forms a 
link between the closer, more per- 
spicuous naturalism of Jane Austen 
and the realism of a later and 
coarser school. The cardinal merit 
of the irregular novels of Charles 
Reade was their intrepidity; the 
insipid tendency of the early Vic- 
torians to deny the existence of 
instinct received its death-blow 
from the sturdy author of Griffith 
Gaunt, who tore the pillows from 
all armholes, and, by his hatred of 
what was artificial, sacerdotal, and 
effeminate, prepared the way for a 
freer treatment of experience. His 
style, although not without serious 
blemishes, and ill sustained, has 
vigorous merits. Through the virile directness of Charles Reade runs the 
chain which binds Mr. George Meredith and Mr. Hardy to the early Victorian 
novelists. 

Anthony Trollope (1815-1882) was bom in Keppel Street, Russell Square, in 
April 1815. His father was an uirsuccessful and unamiable barrister, but his mother, 
Frances [Milton] Trollope (1780-1863) was a genial woman of high capadty, and 
herself the writer of some very entertaining books. Anthony was the third son of 
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this couple; an elder brother, Thomas Adolphus Trollope (1810-1892), also achieved 
distinction as a novelist In spite of their father’s pecuniary straits, the elder children 
were well educated; but Anthony, although he went to Harrow in 1822, to Winchester 
in 1827, and back to Harrow in 1830, could not be sent to a university. After leaving 
school in 1833 he was a tutor at Brussels for some time, but entered the service of the 
English Post Office in 1834. He held this appointment, now in London, now in 
Ireland, until 1867. Anthony Trollope was over thirty before his thoughts turned 
to literature. He had been living a shabby, reckless kind of existence in Ireland, at 

a place called Banagher in King’s 
County. H ere he became familiar with 
amusing types of character, which he 
at length, having in the meanwhile 
been transferred to Clonmel, depicted 
in his first novel, The Macdermots of 
Ballycloran^ 1847. He wrote, how- 
ever, a good many stories before he 
hit upon his real vein. It may be 
said that his career begins, in the true 
sense, with The Warden of 1855, fol- 
lowed by a still more admirable novel, 
Barchesfer Towers^ 1^57. His long 
apprenticeship in Ireland came to a 
close in 1859, when he was transferred 
to London, after a trip on post-office 
business to the West Indies. This was 
a fortunate year in the life of Anthony 
Trollope, for he was asked to write 
a novel for the newly-established 
Comhill Magazine^ and produced 
Frafnley Parsonage under pressure from 
Thackeray* The opening number was 
full of brilliant contributions, but 
Trollope’s novel came first; as he 
said, “at this banquet the saddle of 
mutton was served before the delica- 
cies.” This made Trollope, who was 
hitherto little known, universally famous, 
and from this moment until the end 
of his life he never paused in the incessant and highly lucrative production of 
novels. After his retirement from the Civil Service, Trollope visited America, Australia, 
South Africa, and Iceland : he was an indomitable traveller. But his home was I^ondon, 
and wherever he was he performed his mechanical quota of penmanship every day. 
Perhaps the best of all his novels was The Last Chronicle of Barset, 1867, but he 
produced many books which were read with ecstasy by thousands, and which it will 
always be a pleasure to read. His biographies, histories, and books of travel were 
less interesting. Anthony Trollope, who had overtaxed his apparently limitless 
vitality, suffered a stroke of paralysis in November 1882, and died on the 6th 
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ot December. He was a large, hearty, bearded man, with a loud voice, who loved 
two things better than all others — foxhunting and whist He left an Autobiography 
which was printed in 1883; this is a very honest book, but it took the public too 
naively into the author's confidence as to his methods of composition, and he lost 
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Facsiinile Letter from Anthony Trollope to Mr. Triibner 

his dientble rather suddenly in consequence. It is a mistake to explain in too matter- 
of-fact a way how these things are done. 

Charles Reade (1814-1884) was bom at Ipsden, in Oxfordshire, on the 8th of Chants 
June 1814. He was educated mainly at home, until in 1831 he proceeded to 
Magdalen College, Oxford, with which he continued to be connected for the rest of 
his career, first as Fellow from 1835, as Vinerian Reader from 1842, and finally as 
Vice-President from 1851. He practised at the Bax, and in middle life he began 
to write. His earliest productions were plays, and his first success Masks and 

VOL. IV X 
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Faces in 1852. By this time, however, he had begun to publish fiction, and after 

two agreeable and well-constructed 
novels, Peg Woffington, 1853, and 
Christie Johnstone (a story of Scotch 
fishing life), 1853, Reade published 
It is Nffoer Too Late to Mend, 1856, 
a book w'hich thrilled all classes of the 
public by its romantic force and 
the novelty of its prison and con- 
vict scenes. The Cloister and the 
Hearth, 1861, has been called the 
most fascinating of all historical novels, 
and in Hard Cash, 1863, Reade 
touched the conscience of the British 
nation by his exposure of the way 
in which lunatic asylums were con- 
ducted. But Griffith Gaunt, i866, 
a novel of magnificent virility, stands 
unquestionably at the summit of 
Readers work. From this period his 
art sensibly declined, and his sensa- 
tional romances became exaggerated 
and stagey. The best of the novels 
of his decline was perhaps A Terrible 
Temptation, He had a persistent 
belief in his powers as a playwright, 
and when he could not get a play 
accepted, he would engage a theatre and hire a company of actors for himself. 
Reade was a prodigious worker, 
fiery and indomitable, and he 
collected ‘^documents ”for his 
work in great abundance, 
somewhat as Zola did later on. 

His irascible temper and out- 
spokenness were always involv- 
ing him in public and private 
quarrels, and from’ these he 
did not always emerge un- 
scathed. Charles Reade died 
in London on the nth of 
April 1884, and was buried 
at Willesden. 

A certain tendency to 
the chivalric and athletic 
ideals in life, combining a 
sort of vigorous Young Englandism with enthusiastic discipleship of Carlyle, 
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culminated in the breezy, militant talent of Charles Kingsley. He 'n’as full 
of knightly hopes and generous illusions, a leader of “ Christian Socialists,” a 
tilter against windmills of all sorts. He worked as a radical and sporting 
parson in the country, finding leisure to write incessantly on a hundred 
themes. His early novels, and some of his miscellaneous treatises, written 
half in jest and half in earnest, enjoyed an overwhelming success. But 
Kingsley had no judgment, and he over-estimated the range of his aptitudes. 
He fancied himself to be a con- 
troversialist and an historian. 

He engaged in public contest 
with a strong man better armed 
than himself, and he accepted 
a professorial chair for which 
nothing in his training had 
fitted him. His glory was 
somewhat tarnished, and he 
died sadly and prematurely. 

But his best books have shown 
an extraordinary tenacity of 
life, and though he failed in 
many branches of literature, 
his successes in one or two 
seemed permanent. In verse, 
his ballads are excellent, and 
he made an experiment in 
hexameters which remains the 
best in English. If his early 
socialistic novels begin to be 
obsolete, Hypatia and West- 
ward Ho / have borne the strain 
of forty years, and are as fresh 
as ever. The vivid style of 
Kingsley was characteristic of 
his violent and ill-balanced, but 
exquisitely cheery nature. 

Charles Kingsl^ (1819-1875) was a son of the vicar of Holne, in South Devon, 
where he was bom on the izth of June 1819. He wandered from school to school 
in his childhood, to the Fen Coimtry, to North Devon, to Clifton, to Cornwall, 
and these aspects of English scenes deeply impressed his memory. His father became 
rector of Chelsea, and Charles was a student at King’s Collie, London, from 1836 to 
1838. He then matriculated at Magdalen College, Cambridge, and in 1842 took his 
degree. He was now appointed curate of Eversley, in Hampshire, and rector in 1844 ; 
he retained this living until the end of his life. From a veiy early date poetry and 
sociology, as it was then understood, began to fill the thoughts of Kingsley. His first 
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book of verse was The Saints Tragedy^ 1848 ; in theology, Twenty-Five J illage Sermons^ 
1849 ; in prose fiction, Alton Locke^ 1850. In the last-mentioned novel, and in Yeasty 

1851, Kingsley poured forthwith fiery eagerness his reflections and observations on 
the social conditions of the time, disturbed as they had then lately been by the breath 
of revolution blown across the world. His writings now became extremely numerous, 
and both his qualities and his defects were clearly in such diatribes in modified 
Carlylese as Cheap Clothes and Nastyy 1850. His study of late Greek antiquity gave 
purity to his manner in two interesting treatises, the study in dialectic called Fhaethony 

1852, and the volume of lectures on Alexandria and Her SckoolSy 1854. The same 
sources of inspiration are visible in what is probably the finest of his books, the glowing 
Alexandrian romance of Hypatia, 1854. His poems, some of them of great vividness 
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and freshness, were collected in 1858, in a volume with Andromeda, his admirably 
sustained effort in hexameters. Kingsley aimed at the exercise of considerable politico- 
ecclesiastical influence, and would have called himself a Christian Socialist and a Radical. 
One of those who was most intimately associated with him has defined him, on the 
other hand, as at heart “a Tory aristocrat tempered by sympathy.” His effect on 
his readers was highly quickening and exciting, although, when we look back, it is 
hard to see that Kingsley had much to offer except stimulus. His later books 
were too abundant, too rapidly written and too fortuitous to retain the serious 
attention of future generations, yet they include an enchanting moral and scientific 
fairy-tale, The Water Babies, 1863, which the world will not willingly let die. 
He published many volumes of sermons, but the youngest remain the best 
and the most characteristic. Early in middle life the amazing brightness and 
breeziness began to decline, and his later years were saddened by disappointment, 
disillusion, and consciousness of failure He was an inglorious professor of 
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modem history at Cambridge from i860 to 18693 he dashed into disastrous 
controversy with Newman in 1864 ; he found no promotion in the Church until, too 
late, he was made a Canon of Westminster in 1873. He sought to recover his 
shattered health in the West Indies, but came back no better, and died at Eversley 
on the 23rd of January 1875. The personal appearance of Charles Kingsley was very 
striking; he was very tall and wiry, with a dark complexion, fiery and hawk-like eyes, 
and very abrupt and decisive movements. He was a delightful companion, the soul of 
wit and capricious humour, and bubbling over with enthusiastic information. The 
youngest of Charles’s brothers, Henry Kingsley (1830-1876), was a producer of 
novels for nearly twenty years, and his two earliest books, Geoffrey Hamlyn^ i^59j an<i 
Ravenshoe^ 1862, raised hopes which his later, and too facile, stories only served to 
disappoint. But the picturesqueness and fun of the novels we have mentioned still 
preserve their life within a narrowing circle of readers. 

The Procession of the Nereids, from “Andromeda.” 

Onward they came in their joy, and before them the roll of the surges 
Sank, as the breeze sank dead, into smooth green foam-flecked marble, 

Awed ; and the crags of the cliff, and the pines of the mountain were silent. 

Onward they came in their joy, and around them the lamps of the sea-nymphs, 

Myriad fiery globes, sw'am panting and heaving ; and rainbows 
Crimson and azure and emerald, were broken in star-showers, lighting 
Far through the wine-dark depths of the crystal, the gardens of Nereus, 

Coral and sea-fan and tangle, the blooms and the palms of the ocean. 

Onward they came in their joy, more white than the foam which they scattered. 
Laughing and singing, and tossing and twining, while eager, the Tritons 
Blinded with kisses their eyes, unreproved, and above them in worship 
Hovered the terns, and the seagulls swept past them on silvery pinions 
Echoing softly their laughter ; around them the wantoning dolphins 
Sighed as they plunged, full of love ; and the great sea-horses which bore them 
Curved up their crests in their pride to the delicate arms of the maidens, 

Pawing the spray into gems, till a fiery rainfall, unharming, 

Sparkled and gleamed on the limbs of the nymphs, and the coils of the mennen. 

Onward they went in their joy, bathed round with the fiery coolness. 

Needing nor sun nor moon, self-lighted, immortal : but otliers, 

Pitiful, floated in silence apart ; in their bosoms the sea-boys, 

Slain by the wrath of the seas, swept down by the anger of Nereus ; 

Hapless, whom never again on strand or on quay shall their mothers 
Welcome with garlands and vows to the temple, but wearily pining 
Gaze over island and bay for the sails of the sunken ; they heedless 
Sleep in soft bosoms for ever, and dream of the surge and the sea-maids. 

Airly Beacon. 

Airly Beacon, Airly Beacon ; 

Oh the pleasant sight to see 
Shires and towns from Airly Beacon, 

While my love climbed up to me I 

Airly Beacon, Airly Beacon ; 

Oh the happy hours we lay 
Deep in fern on Airly Beacon, 

Courting through the summer’s day 1 

Airly Beacon, Airly Beacon ; 

Oh the weary haunt for me. 

All alone on Airly Beacon, 

With his baby on my knee ! 
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From “ Hypatia.” 

Philammon was aroused from his slumbers at sunrise the next morning by the 
attendants who came in to sweep out the lecture-rooms, and wandered, disconsolately 
enough, up and down the street ; longing for, and yet dreading, the three weary hours 
to be over which must pass before he would be admitted to Hypatia. But he had tasted 
no food since noon the day before : he had but three hours* sleep the previous night, 
and had been working, running, and fighting for two whole days without a moment’s 
peace of body or mind. Sick with hunger and fatigue, and aching from head to foot 
with his hard night’s rest on the granite-flags, he felt as unable as man could well do 
to collect his thoughts or brace his nerves for the coming interview. How to get food 
he could not guess ; but having two hands, he might at least earn a coin by carrying 
a load ; so he went down to the Esplanade in search of work. Of that, alas 1 there was 
none. So he sat down upon the parapet of the quay, and watched the shoals of sardines 
which played in and out over the marble steps below, and wondered at the strange crabs 
and sea-locusts which crawled up and down the face of the masonry, a few feet below 
the surface, scrambling for bits of offal, and making occasional fruitless dashes at the 
nimble little silver arrows which played round them. And at last his whole soul, too 
tired to think of anything else, became absorbed in a mighty struggle between two 
great crabs, who held on stoutly, each by a claw, to his respective bunch of seaweed, 
while with the others they tugged, one at the head and the other at the tail of a dead fish. 
Which would conquer ? . . . Ay, which ? And for five minutes Philammon was alone in 
the world with the two struggling heroes. . . . Might not they be emblematic ? Might 
not the upper one typify Cyril? — the lower one Hypatia? — and the dead fish between, 
himself? . . . But at last the deadlock was suddenly ended— the fish parted in the 
middle ; and the typical Hypatia and Cyril, losing hold of their respective seaweeds by 
the jerk, tumbled down, each with its half-fish, and vanished head over heels into the 
blue depths in so undignified a manner, that Philammon burst into a shout of laughter. 

Wth Kingsley's should be mentioned a name which, dragged down in 
the revulsion following upon an excessive reputation, is now threatened by 

an equally unjust neglect. With Kingsley 
# there came into vogue a species of descriptive 
writing, sometimes very appropriate and 
beautiful, sometimes a mere shredding of the 
cabbage into the pot. To achieve success in 
this kind of literature very rare gifts have 
to be combined, and not all who essay to 
'describe" present an image to our mental 
vision. In the more gorgeous and flam- 
boyant class Mr. Ruskin had early been 
predominant; in a quieter kind, there was 
no surer eye than that of Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley. Quite early in his career lie 
attracted notice by an excellent Life of Dr. 
Arnold; but the peculiar phenomenal faculty 
of which we are here speaking began to be 
displayed much later in his Sinai and PaUs^ 
tine— wheref save in the use of colour, he 
may be compared with M. Pierre Loti — and in his extremely vivid post- 
humous correspondence. It will be a pity if, in the natural decay of what 
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was ephemeral in Stanley's influence, this rare visual endowment be per- 
mitted to escape attention. 

Arthur Penrhyn Stanley (1815-1881) was the third child of Edward Stanley 
(1779-1849), ornithologist and Bishop of Norwich. He was born at Alderley Park, 
Cheshire, on the 13th of December 1815. He went to school at Rugby, and pro- 
ceeded in 1833 to Balliol College, Oxford. From earliest childhood he showed an 
aptitude for literature, but his first publication was a striking prize poem, TJu Gypsies^ 
1837. Next year he was elected a Fellow of University College, and took holy orders 
in 1839, Stanley’s first important publication was the Life and Correspondence of Dr, 
Arnold^ 1844. He now began to take a prominent part in the social and ecclesiastical 
life of Oxford in those troubled times, and his office was invariably that of a peace- 
maker and moderator ; his sympathies grew more and more emphatically liberal. He 
left Oxford for seven years 
in 1851 to become a Canon 
of Canterbury, and during 
this period his pen was 
active; among other things, 
he published his masterpiece, 

Sinai and jPalesHne, 1856. 

Honours of every descrip- 
tion crowded upon him, with 
the intimate favour of Queen 
Victoria. In the midst 
of theological controversy, 
which sometimes raged very 
hotly around Stanley’s name, 
he never lost the confidence 
of the sovereign, at whose 
desire he had conducted the 
Prince of Wales through 
Egypt and Palestine. In 1863 he was made Dean of Westminster, and married one of 
Queen Victoria’s most honoured companions. Lady Augusta Bruce, who died in 1876. 
Stanley was highly successful as Dean of Westminster, his interest in the monument and 
his knowledge and care of its contents exceedix^ that of any of his recent predecessors. 
The great popular feeling for the Abbey, as the historic centre of our national 
memories, is a sentiment mainly created by Stanley* He died in the Deanery, after a 
very brief illness, on the iSth of July 1881. He was a man of remarkable conve^ 
sational gifts, passing with easy grace from the playful to the strenuous mood and back 
again ; his manners were those of the accomplished courtier, but they were merely 
the polished surface of a true and liberal kindliness. Perhaps, in later life, his 
universal sweetness took slightly finicking forms, but the genuineness of his sympathy 
and ardour were unquestioned. He was always delicate in health, and he assumed 
early the frail and silver look of an old man. 

A group of historians of unusual vivacity and merit gave to the central 
Victorian period a character quite their own. Of these writers---warni 
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friends or bitter enemies in personal matters, but closely related in the 
manner of their work — five rose to particular eminence. Of the group, James 
Anthony Froude was the oldest, and he was at Oxford just at the time 
when the Tractarian Movement was exciting all generous minds. Greatly 

under the influence of Newman in 
the forties, Froude took orders, and 
was closely connected with the 
High Church party. With this 
group Freeman also, though less 
prominently, was and remained 
allied, and his anger was excited 
when Froude, instead of following 
Newman to Rome, or staying with 
the agitated Anglican remnant, an- 
nounced his entire defection from 
the religious system by the publica- 
tion of the Nemesis of Faith. From 
this time forth the indignation of 
Freeman was concentrated and im- 
placable, and lasted without inter- 
mission for more than forty years. 
The duel between these men was a 
matter of such constant public en- 
tertainment that it claims mention 
in a history, and distinctly moulded 
the work of both these interesting 
James Axt&oay Froude artists. 

In the line taken up by Froude 
he owed something to the advice of Carlyle, more to the spirit of close 
and sympathetic research inculcated by Sir Francis Palgrave. He set 
himself to a History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Destruction 
of the Spanish Armada, and this huge work, in twelve volumes, was com- 
pleted in 1870. Attacked by specialists from the very first, tliis book 
was welcomed yrith ever-increasing warmth by the general public. Froude 
had an extraordinary power of holding the interest of the reader, and 
he appealed directly, and with seldom-failing success, to the instincts of 
the average man. He was curiously unaffected by those masters of 
popular history who held the ear of the world during his youth ; he bears 
little trace of Macaulay and none of Carlyle in the construction of his 
sentences. He considered history to be an account of the actions of men, 
and he surpassed all his English predecessors in the exactitude with which he 
seemed to re-embody the characters and emotions of humanity, blowing the 
dust away from the annals of the past. That he was a partisan, that he was 
violently swayed (as pre-eminently in his daring rehabilitation of Henry 
VIII.) not so much by a passion for facts as by philosophical prejudices. 
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took away from the durable value of his writing, but not from its immediate 
charm. Froude possessed in high degree that faculty of imaginative and 
reproductive insight which he recognised as being one of the rarest of 
qualities; unhappily, it cannot be said that he possessed what he himself 
has described as “the moral determination to use it for purposes of truth 
only.” 

But if it is impossible to admit that Froude had the infatuation for 
veracity which may co-exist with an inveterate tendency to blunder about 
details, there are yet very sterling merits in Froude’s work which the attacks 
of his enemies entirely fail to obscure. If we compare him with Hallam 
and Macaulay, we see a regular advance in method. With all his judicial 
attitude, Hallam seldom comprehends the political situation, and never 
realises personal character ; Macaulay, though still unable to achieve the 
second, accurately measures the first ; Froude, with astonishing complete- 
ness, is master of both. It is this which, together with the supple and 
harmonious beauty of his periods, gives him the advantage over that 
estimable and learned, but somewhat crabbed writer, Edward Augustus 
Freeman, whose great History of tJu Norman Cotiquest was completed in 
1876. It is said that Froude worked up his autliorities, inflamed his 
imagination, and then, with scarcely a note to help his memory, covered 
his canvas with a flowing brush. Freeman, on the other hand, is never 
out of sight of his authorities, and in many instances, through pages and 
pages, his volumes are simply a cento of paraphrases from the original 
chroniclers. He gained freshness, and, when his text was trustworthy, an 
extreme exactitude ; but he missed the charm of the fluid oratory of narrative, 
the flushed and glowing improvisation of Froude. In consequence, the 
style of Freeman varies so extremely that it is difficult to offer any general 
criticism of it. In certain portions of the Harold, for instance, it reaches 
the very nadir of dreariness ; while his famous “ night which was to usher 
in the ever-memorable morn of Saint Calixtus " suggests how finely he might 
have persuaded himself to see and to describe. 

The cardinal gift of Freeman, however, was certainly not his painstaking 
treatment of authorities, but the remarkable breadth of his historic view. I 
have heard that he once said that he never could decide whether modern 
history should begin with Napoleon I. or with the patriarch Abraham. In 
one or the other case he saw the great map of history outrolled before his 
mental vision as perhaps no other man has seen it ; and when to a portion 
of the vast subject so sanely comprehended he applied his rare analytical 
genius, the result was surprisingly convincing. The utterances of Freeman 
on the large trend of historical philosophy are therefore of particular value, 
and it is regrettable that they are comparatively few. It is on this side of 
his genius that his influence on younger historians has been so great. In 
John Richard Green a poet in history combined the picturesqueness of 
Froude with something of the industry and breadth of Freeman. The 
Short History of the English Pe<^le produced a sensation such as^ is rarely 
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effected in these days by any book that is not a masterpiece of imaginative 
art. It treated history in a new vein, easily, brightly, keenly, sometimes 
with an almost jaunty vivacity. The danger of Green lay in his excess of 
poetic sensibility, his tendency to be carried away by* his flow of animal 
spirits, to confound what was with what must or should have been; but 
he was a delightful populariser of history, a man of strongly emphasised 
character who contrived to fascinate a world of readers by charging his 
work with evidences of his own gay subjectivity. 

James Anthony Froude (181S-1894) was the son of R. H. Froude, arch- 
deacon of Totnes, Devon, and was bom at Dartington in that county on the 23rd of 



Exeter College, Oxford 


April 1818. He was at Westminster School from 1830 to 1833, and matriculated at 
Oriel College in December 1835. arrived in Oxford just at the opening of the 
Tractarian controversy, in which his elder brother, Hurrell, was to take a prominent 
part J. A. Froude took his degree and became a Fellow of Exeter College in 1842, 
and was deeply moved by Newman's retirement to Littlemore. In 1844 Froude 
was ordained deacon, but he proceeded no -further in the Church, with whose tenets 
soon after this he began to feel dissatisfaction. Under the pseudonym of Zeta," 
he published a volume of theological tales, Shadows of the Clouds j in 1847, in 
1849, The Nemesis of Faith^ a very remarkable autobiography, in which he re- 
counted the steps which led him to reject Church doctrine. Froudo's existence 
at Oxford now became impossible ; he resigned his fellowship and determined to live 
by his pen. He became more and more attracted to the History of England^ of 
which he published twelve successive volumes between 1836 and 1870. He deals 
with the introduction and results of the Reformation, from the fall of Wolsey to the 
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defeat of the Spanish Armada. As the Rev. William Hunt has pointed out, the keynote 
of Froude’s entire historical attitude is contained in his statement that the Reformation 
“was the root and source of the expansive force which has spread the Anglo-Saxon 
race over the globe.” His volumes were more widely read than those of any other 
historian since Macaulay, although, from the first, voices were raised in appeal against 
his partisanship and his inexactitude. ^Vhile his great work was progressing, Froude 
wrote a large number of essays and studies on collateral subjects, and these he 
collected in five volumes, as Short Studies on Great Subjects^ between 1867 and 
1883. He conceived a very violent prejudice against Irish demagogy, and in 1872-74 
he published, in three volumes, The English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century^ 
a work in which all the innocent lights are English and all the guilty darknesses are 
Celtic. Froude was singularly unfitted to appreciate the qualities of the Irish 
temperament, and his brilliant exposures and diatribes merely exasperated race-feeling. 
In 1872 he ceased to be a deacon, and had thoughts of entering political life, and the 
House of Commons, but this he never achieved. But from the winter of 1874 to 
the spring of 1875 he was in South Africa on a mission of inquiry from the British 
Government. He travelled in the United States, in Australia, and through the West 
Indies. But he was pre-eminently a writer, and shone more characteristically in two 
short critical biographies, oi Bunyan in 1878, and of Ccesar in 1879. When Carlyle 
died (February 4, 1881) a fresh field of exertion and controversy opened before 
Froude, who had been appointed his literary executor. He had Carlyle’s Reminiscences 
actually ready in print, and he issued them in 1881 with undue haste and without 
that “ fit editing ’’ that the author of them had been conscious that they required. 
Froude was much censured, but, imperatively, he persisted, with two lives of Carlyle, 
1882 and 1884, and Memonals of Jane Welsh Carlyle, which last contained still more 
burning material for anger and scandal. For twenty years more this bitter con- 
troversy raged. Froude’s own latest writings were of a miscellaneous character. 
In Oceana, i886, and The English in the West Indies, 1888, Froude posed, tactlessly 
enough, as a colonial politican. His novel, The Tvoo Chiefs of Dunboy, 1 889, was 
a miracle of dulness. But he was himself again, in the merits and the faults of 
his peculiar matter, in his Divorce of Catharine of Arragon, 1891, and his bfanish 
Story of the Artnada, 1892. Froude’s life was made wretched to him at intervals 
by the inveterate hatred of Freeman, who, a firm High Churchman, could never 
forgive him for abandoning the party in the old Oxford days. But when Freeman 
died, Froude enjoyed a tardy revenge in being appointed to succeed him in 1892 
as Regius Professor of Modem History* He lectured with considerable success 
on Erasmus and other cognate themes. But he was perhaps old to undertake such 
labours, and his health began to failj be died on the 20th of October 1894. Two 
posthumous volumes of his lectures appeared, English Seamen in the Sixteenth 
Century, in 1895, and The Coundl of Trent \n 1896. Froude was ironic and remote 
in manner, and essentially unsympathetic ; this was partly due, no doubt, to sensitive- 
ness, for he was greatly valued by the few friends whom he cultivated. He was tall 
and spare in figure with a beardless face which became deeply scored with lines and 
wrinkles. His curious shifting eyes, under shaggy eyebrows, were brilliantly lighted^ 
but did not always inspire confidence or comfort 
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Nature had been prodigal to him of her rarest gifts. In person he is said to have 
resembled his grandfather, Edward IV., who was the handsomest man in Europe. His 
form and bearing were princely ; and amidst the easy freedom of his address his manner 
remained majestic. No knight in England could match him in the tournament, except 
the Duke of Suffolk ; he drew with ease as strong a bow as was borne by any yeoman of 
his guard ; and these powers were sustained in unfailing vigour by a temperate habit and 
by constant exercise. Of his intellectual ability we are not left to judge from the sus- 
picious panegyrics of his contemporaries. His state papers and letters may be placed 
by the side of those of Wolsey or of Cromwell, and they lose nothing by comparison. 
Though they are broadly different, the perception is equally clear, the expression equally 
powerful, and they breathe throughout an irresistible vigour of purpose. In addition to 
this, he had a fine musical taste, carefully cultivated; he spoke and wrote in four 
languages ; and his knowledge of a multitude of other subjects, with which his versatile 
ability made him conversant, would have formed the reputation of any ordinary man. 
He was among the best physicians of his age ; he was his own engineer, inventing 
improvements in artillery and new constructions in shipbuilding, and this not with the 
condescending incapacity of a royal amateur, but with a thorough workmanlike under- 
standing. His reading was vast, especially in theology, which has been ridiculously 
ascribed by Lord Herbert to his father’s intention of educating him for the archbishopric 

of Canterbury, as if the scientific mastery 
of such a subject could have been acquired 
by a hoy of twelve years of age, for he was 
no more when he became Prince of Wales. 
He must have studied theology with the 
full maturity of his understanding; and 
he had a fixed, and perhaps unfortunate* 
interest in the subject itself. 

Edward Augustus Freeman 
(1823-1892) was bom on the and of 
August 1823 Harbornc, in Stafford- 
shire. He was deprived from infimcy of 
the advantages of parental discipline, and 
was brought up by a grandmother* From 
1831 to 1837 he was trained, a preaxiious 
boy, at a private school at Northampton, 
and was afterwards in the care of a private 
tutor. He matriculated as a scliolor of 
Trinity College, Oxford, in 1841 ; look his 
degree and was made a Fellow of his col- 
lege in 184s, and Reader in Rhetoric in 
1846. His earliestwritings deal with church 
restoration, a subject which occupied his 
thoughts in connection with his warm 
sympathy for the Tractarian movement ; his History of ArcMiechsre appeared in 1849. 
He married in 1847, and resided successively in Gloucestershire and in Glamorgan, 
settling finally in the neighbourhood of Wells in Somerset. The life of Freeman was 
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Spent in incessant literary labour, for, besides composing his learned and elaborate 
contributions to history, he was travelling about England almost constantly on 
archaeological excursions while being an unwearied ymiter for the press. For a great 
many years, until 1878, he was one of the mainstays of the Saturday Review^ and he 
contributed to most of the leading monthly and quarterly reviews. In 1852 he took 
a prominent part in calling public attention to the importance of preserving and 
restoring ancient monuments in this country. After several literary undertakings 
which failed to excite general interest — he began, in 1863, a History of Federal Govern- 
ment on a large scale, but abandoned it — Freeman settled down to his first great 
work, Tke History of the Nortnan Conquest^ which appeared in six volumes between 
1867 and 1879. ^ series of Historical Essays were published from 1871-92 
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An admirable General Sketch of European History^ which some critics have tnought 
the most perfect of Freeman’s compositions, is dated 1872. His next work of 
cardinal importance was The Reign of William Rufus, 1882. Two years after this 
he was appointed Regius Professor of History at Oxford, and elected a Fellow of 
Oriel. In advancing life Freeman took a great interest in politics, local as well as 
national. Much of his time was occupied in the duties of a county magistrate, and 
he was prominent as a Radical speaker on extremely advanced platform'* 5 he was 
very anxious to be returned for Parliament, but this ambition was never gratified. 
He had two objects of unflagging hatred — the one was the “unspeakable Turk,** 
the other was Mr. James Anthony Froude. In i886 his health began to give way, 
and he was obliged to spend much of his time abroad- He occupied himself a 
great deal with the early history of the Mediterranean, and in 1891 he published 
the first volume of that History of Sicily of which the fourth appeared posthumously 
in 1894. He was travelling in Spain when he fell sick of the small-pox, and died at 
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Alicante on the i6th of March 1892. The character of Freeman was intemperate, and 
his manners singularly rough j he had, as one of his kindest friends has put it, ‘‘ a child- 
like inability to conceal his feelings.” 
But these feelings were warm and 
generous when his peculiar suscepti- 
bilities were not provoked. He was 
too savage in his exposures of error, 
and himself not so impeccable as 
he believed. His attacks on Froude 
led to a revulsion in Froude’s favour, 
and since his death Freeman has 
himself been subjected to an ex- 
amination scarcely less hostile. This 
does not prevent Freeman from con- 
tinuing to hold his place as the 
most learned and c.xact of our political 
historians. 

John Richard Green (1837- 
1S83) was born at O.\ford on the rath 
of December 1837. Ho was edu- 
cated at Magdalen College ScIkxjI 
John Richard Green and at Jesus College j he look his 

Engraved after the Drawing ly Frederkk Samiye degree in X S60 and inuncdiatcly took 

orders. He held three successive 
curacies in the East of London until 1869, when he was made Librarian 
of Lambeth Palace, and devoted himself to historical work- His Sft&rt History of 
the English People appeared in 1874, and 
achieved instant popularity. Green’s health 
failed early, but he was sustained under the ex- 
haustion of a slow consumption by his indomi- 
table courage and vivacity. He was a brilliant 
talker and a most lively and sympathetic com- 
panion. In 1877 he married Miss Alice Stop- 
ford, who wrote his memoir, continued his 
work, and is herself a distinguished historian. 

William Stubbs (x82S-r9oi), was another 
familiar Oxford figure, where he was educated 
at Christ Church and long a Fellow of Trinity 
College. His great work was The Constitutional 
History of England^ in three volumes, published 
between 1874 and 1878. He was an eminently 
capable and accurate editor of historical and 
ecclesiastical chronicles and charters. Stubbs 
was Bishop of Chester from 1884 to z888, 
when he was translated to the se 6 of Oxford. He died on the sand of April 
T901. 
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SsuXLuel Rawson Gardiner (1829-1902) was bom at Alresford in Hampshire on 

the 4th of March 1829. He was educated ^ 

at Winchester (1841-1847) and at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he took his degree 
in 1851. He early determined to devote 
his life to historical investigation, and some- 
thing in his temperament drew him irresist- 
ibly to the records of Puritanism. He 
pursued an even course, placable and 
friendly, taking no part in the rancorous dis- 
putes which disturbed the historical world 
aroimd him, and he was patiently absorbed 
for nearly fifty years in his work, the pub- 
lications of successive volumes of which 
formed the only public features of his life. 

When Freeman died in 1894, Lord Salisbury 
offered Gardiner the Chair of Modem History 
at Oxford, but he refused it, anxious to push 
on with his Commonwealth and Protectorate, 

His central history deals, in extraordinary 
minuteness, with the period from 1603 to 
1660; he left it not quite finished. In 
accuracy, loyalty, and philosophical rectitude, 

Gardiner is unsurpassed \ but he is neither a persuasive nor a vigorous writer. He 

has been widely followed, and his ex- 
ample is sometimes used to prove that 
dulness is in itself a merit 

Sir John Seeley (1834-1895) be- 
longed to Cambridge no less completely 
than the historians already mentioned 
belonged to Oxford. He was a City 
of London boy, bora on the loth of 
September 1 834. His early university life, 
as scholar and fellow, was connected 
with Christ's College. He became for 
a short time schoolmaster, and then 
professor, in London ; but returned 
to Cambridge as Professor of Modem 
History in 1869, and remained there 
until his death on the 13th of January 
1895. His Em Homoy a study of 
the character of Christ, strictly anony- 
mous, made a great sensation in i866« 
Of his purely historical works the 
most famous is the epoch-making 
Expansion of England^ 1883, ioi which 
germ of the modem imperialistic movement is to be found. 
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tkt A tradition, hairded down, perhaps, from the practice of the schoolmen^ 

encourages philosophy to dispense with all aesthetic aids to expression. The 
namfts of Berkeley and Hume are sufficient to remind us that these barren 
and ngid forms of technical language are not obligatory, but Locke and 
Butler are almost excluded from mention m the history of style by the 
repulsive bareness of their diction. Nor is the greatest philosopher of these 
latest times in any way solicitous about the form of his address, which is yet 

at times, and when he 
warms to his subject, sym- 
pathetic and persuasive. 
But there are two reasons, 
among many, why the name 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer 
must not be omitted from 
such a summary as ours : 
firstly, because no Eng- 
lishman of his age has 
made so deep an intellec- 
tual impression on foreign 
thought, or is so widely 
known throughout Europe j 
and, secondly, because of 
the stimulating effect which 
his theories have exercised 
over almost every native 
author of the last twenty 
years. 

Mr. Spencer adopted 
from Auguste Comte, who 
invented the term, the word 
“sociology," which implies 
a science of politics and 
society. He started from 
the position of Comte, but 
he soon went much further. 
His central theory is that society is an organism, a form of vital evolution, not 
to be separated from the general growth of Man. It follows that Mr. Spencer 
is an ultra-individualist, who brings, not biology only, but all precedent forces 
of knowledge to the aid of his ideas. He summons us to witness, in all 
phases of existence, the vast cosmical process of evolution proceeding. His 
admirers have not failed to point out that in his Principles of P^chologp the 
theory of Darwin was foreseen. But Mr. Spencer did not become a power 
in thought until long after that time. His most famous works appeared 
between 1872 and 1884. The world, unable to grasp his grander concep- 
tions, has been greatly entertained by his lighter essays, in which his personal 
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style appears to most advantage. He warns us of the perils the individual 
runs in the extension of the responsibilities of the State. He fights against 
the coming slavery of socialism. He sharply distinguishes the duty of the 
family from the charge of the State, and has even dared to attack the divine 
rights of Parliaments. But these are but straws floating on the flood of his 
enormous theory of sociological phenomena. 


Mr. Herbert Spencer (bom 1820) is the son of a schoolmaster at Derby, 


where he was bom on the 27th of April 1820. His 
parents yrtve Nonconformists, and the seeds of resist- 
ance to ordinary opinion were early sown in his 
bosom. He refused to be educated at Cambridge, 
and he owes the basis of his knowledge to his own 
resolute study. At the age of seventeen he became 
a civil engineer, and remained for nine years in this 
profession. After 1846 he ceased to occupy himself 
with the active part of life, and devoted his whole 
attention to speculative thought His earliest work, 
Soaa/ appeared in 1851, and some of his 

most characteristic ideas were suggested in Over- 
Legislation^ 1^54- Mr. Spencer’s career as a philo- 
sopher properly b^ian, however, in 1855, when he 
issued his Principles of Psychology^ a worlj| afterwards 
much enlarged. His vast system of Synthetic Philo* 
sophy^ begun in x86o, occupied ten volumes, and was 
not completed until 1898. Mr. Spencer, who has 
never married, has lived a life carefully detached from 
all sources of social or academical disturbance; no 
one, perhaps, has ever contrived so completely as 
he to sever himself from the impact of others’ 
views, experience, and conditions. Of late years he 
has resided at Brighton, where his latest work, the 
Foots and Comments of 1902, was completed and 
given to the world. Although he has expressed 
regret that "the Doctrine of Evolution has not fur- 
nished guidance to the extent 1 had hoped,” yet it 
is unquestionable that Mr. Spencer’s contributions to 



philosophy were the most powerful in Europe during the fourth quarter of the nine- 


teenth century. 


The other notable contributors to the study of ethics in the second half 
of the century were more solicitous than Mr. Spencer about the literary form 
of their lucubrations. Green, it is true, was an abstruse and diflBcult writer, 
but both Martineau and Sidgwick were careful to cultivate the graces. 
Thomas Hill Green, with his theory of the eternal consciousness mani- 
festing itself in human intelligence, was our most persuasive English 
Hegelian. JAMES Martineau elaborated a system of rationalistic theism, 
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and applied it to conduct. Henry Sidgwick, less potent in the world of 
speculation than either of them, surpassed them both in the lucidity of his 
keen and fine criticism of philosophic thought. It may be said of them all, 
with the inclusion of Mr. Spencer, that, divergent as their results might seem, 
they combined in a whole some manner to keep English ethical phil- 
osophy balanced between the two dangers of eclecticism and dogmatism. 

Thomas Hill Green (1836-1882) was bom at Birkin, in Yorkshire, on the 
7th of April 1836. He went to Balliol College in 1855, and for the remainder of 

his career he was wholly identified with 
Oxford, where from 1872 onwards he was 
Professor of Moral Philosophy. His 
peculiar position and influence in the 
university are depicted, closely enough to 
form a trustworthy portrait, in the Mr. 
Gray of his friend Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
Robert Ehmere, During his lifetime he 
practically published nothing. He fell into 
a decline, and died at Oxford on the 26th 
of March 1882. His contributions to 
Neo-Hegelianism were thereupon issued 
to the world, Rroiegomena to Ethics in 
1883, his complete works in 18S5-88. 
Henry Sidgwick (1838-1900) was 
identified with Cambridge as closdy as 
Green with Oxford. He became a Fellow 
of Trinity College in 1859, but very 
shortly resigned his position for conscien- 
tious reasons. His Methods of Ethics 
appeared in 1874, and showed him to be 
much undex the influence of Mill. In 
1S82 he began to be greatly interested in 
psychical research. Sidgwick was Professor 
of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge from 
1883 until his death in August 1900. 
James Martineau (1805-1900), long prominent as a Unitarian divine, was bom 
at Norwich, and was the brother of the writer Harriet Martineau (1802-1876). He 
was an admirable orator, and no less effective as a preacher than as a teacher. 

F rom the large class who have adorned and enriched the natural sciences 
with their investigations and observations, there project two men whose gift 
for elegant and forcible expression was so great as to win for them a 
purely literary reputation also. Such men grow rare and rarer, as the 
statement of scientific fact tends to become more and more abstruse and 
algebraic. John Tyndall, the physicist, conciliated critical opinion by the 
boldness with which he insisted on the value of the imagination in the 
pursuit of scientific inquiry. He had remarkable rhetorical gifts, and in 
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his early publications on mountain structure he cultivated a highly coloured 
style, influenced by Ruskin, and even by Tennyson. Perhaps the best 



written of his philosophical treatises 
is the Forms of Water, where his 
tendency to polychromatic rhodomon- 
tade is kept in some check. A purer 
and manlier style was that of THOMAS 
Henry Huxley, the biologist, whose 
contributions to controversy, in which 
he showed a remarkable courage and 
adroitness, were published as Lay 
Sermons, Addresses, and Remews. It 
was Huxley’s passion to wage ‘‘war 
upon the lions in the wood," and his 
whole life through he was attacking 
the enemies of thought, as he con- 
ceived them, and defending the 
pioneers of evolution. In the arena 
of a sort of militant philosophical 




John Tyndall 


iCciUcHcn essay, the colour of which he bor- 
rowed in measure from his beloved 


AfuranEngrmn^^ify^^H.jeensf^a Humc, Huxlcy was ready for all 

comers, and acquitted himself with 
unrivalled athletic prowess. Of his morphological and physiographical work 
this is no place to speak. 


John Tsmdall (1820-1893) was the son of a yeoman-farmer at teiglinbridge, 
County Carlow, where he was bom on the 2nd of August 1820. He was taught by 


the village schoolmaster, and by his 
own father, a man of considerable 
merit He devoted himself as well 
as he could to the study of literature 
and science, and at the age of nine- 
teen received an appointment in the 
Irish Ordnance Survey, which he 



held for five years; after that he 
became a railway engineer in Eng- 
land and an usher in a school. He 


found, however, that he making 
no progress, 

e3ctreme poverty he contrived to 
in 1848 to the University of Marburg 

in Germany, where he completed Tyndall's House at Haslemere 

his education, returning in 1851 with 

the degree of doctor. He now formed a friendship with Huxley, and the two 
young men determined to try for colonial professorships ; by a most happy fet^ 
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each was unsuccessful. Tynda.ll suddenly leaped to fame in February 1853; when, 
through the medium of Dr. Bence Jones, who had become deeply impressed by 
his genius, he was called upon to lecture at the Royal Institution. The result 
was an evening historic in its brilliancy, and Tyndall was invited to become pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy. Next year the phenomena of slaty cleavage drew his 
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attention to mountain formations, and he began to study the Alps. He proved 
himself an agile and daring climber, and one of the pioneers of mountaineering. 
On his first visit to Switzerland, made ostensibly to study glaciers, Huxley was his 
companion,' Tyndall was presently involved in a stormy controversy with Agassiz, 
and particularly with James David Forbes (1809-1868), about glacier movement 
He brought together his observations and arguments in the first importaxrt book 
he wrote, The Gietciers of the Alps^ 1860, a work which attracted wide interest But 
T3mdall had by this time turned his attention to another theme, the conduct of 
light through the gases and vapours involved in radiant heat H^at as a Mods of 
Motion^ 1863, and Radiation^ 1865, embodied, in a lively and graceful form, some of 
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his discoveries. Michael Faraday (1791-1867) had long been his colleague at the Royal 
Institution* and 'lyndall succeeded him as resident director, and as scientific adviser to 
the Board of Trade and to the Innity House. His Faraday as a Discoverer^ 1868, 
is a charming tribute to a master and a friend. Tyndall’s next important work was 
The Scientific Use of the Imagination^ a book by which he definitely claimed a 
place among men of letters of the higher class. In 1873 this was followed by The 
Fonns of Water. Tyndall’s health became uncertain, and he found his strength 
revived by the glacier air ; he therefore spent part of every year in the Bernese Ober- 
land, and in 1877 bought some land and built a house above the Bel Alp, where he 
spent his summer months. He had been a Liberal in politics, but he parted from 
Mr. Gladstone over Home Rule, and his polemical pamphlets exceeded those of 
the bluest Tories in violence. He resigned his posts under Government, in indig- 
nant protest, in 1883, and shortly afterwards retired to Haslemere, where he died, 
from the results of a dose of medicine incorrectly administered, on the 4th of 
December 1893. Tyndall was one of the great popularisers of science. Sir Oliver 
Lodge, in summing up his career, has said : “ His scientific achievements were none 
of them of the very first magnitude; it is not so much what he did as what he 
was that is of permanent interest;” he shone as a beacon-light in the pursuit of 
pure philosophy for its own sake, and his enthusiasm was infectious. 

Thomas Henry Huxley (1825-1895) was the seventh child of George Huxley, 
a master in a school at Ealing, where he was bom on the 4tli of May 1825. 
His mother’s maiden name had been Rachael Withers. From his father he inherited 
“a hot temper, and that amount of tenacity of purpose which unfriendly observers 
sometimes call obstinacy.” His school-training at Ealing was very brief, and he 
continued his education at home, during the intervals of his apprenticeship, at the 
age of thirteen, to his brother-in-law, Dr. Salt, a physician. In 1842 he entered as 
a medical student at Charing Cross Hospital, and almost immediately began to 
distinguish himself in anatomical science. He took his degree in 1845, 
appointed in the next year to be surgeon to H.M.S. Rattlesnake^ on her voyage to 
survey the Torres Straits. He was absent, mainly in the Southern hemisphere, four 
years, and all this time, under frequent difficulties and discouragements, he was push- 
ing on his biological investigations. He sent home many communications to the Lin- 
neean Society, but heard nothing of them ; at length, in 1849, ^ niore elabo- 

rate paper, on T 7 te Anatomy of the Medusce^ vrhich was published by the Royal Society. 
In November 1850 the Rattlesnake brought Huxley back to England. He had 
to live for the next three years on the very small pay of an assistant-surgeon, 
but his talents were rapidly recognised. In 1851 he was elected an F.R.S., and 
received in 1852 the gold medal of the society. He formed close friendships 
with Hooker, T3mdall, and Edward Forbes. In 1854 Huxle3r’s financial position 
was at length assured by his succeeding the last-mentioned friend as Lecturer 
on Natural History to the School of Science, and to this was added the post 
of Naturalist to the Geographical Survey. He intended to give up fossils as soon as 
he could get a physiological post, but he held the office for thirty-one years, and 
a large part of his work was always palseontological. He was now able to marry 
(in 1855) a lady in Australia to whom he had become attached eight years before, 
and he settled down in London to an active and prosperous professional career. He 
was one of those who accepted with most generous warmth the Darwinian theory of 
natural selection, and he stood by the author of it, in controversy, as an ardent 
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henchman. In i860 Huxley's name was prominently brought before the world in 
connection with his out-spoken defence of Darwin against the attacks of Owen and 
Wilberforce. In 1863 he delivered a series of Lectures on Comparative Anatomy, 
which were published as a volume in the following year j these produced a sensation in 
the biological world. Huxley became more and more determined not to shirk 

full zoological discussion of 



Pkdtdi 


iWalker A* Coekertll 


the place taken by Man in 
the classification of forms. 
His Evidence as to Mans 
JPlace in Nature appeared in 
1863. Later, Huxley be- 
came prominent in the 
movement for extending and 
improving the methods of 
teaching science in schools, 
and in urging on the country 
the educational value of 
natural history, accurately 
and simply taught. He was 
largely “occupied upon socie- 
ties and commissions in a 
variety of scientific capaci- 
ties, in all of which he 
showed to advantage his 
great activity of mind and 
earnestness of purpose. 
Among his numerous later 
publications his Lay 
nions^ Addresses, and Re- 
views, of 1870, his PAysfo- 
^aphy^ of 1877, and his 
admirable treatise on The 



Crayfish, of 1880, are per- 
haps the best known. His 
Essays were collected in 
nine volumes shortly before 
his death. Almost all his 
life, after his return from 
the South Seas, was spent 


Afur fke Portrait dy the Hon. John ColUer ^ London. He had never 

enjoyed robust health, and 

in 1872 a very serious illness forced him to take a long holiday in Egypt, He was stiU 
more ill in 1885, and after this he was obliged to retire more and more from his official 
work- He built himself, in 1890, a country house at Eastbourne, and began to rest 
from his labours. Early in 1895 he was attacked by influenza, and never recovered 
his strength ; he died on the 29th of June of that year. Huxley was **grave> black- 
browed, and fiercely earnest,” with long and copious black hair which in old age turned 
silver-white ; his speech and manner were marked with great persistency and resolution. 
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The wealth of secondary verse in the central Victorian period was great, 
but it is not possible to preserve the proportion which regulates this volume 
and yet record its features here in detail. Certainly, on the face of things, 
no poet (except Arnold) between Browning and the pre-Raphaelites 
constrains our attention. The tendency to be affected by the polished 
amenity of Tennyson's style was successively experienced by generations, 
not one of which found itself strong enough to rise in successful revolt. 
In the middle of the century a group of writers, inspired by the study of 
Goethe's Faust, and anxious to en- 
large the emotional as well as the 
intellectual scope of British verse, 
attempted a revolution which pre- 
serves some historical interest. Both 
Tennyson and Browning were vio- 
lently affected by their experiments, 
which closely resembled those of the 
much later Symbolists in France. 

The more impressionist and irregular 
passages of Maud are, in fact, the 
most salient records in English 
literature of “spasmodic" poetry, of 
which Philip James Bailey was the 
actual pioneer. 

The Tennysonian tradition, how- 
ever, put a great strain on the loyalty 
of young writers, and at length a 
movement was organised which in- 
volved no rebellion against the 
Laureate, but a very valuable modi- 
fication of the monotony of his 
methods. The emergence of a com- 
pact body of four poets of high rank between 1865 and 1870 is a fact of 
picturesque importance in our literaiy history. The impulse seems to have 
been given to them, in the first instance, by the writings and the personal 
teachings of Mr. Ruskin ; on their style may be traced the stamp of a pam- 
phlet, long disdained, which becomes every year more prominent in its results. 
It would be difficult to say what was exactly the effect on the pre-Raphaelites 
of the paraphrase of the RuMiydt of Omar Kkc^dm published by Edwakd 
FitzGerald, but the melody of this translation, and its peculiar fragrance, 
were the most original elements introduced into English verse for ‘forty 
years. 'The strange genius of FitzGerald, so fitfully and coyly revealed, 
has given a new quality to English verse, almost all recent manifestations of 
which it pervades. 

Edward FitzGerald (1809-1883), whose birth-name was Edward Purcell, was . 
bom at Bredfield House, in Suffolk, on the 31st of March 1809. His fiither in 1818 ’ 
assumed his wife’s name, FitzGerald. Edward was sent to school at Bury St Edmunds. 
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and proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1826. His friends at college were 
Thackeray, Spedding, and Thompson ; although he saw Te^yson occasionally, his 
intimacy with him did not occur till later. On leaving Cambridge, FitzGerald adopted 
no profession, but settled down in Suffolk as an unoccupied country gentleman. In 1835 
he went to Boulge— a hamlet near Woodbridge, which was his home until 1853— and he 
devoted his leisure to an exhaustive study of the Greek poets ; afterwards he “entered 
into a decidedly agricultural course of conduct.” Occupied with these pursuits, and with 

the occasional conversation of 



The Grave of Edward FitzGerald at Boulge 


his friends, FitzGerald vege- 
tated without ambition, until, 
in 1851, he was tempted to 
issue, anonymously, his Pla- 
tonic dialogue in prose en- 
titled Buphranor, To the 
following year belongs 
a collection of “ saws and 
modern instances.’’ In 1853 
FitzGerald began the study of 
Persian with Professor E. B. 
Cowell (1826-1903), who had 
introduced him to the litera- 
ture of Spain some years 
earlier. Underthese influences, 
the Suffolk poet produced his 
Six Dramas of Calderon in 
1856, and his SalAmdn and 
Ahsdl of Jdmi in 1857. All 
this was leading up to the 
great event of his life, the 
shy and almost invisible pub- 
lication, on the I5lh of 
January 1859, of the JRubdiydt 
rf Omar Khayydm. This 
poem attracted no attention 
at first, and sank to the 
penny box on the book-stalls. 
From this retreat it was 
presently and accidentally 


withdrawn by Rossetti, Lord Houghton, and Mr, Swinburne, and its name 


was long a sort of shibboleth among the pre-Raphaelites. Many years, how-* 
ever, passed before the little book became generally femous. Meanwhile Fitz-* 
Gerald somewhat dispiritedly published a paraphrase of the Agamemnon in 1865, 


two more plays from Calderon, and the two CEdipus tragedies in 1880-81. But after 
i860 his interest in literature became vague ; his best thoughts were given to the sea. 
He bought a yacht, he becaire part-owner of a herring-lugger, and until 1871 he spent 
the better part of every year out on the North Sea, “knocking about somewhere 
outside of Lowestoft.” After that, he still corresponded with Tennyson, Carlyle, and 
Pollock; he came in to the town of Woodbridge to live, and still “dabbled about in 
the river” in his boat, though he more rarely went to sea. His indolent and 


innocent career closed in sleep on the 14th of June 1883, be was buried 
in the churchyard of Boulge. He loved flowers and music and flne verses and 
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small recurrent doses of the companionship of old friends; above all, he loved an 
easy life. He was in all things an epicure, and when fame took him by storm at 
last it was in violent opposition to his wishes. No one in our literature has risen 
higher with so slight an effort of ambition. 

From the ** RubXiyAt of Omar KhayyXm.^* 

Ah, with the Grape my fading Life provide, 

And wash my Body whence the Life has died. 

And in a Windingsheet of Vine-leaf wrapt, 

So bury me by some sweet Garden-side. 

That ev’n my buried Ashes such a Snare 
Of Perfume shall ding up into the Air, 

As not a True Believer passing by 
But shall be overtaken unaware. 

Indeed the idols 1 have loved so long 

Have done my Credit in Men’s Eye much wrong : 

Have drown’d my Honour in a shallow Cup, 

And sold my Reputation for a Song. 

Indeed, indeed, Repentance oft before 
I swore — but was I sober when I swore ? 

And then and then came Spring, and Rose-in-hand 
My thread-bare Penitence a-pieces tore. 

And much as Wine has play’d the Infidel, 

And robb’d me of my Robe of Honour— well, 

I often wonder wlmt the Vintners buy 
One half so precious as the Goods they sell 

Alas, that Spring should vanish with the Rose I 
That Youth’s sweet-scented Manuscript should dose 1 
The Nightingale that in the Branches sang, 

Ah, whence, and whither down again, who knows I 

Ah Love ? could thou and I with Fare conspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire, 

Would not we shatter it to bits— and then 
Re-mould it nearer to the Heart's Desire. 

Ah, Moon of my Delight who know’st no wsme, 

The Moon of Heav’n is rising once again : 

How oft hereafter rising shah she look 
Through this same garden after me— in vain 1 

And when Thyself with shining Foot shall pass 
Among the Guests Star-scatterid on the Grass, 

And in the joyous errand reach the Spot 
Where I made one — turn down an empty Glass I 

If, however, the quickening effect of the frail leaf of intoxicating perfume 
put forth by FitzGerald is manifest on the prosody of the poets of 1870, far 
different influences are to be traced in the texture of their style. Their genius 
was particularly open to such influences, for their charm was the composite 
charm of a highly elaborated and cultivated product, by the side of which 
even the polish of Tennyson at first appeared crude and primitive. The 
attraction of the French romances of chivalry for William Morris, of Tuscan 
painting for D. G. Rossetti, of the spirit of English Gothic architecture 
for Christina Rossetti, of the combination of all these with Greek and 
Elizabethan elements for Mr, Swinburne, were to be traced back to start- 
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words given by the prophetic author of the Seven Lamps of Architecture. 
In each case, finding that the wine of imaginative writing had become 
watered in England, their design was to crush anew in a fiery vintage 
what Keats had called “ joy’s grape." 

These poets were all mediaeval in their spirit, but with a mediaevalism 
that swept them on, not to asceticisms of an intellectual species, but to 
a plastic expansion in which they achieved a sort of new renaissance. In 

them all, even in the saintly Christina, the 
instinct of physical beauty was very strongly 
developed; each of them was a pheno- 
menal and sensuous being, dried up in the 
east wind of mere moral speculation, and 
turning to pure, material art, with its techni- 
cal and corporeal qualities, for relief and 
satisfaction. They found the texture of 
those species of poetry in which they 
desired to excel much relaxed by the 
imitation of imitations of Tennyson. That 
great poet himself was in some danger of 
succumbing to flattery of what was least 
admirable in his talent. The date of their 
first books — the Defence of Guenevere, Goblin 
Market, the Early Italian Poets, and the 
Queen Mother and Rosamund (all between 
1858 and 1862) — ogives a false impression of 
the place the four poets occupy in the 
history of influence, for these volumes 
hardly attracted even the astonishment of 
the public, and the publication of Atalemta 
in Calydon (1865) really marked the begin- 
ning of a sensation which culminated in 
the overwhelming success of D. G. Ros- 
setti's Poems in 1870. 

tit$ekglte^ ICclUetieh 

38 Charlotte Street, the tnithpiaoe Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1828-1883] 

of D. G. Rossetti the eldest of the four children of Gab 

riele Rossetti, the Italian patriot and scholar 
who escaped from Naples in 1822 and settled in 1825 in Liondon, where h( 
married Frances Folidori. The baptismal names of the future poet wen 
Gabriel Charles Dante; he was bom at 38 Charlotte Street on the rati 
of May rSaS. He was educated, from r837 to 1843, at King's College School 
Ftom his fifth year he had a strong leaning to literature, but when he was 
about fifteen he became anxious to be a painter, and began to study at Cary’s Ax 
Academy; in 1846 he was admitted as a student to the Royal Academy, when 
he remained two years, leaving it to paint in Ihe studio of Madox Brown. In 1849 
in company with Millais, Mr. Holman Hunt, and others, Rossetti established th< 
pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood ; he was now composing some of his most frimous poems 
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and enforce an entire adherence to the simplicity of nature.” ^I'o this magazine, of 
which only four numbers appeared, Rossetti contributed twelve pieces, including, in 
verse, “ The Blessed Damozel,” and, in prose, “ Hand and Soul.” To a small but 
very ardent circle these contributions revealed a poet of the highest originality, but 
the critics of the day completely ignored The Ger^tu In this same year Rossetti left 
the rooms which he shared with Mr. Holman Hunt, in Cleveland Street, and took 
lodgings alone at 14 Chatham Place, Blackfriars* Bridge; here he worked hard both 
at poetry and painting, but made no 
attempt to address the public in either 
art. Of the next ten years not much 
distinct record has been preserved. 

About 1850 Rossetti met, and about 
1853 became engaged to, Elizabeth 
Siddall, the beautiful daughter of a 
tradesman, herself a milliner’s assis- 
tant, who was willing to sit to him as 
a model. It was long impossible for 
them to marry, and Lizzie Siddall, 
who under Rossetti’s training had 
shown a curious aptitude for painting, 
began to suffer seriously in health. At 
last, in May i860, they were married 
at Hastings, and, after a tnp to Paris, 
settled in Chatham Place. Mrs. 

Rossetti, under very painful and mys- 
terious circumstances, died on die 
nth of February 1862. During his 
brief married life Rossetti had made 
his first appearance as the writer of a 
book by publishing The Marly Italian 
Foets^ a volume of paraphrases, in 
1861. At the close of this he an- 
nounced a collection of his original poems, but on the day of his wife’s funeral he slipped 
the only MS. of these into her coffin. After these events Rossetti went through a 
period of intense depression ; in company with Mr. Swinburne and Mr. George Meredith 
(neither of whom stayed long) he took the house with which he is most identified, 16 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, in October 1862. Here he worked hard at his painting, which 
was now beginning to be greatly admired under the rose, and he surrounded himself 
with a menagerie of amusing pet animals ; he gradually regained his serenity of mind. 
But his temperament was extremely neurotic, and his manner of work and his 
acquired habits of life were not calculated to support his constitution. He was 

iri cri^nAral ctmin of nprvnilR SVStem resulted 
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He went for a long visit to a friend at Penkill Castle, Ayrshire, and there wrote a 
number of important poems. He became eager to publish, but the majority of the 
best of his pieces existed only in his wife’s coffin. In October 1869 Lord Aberdare 
(as Home Secretary) gave permission for the disinterment of the MS,, and in 1870, 
after many delays caused by Rossetti’s excessive fastidiousness, the Poetns were at 
last published. They created a sensation, and Rossetti took his place at once as one 
of the leading poets of the day. His undiluted s .tisfaction, however, lasted but a 
few months; towards the end of 1871 a writer of the day, under a false signature, 

attacked the poetry of Rossetti 
with extraordinary fury and 
some little wit. “ These mon- 
strous libels,” Rossetti wrote, 
“ cause me great pain ; ” other 
attacks followed, the import- 
ance of which the poet vastly 
overrated. He was suffering 
greatly at this time from in- 
somnia, he was beginning to 
take chloral; and in 1872, 
upon a renewal of the attacks, 
he fell into a state of melan- 
cholia, and attempted suicide. 
He was taken to Scotland, and 
soon recovered to a tertain 
extent, but he was never really 
well again. He shunned most 
of his friends, and lived a 
more and more eccentric life 
in his house in Cheync Walk, 
the abuse of chloral now 
having become very serious 
indeed. It is said that for four 
years he never quitted his 
house except in the middle 
of the night, and then rarely 
venturing outside of the gar- 
den, In 1881 the very re- 
spectful and even enthusiastic 
reception of his second collec- 
tion, Ballads and Sonnsis^ gave 
him temporary pleasure, but his naturally vigorous constitution was now com- 
pletely undermined. He was struck down by paralysis, from which he partly recovered, 
and was moved to Birchington-on-Sea, where he died on Easter Sunday, 1882. D. O. 
Rossetti was short, swarthy, in early middle life somewhat stout, with very fiety eyes, 
sensuous mouth, and high-domed forehead. He had an element of the mysterious 
which fascinated those who touched the outer ring of his acquaintance, and a mEUiner 
which was extremely winning before disease tinctured it with moroseness. He was 
far too vigorous not to court the buffeting of life, and far too sensitive not to suffer 
exquisite pain from it 
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Broken Music 

The mother will not turn, who thinks she hears 
Her nursling’s speech first now articulate ; 

But breathless with averted eyes elate 
She sits, with open lips and open ears. 

That It may call her twice. ^Mid doubts and fears 
Thus oft my soul has hearkened ; till the song, 

A central moan for days, at length found tongue 
And the sweet music welled and the sweet tears. 

But now, whatever while the soul is fain 
To list that wonted murmur, as it were 
The speech-bound sea-shell’s low importunate strain,-- 
No breath of song, thy voice alone is there, 

O bitterly beloved I and all her gain 
Is but the pang of unpermitted prayer. 

The Last Three Stanzas from “The Portrait.* 

Last night at last I could have slept, 

And yet delayed my sleep till dawn. 

Still wandering. Then it was I wept : 

For unawares I came upon 
Those glades where once she walked with me : 

And as I stood there suddenly, 

All wan with traversing the night, 

Upon the desolate verge of light 
Yearned loud the iron-bosomed sea. 

Even so, where Heaven holds breath and hears 
The beating heart of Love’s own breast, — 

Where round the secret of all spheres 
All angels lay their wings to rest, — 

How shall my soul stand rapt and awed. 

When, by the new birth borne abroad 
Throughout the music of the suns, 

It enters in her soul at once 
And knows the silence there for God ! 

Here with her face doth memory sit 
Meanwhile, and wait the day’s decline 
Till other eyes shall look from it, 

Eyes of the spirit’s Palestine, 

Even than the old gaze tenderer : 

While hopes and aims long lost with her 
Stand round her image side by side, 

Like tombs of pilgrims that have died 
About the Holy Sepulchre. 

Christina Georgina Rossetti (1830-1894), the second daughter and youngest 
child of Gabriele Rossetti, was bom at 38 Charlotte Street, Portland Place, on the 
5th of December 1830. Her education was simple, and she owed it mainly to her 
mother; she never went to school. At the age of about twelve she began to*wnte, 
and her effusions were so much noticed that, as early as 1847, her uncle, Gaetano 
Polidori, printed privately a collection of her Verses. She is said to have sat 
frequently at this time as a model to her brother, Dante Gkibriel, to Ford Madox 
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Brown and to Mr. Holman Hunt, and her sad face became the type of a certain 
ideal of pre-Raphaelite female beauty. Her health was never good, and 
about 185* she was dangerously ill with what was supposed to be angina pectoris. 
Before this, in 1850, she had contributed to The Germ, under the pseudonym of 
•Rllon Alleyn, seven of the most beautiful of her lyrics, and at the age of twenty her 
style as a poet was completely formed. From a timid humility, however, always 
rhargrtcjrisrio of her, she allowed her brother, William Morris, and Mr. Swinburne 


llVaihri‘etektra 

Chiistina Rossetti and her Mother 
A/ier iAe Crayon Drawing done in 1877 fy Z). G. Hosseiti 

to push ahead of her, and it was not until 1862 that she ventured on the publication 
of a volume of lyrics, written since 1848, and entitled Goblin Market^ and other 
jPoems, which at once gave her a high position among the poets of her age. In 
1861 she had, for the first time, made a brief excursion abroad, to Normandy, and 
in 1865 she paid her solitary visit to Switzerland and Italy: the latter with deep 
emotion, sinc^ ae she says, ‘‘all things there waxed musical.” Christina Rossetti 
published in i866 a volume of lyrics, entitled The JPrinds Progress^ and began 
to move at last with freedom in a circle of literary and artistic friends. This was, 
however, put a stop to in April 1871, by her being attacked, rather suddenly, by a 
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terrible and rare complaint, exophthalmic bronchocele, which kept her life in constant 
danger for two years, and from the distressing effects of which she never recovered. 
From this time forth she was almost entirely sequestered, becoming more and more 
arely seen, even by intimate friends of earUer days. But her literary activity was 
considerable, and after 1873, steady. In 1872 her poems for children, called Stng 
Song, appeared, and in 1874 the forerunner of her purely devotional works, Annus 
Domini, A fourth collection of lyrics, A Pageant, in 1881, offered less for the 
enjoyment of her readers than its predecessors. A very interesting collection, how- 
ever, in prose and verse, Time Flies, belongs to 1885; a curious and ingenious 
commentary on the Apocalypse, The Face of the Deef, to 1892. In 1876 Mrs. 
Rossetti, with her daughter Christina, and her sister, Miss Folidori, settled at 
30 Torrington Square. The poet outlived each of the older ladies, and the close 
of her career was not merely isolated, but darkened by much physical suffering 
and spiritual gloom. Her pathetic life came at length to a dissolution on the 29th of 
December 1894. Her last twenty years had been spent as in a hermitage, from 
which she scarcely emerged, except to attend the services of the Anglican church close 
at hand ; nevertheless the announcement of her death was received with wide-spread 
public emotion, as that of the most eminent contemporary poetess of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. Dr. Brooke Foss Westcott, Bishop of Durham (1825-1901), with whose 
theological metaphysics she had been deeply in sympathy, officiated at her funeral, 
Mr. Swinburne composed her elegy, and Sir Edward Burne-Jones raised a monument 
to her in Christ Church, Woburn Square, where it had been her habit to worship. 


Dream Land. 

Where sunless rivers weep 
Their waves into the deep 
She sleeps a charmM sleep : 

Awake her not* 

Led by a single star, 

She came from very far 
To seek where shadows ate 
Her pleasant lot 

She left the rosy mom. 

She left the fields of com, 

For twilight cold and lorn 
And water springs. 

Through sleep, as through a vd, 
She sees the sky look pale. 

And hears the nightingale 
That sadly sings. 

Res!:, rest, a perfect rest 
Shed over brow and breast ; 

Her fece is toward the west, 

The puxple land. 
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She cannot see the grrain 
Ripening on hill and plain. 

She cannot feel the rain 
Upon her hand. • 

Rest, rest, for evermore 
Upon a mossy shore ; 

Rest, rest, at the heart’s core 
Till time shall cease : 

Sleep that no pain shall wake, 
Night that no mom shall break, 
mi joy shall overtake 
Her perfect peace. 


Echo. 

Come to me in the silence of the night ; 

Come in the speaking silence of a dream ; 

Come with soft rounded cheeks and eyes as brigb 
As sunlight on a stream ; 

Come back in tears, 

O memory, hope, love of finished years. 

O dream how sweet, too sweet, too bitter sweet» 

Whose wakening should have been in Paradise^ 

Where souls brimfull of love abide and meet ; 

Where thirsting, longing eyes 
Watch the slow door 

That opening, letting in, lets out no more* 

Yet come to me in dreams, that I may live 
My very life again though cold in death ; 

Come back to me in dreams, that I may give 
Pulse for pulse, breath for breath ; 

Speak low, lean low. 

As long ago, my love, how long ago ! 

William Morris (1834-1896) was the son of a wealthy discount-broker of 
Walthamstow, where he was bom on the 24th of March 1834. He was educated at 
Marlborough and at Exeter College, Oxford. The university work did not interest him 
very much, but he formed a friendship with Edward Burne-Jones (i833-x898), after- 
wards the celebrated painter, who was then an undergraduate at the same college, and 
he formed his taste in mediseval poetry and .art In 1856 D. G. Rossetti was added 
to the companionship, and these artists, with others, painted the debating-hall of the 
Oxford Unioa In 1858 Morris published The Defence of Guenevere^ the forerunner 
of a school of neo-Gothic verse ; he married in 1859, and began to make the laws of 
ornament, as applied to domestic art, his particular study. In 1862 he started in 
business, with other friends, for the purpose of encouraging the use of beautiful furni- 
ture, and introducing “art in the house*"; the firm settled in 1865 in Queen Square, 
Bloomsbuxy, where Morris resided with his family, and where he now started writing 
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with great abundance. The results were seen, and widely appreciated, in Tlie Life and 
Death of Jason^ 1S67, The Earthly Paradise^ a conglomerated romance in various forms 
of verse, 1868-70, and the mystery-play of Looe is Enough^ 1873. During this period 
Upper of vehement poetic productiveness, he, together with Rossetti, made Kelmscott 
on the Thames his country-house \ and in 1871 a journey in Iceland directed the mind 
of Morris strongly to Icelandic saga and history. This first stage in the poet’s busy 
career closed in 1875, when the firm of decorators was dissolved, and re-constructed 
with Morris as sole manager 

||||■||||■■|||||||■|^■■|||||||||||||||■|||^^ 

Icelandic 

the noble epic poem Sigurd 
Volsung, 

he became graduall separated 
from pre-Raphaelite 

acquaintances, except 
Burne-Jones, whom to 
the very last he on 

terms of affectionate 
He had learned to be a 
practical carpet-weaver 

grew , 

for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings in 1 87 7, 

Treasurer 

the Liberal league 

1879. always 

been a Radical 

were now 
further 
the extreme 
In 1883 he 

soon became the leader 

Federa- 

for a while he neglected 
everythmg else in his zeal for 

the socialistic propaganda, WiUiam Moms 

The Federation broke up in 

1884, and Morris led the seceders from it, who formed a new body of extreme socialist^ 
calling itself the League. His career in politics, however, was a series of heart-break- 
ing disappointments. Among those to whom he brought, and in whose cause he so 
lavishly expended, his treasures of enthusiasm and benevolence, he met little but 
deception After the Trafalgar Square riots in 18869 when Morris distinguished 
himself by his reckless and generous self-abandonment, he refused to follow the baser 
dlements of his party into anarchism, and he became an object of jealous suspicion 
to them. In 1889 he was rudely deposed from his leadership, and in the following 
year he reluctantly abandoned his political Utopia, and returned, alas I too late, to the 
VOL. IV. Z 
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wholesome fields of art and literature. The effusions, in prose and verse, whidi mark 
the period of Morris's political obfuscation are almost wholly valueless. His fantastic 
Dream of John Ball, 1888, however, shows a return of talent, and in 1889 he published 

two important prose romances called 



The House of the Wolfungs and The 
Story of the Glittering Plain, These 
were wild and fantastic tales, very 
elaborate in construction, and per- 
meated with that rich colour of the 
Middle Ages in which the imagina- 
tion of Morris had been steeped since 
his boyhood. Of these curious booksi 
entirely unallied to anything else pro- 
duced anywhere in Europe at the 
same time, Morris had composed at 
the time of his death no fewer than 
seven, among the most remarkable of 
which were The Wood Beyond the 
World and The Water of the Won- 
drous Isles. In 1891 he started the 
Kelmscott Press, on which he printed 
these romances and many other books 
of beauty and durable worth, produc- 


Sussex House, Hanmeisaiiih, occupied » series of works which are among 

the Kelmscott Press the first glories of English typography. 


In 1895 his health b^an steadily to 
decline, and a voyage which he took, in the following summer, to the Arctic part of 
the coast of Norway, wearied rather than revived him. He returned home to London, 
only to Sink and die on the 3rd of October 1896. William Morris was a short, 
thick-set man, with a very noble head ; his copious brown hair and beard turned grey 
before his end, and gave him in repose a look of extraordinary picturesqueness. 


From “The Chapel in Lyoness.* 

Sir Gedahad sings 

All day long and every day, 

Till his madness pass’d away, 

I watched Ozana as be lay 
Within the gilded screen. 

All my singing moved him not ; 

As I sung my heart grew hot^ 

With the thought of Launcdot 
Far away, I ween. 

So I went a little space 
From out the chapel, bathed my 6ce 
In the stream that runs apace 
By the churchyard walL 
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There 1 plucked a faint wild rose, 

Hard by where the linden grows, 

Sighing over silver rows 
Of the lilies talL 

I laid the flower across his mouth ; 

The sparkling drops seemed good for drouth , 
He smiled, turn’d round towards the south. 
Held up a golden tress. 



ICdinscott House^ Mall, Hammersmith, vvhere William Mortis died 

The light smote on it from the west ; 

He drew the covering from his breast, 

Against his heart the hair he prest ; 

Death [him soon will bless. 

From ‘‘Thb Haystack xn the Floods." 

Had she come all the way for this, 

To part at last without a kiss ? 

Yea, had she borne the dirt and rain 
That her own eyes might see him slain 
Be»de the haystack in the floods 7 
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Along the dripping leafless woods, 

The stirrup touching either shoe, 

She rode astride as troopers do ; 

With kirtle kilted to her knee, 

To which the mud splash’d wretchedly ; 

And the wet dripp’d from every tree 
Upon her head and heavy hair, 

And on her eyelids broad and fair ; 

The tears and rain ran down her face. 

By fits and starts they rode apace, 

And very often was his place 

Far off from her ; he had to ride 

Ahead, to see what might betide 

When the roads cross’d, and sometimes, when 

There rose a murmuring from his men, 

Had to turn back with promises. 

Ah me 1 she had but little ease ; 

And often for pure doubt and dread 
She sobb’d, made giddy in the head 
By the swift riding j while, for cold, 

Her slender fingers scarce could hold 
The wet reins ; yea, and scarcely, too, 

She felt the foot within her shoe 
Against the stirrup : all for this, 

To part at last without a kiss 
Beside the haystack in the floods. 

For when they near’d that old soak’d hay, 
They saw across the only way 
That Judas, Godmar, and the three 
Red running lions dismally 
Grinn’d from Kis pennon, under which 
In one straight line along the ditch. 

They counted thirty heads. 

So then, 

While Robert turn’d round to his men. 

She saw at once the wretched end 
And, stooping down, tried hard to rend 
ler coif the wrong way from her head, 

And hid her eyes ; while Robert said : 

Nay, love, ’tis scarcely two to one, 

At Poictiers where we made them run 
So fast ; why, sweet my love, good cheer, 

The Gascon frontier is so near. 

Nought after this. 

But : 0 1 she said, 

My God I my God 1 I have to tread 
The long way back without you ; then 
The court at Paris ; those six men ; 

The gratings of the Chatelet ; 

The swift Seine on some rainy day 
Like this, and people standing by, 

And laughing, while my weak hands try 
To recollect how strong men swim. 

All this, or else a life with him. 

For which I should be damned at last, 

Would God that this next hour were past 
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For a moment the victory of the four, exacerbating the public mind in 
some cases with elements of mystery, scandal, and picturesque inscrutability, 
tended to confuse the real development of Victorian poetry. At first, in 
their blaze of colour and blare of trumpets, nothing else was heard or seen. 
Then, as the landscape quieted again, tlie great figures were rediscovered in 
the background — Tennyson as dominant as ever, with a new freshness of 
tint ; Browning extremely advanced, lifted from the position of an eccentricity 
to be an object of worship ; Matthew Arnold the poet dragged from the 
obscurity to which his prose successes had condemned him ; while a number 
of small celebrities who had been enjoying an exaggerated esteem found 
themselves fatally relegated to a surprising inferiority. In short, what had 
been conceived to be the disturbing introduction of these young people of 
genius, of this generation of knockers at the door, had set the critical balance 
of matters straight again, and had given the really considerable personages 
of an elder time an opportunity to assert their individual forces. 

But another matter of importance, which was hardly perceived at the 
time, now calls for emphatic statement in the briefest survey of Victorian 
poetry. It was in the verse of these so-called revolutionaries that the 
dogmas of the original naturalists of 1795 found their fullest and most 
conservative echo. No poet since Coleridge's day, not even Tennyson, 
had understood the song, as that master had conceived it, with more 
completeness than Christina Rossetti ; no poet since Keats, not even 
Tennyson, had understood the mission of Keats better than D. G. Rossetti 
did. And in these writers of 1865 the school of ecstasy and revolt, with 
its intermixture of mysticism, colour, melody, and elaboration of form, 
reached its consistent and deliberate culmination. Into the question of 
their relative degree of merit it would be premature to inquire here; we 
are chiefly concerned with the extraordinary note of vitality which these 
four poets combined to introduce into English imaginative literature, 
founded, in the truest spirit of evolution, on an apprehension and adaptation 
of .various elements in precedent art and letters. 

Almost immediately upon the apparition of the so-called " pre-Raphaelite " : 
poets, and in many cases in positive connection with them, there happened 
a great and salutary quickening of the spirit of literary criticism in England. 
It remained largely individualist, and therefore liable to an excess of praise 
and blame which was not philosophical in character or founded upon a just 
conception of the natural growth of literary history. But the individual 
judgments became, to a marked degree, more fresh, more suggestive, more 
penetrating, and were justified by greater knowledge. The influence of 
French methods was apparent and wholly beneficial. The severer spirits 
read Sainte-Beuve to their healing, and as years went on the more gorgeous 
pages of Thdophile Gautier and Paul de St. Victor were studied in England 
by those who undertook most conscientiously the task of literary criticism. 
The time has, happily, not come to discuss with any fulness the merits and 
shortcomings of a school still labouring among us ; but the most original 
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and the most philosophical of the group, Walter Pater, has been too 
remarkable a force in our generation to remain unnamed here. During 
his lifetime of more than fifty years. Pater never succeeded in achieving 
more than a grudging and uncertain recognition from his contemporaries. 
He died, almost obscure, in 1894, and since that time his fame, and above 
all his influence, have been rising by leaps and bounds. As it was till 
lately desirable to demand attention for the splendid proportions of his 
prose, so full and stately in its ornate harmony, so successful in its 
avoidance of the worn and obvious tricks of diction, its slender capitals 

so thickly studded with the volutes 
and spirals of concentrated orna- 
ment, so now a word seems no 
less to be needed lest Pater should 
be ignorantly imitated, a word of 
warning against something heavy, al- 
most pulpy, in his soft magnificence 
of style. His deliberate aim was 
the extraction from literature, from 
art, of “the quickened sense of 
life.” As he loved to say with 
Novalis, phUos(^hirm ist vhificiren, 
and the task of the best criticism 
is to maintain the ecstasy of in- 
tellectual experience. The mind of 
Pater underwent an austere meta- 
morphosis in advancing years, but 
this elevated hedonism of his youth 
enclosed his main gift to his genera- 
tion. 

Walter Horatio Pater (1839- 
1894) was the second son of Bichard 
Glode Pater, a physician in the East 
End of London, and was bom in 
Shadwell on the 4th of August 1839. Dr. Glode Pater died early, and the family moved 
to Chase Side, Enfield. At the age of fourteen Walter Pater was entered at King’s School, 

' Canterbury, and the incidents of his school-life will be found described in EtneratA 
Uthwart. He was a meditative but not particularly precocious boy, and when he left 
Canterbury to enter Queen’s College, Oxford, in June 1858, he had only just b^;un to 
awaken to intellectual interests. He was little observed as an undergraduate, but 
Jowett expressed the belief that Pater possessed “ a mind that will come to great emior 
ence.” But his d^^ree was a very moderate one, and in 1862 he took rooms in Oxford 
and began to read with private pupils, until, in 1864, he was dected a Fdlow of Brasenose 
College. He gradually b^an to write, but be was in his twenty-eighth year before his 
essay on Vi^ckelmann first revealed to his fnends the peculiar quality of his mind. 
His essays now followed in steady sequence, and in 1873 were gathered together in 
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.his earliest volume, the Studies in the History of the Renaissance, Philosophy had been 
his earliest love, but this was, more and more, supplanted by a study of the aesthetic 
principles underlying the pleasure we receive from art and literature. His book was 
received with enthusiastic pleasure by some readers, but by a larger circle with 
suspicion, and even open hostility. These attacks, perhaps, but more probably Pater's 
extreme slowness in composition, delayed until 1885 the publication of his second 
book, the romance of Marius the Epicurean, Shortly after this date, Pater and his 
sisters left Oxford for London, and resided until 1893 in Kensington, he keeping, 
however, his college rooms in Brasenose. In 1887 he published a group of four 
Imaginary Portraits^ and in 1889 a volume of critical essays, called Appredatiotis. 
His latest publications were Plato and Platonism^ 1^93^ and Child in the House^ 
1894. Shortly before his death, Pater took a house in St. Giles, Oxford, and brought 

his sisters down to keep 

house for him again. His | j 

strength had become reduced, 
but no special anxiety was 
felt, until in June 1894 he 
was laid up with rheumatic 
fever. From this he so far 
seemed to recover that he 
left his bed, but on the 30th 
of July died of a sudden 
failure of the heart as he was 
coming downstairs. He was 
buried in the cemetery of St 
Giles, Oxford. Pater's nature 
was withdrawn and shy, and 
he had no fund of animal 

spirits. He lived in the \Tannt6eC9. 

busy world of Oxford as one Btasenose College, Oxford 

who was not of it, although 

he never wilfully excluded himself from its society. His appearance, which 
suggested that of a retired army officer in poor health, had nothing academic 
about it His disposition, though not expansive, was exceedingly affectionate and 
indulgent; he was not without certain little mannerisms which provoked a smile, 
in which he was ready to join, for his humour— though it makes no appearance in his 
books— was one of his distinguishbg features. But those who knew Pater best, felt 
that they knew him superficially, for his was a nature essentially self-absorbed and 
unrelated to the common life which passed around him* 


Btasenose College, Oxford 


From Pater's ** Joachim du Bbllay" in “The Renaissance," 1873. 

This eagerness for music is almost the only serious thing in the poetry of the Pleiad; 
and it was Gondimel, the severe and protestant Gondimel, who set Ronsard's songs to 
music. But except in this matter these poets seem never quite in earnest. The old Greek 
and Roman mythology, which for the great Italians had been a motive so weighty and 
severe, becomes with them a mere toy. That “Lord of terrible aspect," has 

become Love, the boy or the babe. They are full of fine railleries ; they delight in dimi- 
nutives, ondelette^ fontelettCy doncehtte^ Cassandreiie, Their loves are only half real, a vain 
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effort to prolong the imaginative loves of the middle age beyond their natural lifetime. 
They write love poems for hire. Like that party of people who tell the tales in Boccacdo’a 
Decoiruron^ they form a circle which in an age of great troubles, losses, anxieties, amuses 
itself with art, poetry, intrigue. But they amuse themselves with wonderful elegance ; and 
sometimes their gaiety becomes satiric, for, as they play, real passions insinuate them- 
selves, and at least the reality of death ; their 
dejection at the thought of leaving tins fair 
abode of our common daylight — U beau sejour 
du commun jour — is expressed by them with 
almost wearisome reiteration. But with this 
sentiment too they are able to trifle : the imagery 
of death serves for delicate ornament, and they 
weave into the airy nothingness of their verses 
their trite reflexions on the vanity of life ; just as 
the grotesques of the charnel-house nest them- 
selves, together with birds and flowers and the 
&ncies of the pagan mythology, in the traceries 
of the architecture of that time, which wantons 
in its delicate arabesques with the images of old 
age and death. 

John Addington Symonds (1840-1893) 
was the son of a prominent physician at Qifton, 
where he was bom on the 5th of October 1840. 

He was educated at Harrow from 1854 to 1858, 
and proceeded to Balliol College, Oxford. He 
became a Fellow of Magdalen College in 1862, 
married in 1864, and settled in London. 

Although always intensely literary, his serious 
authorship did not begin until 1872, when 
he published his Introduction to the Study of Dante. From this time forth his 
productions followed one another with great rapidity. From 1875 1886 he was 
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engaged on the five volumes of his Itenaissance in Italy. Symonds was always 
neurotic, and liable to consumption. In 1876 the doctors pronounced it impossible 
for him to survive any longer in England, and he proceeded to Davos Platz, where 
he partially recovered, and where he built a house. This, in alternation with an 
apartment in Venice, was his home for the remainder of his life. He died in Rome on 
the 19th of April 1893. An interesting writer, an admirer of all forms of beauty, 
a brilliant and paradoxical talker, an ardent friend, curiously addicted, in spite of 
his ill-health, to many forms of violent out-door exercise, Symonds burned through a 
strange hectic life of commingled pain and pleasure. His biography, ,a very curious 
record, was published in 1895 by Mr. Horatio Brown. 

Robert Lewis Balfour Stevenson (1850-1894), known as Robert Louis r, 
Stevenson, was the only child of a distinguished engineer, Thomas Stevenson, 
and of Henrietta Smith, his wife. He 
was bom at 8 Howard Place, Edin- 
burgh. He was a delicate child, and 
at the age of eight nearly died of a 
gastric fever. Owing to his weakness 
and nervous excitability, he was often 
sent away for months at a time to tiie 
manse of his maternal grandfather, at 
Colinton. He was at a preparatory 
school from 1858 to x86x, and then at 
the Edinbuigh Academy, until in 1 863 
he was sent to boarding-schools, first in 
London, then in Edinbuigh. Until 
1867, however, the lad’s health pre- 
vented him from working with any 
steadiness at his studies. For some 
years he was a half-hearted attendant at 
classes of the Edinburgh University, 
and in 1868 he began to be trained to 
his fiither’s profession. This, in 1871, 
he gave up in favour of the law, to 
which subject he gave **a certain 
amount of serious, although fitful, at- 
tention until he was called to the Bar’^ 
in 1875. Meanwhile, however, the pas- 
sion of his heart had long been 

literature, and he was gradually preparing in secret to make that the real business of 
his life. He had already (1872) written several of his freshest essays, although he 
published nothing of this kind until 1874. His health was so bad that in the 
winter of 1873 he was “ordered south” to Mentone, returning to Edinburgh gr^y 
restored in the following May, and his essays now began to appear in magazin^ 
After he became an advocate in July 1875, he spent a great deal of his time in 
fitful and often pedestrian travel, particularly in Scotland and Prance. His earliest 
book, An Inland Vcyage, was published in 1878, and was followed by TIravels with a 
Donh^f in 1879. During one of his visits to Fontainebleau in 1876, Stevenson 
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became acquainted with the American lady, Mrs. Osbourne, who was later on to 
become his wife. In order to visit her, he very abruptly left for Cahfomia in the 

summer of 1379, in a state 
of health very unfit for travel. 
He sufiFered great privations^ 
and nearly died at San Fran- 
cisco in the following March, 
but in May 1880 he had sufS- 
ciently recovered to marry, 
Later in the same year, hav- 
ing been absent from Eng- 
land for twelve months, he 
returned, but Stevenson's ill 
health had now become 
chronic, and gave the greatest 
alarm to his friends. He en- 
deavoured to restore it by long 
visits to Davos Platz (1880-82), during which time he published the first collections of 
his essays, Virginitus Fuerisque^ i88t, and Familiar Studies of Mtn and Books* He was 
now forced to live wholly in retirement in a sheltered part of Provence, and a ch&let 
at Hyer^s was his hermitage until July 1884. This was a period of depression and 



suffering, but it saw the completion and pub- 
lication of several important works, in parti- 
cular of his earliest works of fiction, the 
New Arabian Nights^ 1882, and Treasure 



Island^ 1883. For the next three years his 


home was Bournemouth, and while there he 
brought out A Childs Garden of Verses^ 
Frince Otto^ and TTie Dynamiter^ all in 1885 ; 
Br, Jekyll and Mr, Ifyde, and Kidnapped^ 
both in 1S86 ; The Merry Mm^ Underwoods^ 
and Memories and Portraits^ all in 1887. The 
death of his father severed his ties with Eng- 
land, and he determined to visit the healths 
resorts of America. In August 1887 Stevenson 
left for New York, in company with his family, 
and he never set foot in Europe again. He 
lived at Savanac I-ake in the Adirondacks, 
until the spring of 1888, and in the summer 
of that year started from San Francisco on 
his earliest voyage in the Pacifia During this 
year he published The Black Arrmu After 
cruising about from one group of islands to 
another for about six months, Stevenson settled 
in Honolulu, where he wrote The Master of 



Ballantrae and The Wron^ Box^ and whence he paid a visit to the leper settlement 
of Molokai By the summer of i88g his health was so much improved be 
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determined to make his home in the South Seas, and early in 1890 he ho nght an 
estate, called Vailima, in Samoa. His lungs, however, broke down again, and for 
the greater part of that year he was 
once more cruising among the remote 
and romantic islands of the Pacific 
Ocean. He returned at length to 
Vailima, and for the next four years 
his home was on the mountain-side 
over the little Samoan port of Apia. 

He entered very effectively into the 
troubled politics of the island, and 
the large house he built was practi- 
cally the social centre of Samoa. He 
ruled a numerous household, almost 
a clan, with wisdom and firmness. 

All this time his health appeared to 
give him less trouble than it had done 
since he was a child, and he was able 
to live a life of wholesome and cease- 
less activity. Among the books which 
he published during this final period 
of his life, may be mentioned a volume 
of essays, Across the Plains (1892) ; 
an appeal for the better protection 
of Samoa by Europe, called A Foot- 
note to Jiistoiy (1892); a Scottish 
romance, Catriona (1893) ; and a 
collection of Pacific Ocean stories, 

Island Night! Entertainments (1893), 

His last year was darkened by the 
outbreak of war among the natives 
of Samoa, towards whom he now 
stood in a sort of parental capacity. 

His death was painless and very 
sudden ; he was struck down by 
cerebral apoplexy while chatting with 
his wife on the verandah of their 
house on the evening of the 3rd of ' Robert Louis Stevenson 

December 1894. He was buried i^aPhab^htaieninS,moa 

next day by the Samoan chieftains 

on the summit of Mount Vaea, the spot which he had chosen for his tomb. His 
estates have passed into other hands, and Samoa has become a German possession, 
but the grave of Stevenson, on the topmost peak overlooking the Pacific, will always 
be respected. After his death were published his Vailima Letters (1895), his latest 
poems, Songs of Trofoel his latest romance^ the fragment of Weir ofJSermistan 

(1896)^ and his correspondence (X899), all edited by his life-loi^ firiend, Mr. Sidnqr 
Colvin. 
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From “Underwoods.**— “Requiem.” 

Under the wide and starry sky. 

Dig the grave and let me lie, 

Glad did I live and gladly die, 

And I laid me down with a wilL 

This be the verse you ’grave for me 
Here he Ues where he longed to dej 
Home is ihe sailor^ home from sea, 
And the hunter home from the hilL 



Stevenson’s House at VaiKma, Samoa 


From “Virginibus Puerisque.”— “Pan*s Pipes.” 

There are moments when the mind refuses to be satisfied with evolution, and demands 
a ruddier presentation of the sum of man's experience* Sometimes the mood is brought 
about by laughter at the humorous side of life, as when, abstracting ourselves from earth, 
we imagine people plodding on foot, or seated in ships and speedy trains, with the planet 
all the while whirling in the opposite direction, so that, for all their hurry, they travel 
back-foremost through the universe of space. Sometimes it comes by the spirit of delight, 
and sometimes by the i^irit of terror. At least, there will always be hours when we refuse 
to be put off by the feint of explanation, nicknamed science ; and demand instead some 
palpitating image of our estate, that shall represent the troubled and unsettled element in 
which we dwell, and satisfy reason by the means of art Science writes of the world as if 
with the cold finger of a starfish ; it is all true ; but what is it when compared to the reality 
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of which it discourses ? where hearts beat high in April, and death strikes, and hills totter 
in the earthquake, and there is a glamour over all the objects of sight, and a thrill in all 
noises for the ear, and Romance herself has made her dwelling among men ? So we come 
back to the old myth, and hear the goat-footed piper making the music which is itself the 
charm and terror of things ; and when a glen invites our visiting footsteps, &ncy that Pan 
leads us thither with a gracious tremolo ; or when our hearts quail at the thunder of the 
cataract, tell ourselves that he has stamped his hoof in the nigh thicket 

We are, however, in danger of entangling our impressions with one 
another if we pursue too low down the threads which we have attempted 
to hold through more than five centuries from Langland and Chaucer to 
Huxley and Stevenson. We must drop them here, leaving them loose, for 
they are parts of a living organism, and we cannot presume to say in what 
direction their natural growth will lead them next, nor what relative value 
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iheir parts may take in fuller perspective. We have spoken of nothing 
which was not revealed in its general aspect and direction at least five 
and twenty years ago. In periods of very rapid literary development 
this would be a time long enough to bring about the most startling 
changes. Within the boundaries of one quarter of a century the Eng- 
lish drama did not esist, and Hamlet was complete. In 1773 Dr. 
Johnson accompanied Boswell to the Hebrides, and in 1798 the Lyrical 
Ballads were published. But there is no evidence to show that the twenty- 
five years through which we have just passed have been years of a very 
experimental tendency. Fifteen or twenty of them were overshadowed, 
and their production stunted, by the permanence of great, authoritative 
personages, still in full activity. The age was the age of Tennyson, and 
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he held hxs kingship, an absolute monarch, against all comers, until his 
death in 1892. We may anticipate that future historians may make that date 
the starting-point for a new era, but this is for us scarcely matter even for 
«^peculation. Up to the close of the nineteenth century certainly, we can 
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affirm the maintenance, without radical change of any kind, of the original 
romantic system, then just one hundred years old. With a myriad minor 
variations and adaptations, poetry in England, and therefore prose, still were, 
at the close of Queen Victoria's reign, what they became when Wordsworth 
and Coleridge remodelled our literature in 1797 in the coombes of the 
Quantocks. 


EPILOGUE 


In attempting to follow the course of a great literature and to survey the 
process of its growth, one reflection can never escape the historian, however 
little it may gratify his vanity. He forms his opinions, if he be fairly 
instructed and tolerably conscientious, on a series of ^esthetic principles, 
guided in their interpretation by the dictates of his own temperament. 
There has as yet been discovered no surer method of creating a critical 
estimate of literature ; and yet the fragility and vacillation of this standard 
is patent to every one whose brains have not become ossified by vain and 
dictatorial processes of ^Ueaching." Nowhere is an arrogant dogmatism 
more thoroughly out of place than in a critical history of style. In our 
own day we have read, in the private letters of Matthew Arnold — one of 
the most clairvoyant observers of the last generation — judgments on current 
books and men which are already seen to be patently incorrect. The history 
of literary criticism is a record of conflicting opinion, of blind prejudice, 
of violent volte-faces, of discord and misapprehension. If we could possess 
the sincere opinions of Ben Jonson, Dryden, Addison, Voltaire, Hazlitt, 
Goethe, and Dr. Georg Brandes on Hamlet, we should probably doubt that 
the same production could be the subject of them all. In the seventeenth 
century Shakespeare was regarded as one of a multitude, a little more 
careless and sometimes a little more felicitous than his fellows. To the 
eighteenth century he became a Gothic savage, in whose wood-notes wild " 
the sovereignty of Nature was reasserted, as if by accident. It was left 
to the nineteenth century to discover in him the most magnificent of the 
conscious poetic artists of the world. But what will the twentieth century 
think ? 

We are not, I think, so helpless as these admissions and examples would 
indicate, nor is there the least valid reason why we should withdraw from 
the expression of critical opinion because of the dangers which attend it. 
I must hold, in spite of the censure of writers of an older school who possess 
every claim upon my gratitude and my esteem, that certain changes have 
recently passed over human thought which alter the whole nature of the 
atmosphere in which criticism breathes. A French professor of high repute 
has attacked, as an instance of effrontery and charlatanism, the idea that 
we can borrow for the study of literature help from the methods of Darwin 
and H&ckel. He scoffs at the notion of applying to poetry and prose 
the theory which supposes all plant and animal forms to be the result of 
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slow and organic modification. With every respect for the authority ot 
so severe a censor, I venture to dissent entirely from his views. I believe, 
on the contrary, that what delays the progress of criticism in England, 
where it is still so primitive and so empirical, is a failure to employ the 
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inunense light thrown on the subject by the illustrations of evolution. I 
believe that a sensible observation of what Darwin and Mr. Herbert Spencer 
have demonstrated ‘ought to aid us extremely in learning our trade as critics 
and in conducting it in a business-like manner. 

In the days of the Jesuits, when-modem criticism began in Europe, it was 
the general opinion that literature had been created, fully armed, in polite 
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antiquity; that Homer — especially Homer as explained by Aristotle — had 
presented the final perfection of literature. If any variation from this original 
archaic type was ever observed, it must be watched with the greatest care ; for 
if it was important, it must be dangerous and false. The only salvation for style 
was to be incessantly on one's guard to reject any offshoots or excrescences 
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which, however beautiful they might seem in themselves, were not measure* 
able by the faultless canon of antiquity. The French critics, such as Rapin 
and Bossu, were saved by their suppleness of intelligence and by dealing 
solely with a Latin people from the monstrosities which befell their Teutonic 
and English adherents. But it is instructive to see where persistence in this 
theory of the unalterable criterium lands an obstinate writer like Rymer. He 
measures everybody, Shakespeare among the rest, on the bed of Procrustes, 
and lops our giants at the neck and the knees. 
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The pent-up spirit of independence broke forth in that Battle of the 
Ancients and Modems which is of so much secondary interest in the chron- 
icles of literature. People saw that we could not admit 'that there had been 
in extreme antiquity a single act of special literary creation constituting once 
for all a set of rigid types. But the Jesuits had at least possessed the advan- 
tage of an idea, monstrous though it might be. Their opponents simply 
rejected their view, and had nothing definite to put in its place. Nothing 
can be more invertebrate than the criticism of the early eighteenth century. 
Happy, vague ideas, glimmering through the mist, supplied a little momentary 
light and passed away. Shaftesbury, amid a great deal of foppery about the 
Daemon which inspires the Author with the Beautiful and the Amiable, con- 
trived to perceive the relation between poetry and the plastic arts, and faintly 
to formulate a system of literary aesthetics. Dennis had the really important 
intuition that we ought to find out what an author desires to do before we 
condemn him for what he has not done. Addison pierced the bubble of 
several preposterous and exclusive formulas. But England was as far as the 
rest of Europe from possessing any criterium of literary production which 
could take the place of the rules of the Jesuits. Meanwhile, the individualist 
method began to come into vogue, and to a consideration of this a few words 
must be spared. 

The individualist method in literary criticism has been in favour with us 
for at least a century, and it is still in vogue in most of our principal reviews. 
It possesses in adroit hands considerable effectiveness, and in its primary 
results may be entirely happy. It is in its secondary results that it leads to a 
chaotic state of opinion. It is, after all, an adaptation of the whole theory of 
the unalterable type, but it merely alternates for the one “ authority of the 
Ancients " an equal rigidity in a multitude of isolated modem instances. It 
consists in making a certain author, or fashion, or set of aesthetic opinions 
the momentary centre of the universe, and in judging all other literary 
phenomena by their nearness to or remoteness from that arbitrary point. 
At the beginning of the present century it seduced some of the finest minds 
of the day into ludicrous and grotesque excesses. It led Keats into his 
foolish outburst about Boileau, because his mind was fixed on Beaumont and 
Fletcher. It led De Quincey to say that both the thought and expression of 
one of Pope's most perfect passages were "scandalously vicious," because his 
mind was fixed on Wordsworth. In these cases Wordsworth and Fletcher 
were beautiful and right; but Pope and Boileau were, on the surface, 
absolutely in opposition to them ; Pope and Boileau were therefore hideous 
and wrong. Yet admirers of classic poetry have never ceased to retort from 
their own equally individualist point of view, and to a general principle of 
literary taste we find ourselves none’the nearer. What wonder if the outside 
world treats all critical discussion as the mere babble of contending flute- 
players ? 

But what if a scientific theory be suggested which shall enable us at once 
to take an intelligent pleasure in Pope and in Wordsworth, in Spenser and in 
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Swift ? Mr. Herbert Spencer has, with infinite courage, opened the entire 
world of phenomena to the principles of evolution, but we seem slow to 
admit them into the little province of aesthetics. We cling to the individu- 
alist manner, to that intense eulogy which concentrates its rays on the 
particular object of notice and relegates all others to proportional obscurity. 
There are critics, of considerable acumen and energy, who seem to know no 
other mode of nourishing a talent or a taste than that which is pursued by 
the cultivators of gigantic gooseberries. They do their best to nip off all 
other buds, that the juices of the tree of fame maybe concentrated on their 
favourite fruit. Such a plan may be convenient for the purposes of malevo- 
lence, and in earlier times our general ignorance of the principles of growth 
might well excuse it. But it is surely time that we should recognise only two 
criteria of literary judgment. The first is primitive, and merely clears the 
ground of rubbish ; it is, Does the work before us, or the author, perform 
what he sets out to perform with a distinguished skill in the direction in 
which his powers are exercised ? If not, he interests the higher criticism not 
at all ; but if yes, then follows the second test : Where, in the vast and ever- 
shifting scheme of literary evolution, does he take his place, and in what 
relation does he stand, not to those who are least like him, but to those who 
are of his own kith and kin ? 

At the close, then, of a rapid summary of the features of literary 
expression in England, I desire to state my conviction that the only way 
to approach the subject with instruction is to regard it as part of the history 
of a vast living organism, directed in its manifestations by a definite, though 
obscure and even inscrutable law of growth. A monument of poetry, like 
that which Tennyson has bequeathed to us, is interesting, indeed, as the 
variegated product of one human brain, strongly individualised by certain 
qualities from all otlier brains working in the same generation. But we 
see little if we see no more than the lofty idiosyncrasy of Tennyson. Born 
in 1550 or 1720, he would have possessed the same personality, but his 
poetry, had he written in verse, could have had scarcely a remote resem- 
blance to what we have now received from his hand. What we are in the 
habit of describing as '‘originality” in a great modern poet is largely an 
aggregation of elements which he has received by inheritance from tliose 
who have preceded him, and his "genius" consists of the faculty he 
possesses of selecting and rearranging, as in a new pattern or harmony, 
those elements from many predecessors which most admirably suit the only 
"new" thing about him, his unique set of personal characteristics. Tenny- 
son is himself; his work bears upon it the plain stamp of a recurrent, 
consistent individuality. Yet it is none the less almost an amalgam of 
modified adaptations from others. The colour of Tennyson would not be 
what it is if Keats had never lived, nor does his delicacy of observation 
take its line of light without a reference to that of Wordsworth. The 
serried and nervous expression of Pope and the melodic prosody of Milton 
have passed, by a hereditary process, into the veins of their intellectual 
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descendant. He is a complex instance of natural selection, obvious and 
almost geometrical, yet interfering not a whit with that counter-principle 
of individual variation which is needful to make the poet, not a parasite 
upon his artistic ancestors, but an independent output from the main 
growing organism. And what is patently true of this great representative 
poet of our days is in measure true also of the smallest and apparently the 
most eccentric writer in prose or verse, if he writes well enough to exist 
at all. Every producer of vital literature adds an offshoot to the unrolling 
and unfolding organism of literary history in its ceaseless processes of 
growth. 



SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1892 to 1922 
I 


Transition 


At the death of Tennyson three Victorians were still writing whose work, more 
than that of the great laureate, formed a kind of bridge if not a transition to the 
literature of our own day. The 
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three were George Meredith, 

Thomas Hardy, and Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. Rudyard 

Kipling was well started on his ; ; ? : . 

career and Sir James Barrie r; ; . 
had written The LitUe Minister \ ^ * 

and A Window in Thrums, but 
their work belongs in spirit to 
the more modem time. Mere- 
dith, Hardy, and Swinburne, 
though their thought had a 
radical penetration and a dar- 
ing which writers now like to 
recognise as prophetic of the 
twentieth century, yet pro- 
duced novels and poems with 
the solidity of method and on 
the generosity of scale which 
characterises the Victorian 
artists. George Meredith 
(1828-1909), one of the most 
distinguished of English nov- 
elists, hardly won during his 
lifetime the fame he deserved, 
but he seems now to be as- 
sured of a wide audience, on 

the Continent as well as in Oeorge Meredith 

England and America, for his 

brilliant studies of modem society, drawn with remarkable vitality, sparkling 
with wit, and suggesting profound reflections on human character in general. 
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He had such an interest in sodal problems as belonged to the age he lived in, 
thou^ he thought of sodety from the point of view of Browning rather than of 
Kingsl^, or Ruskin, or Carlyle ; that is, his interest in sodely was fixed on the 
human beings that constitute it, rather than on the hypotheses invented to ex- 
plain it. He dramatises his characters more successfully than Browning, partly 
because he is less concerned about their motives, assuming always the mysterious 
presence of nature in all of us as a suffident source for our conduct. In fact, the 
part that nature plays in Meredith’s writings, prose and verse, implies poetic and 
philosophic vision of the highest order, and the sympathetic reader who has m 
the total impression of his work often feels that in rdating man to his 
natural environment and in reading his character in terms of that Dame Nature 
or Mother Earth of which he is a part, Meredith has no peer in English litera- 
ture unless we go back to Shakespeare and to Chaucer. He was a great lover of 
English landscape, espedally of the Surrey landscape in which he spent the latter 
part of his life, and he is at his best when he paints the scene affectionately for 
its own sake as a background for the human drama, yet contrives by some magic 
to suggest through it the larger drama of life, against which our individual for- 
tunes are seen to be normal and oft-repeated inddents. In The Ordeal of Rickard 
Fevered, 1859, his first important novel and in some respects his best, he tells of a 
father’s attempt to bring up a fine son by a system of education which will conceal 
the fact of sex as long as possible and ke^ from the boy, until the moment tlic 
father thinks proper, all j^owledge of the tragic possibilities of love. The power 
of the story lies in the beauty and tenderness with which Meredith shows Nature 
moving on her irresistible way in young lives and old. The Egoist, 1879, a study 
in man’s natural conceit, is far less attractive, partly because it indicts the reader 
of the faults he reads about, seeming in an uncanny way to disdose his own char- 
acter, and even some episodes of his private history. Praise could hardly be ex- 
travagant for such imderstandiog of human nature. Dicma of the Crossways, 1885, 
seems perhaps a story of less wide implication, yet the beautiful heroine, whose 
impulses against convention are inesplicable often to herself as to the reader, 
is duly a special instance of an energy in us larger than we have the wisdom to 
guide, and indifferent to our small systems if th^ chance to oppose it. 

Meredith’s first volume was the Poems, 1851, and until the year of his death 
he brought out at regular intervals books of remarkable verse, chief of them 
Modem Love, 1862, Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth, 1883, Ballads and Poems 
of Tragic Life, 1887, and A Reading of Earth, 1888. His early ambition was to 
succeed in poetry, but his audience for this kind of writing remained so small 
that he considered his verse in some sense a failure. It is extremely difficult 
to read, packed with thought and curiously condensed in phrase. With the 
exertion of the beautiful “Love in a Valley,” and one or two other poems of in- 
spired music and rhythm, he writes in verse less like a poet than like a novelist 
or a philosopher. The sequence called “Modem Love” differs little, even in 
form, from any prose study he mi^t have made of man and woman mismated 
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and unliappy. But wherever in his poetry he touches the relation of man to 
earth, he espounds with a strange power, however cramped his manner, the 
philosophy that is felt in the background of his novels, and there is a still small 
but constantly increasing number of critics who rank his poetry with the most 
important produced in Victorian England, holding that its intellectual dqjth 
more than makes up for 
the diflELculties of its style ; 
and the most enthusiastic 
hnd a special enchant- 
ment in those very diffi- 
culties. 

Thomas Hardy (1840- 
) like Meredith is a 
poet-novelist, who began 
his writing with verse, 
though he published no 
poems until Us reputation 
as a novelist was estab- 
lished. The spirit of the 
poet, however, is even 
more obvious in his stories 
than in Meredith’s, a fact 
wUch partly accounts for 
the greater popularity of 
his novels. Like Mere- 
dith also he makes use of 
nature as background for 
Us drama; but the Dor- 
setsUre landscape (the 
Wessex of Us novels) had 
an obvious epic sweep, as 
he portrayed it, wUch 
Meredith would scarcely 
have been interested in; 
it was a grand but hard 
scene set for pathos and tragedy, rather than a m3rsterious presence suggesting 
the kindly and unperturbed life that breathes through all tUngs. Hardy has a 
great genius for laughter; in some of Us stories there is a gorgeous fun such as 
we might look for in vain in Meredith; but the comic spirit in wUch the other 
novelist is so rich, rarely appears in Us stories. Nature and man are at war 
in Us pages, enemies rather than mother and child. Or it might be better 
to say that man is represented as nature’s victim, tortured and often de- 
stroyed by a power whose performance is always irrational and whose indiSer- 
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ence to the suffering it causes is espressed ironically by the beauty and even 
the grandeur of the scene in which man’s unhappiness is enacted. Indeed, 
Hardy is a pessimist of the first order, if his philosophy of life is compared 
superficially with Meredith’s; and in any case he is a less profound eind a 
less subtle thinker. But there are in his best stories at least three good 
reasons why he attracts, and will continue to attract, a large public. The 
power of nature over man is for him largely the power of sex, and he has a genius, 
much mutated but not excelled in contemporary fiction, for portraying passion- 
ate men and women — particularly, passionate women. He exalts the theme 
to tragic dignity by illustrating it in characters who seem to have other excellent 
business to attend to in life, characters potentially if not actually admirable. 
In the second place, he has an eye for the fantastic accidents of life, the grotesque 
juxtapositions; tragic accident has much to do with his plots, and grotesque 
accident largely produces his fun and his hard laughter. In the third place, he 
follows the wisdom of the Greeks in fitting his stories always with a stirring plot. 
Character and character-portrayal they have also, but they rise on the structure 
of a strong, even a melodramatic, story, such as Shakespeare habitually built on, 
and such as hmnan gossip always seizes and idealises. The reader has the im- 
pression that the stoiy of Tess of the D'VrberviUes, 1891, or of the Return of the 
Native, 1878, or of the Mayor of Casterbridge, 1891, might have come into being 
first as a legend whispered in the villages Hardy described — the legend of a girl 
hunted down by the accidents of life and by noble and ignoble passion until she 
kills the man who wronged her, and though herself an innocent victim of cir- 
cumstances, is hanged as a murderess ; or the legend of a drunkard who sold his 
wife and child to another man, and repenting of his incredible behaviour, becomes 
thrifty, sober, and prosperous; until at the height of his well-doing the insulted 
wife returns, and from the moment of her coming his fortunes go to pieces. Such 
plots as these are not probable ; neither is the plot of The Merchant of Venice. 
But Hardy clothes the melodrama with ffesh and blood so passionate that the 
stories take us by storm ; they may not be generally true, but we know they hap- 
pened at least once. 

The theme of sex, the mystery of accident in our lives, the incongruity of things, 
the adventurous flavour of our neighbour’s fortunes — these are elements in story- 
telling which almost any reader can appreciate, and thqr are enough to esplain 
Hardy’s great success. But in his best work there are also qualities more subtle, 
which enlist the admiration of even those readers who find his philosophy of life, 
in comparison with Meredith’s, rather meagre and theatrical. These subtle 
qualities are emotional rather than intellectual. Whatever his philosophy, Hardy 
loves human beings, and teaches the reader to love them. Considering tire drab 
sort of plot he often gives us, it is with surprise that we find we are in love with 
these poor victims, Ms heroes and heroines; certainly those followers of his art 
who now study for us the weakness of man in the clutch of circumstance, rarely 
persuade us that the victim is admirable. Because of tins love of his characters 
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Hardy exdtes in us more of the old pity and terror, once thought the essential 
effect of tragedy, than any other Eng^sh novelist. In sentiment if not in his 
intellectual scheme of things, he makes life seem noble and romantic, in spite of 
its accidents and errors. His view of nature establishes a kinship with later 
novelists, many of whom respect him as their master, but in the feeling he ex- 
cites about life he is larger than any of them, a true and great tragic poet. 

Some of Hardy’s best writing is found in two remarkable collections of short 
stories, Wessex Tales, 1888, and Life’s Little Ironies, 1894. These short pieces, 
often hardly more than a sketch, contain the elements of his art in what may seem 
a casual and impromptu manner, but in reality it is the perfection of craft. The 
plots are as bare and simple as gossip itself, but the reader’s imagination is stimu- 
lated to fill them out to the full proportions of tragedy or grim comedy, and the 
characters, though hardly more than named, are unforgettable people. 

Hardy’s poetry, from the first volume, Wessex Poms, 1898, to Moments of 
Vision and Miscellaneous Verses, 1917, is on the whole a powerful lyric statement 
of his pessimistic philosophy — more pessimistic in effect than his prose fiction, 
because in the novels the characters that illustrate the philosophy are lovable, 
whereas in the verse the comment on life is stark and unalleviated. In style the 
poems have the plainness much sought after by modern verse-writers, and it is 
the habit of these younger men to praise Hardy as poet, but it may well be doubted 
if without the prestige of his novels he could have won much of a hearing for 
his verse — even for the ambitious world-drama. Tie Dynasts, 1904-1908. The 
fact is that pessimism has been much better expressed by poets who were better 
philosophers, and whose command of metrical eloquence and music was greater. 

Algernon Charles Swinburne (1837-1909) seems less Victorian than Meredith 
and Hardy, yet he seems also to belong less to our own time; he is a poet of 
extraordinary genius who criticised the limitations of Victorianism more violently 
than the most contemporary of the younger generation, yet his preoccupation 
with themes drawn from history, from classical literature, and from the older forms 
of political radicalism make him seem to that same younger generation a some- 
what negligible coirservative. It is now the fashion to say of him that he is 
master of an incomparable word-music, but that he lacks a subject-matter ; you 
can enjoy the verbal felicities without noticing what he is saying, and often you 
cannot tell what he says. His chief dislinction in English poetry is indeed his 
music ; no one in any of the centuries approaches him for a certain rich, luscious, 
and torrent-like melody. To say that his subject-matter is hard to understand 
is an incompr^ensible criticism from a generation that can understand Meredith’s 
verse, and to say that he has no subject-matter at all is rather absurd, considering 
the ease with which his chief themes can be summarised. He had a philosophy 
of life somewhat like Hardy’s in its materialism and its pessimism, and some- 
what like Browning’s in its delight in passion and in heroic conduct. He was a 
great lover of political freedom, of the kind that Shelley loved, an avowed pagan 
and enemy of Christianity, a superb lover of the sea, about which he managed to 
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group in his affection all the historic greatness of England, her poetry, her civ 
Usation, her empire. His name is often connected somewhat hastily with thos 
of Shelley and Byron, but they were each in some sense a radical, whereas Swii 
bume was a lover of old culture, literary and political, in every essential respec 
aloof from the characteristic movements of his time. He challenged the churc 
as the ancient enemy of intellectual and political freedom, but he had no intere: 
in Darwinism ; he could go into ecstasy over the fall of a monarchy, but he wt 

not concerned with the problems of tl 
workingman. Even the sea that he s 
loved was, after all, not the ocean ths 
surrounds the British Isles, but a hello 
of memory and legend chiefly draw 
from GrediL and Mediterranean source 
the ocean that Byron addressed at tl 
dose of CMlde Harold’s Pilgrimage, a 
ocean that Nelson and Drake must ha\ 
foimd surprisingly literary, once Swii 
bume had introduced them into it. 

His first books of verse. The Queet 
Mother, and Rosamond, i86i, wei 
dramas of the historical kind, Elizi 
bethan in their structure and origin! 
only in his characteristic richness < 
passionate speech. With Atalanta i 
Calydon, 1865, and Poems and Ballad 
1866, his fame was made, and it may b 
doubted whether his later dramas an 
volumes of lyrics added much to a repi 
tation already great. In Atalanta it . 
hard to know whether to admire more the classical beauty with which th 
story of the hunt in CaJydon is told, or the lyrical rapture of the wonderfi 
choruses, one of which, “When the Hoxmds of Spring are on Winter’s Traces, 
has passed into all the anthologies. The Poems and Ballads achieved 
certain notoriety on their first appearance; their frank paganism was thougl 
somewhat scandalous. The plain speech of post-Victorian literature has, hoA^ 
ever, made such splendid lyrics as “Dolores” or the “Laus Veneris” seem con: 
paratively innocuous. In the latter poem also the shock which the reader one 
felt at the praise of Venus as against the Virgin Mary is tempered by the fac 
that the prefatory note in Old French has now in most cases been read, and th 
reader knows that the speaker in the poem is not Swinburne but TannhSusei 
at the moment when he has been told that through love of Venus his soul i 
irretrievably lost. 

Swinburne makes the impression of a most voluminous writer, not only becaus 
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the actual number of his printed pages is large, but because every stanza suggests 
an opulent, even inexhaustible inspiration. He wrote much in prose also, chiefly 
impassioned criticism of the older poets, but in prose his oratorical and over- 
whelming style makes formidable reading, and his gift was not for critical dis- 
crimination. He remains the lyrical giant of Victorian poetry, a singular con- 
trast to the modern singers, whose word music, if they indulge in such prettiness, 
comes in brief and shallow stretches. 


n 

The Modern Leaders 

In 1886, one year after Meredith’s Diana of the Crossways, Pater’s Marius, 
Ruskin’s Prat&rita, and Stevenson’s A Child’s Garden of Verses, Rudyard Kipling 
(1865- ) published in La- 

hore his flrst important book. 

Departmental Ditties, repub- 
lished in London in 1897. In 
1888 he brought out in Cal- 
cutta his collection of short 
stories, Plam Tales from the 
EiUs, republished in London 
two years later, and in 1890 
he published in the United 
States The Light that Failed, 
reissued in London the follow- 
ing year. His remarkable po- 
sition among English writers 
of modem times was estab- 
lished by these books; from 
1890 to 1914 he was the un- 
rivaled spokesman for British 
imperialism, the unofficial 
laureate, in prose and verse, 
of Tommy Atkins and his 
officers, and the untiring 
preacher, even in his unmili- 
tary stories, of a philosophy 
of life which justffies impe- 
rialism and admires the virtues 
which make it possible. Not 
even the fascinating Jungle 
Books, 1894 and 1895, greatly alter the impression of the first volumes ; Mowgli 
in the jungle is another empire-builder, and the animals around him either have 
or have not the enterprise, the discipline, the loyalty, and the resourcefulness 
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by which world power is set up and maintained. Such a message has seemed 
incongruous since the Great War made other ideals current among English- 
speaking peoples, and even before the war George Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells 
were undermining the effect of EdpUng’s philosophy with their two kinds of critical 
attack; yet it remains a fact that for more than twenty years after Teimyson’s 
death Kipling was the best known figure in English literature, the most popular 
poet, the most widely read writer of fiction, and the most effective preacher of a 
national philosophy. EEs two great decades were the heyday of faith in the 
strenuous life ; no one better than he expressed the ideal of dean energy in sport, 
in politics, and in war. He wrote of a man’s world, and left us few heroines of 
importance in his stories ; for great campaigners and for Tommy Atkins, women 
are an alluring distraction from more important business, unless they adopt a 
masculine ideal of imperialism and become great campaigners too. We can 
find in Kipling, therefore, no interest in modem problems of feminism, not even a 
picture of sodety in which women play a normal modem part. The enormous 
problems of the working dasses also, problems of economics, of education, of 
social justice, hardly cast a shadow on his pages ; by implication it seems that the 
business of us aU in life, as in war, is to work where we are told, and stick at it, 
and allow no motions of our brain to interfere with the effidency of our hands. 

So nationalistic is the temper of Kipling’s work, and so foreign to him is this 
ideal of international alliances which has appealed to most of the dvilised world 
since the war, that after 1914 and before the United States joined the allies, it was 
a common pastime for German sympathizers in America to quote the sharp thing s 
he had said at various times of those allies and of the United States. Yet it is 
evidence of his real importance to literature that readers outside of Great Britain 
have never been greatly disturbed by the insularity of his supposed imperialism ; 
there is too much genius remaining over and above his political programme. He 
tmthfolly expresses his period in the United States and in Germany as well as 
in England; the industrial dvilisation of those three countries was at heart 
alike — alike imperialistic, alike admirable or the opposite, according to your 
ideal of dvilisation. One cannot imagine Kipling as spokesman for France, 
or Italy, or Spain, or China, or India, or for any part of the world, prosperous or 
otherwise, in which life is stiU measured in terms of man’s mind rather than of his 
machines ; one can hardly imagine Kipling quite at ease in the intellectual com- 
pany of Anatole France, or Croce, or Unamuno, though one iian easily imagine a 
contact between any one of them and Meredith or Bernard Shaw. But to state 
Kipling’s limitations is only to define his power. He is of the race that produced 
Cromwdl and Br. Johnson and Carlyle; for him conduct is much more than 
three-fourths of life, and happening to come on f^e scene at the moment when a 
large part of the world was enamoured of the active life, he portrayed the moment 
brilliantly, and will probably remain the best historian of its spirit. 

George Bernard Shaw (r8s6- ) represents one form of the critical reaction 

from the ideals that Kipling championed. His first appearance in print is said 
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to have been in a public letter protesting against the revivalist methods of Moody 
and Sankey, when they visited Dublin in 1875, and he has protested with remark- 
able adroitness ever since against all forms of orthodoxy, political, religious, so- 
cial, and literary, which satisfy the heart while leaving the brain asleqp. If the 
critical spirit hardly exists in Kipling, it is almost the whole of Bernard Shaw. 
He had from his mother a love of the arts, especially of music, and acquired some 
knowledge of it. After a 
futile attempt to write 
novels, he became a suc- 
cessful critic, first of art, 
then of music, finally of 
the drama. As dramatic 
critic he naturally seized 
the opportunity to sup- 
port the ideals of Ibsen, 
then a revolutionary force 
beginning to affect the 
English stage. The criti- 
cal labours of this period 
provided him with ma- 
terial for four books — The 
Quintessence of Ibsenism, 

1891 ; The Sanity of Art, 
a defence of modem art 
against Max Nordau’s at- 
tack, printed as a maga- 
zine article in the United 
States in 1895, revised and 
published in 1908; The 
Perfect Wagnerite, 1898; 
and most important of the 
four. Dramatic Opinions 
and Essays, selected from 
the Saturday Review by 
James Hunger, 1906. 

Shaw’s activities as a dramatic critic went hand in hand with original play- 
writing of his own; indeed, Widozver’s ffouses, produced in 1893 and published 
the year later, was begun as early as 1885. It might easily be said that his plays 
are aU the work of a critic, and illustrate theories of the art long meditated on. 
But the subject-mattar of these dramas had also been pr^ared for in advance 
by Shaw’s early and continued interest in socialism. Convinced tihat our social 
qrstem was wrong, he had the wit to see that our errors were probably entrenched 
in om: traditional ideals and admirations, and he began therefore to criti^ 
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society by quite literally esqposing it, by exhibiting our irrational enthusiasms 
which we believe founded on rigorous thinking, and by stretching to the breaking 
point oiu: extravagances of admiration, such as our orthodox overworship of 
Shakespeare in the theatre. With such a purpose and such a method Shaw 
might have been the kind of master of comedy on the stage that Meredith was in 
the novel, except for one fact, that the characters he portrays are unmistakably 
created out of his own temperament rather than observed, and the situations in 
which he places them are fantastic and whimsical in the extreme. Plot and dia- 
logue are full of paradox, every character is witty, and almost every one is given 
to much talk. To sit through a performance of a Shaw play or to read it is to 
have the trun d stimulated in many directions and to undergo much self-criticism, 
but the world into which the play introduces us is not convincing, nor are the 
characters, like Meredith’s, portraits we should like to have of ourselves. More- 
over, we get the impression that though the writer is urging us through his humour 
and sarcasm and irony to use our minds, it is not intelligence in general that will 
satisfy him, but he would have us agree with his ideas. For just as he sees 
society in his own delightful and whimsical way, so he seems to understand intel- 
ligence in terms of his own dearest hobbies. Since his critics have been rmable 
to agree as to what his dearest hobbies are, we may conclude that it is only in 
his maimer that he falls to convey the sense of impartiality. 

But though Bernard Shaw is stiU a perplexing figure to the enormous audience 
who follow his writings and his utterances, there is no question at all of the efifec- 
tive service his dramas have rendered in starting up afresh the age-long question 
of social justice and intellectual honesty. To the patriot of Kipling’s fype, who 
sees nothing to be.done to om: civilisation except to spread it, Shaw is of course a 
power for anarchy, an evil influence, a cause of pacificism in the late war; and 
in a way this judgment is correct, for when we begin to look at civilisation for 
opportunities for improving it, we soon lose some of our instinctive loyalty for it 
just as it is, and we even suspect there may be other civilisations as good. What 
will come of our self-criticism in the end cannot be learned from Shaw, who has 
a hand only in starting it, without much gift for controlling us even in the direc- 
tion of his own hobbies. But to have been one of the leaders in the modem 
intdlectual movement is ^oty enou^. He had the sound instinct to criticise 
not persons or characters so much as classes and group ideas, since through these 
our social system largely operates. In Widower’s Houses he exposed, as he said, 
slum landlordism, the ^tem by which the wealthy and cultured landlord is 
content to draw his subsistence from the poor. In Mrs. Warren’s Profession 
(1894, produced in 1902) he exposed the white-slave system, as a natural a^ect 
of modem industrialism. In Arms and the Man, r894, known in its comic-opera 
transformation as The Chocolate Soldier, he made fun of the Tnilitarii^TTi which ha d 
furnished Kipling with his serious outlook on life. In Three Plays for Puritans, 
1900, he amused himself in a lighter vein at the expense of the audience whom 
Arnold would have called Philistine, who expect sentimentalily in the theatre. 
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and who presumably would be disappointed when in these plays the sentimen- 
tal opportunity invariably produces something matter-of-fact. Candida (1894, 
produced 1897), and You Never Can Tell (1896, produced 1900), both plays of a 
finer quality and more general comic appeal, were followed by a return to the 
critical, whimsical, and satiric method, in Man and Superman, 1903, the popular 
Fanny’s First Play, igii, and Androcles and the Lion (1912, produced 1913). 
Other pla}rs only less important make up the record of an extraordinarily active 
mind, bent on probing die modem world in all directions. 

In one important respect, and in spite of his much greater philosophic powers, 
Shaw falls short of Xipling, whose influence he has curtailed ; he remains a critic, 
he is not a positive leader. Kipling leaves you in no doubt as to what he believes 
in ; he puts it in the best possible light, and perhaps kindles you against your 
judgment by his sincerity. Shaw riddles that particular enthusiasm but leaves 
you somewhat worried as to whether any positive faith would be acc^table to 
the critic. Life is always ridiculous ; the soul is strangely mated with the body ; 
even a picture of Bernard Shaw in a bathing suit is a poor aid to reverence for 
his philosophy. To some extent, at least, we feel it prudent to retain the power 
of idealising our admiration. 

The writer most often thought of with George Bernard Shaw, as representing 
the new movement of thought in English literature, is Herbert George Wells 
(1866- ). The association of the two names in the public mind is a curious 

one, since the two men arc strangely diflerent in gifts and temperament. Shaw 
has humour and wit. Wells very little of either ; Shaw approached his study of 
the modem world through art. Wells through science j Shaw’s writing is some- 
what fragmentary, formless, and conversational; Wells’s is carefully, often labo- 
riously thought out, and as laboriously pursued to the end ; Shaw’s temper is 
on the whole critical. Wells is a bom pleader and propagandist for a cause. Yet 
the contrasts themselves explain the unintended collaboration of the two men ; the 
audience who had been startled into some kind of self-examination, into some 
habit of thought, by Shaw’s brilliant whimsicalities, were prq>ared and in many 
cases were disposed to attend seriously to Wells when he began his long series 
of programmes for society. His first books, such as The Time Machine, 1895, 
The War of the Worlds, 1898, In the Days of the Comet, 1906, The War in ihe Air, 
1908, were romances of science, speculations of what might or probably would 
come to pass with man’s progress in invention, but all these romances differ from 
the somewhat similar stories, let us say, of Jules Verne in their concern with the 
future of human society rather than with machines. Wells is thoroughly English 
and thoroughly contemporary in his moral preoccupation; he has immense gifts 
for narrative, and in almost any of his books, in the romances, in the socio- 
logical and rdigious studies, such as A Modem Utopia, 1905, and God, the In- 
visible King, 1917, or in his novels, even in The OtHime of History, 1920, he is 
likely at any time to call up a remarkable picture of society, as only a true novelist 
would do ; but bis purpose is first of all to reform the world. To this end he has 
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offered us speculations on the mechanical achievements possible to our intelli- 
gence, and on the possible reordering of society ; he has discussed theories of edu- 
cation, especially in Joan and Peter, 1918, and has found illustrations of educa- 
tional problems and their solution in his own biography; he has tried to give us 
the modem man’s experience of the essentials of religion, in Mr. Brittmg Sees 

U Through, 1916, and 
finally he has given us a 
philosophy of history in 
the already world-famous 
OuUme, 1920. As his 
many books have ap- 
peared and as more and 
more people have read — 
one mi^t almost say 
studied — them, the rea- 
son for his success has 
.grown dear; this moral 
purpose of bis is sincere 
and constructive ; he is a 
great lover of the world 
and the times in which 
he lives, and he would 
bring peace to distracted 
minds by discovering the 
one point of view, hu- 
mane, sdentific, religious, 
but enfranchised, which 
would reconcile the 
powerful and discordant 
elements of our inherit- 
ance. That he is pri- 
marily a moralist is rec- 
ognised instinctivdy by 
those critics who do not 
like him, for they usually 
complain that he is up- 
setting thdr moral world. But his philosophy is in a good British tradition; 
if our duties arise from the circumstances in wMch we find ourselves, as English 
moralists have tau^t, then we should understand this new world in which 
we find ourselves, these new economic and social forces, these new sdentific 
powers, in order to define our new duties. TbLe question is not with his con- 
dusion but with one of bis premises; he assumes alwa}rs that we are in a new 
world, thanks to sdentific, economic, and social changes. If that is true, his case 
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is a strong one, and he is a prophet in the eyes of multitudes today because they 
agree with him in this premise. Those who disagree hold that material and 
outward changes in the world have not changed human nature nor the life of the 
spirit. They are likely to believe also that a true historical sense will include a 
sense of what is changeless in human nature through the ages, in contrast with 
the alterations of outward circumstances. To them, the Outtim is very poor 
history; they can say with justice that no one man is competent to rq)ort accu- 
rately the facts in so many fields of knowledge as Wdls has tried to summarise, 
and that even the espert aid he drew upon was inadequate to supply his deficiency. 
Sut if the OvMne is not history, it is at least a hypothetical reconstruction of the 
past to explain the present as Wells sees the present, and its immense sweqp has an 
emotional effect upon those who Share his philosophy, fortifying them in what 
would otherwise be the isolation of a unique world, by making its very unique- 
ness seem the one desirable thing that has emerged from the past. For ano^er 
reason also the OuUme appeals even to those who do not admit its premises nor 
grow enthusiastic over its conclusions ; at least it is a courageous attempt to give a 
unified account of the world, and our time feds the sore need of such an attempt. 
Philosophies and religions vary too widdy among themsdves to give it; sdence 
has hitherto been too specialised. The human spirit is about ready for a straight 
and complete account of what has happened from the beginning until now — 
a calendar not unlike the medieval chronicles which began with the creation 
of Adam and Eve and came down with annual and circumstantial detail to 
the Norman Conquest. Without the slightest intention of ridiculing Wells’s 
OuSim, rather to explain its extraordinary hold on many people and its permanent 
interest as a literary achievement, it might be said that he has satisfied curiosity 
about the past by the medieval method, but in modem terms, substituting sden- 
tific h}pothesis for literary legend. If his history is not correct, the world is 
ready to attend to any historian, better equipped, who can give a sormder account 
of the matter, on the same scale, with the same power to interest. 

It is as philosophers chiefly that Shaw and Wdls have set up an effective con- 
trast to Eiplirrg ; in the tdling of a story and in literary expertness generally th^ 
are not his equal. It is a sign of the times, of course, that the presence of much 
peculation in a book, provided the peculation is on a current theme, should so 
easily atone with the public for inferiority in art. But since the heyday of Kip- 
ling’s fame story-tellers have arisen in England whose genius is remarkable, per- 
haps of the best; when we are done with our present speculations it may ajpear 
that these writers, however warmly admired now, are not yet known for their full 
worth. Chief of these is Josph Conrad (1857- ) . Bom in Poland, but since 

1884 a British subject, he spent the years from 1873 to 1895 at sea, chiefly in the 
British merdiant marine. With Ahnayer's PoUy, 1895 , began a series of won- 
derful stories, as romantic as they are realistic, dealing with the sea and with life 
in many parts of the world, all told in an English slightly foreign and exotic in 
temper, but nervous and gripping. 
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It is idle to explain the sources of Conrad’s genius, to say that he has imported 
from his birthland some esthetic aptitudes not easily found in Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries, or that his sailings about the globe gave him the cosmopolitan mind. It 
is more sensible merely to note the results in his work. He has theories of art, 

as we know from at least 
one fine preface, that to 
The Nigger of the Nar- 
cissus, 1897, but he is so 
true to them in practise 
that thqr can be readily 
observed in the stories 
themselves. They are old 
and orthodox; their force 
derives chiefly from his 
practise of them in a day 
when the art of literature, 
especially of fiction, has 
become chiefly an instru- 
ment for instruction, 
speculation, and debates. 
Art, thinks Conrad, 
should not deal with 
speculations or ideas as 
such ; it should be an ex- 
perience. The reader 
should be allowed to di- 
late his soul simply by 
going through the experi- 
ence of a novel, as he 
would dilate it by submit- 
ting himself to a paint- 
ing or to music. This 
pure conception of art, 
equally applicable to all 
the arts, has been held by others in our day less capable than Coniad of put- 
ting it into effect ; if he seems to be almost alone in holding it, the reason is that 
his powers remove him even from those who work in the same faith. After his 
descriptions of nature, of storms at sea, for example, other attempts seem pitifully 
inadequate; to read The Nigger of the Narcissus and then the opening scene of 
The Tempest is crudty to Shakespeare. His effects might be called pictorial if 
they were not also so dramatic ; they haunt the reader like great paintings, rich 
in colour, mass, and design, yet they are an experience in time, of stupendous ac- 
tion moving through a dear arc. BEs characters also have the objective and con- 
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vindng quality of his backgrounds; they live in the stoiy, as inevitable and 
unforced as the weather, memorable like real people for their appearance and for 
their habits of conduct. 

In his later stories, such as Chance, 1914, and Victory, 1915, critics have found 
a deepening philosophy of life, or rather such a deepening of suggestion as comes 
from maturing philosophy in 
even an objective, unauto- 
biographical, and unspecula- 
tive novelist. Other critics 
feel that, fine though these 
books are, they have not the 
magnificent colour of the 
earlier stories: The Nigger, 
or Lord Jim, 1900, often called 
his masterpiece, or Nostromo, 

1904. Without pressing such 
questions, the readers who ad- 
mire Conrad’s work find in it 
the most important contribu- 
tion to English fiction in the 
first two decades of the twen- 
tieth century. 

An artist also, though in 
a very different vein, is Sir 
JamesBarric(r86o- ),who 
has delighted large audiences 
on both sides of the Atlantic 
since 1888, when Avid Licht 
Idylls appeared. Barrie’s suc- 
cess as romancer and dramatist 
is due almost as much to his 
unique marmer as to his mat- 
ter. He wrote first about quaint Scotch life and character in the IdyUs, in A 
Window in Thrums, r889, and in Margaret Ogihy, the beautiful memorial of his 
mother and sister; he gave us romance of the most thorough-going sort in The 
Little Minister, 1891, which in its original and in its later dramatised form was 
perhaps his chief popular success ; he studied character far more deeply in Senti- 
mewtal Tommy, 1896, and its sequel, Tommy and Grizel, 1900, which taken together 
are his most considerable performance in fiction; he gave us the fanta^ and 
romance of diildhood in Peter Pan, 1904, dramatised from an earlier story, The 
Little White Bird, 1903 ; and in What Every Woman Knows, 1908, he wrote one 
of the most charming comedies of the feminine and the masculine mind. But 
the distinction of these typical works, varied and experimental as their subjects 
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often seem, is in the manna: of fantasy and of comedy with which he conveys 
deep truths and reminds us of real experience. His whimsical plots do not take 
us into a land of make-believe, but rather they reinforce our sense of the actual, 
and the laughter he stimulates in us, at our own foibles, makes life seem not 
cheap, after all, but richer. His style is one of many surprises, not because he 
says new things, but because he constantly lifts to importance truths about life 
wMch we all have looked at without seeing, and which convict our blindness 
when we hear how obvious they are. He has touched the commonplaces of life 

with colour, quite as much as Comad 
has rediscovered for us the romance 
of adventure. 

Barrie is hardly a dramatist pri- 
marily, in spite of his one great 
comedy, and the fact that The LitUe 
Minister and Peter Pm succeeded 
when transferred to the stage — in 
spite also of his short plays, included 
in Ealf Hours, iprs, and in Echoes of 
the War, iprS. But Sir Arthur Pinero 
(r85S- ) and Sir Henry Arthur 

Jones (1851- ) have in their best 

plays deserved to be considered the 
leaders in British play-writing, at least 
between i8p2 and ipio. Pinero pro- 
duced The Second Mrs. Tanqueray in 
r8p3, a drama in the Ibsen vein, which 
is now recognised as a classic among 
modem play^. In 1884 Jones pro- 
duced Saints and Sinners, his first 
notable play. It was these two drama- 
tists who seemed to Shaw in his 
criticism-writing days possibly prophets of new achievements on the Eng^sh 
stage, and their position is already memorable as skilful craftsmen who modernised 
the drama in their time by dealing frankly with the themes of our own society, 
not treating human nature and its problems as new, but bringing home to us 
the old problems by showing in what new guise they now waylay us. 

Work so serious as theirs could not compete for popularity with the Sherlock 
Holmes stories of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle (i8sp- ). A practising physician 
and a traveller in the Arctic and in Africa, he first expressed his energy in litera- 
ture in a number of historical romances, such as Micah Clarke, 1888, and The 
WhdteCompan/y, i8po. With ^tAdveninres of Sherlock Hohn^, i8pi, heachieved 
an incredible popularity, and is now thought of by the average English and Ameri- 
can reader as the modem master of the detective story. As a matter of fact, his 
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skill is in romance even when he seems to be writing the tale of ratiocination ; 
he differs from Poe, to whom he is often and carelessly likened, in being stronger 
in his characters and his atmosphere than in his plot. Poe’s detective, Dupin, 
is a shadowy figure, but his analysis of the problem is memorable ; we remember 

Sherlock Holmes, his manners 

and habits, and his friend 
Watson, but his intellectual 
performances are not easy to 
recall. 

Next to Pinero and Jones, 
among the serious dramatists 
of this period, most critics 
would place John Galsworthy 
(1867- ) whose plays, 

notably Strife, 1909, and Jus- 
tice, 1910, deal with the labour 
and social questions of our 
time. Galsworthy is also, 
however, among the best of 
contemporary novelists in the 
same field of interest; he 
writes with a dignity and 
largeness of view rare in those 
who habitually concern them- 
selves with the difficulties of 
modem society, and the sin- 
cerity of the artist in him 
seems in complete harmony 
with the earnestness of a gen- 
erous-hearted man. Admirar 
tion for his books, therefore, 
in America and in England, 
is accompanied by a personal 
respect for the author which 
indicates perhaps a fascination not otherwise easy to analyse in his books. His 
first important novel, The of Property, 1906, began his elaborate study of the 
Forsythe family, a group of people interesting in themselves as real characters 
marvdlously portrayed, and sig:^cant of the influence of industrial civilisation 
on human nature. Many of Galsworthy’s admirers think him at bis best in this 
Rembrandt-like kind of picturing of our day; others prefer him when he is an- 
alysing human passion, as in The Dark Flower, 1913. He has published poems 
also, but his imaginative gift expressed itself best in the novel and in the drama. 

Ihree remarkable poets have continued into the twentieth century the older 
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traditions of their art, Trithout losing the esteem of younger and less traditional 
craftsmen. One of them, Alfred Edward Housman (1859- ), has enjoyed an 

immense reputation for two slight volumes, published at an interval of twenty 
years and more. Another, Stephen Phillips (1868-1915), for a time won a wide 
hearing by his two splendid narrative poems, Marpessa and Christ in Modes, 

and lost it by tr3dng to re- 
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store poetic drama to the 
stage, being himself, as he 
showed in Herod, 1900, and 
in Paolo and Francesca, 1899, 
a much better poet than 
dramatist. The third, Robert 
Bridges (1844- ), now 

poet-laureate, has written in 
too austere a vein to be popu- 
lar, but he holds the profound 
respect of his fellow-craftsmen 
for the many subtle beauties 
(.f his versification, for the 
command of the technique of 
line and cadence, a portion of 
the art in which he is at once 
a learned sdiolar and an 
ingenious experimenter. In- 
deed, it has often been thought 
significant that Bridges and 
Housman, the two living Eng- 
lish poets most highly ac- 
complished in versification, 
are both scholars. 

Bridges was long a prac- 
tising physician, but his schol- 
arship is literary as well as 
scientific. His Essay on Mil- 
ton's Prosody, 1893, is the 
most illuminating book we 
have on English versification; it makes dear his own methods, and the fact 
that he found them in the genius of Englidi rather than of continental verse. 
EQs first volume. The Growth of Love, appeared in 1876. His collections of Shorter 
Poems, 1890-1894, first gave him a considerable fame. His poetical works, ex- 
dusive of his dramas, were collected in 1912. 

Stephen Phillips gave promise of stronger poetic passion than either Bridges 
or Housman has; Marpessa, 1890, is one of the great narrative poems of &e 
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aage, classical in subject and form, highly romantic in feeling. The volume 
3ems, 1898, containing this and Christ in Hades, along with a group of fine 
s, was a literary appearance of importance. Phillips was a bold experi- 
talist in the rhythms of blank verse, often rising to unusual effects of dignity 
eloquence; in both narrative and lyric poems he had the authentic word- 
ic which belongs only to the masters. His second collection. New Poems, 
, showed a failure of power, and the series 
ramas to which he thenceforth devoted 
lelf were poetically only shadows of the 
ty.in Marpessa, and as pieces for the 
tre they were disappointing. His high 
5 in modern English verse depends upon 
:wo fine narrative poems, 
lousman, a well-known Latin scholar, 

;ssor in London, afterwards in Cambridge, 
the gratitude of poetry-lovers of all 
ols and factions with A Shropshire Lad, 

'. His Later Poems, 1922, is essentially 
ntinuation or second instalment of the 
volume, so that he has reached the front 
. of lyrists in our time with the total out- 
of one book. His themes arc few and 
old; he sings of youth and friendship 
love, and their tragedies; of nature, es- 

illy in spring; of the shadow of death tep ca ips 

all beautiful things. His mspiration is pagan; he is of the lineage of the 
)r Latin poets, and of the medieval mind as expressed in Frangois Villon, 
pite of the extraordinarily idiomatic tone of the little poems, his songs are 
i of them as English as they seem, and Shropshire has less to do with them 
. the literary landscapes of the mind. But the felicity with which these 
and profound themes are treated is altogether remarkable. Housman is a 
loso in rhythms ; he frequently gives us the same theme in two or three 
ions, aU superb, as though to rebuke the critical contention of our time that 
in^iration brings with it some inevitable form. No master of the brief 
; in English, not Ben Jonson nor Robert Herrick himself, has made art seem 
atural, or found such inevitable felicity in line after line. 

[he one outstanding poet of the century, after Eipling, is, however, none of 
e minor artists, accomplished as they are, but John Masefield (1875- ), 

tably the only first-rate poet now writing in English. It is usual to recaJl 
he ran away to sea, and that he (Jraws on some such experience as Conrad’s, 
though he has written doquently of ships and deep waters, bis inspiration has 
e in the normal way, from the masters in the craft, especially from Chaucer 
the other narrative poets of older England. He is in a way a bookish 
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poet, full of echoes for those who have read widely, but his own personality, • 
his miiigled realism and mysticism, his alternate gifts for action and for reflection, 
would serve to swallow up in himself even a larger literary background than he 
probably has. His writings began in 1901 with Pompey the Great, and in the 
following year he published his humorous and tragic Salt-W ater Ballads, A Mairt- 
saU Haul, 1905, drowed what he could do in prose narrative; the brief sketches 
of the volume have an unforgettable power. But it was The Everlasting Mercy, 

1911, which diowed his full 
genius — a narrative poem of 
a length English readers had 
not been accustomed to for a 
long time, but of an intensity 
and range of interest equally 
imusual. His strong realism, 
his de^ spiritual emotion, 
and his love of the English 
landscape have not found 
better espression in the later 
work. Davber, 19x3, a fine 
sea story, has more of the 
realism than the spiritual 
depth, and The Widow in the 
ByeSUreet, r9i2, eadThe Daf- 
fodil Fields, 1913, are in the 
Hardy vein of stark tragedy, 
without the elevation of 
Hardy at his best. The medi- 
tative a^ect of his genius 
has poured itself out in a 
series of wonderful sonnets, 
John MaseEdd 1916, which are not excelled 

in English for skill in keqnng 
philosophy well within the poetic mood ; and he has contrived to write plays in 
the same mood as the poems, the best being probably the Tragedy of Nan, 1909. 

Not all poetry lovers would give Masefield first place among the poets stiU 
writing; many Enj^i^ and American readers would make a superior claim for 
William Butler Yeats (1865- ), some for John Millington Synge (1871-1909), 

samefor“A.E.,” George William Russdl (1867- ). These names are familiar 

in. the important Irish movement which began in the eij^ties or nineties, and 
which has greatly enriched Briti^ literatpre and influenced writing the world 
over, by reviving and recovering the old literature of Ireland, and making ac- 
cessible in English its peculiar stores of imaginative and mystic beauty. Yeats 
is a lyric poet of great gifts, and in at least one play, Cathleen ni HooUhem, 1902, 
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he is a dramatist of power. Since this play, however, needs a backgroimd of 
Irish tradition and patriotism for its effect, most readers in other countries have 
preferred The Land of Heart’s Desire, 1894. Yeats has written admirable prose 
on literary themes; his best work in this kind appears in The CeUicTwUight, 
1893, and Ideas of Good and Evil, 1903. He has been a profound student of 
Wilham Blake, whose works he edited, with E. J. Ellis, in 1893. 

Synge’s claims as a poet rest not so much on his verse as on his lovely prose 
book, The Aran Islands, 1907, and still more, of course, on his plays, especially on 
his one great tragedy. Riders to 
the Sea (acted 1904, published 
1905). In the Shadow 

of the Glen, 1903, first made 
public the beautiful idiom he 
had built up artificially out of 
purple patches of Irish speech 
— an idiom which now passes 
for poetic Irish wherever his 
many imitators are at work. 

His fantastic comedy. The 
Play Boy of the Western World, 

1907, offended the Irish as an 
improper portrait of national 
character; the foreigner could 
hardly judge of that, but in 
any case he found the play 
difficult to understand. 

“A. E.” is painter as well 
as poet, and like Yeats he has 
been much interested in mys- 
ticism. His home in Dublin 
has long been a centre of lit- 
erary influence ; indeed, some 
large part of bis repute is due 
to his extraordinary personality, for his poems by themsdves have not the carry- 
ing power of Yeats’s writings nor Synge’s. A far abler writer is Douglas Hyde 
(18^ ), who has translated much of the old Irish literature, and who was 

perhaps Synge’s forerunner m making an English speech that should be highly 
Irish in quality. His Love Songs of Connacht were published in 1894, his .trans- 
lations, Beside the Fire, in 1890, and Legends of Saints and Sinners in 1915. With 
Hyde one always associates his friend and co-laborer. Lady Isabella Augusta 
Gregory, whose magnificent prose version of the Cuchulain legend, CuchuUm 
of Muirthenme, 190s, is the most solid sin^e masterpiece produced by the Irish 
renaissance, and whose original plays, in Seven Short Plays, 1909, Irish Folk 
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History Plays, 1912, and New Comedies, 1913, hold their own with anything of 
S]mge’s except the Riders to the Sea. 

A brilliant but solitary figure in the Irish group is George Moore (1857- ), 

novelist, poet, and writer of autobiographies. His tr ainin g was cosmopolitan 
and he had already made his reputation before the Irish movement was underway. 
Confessions of a Young Man, 1888, and his early novels, Esther Waiers, 1894, 
and Evdyn Innes, 1898, represented his genius with a wide public before his 
association with Yeats and Lady Gregory. In Impressions and Opinions, 1890, 
and Modem Painting, 1893, he showed much penetration as a critic. But his 
name will probably be remembered now for his sprightly and audacious auto- 
biography in three parts, Ave, 1911, Salve, i9r2, and Vale, 1914. He has the 
gift of a writer of confessions ; the Memoirs of My Dead Life, 1906, in a way pre- 
pared for the Hail and Farewed, as be calls the three-fold reminiscences. But 
confessions so drolf, so incredible, and so shrewd are not easily found in literature, 
and their appearance is probably the literary climax of his career. In The Brook 
Kerith, 1916, a rewriting of the New Testament story, his inspiration died down 
to little more than a mild audadly. 

Lord Dunsany (Eldward John Moreton Drax Plunkett, 1878- ) is now asso- 

ciated in the public mind with the Irish movement, but aside from the fact that 
he is partly Irish in ancestry, the connection is mainly in the quality of the stories 
and plays he writes, in the highly romantic type of imagination which at first 
si^t appears to be Cdtic. His method is really, however, peculiar to himself ; 
instead of recovering and reviving old legend, or drawing on nationalistic emo- 
tion, he projects bis plots into purely fanciful scenes, in which the slight hints of 
geography or chronology are intended only to give a little point and direction 
to the romancing. In the (^teen's Enemies, for example, the Queen seems to 
be Egyptian; at least the suggestion of Egypt makes it natural to think of the 
heavy masonry which is involved in the story, and we are willing to believe that 
the terrific q)isode of revenge would have happened more readily in Egypt than 
in any land nearer home. In The Lost Silk Hat, a delightful little farce, the door- 
st^ on which the hatless man sits is apparently in London, but it really is in the 
Dimsany world, where realistic fun and irresponsible ropiance are equally com- 
fortable. It was not till 1910, with A Dreamer's Tales, that he began to attract 
wide attention. His reputation was firmly established with Fwe Plays, 1914, 
Fifty-one Tales, 1915, and Plays of Gods and Men, 1917. 

The coming of Irish influence once more into English literature is one of the 
chief events in the thirty years since Tennyson’s death. An equally remarkable 
revival of interest in Greek literature is due to the poetic gifts of one scholar, 
Sir Gilbert Murray (1866- ) , Regius Professor of Greek at Oxford. Has trans- 
lations of Euripides into English verse and his remarkable little essay on Eu- 
ripides in the Home University Library have popularized the ancient dramatist 
at the very time when the direct study of the classics has been on the decline. 
In England and America Euripides is nowfrequently played in the Gilbert Murray 
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translation by amateurs and even by professional actors, and the power of the 
great dramas, so demonstrated, has done more to restore interest in classical letters 
than any other form of argument. Only less widely known to the general reader 
are Professor Murray’s Rise of the Greek Epic, the best EngUsh statement of the 
modern view of Homer, and his various writings on the Gredr mind in general, 
such as his beautiful Four Stages of Greek Religion. All his critical writing achieves 
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the difficult success of digesting great erudition in an intelligence so clear that 
even the ]:;eader not technically trained can follow the argument with profit and 
is glad to do so. Such Scholarship as this, eloquent as well as competent, is more 
often found in Latin coimtries than in the Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon, but we are 
reminded that Pater, another Oxford man, with less competence as a scholar, 
succeeded also in converting erudition into literary material of the first order. 

During the war Professor Murray wrote much on the political and cultural 
ideals involved in the struggle, and his several volmnes of such papers are perhaps 
as fine a statement as we have of the British point of view at the time. Another 
fine scholar, Bertrand Russell (1872- ), wrote even more as spokesman for the 
pacifist and international point of view. Previously known as a rather abstruse 
mathematician and philosc^her, he began in 1916 with Justice in Wartime, and 
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in his best known book, Wky Men Fight, 1917, to argue for a better way than war 
out of international diflSculties. EBs writings on this theme and his subsequent 
books on world conditions have great dignity of thought and fineness of spirit. 
TVin ngh there is a rftrtAin obtuseness in inviting public attention to the philosophic 
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causes of war while a war is on, there is little question that Bertrand Russell's 
books will have their important place as an early expression of ideals the world 
seems likely to take seriously at last. 

The thirty years since Tennyson’s death have seen a revival of essay writing ; 
England and the United States have today more essayists who excel in their kind 
of writing than novelists, playwrights, or poets. To select from so many skilled 
craftsmen only three or four for mention here, is somewhat unjust, though neces- 
sary. Somewhat in the same temper as Murray and Russell, as a philosophic 
and hi^y cultured student of our civilisation, is Lowes Dickinson, a distin- 
guished lecturer, first at Cambridge, then at the London School of Economics, and 
a student at first hand of conditions in the Orient. His Letters from John China- 
man, 1901, was one of the first books to prod the twentieth century into something 
like an interest in mternational points of view. His Greek View of Life, 1906, 
is a remarkable account of Athenian culture at its best, a natural companion- 
book to Gilbert Murray’s works, and A Modem Symposium, 1908, gave Dickin- 
son a hij^ and perhaps permanent place among the philosophic essayists of our 
time. 

In strong contrast to him, in both matter and manner, is Gilbert Chesterton 
(1874- ), the chief and most brilliant defender of orthodoay of all kinds. He 

isei^di^y cleVer in paradoxical statement, and at his best he is disooncertingiy 
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sensible beneath the paradox. Heretics, 1905, still ranks high among his impor- 
tant books, with Orthodoxy, 1908. He has written many volumes of criticism, 
novels, plays, and verse. In spite of many admirers of his clever verse, a de- 
tached critic must say that his gifts are not poetic ; he is a sort of Bernard Shaw 
ranged on the conservative side, a needed balance when so much wit has been 
spent in attacking whatever is established. 

Of literary critics in the usual sense, essayists who appraise old and new writ- 
ings without necessarily involving themselves in technical scholarship, there 
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have been far too many to name. Among the literary historians, however, it is 
proper to mention here the two mahers of this illustrated account of English 
literature,RichardGamett(i835-i9o6}and£dmundGosse(i849- ). Garnett 
was a graceful poet, who began publishing verse in 1858. He was an authority 
on Shelly, and edited that poet’s Rdics in 1862. In 1888 he published his de- 
lightful TwUigM of the Gods, which though at first uimoticed, came into deserved 
rq)utation when reissued in 1903, He wrote a brief but w^-thought-of history 
of Italian literature in 1893, and in 1903 he contributed the first and second 
volumes of this history. 
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Edmund Gosse, poet, essayist, and critic, has cultivated with great charm the 
art of the man of letters as disting uish ed from the professional scholar. His 
essay s are charming reports, often highly suggestive to the scholar, on his ex- 
tremely wide reading, as though the observing traveller should bring home re- 
ports from abroad. EEs poems were collected in ipn, his essays in five volumes 
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in 1913. His Father and Son, 1907, is a memorable account of the younger genera- 
tion in its struggle with the religious orthodoxy of fifty or sixty years ago. 

And Professor George Saintsbuiy, of the University of Edinburgh, is known 
the world over for his many books on many phases of literature, not EngliRh 
literature alone; his reading is prodigiously wide, and the humaneness of his 
spirit is a lasting honor to British scholarship. 
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in 

Other Writers 

The sdbieme of emphasis employed in this chapter is open to such criticism 
as any one invites who would give a selective account of his contemporaries. 
Among the novelists ^ace might well be given to Arnold Bennett (1867- ), 

whose occasioiral fine stories, like The Old Wives’ Tale, 1908, and Clayhanger, 1910, 
leave us puzzled as to why he should write such trivial things as Em to Live on 
Twenty-Pour Hours a Day, 1907. Some word should be said of Maurice Hewlett 
(1861-1923), a remarkable stylist, and an antiquarian in fiction with very real 
genius for turning old material to new account. The Forest Lovers, 1898, and 
Richard Yeorond-Nay, 1900, are the books he is generally known by, though 
Bartkuiorh out of Tuscany, 1895, is perhaps a finer performance. TVo novel- 
ists of power have caxried on Hardy’s th^es, pictures of man’s struggles with 
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nature, Eden PhiUpotts and Sheila Kaye-Smith, each with an original point of 
view. PhiUpotts showed in Children of the Mist his subtle and poetic humor, 
and Miss Kaye-Smith in such books as Stissex Corse has portrayed life on the 
land with extraordinary force. The recent death of W. H. Hudson, naturalist 
and novelist, has revived interest in his South American stories, the best of them, 
perhaps. Green Mansions, 1904. The success of Bernard Shaw brought the atten- 
tion of the inteUectuals to Samuel Butler (1835-1902), who besides carrying on a 
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distinguished argumott with Darwin over the Origin of Species, 1862, and pro- 
posing with much adroitness that the Odyssey was written by a woman — The 
Authoress of the Odyssey, 1897 — ^left us three brilliant novdis in the Shavian 
maimer. The Way ^ AU Flesh (1903, written 1872-1884), Brewhon, 1872, and 
Erewhon Rensitei, 1901. Thou^ his fame was posthumous, his temper would 
be modem at any time. There will be admirers of George Gissing (1857-1903) 
who will r^pret tlat only a mention is here made of him, of such a novel as New 
Grub Street, 1891, or of bis autobiography, The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft, 
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1903. And middle-aged readers still feel grateful to “Anthony Hope” (Sir 
Anthony Hope Hawkins, 1863— ) for the romance of The Prisoner of Zenda, 

1894, and for the bright sentiment of The Dotty Dialogues, 1894. 

Among the poets, Sir William Watson (1858- ) should be named, a true poet 
in the Wordsworthian tradition, whose collected poems were published in 1906 ; 
Wilfred Wilson Gibson (1880- ), a realist in verse somewhat more uncompro- 

mising than Hardy or Masefield, both of whom he at times suggests ; Sir Henry 
Newbolt (1862- ) whose Songs of the Sea, 1904, are among the best sea poems 
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in the language ; Alfred Noyes (1880- ), who achieved a wide popularity’ 'with 

hissmopthandfacileballads,* John Diink'water (1882- ), now better known for 

his play, Abraham Lincoln, 1918, than for his admirable poems ; Walter de la Mare 
(1873- ) and Ralph Hodgson (1872- ) who both have great command of 

verbal magic ; and the three poets cut off by the war, Rupert Brooke (i887“i9i 5) , 
Edward Thomas (1878-1917), and Francis Ledwidge (1891-1917). 

And to end this chapter as it began, with a note on certain figures in transition 
from the older day to ours, we mi|^t recall that Oscar Wilde (1856-1900) 'wrote 
The Ballad ^ Reading Gaol in 1898, and his De Profundis at the same tinn » ; John 
Davidson (1857-1909) published his Ballads and Songs in 1894 and his New Ballads 
two years later; and Austin Dobson (1840-1921) was still writing after Tenny- 
son’s death, and bimsdf died as it seems only yesterday. 
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ON THE FACSIMILES OF OLD AND MIDDLE ENGLISH MSS IN VOL. 1. 


Notb . — 7116 texts are transliterated exactly, but all 
contractions are expanded, the letters' implied in the 
contradion being printed in italics. The Old Eng- 
lish runic symbol p or 9 ( = th) is retained. There 
is no difference between the two letters and tf, 
some scrilies limit themselves to the use of one or 
the other : generally, however, )> Ls preferred at the 
beginning, o in the middle or at the end of a word. 
In later times {) comes to be written y, as ^ or the, 
y for that. 

The symbol ) of the MSS is not retained, but rendered 
by either y or g. The modem punctuation has been 
added, and the sj^cimens of the older poetry, which 
is written in the MSS continuously, like prose, have 
been divided into lines according to the metre. 

In cases of a few MSS of peculiar interest or difficulty, 
however, two rendering are given, one reproducing 
the arrangement of the MS, the other giving the 
text as pnnted in modem editions. 

L— Frontispibcb. Equestrian Por'jtrait of 
Chaucer. 

Leaf X57, t)ack, of the Ellesmere MS of the 
Canterbury tales. 

Conclusion of the Prolc^o to Chaucer’s tale of 
Melibeus, and the opening sentences of the tale. 

[Therfore, lordynges alle / 1 yow biseche, 

If iMt yow thynke / 1 vane as in my spec^, 

As thus / though that 1 telle som what moore] 

Of prcvfrbes / than ye han herd bifbore, 
Comprehends / in this litel tretys heere, 

To enforce with / thefiect of my mateere, 

And though X / nat the same wordes [sm] 

As ye han herd / yet to }^w alle I pr^e], 

Blameth me nat ; for as in my 8enten[ce], 

Shul ye / nowher / ^den dinexenoe 
ffro the sentence / of this tretys lyte 
After the which / this muiye tale I [vpiite]. 

And therfore / herkneth / what pot I utaX [seye], 
And lat me tellen / al my tale, I preye. 

IT Explicit. 

IT Heere bigynneth Chaucers [tale of Melibee]. 

A yong man called Mel[iben8» myghty and riche / 
bigat] up on his wyf that [was called Prudence / 
a deleter] which that called was [Soi^ie. Vpon 
a day MW, l«rt] he for his desport / Is [went in 
to the feeldes hym to pleye] His wyi and eek his 
doghter / bath he [left inwith his hou^ of which] the 
dores weren fcste yriiette.^ Thre of [nise olde foes / 
lum it eipyed] and aetten laddres / to the walles of [his 
boos / ana by wyndowes] been entred, and betcen his 
wyf [/ and wounded bs doghter with] ijme mortal 
wounois in i^ue sond[r7 places, f This is to seyn] hir 
feet/, in hirshandes /, in nir arys / [in hir nose /.and in 
Ur# ixhou^ and leften bir for deed / and wenten [awey. 


! If Whan Melibeus / retoumed was in to his hous / and 
sau|gh al this meswief : he lyk a] mad mao, rentynge 
his clothes, ga[n to wepe and crie. IF Prudenk^ & 
wyf / as ferforth as she dorste / [bisogbte hym / of his 
wepyng] for to stynte / but nat for thy he g^n to ciie 
and wepen eu#rB lenger] the moore. IT TUs noble 
/Ouidiua Ue wyf Prudencfe / remembred hir# / vpon the] 
rtttnedio sentence of Ouide in his book that [cleped is 
amona ^ remedie of lone]. 

1 shut 

Page xi. A page of the Bbowulf Manuscript. 
Wratf werod wearde healdan 
•V- 

Stnet wses stan foh stig wisode gumum 
setgsedere guti b3rrne scan heard 
bond locen bring iren scir song in sear 
wum JML hie to sele furtSum in nyra gry 
re geat wum gangan cwomon setton 
soemeke side scyloas rondas regen hearde 
wi> Ixes reced^ weal . bugon J>ato benoe 
l^man hringdon guiS searo gumena 
garas stodon see manna searo samod 
setgDedere asc holt ufiui grs^ wses se 
iren >reat wcqpnum gewur^M liaiSser 
wlonc hsele]) oret meegw eefter hsele 
yum ftsegn . hwanon forigeafS « ftet 
te scyld^ grr^ syrean 7 grim helmas 
here sceafta heap ic eom wrOCgares 
it 7 omUht . ne seah ic el>eodige yus 
manige men modiglicran . wen ic Kttt] ge for 
wlenco nalles for wrsecsitfum ac for hige 

Page 15 ; fol. 137, recto. 

The page describes the reception of Beowulf and his 
comrades at the hall of King HroOgar, when Beowulf 
visits the king to proffer his services agamst the monster 
Grendel. 

The text, as edited by Holder (1899), runs— 

StrsSt wees stSn-ftUi, sHg wiSode 

Qumum setnedere. Giln-byme acSn 
Heard hana-locen, hring-lren sdr, 

Song in searwum, ys hie t 5 sele foriSum 
In hyra gryre-geatwum gangan cwOmon 
Setton sS-mebe side scyldas, 

Kondas regn-nearde wxn yees recedes weal ; 

Bugon t 5 benoe : byman hringdon, 

GttS-searo gumena ; giras stOdon 

S£-manna searo, samod setgsedeie 
iEsc-holt ufon gx% : wses w Iren-yrfiat 
We^pnum gewuryad. lA wlonc hsdoS 
Oret-meegas eefter sy^m freem ; 

* Hwaaon forigesiS ge fSlte sc^das, 

* Griege syTcaox ond grlm-helxi^ 

* Here*8ceafta hday ? le Som Hrd8|e$res 
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* Ai ond ombiht Ne hie el-])eodige 
<bus manige men mddiglicran. 

*Wen’ ic l«t ge for wlenco, nalles for wrSc sliSum, 
*Ac forh^'}>rymmum Hr^gar s 5 hton ' 

(lines 319-339)* 

The street was paved with coloured stone : the path 
guided the men. The stout, well-knit coat of mail 
^ttered, the bright iron rings of the armour sang, as 
in their war-harness, came to the hall. Wea:^ 
from their voyage they set their ample shields, their 
bucklers stro^ and hard, by the w^ of the house : 
then turned to the bench. Their mail-coats rang, the 
war gear of the warriors ; their spears stood stacked 
together, the javelins of the seamen, the ash-wood 
tipped with grey : the war band was well arrayed with 
'Wttpons. 

There then a warrior proud asked the champions 
concerning their kin : “Whence bear ye your overlaid 
** shields, your gr^ war shirts, your vizored helms, 
*^your heap of war diaits? For me, I am Hrothgar’s 
** messenger and his henchman. Never have I seen so 
**many men, of strange lands, better fri^oned. I 
“trow it is for gloiy, in the pride of your hearts, not 
“as outcast exiles, that ye have come to seek Hroth^.” 

Page ig. CLedmon’s Hymn. 

Nu scylun hergm * hefaenricaes uard, 

Metudses maecti * end his modmdanc, 

Uerc uuldurfadur * swe he uundra gchuaes, 

Ed di^rctin * or asteUdm. 

He aerist scop * aelda bamum 
Heben til hrme ‘ haleg scepen, 

Tha nuddun geard * monqmnses uard, 

Eci dryctin * sefter tiadae, 

Firum foldu * frea allmectig. 

Frimo cantavit Caedmon istud carmen. 

Now must we glorify the lord of the kingdom of 
heaven; the might of the Qreator and the purpose of 
his mind : the work of the father of glory, as ne, the 
eternal lord, set the foundation of all things wonderfiiL 
He, the Holy Shaper, first formed the heaven as a roof 
to the children of men. Then the guardian of mankind, 
the eternal lord, afterwards create middle-earth ; the 
All mighty King [made] the earth for men. 

This is the song whidi Caedmon first sang. 

This is not from the “ Caedmonian MS, first edited 
by Junius (see next extract), but is tlm vemaculax 
origmal of the Latin version quoted ^ Bede as 
Caramon’s first production, and is therefore the only 
undented poem of Caedmon’s. This version, in the 
Old Northumbrian dialect, is written at the top of a 
in the Moore MS of 'BtAdiEccIisiastieal Bistoiy* 
This MS must have been written about 737, that Is, 
within two years of Bede’s death. Both ^e language 
and the script are archaic. Note uu for w and th 
for fiu 

Page 24. From the so-called C^mon (Junius 
MS). 

Noe fKstntde ' swa bine neigend heht, 

Hyrde ^am halgan * heofoncyninge, 

On^ ofostlice ' ^ hof wyrean, 

Mide meredeste ; magum sBsgdt, 

^ waes >realic ]Kng * lieodum toweaid, 

KeOewite: hie ne rohton Jwes. 

Geseah >a ymb wintra worn * waerfrest metod 
Geofbnhusa maest * gearo hlifigean, 

Innan 7 ntan * eorifiui lime 


Gelaestnod wid flode, fer Noes, 
hy selestan ; is syndrig cynn 
Symle biS Jy heardra, l?e hit hreoh wseter 
Swearte ssestreamas * swijfor beatati. 

Genesis, 1314-13261, 

Then Noah did even as God commanded him, and 
was obedient to the holy king of heaven. Straightway 
he began to build that hall, that mighty sea-chest. He 
told his kinsmen that a dread thing was coming upon 
the nations, wrathful punishment : but they recked not 
of it. Then, when the tale of winters was fulfilled, the 
God of Truth saw the greatest of Occan-houscs, tower- 
ing up, ready within and without This ship of Noah 
was made fim against the sea with the best lime of the 
earth— of a strange kind is it ; for the more that the 
fierce waters, the swart sea strains, heat upon it, the 
harder do^ it become. 

Page 28. From the Vercklli Book. 

Hwst we gefrunan * on fymeU^um, 

Twelfe under lunglum * toreadige hmleV, 
l>eodnes ]>^[nas : no hira )>rym alneg 
Carm»nedenne ‘ pon;i« cuml^l hncotan, 

SyV&m hie gedteldon, swa him dryhten sylf| 
Heofona heaheyning ' //lyt getmhte. 
pai wseron msere * men ofor corff^n, 

Frome folctc^^an ' 7 fyrdhwatc, 

Rofe rincas, |)on»^ rond 7 hand 
On herefel^ * helm ealgodon. 

On metudwange. Wms hira Matheus sum, 

Se mid Judeum ongan * god.spell aerest 
Wordum writan * wundorcnefle ; 
ham halig ^ * hlyl geteodc 
Ut on (Tpet %land, ) rer mpig Ja git 
KlI>eodigra * etQes ne mihle 
Bisedes bnican ; oft him bonena hand 
On herefelda * heordc gesceode. 

Eal wses M meaicland * mortfre bewunden 
Feondes facne, folcstede gumena 
HmleUa^l: mes Ixer hlafes wist 
Wenim on Jam wonge * ne wmteres dxync 
To bruconne : ah hie blod 7 fel 
Fira flmsdioman ' feortan cumenra 
hegon geond >a Jieode. Swelc wees Jieaw him 
^ hie ipghwylcne • elKJeodigra 
Dydan him to mose * mele Ji^fendujvii 
Jaira >e Jxet ealand * utan sohle. 

Swylc wms Jxes folces ’ freotfoleas tacen, 

Unloedra eafo6, hie eagena ^ihtf 
ilettend heoro^mme * heafodgimme 
Ageton cealgmode * gara ordum. 

him eehlendan ’ bitcre tosomne 
Dryas ])urh dwoleneft * diync unheome 
Se onwende jewit * went ingcjanc 
Heortan hrOTre : hyge w«s gecyrred 
I>set hie ne mumdan ‘ eefter mandreame 
Ilseletf heorogrmdige, ac hie hig 7 gseis 
For metelcaste * mefi^ gedrehte. 

wses Matheus * to >£re meeran hyrig 
Cumen m )« ceastre : )>a wtes cynn mi^l 
Geond Mermedonia. mapfulra hlo6 
Fordenra gedrs%, sytXSsn deofles ptgoas 
[Geascodon * sriminges sifi,] 

Andreas, x-44. 

Lo I we have heard how, in the days of old, there 
were beneath the stars twelve glorious heroes, the re- 
tainers of the Twoxd : their might was not abashed in 
the battle when banners met together, after they divided 
as the Lord himself, the hi^ King of the heavens 
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gave the portion to them. Famous men were they 
over the earth, stout leaders of the folk, and bold in war, 
stout men, when shield and hand sheltered head on the 
field of battle. 

Matthew was one of them : he amongst the Jews 
first b^pn to write the gospel with words, with won- 
drous craft. To him the Holy God gave his poilion 
out on that island where hitherto none of foreign race 
might enjoy fair fortune : upon him often on the held 
of rattle the hand of foes fell hard. All that country, 
that place of folk, that land of men, was beset with 
murder, with the evil of the Fiend : to men in that 
land befell not the feast of bread, or to enjoy the drink 
of water ; but throughout that folk they ate the flesh 
and the blood, the Wlies of men conic from afar. 
Sudi was their wont ; that wanting meat they mode 
their food of every stranger, of those who sought that 
island from abroad. 

Such too was the evil way of that people, the vio- 
lence of tliose wretched ones, that they, cruel in their 
hatred, thrust out, in bitter mood, the eyesight with 
the points of s^Teara Tlien bitterly they l>lendc<l 
together for them a dire drink, sorcerers as they were, 
through magic art : a drink which turned aside the 
mind, the inner thought of men, the heart within the 
breast : their mind was turned that they cared not for 
the joys of human-kind, men who had drunk to their 
destruction [fatally greedy]; but them hay and grass, for 
want of food, oppressed, weary. 

Then was Matthew come to that town, to the famous 
city : there was a great outcry throughout Mermedonin, 
an assembly of the evil ones, a tumultuous com|KLny of 
men undone, when those servants of the devil heard of 
the journey of that noble one. 

Page 34. Lindisfarne Gospels. St. Lvike, 
Lucas Vitulus 

OnginnetS godspell eeft ^ Lucas 
Indpit Evan^liimi secundum Lucam 

h«t to hia goonde 

for^oa leesoiS monig^ eunnendo woeron brednadoa 
Quoniam quidem multi oonati sunt ordinare 
gesaga 
nanrationem 

Here beginneth the gospel according to Luke. 

Forasmuch verily as many were attempting that they 
should put in order the story— 


Page 48. Latin Psalter with Anglo-Saxon 
Gloss. 


LeolajS drihr!«» 
Vivit D^miTotSi 


gebletfliaiS 

tbenedictusd 


god helo me 

dominus salutis mee. 

md h*^h«aealdeit wrmce me 7 ]ni vmder^Mddest 
Dsks qui das vindictas michi & subdis 
folc under me alysend min of feondiwf me 

populos sub mci lib^tor meii& de gentibus me 

frtM unrihtwiiuw 
imeundis. 

7 flmuM jMMvaxisenduMr on me upaheftst me ftaei wen 
£t ah ujsurgentibftf in me e^tabis me a viro 
onrihtwisumJmgeQa:^^ me naman tealm Iccwejie 

iniquo eripies me [mini tuo psalmuwi dicam. 

Forh^ ioandette ^ on foleum drihtM 9 on- 
Propterea oonfitebor tibi in nationibi«r domintf k no 
MkeUgende hmlo kynlnjget hit 7 donde mildheortaene 
Magnmeans salutem regis ejusi «fimiens inis«r/co;idiam 


Criste his ham cehalgedon Dauide ssed his oiS on 

Christo suo David & semini ejus usque in 

worlde 
&?ctrlMm. 

XVIII In finkm silmus David. 

heofonas seegah (vel) reccah wuldor godes 7 weorc handa 

C ell enarrant gloriam dei, et op^ra manuuiff 

his bodah rodor 

cjus adnunlcat flnnamentum. 
da|ns ))a;» dsege forhraoette word 7 niht nihte gescade 
Dies dici eructat verbuz/i, & nox nocti indicat 
wisdom 
scienLiaw. 

lie wmron gespreccne 7 na word hunt ne beoh 
Non sunt loquclc neqi^ seimoncs quorum non 
gtthyiedc stmfne heom 

audianluT voces eomt/t, [terre verba corum. 

Oil ealrc eorhan uteode sweg heoni 7 on ende 

In omne/;; terra//; cxivit sonus eorwH, & in fines 
ymbhwyrfas 
orbis 

Onsunnan geaette geteld his 7 he silf swa twa. 
In sole posuit taliemaculum suum, &ipseta»quam 
hlidguma'^ fbr)>gangcnde of his brydhuse 
sponsus procedens de thalamo suo. 

WiiihumiaiS swa swa dnt to geymenne weg ofhaMhean 
KKultavit uL gigas ad currendam viam, a summo 
hcofomi//f ulgang his behyde fetun hetum his. 
cacio egressio ejus. [abscondat a calorc ejus. 

7 ongmngan his oh heanneshe his ne is s^hiae 

Et occurstts ejus ust^Ms ad summum ^us,nec esl qui se 
10 drihOxAS ungewmmedlicu gednende sawle eyhnesae 
Lex (b//;;ni immaculata convertens animas, testx- 

godeh getriwe snitro (vel) wisdon^ gearwigeado 
momimdomm fidele sapientiam presUns 
hoM litlan 

parvolis. 

1 fbrydguma > wisdom 

Psalms xviii. 47— 'xix. 7 
(Vulgate xvii. v, 47— xviii v. 8). 

’‘Page 52. From the Anglo-Saxon Ck&onxcxb. 

This MS (Cott. Dom. A. 8) is remarkable as contain- 
double entries, in English and Latin. 

The 0 .£* entries run : 

DCCCCI Herge 

foxtiferde .Alfred cing vii Kl: Noub: 7 he heold 
yai rice xxvixi wintra 7 healf gear . 7 )ia feaog 
Eadward his sunu to rice. 

D CCCCIII Her foriiferde Griwibaldi hes sac* 

7 hys ylcan geares was gehalgod niwe mynster on 
wincest: 7 S. Ludoces to cyme. 

DCXICCIX Hergefor Denulf b; of V^ceast: 

D CCCCX Asser d: of Scirb: ob; . Her Edward dng 
feng to Lundenbm, 7 to Oxanafoi^ 7 to eallli 
kndon he tSarto h>^on. 

901 Here King Alfred died on the 7th of the Kalends 
of Novem w, and he held the kingdom twenty- 
eighl winters and half a year. And then Edwtud 
his son took the kinjgdom. 

903 Here died Grimbafi the priest And the same 
year the new minster was consecrated at Winches- 
ter : and the coming of St Ludoc. 

909 Here died Denulf, wrfbop of Winchester. 

910 Asser, bishop of Sheroomc, died. Here Kxx^ 
Edward took London and 0 :irotdand all the landi 
which belonged thereto. 
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Page 6a iELFRic*s Paraphrase of the Penta- 
teuch. 

Abrax» so^ce wses swy^e s41ig on golde 7 on s^olfre 
7 on 6ife 7 on getelduw, swa }at jUt land ne mihte 
oberan hi begen, 7 L6th setgsed^ wunedon. 
H^ora sehta waeron meni^4alde 7 ne mibton wunian 
setgeedere. Weai0 6ac toh ]>one intingan s^u betwiix 
Abrames hyrdemdnnum 7 L6thes. On iSsere tide wune- 
don Chananeus 7 Fereseus on iSaj/i Idnde. Abraw p& 
cwseC to L6the ‘ Ic Wdde Jjset nan sacu ne sy betwiix 
me 7 tSe, ne betwiix minuw hyrdii/^< 7 Hinufft hyrduw. 
Wyt synd gebtb^. Efiie nd eall sdo eot^e litfsetfbran 
Ce, fc Mdde &r fraw me. Gyf Cu ferst to Jwere wynstmn 
hdalfe, fc hdalde ]» swytftran h&ilfe ; gyi ]>ii tfonne l>d 
swyVran hialfie gecyst, ic fire to ^jere wynslran healfe. 
loth 61a behdold geond eall, 7 gesdah ]wt dall s 6 dard 
wi6 5a 6a Jordanen wses myrge mid wsetere jemdnged, 
swa swa godes Neorxnawd^ 7 swa swa Egyptaland 
becumendum to S6gor, aer Jkui >6 god towende tSa 
bdiga Sodoznam 7 Gomorran. 

Truly Abram was very rich in gold and in silver and 
in cattle and in tents, so that the land could not bear 
that they both, he and Lot, should dwell together : 
and their riches were manifold, so that they might not 
dwell tc^ether. And for this cause there was strife 
between the herdmen of Abram and of Lot : and at 
that time dwelt the Canaanite and the Perizzite in the 
land. Then Abram said unto Lot, ** I pray thee that 
no strife be between me and thee, nor between my 
herdmen and thy herdmen. We are brethren ; behold 
now, all the land is before thee, I pza]^ thee go from 
me. If thou goest to the left hand, 1 will hold to the 
right ; if thou dhoosest the right hand, I will go to the 
left.*' Lot then beheld over all, and saw* that all the 
land by the river Jordan was fair, and wdl watered, 
even as the Paradis of God, and even as the land of 
Egypt when thou oomest to Zoar— before the Lord 
turned to destruction the cities of .Sodom and Gomorrah. 


Page 61. From a MS of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. 

Crist waes acennyd * cyninga wuldor 
On midne winter * maere )Jeoden 
Ece selmihtig • on fy eahteoShn 
Hselend gehaten * neofoniices weard. 

Swa >a ^Ifan tiid * side herigeas 
Folc umnsete * habba)? foreweard gear ; 

For Jry se Kalend us * cyme]) geHncged 

On ]«m ylcan dsege * us to tune 

Forma mona 5 . Hine folc mycel 

Januarius * gerum heton. January 

And pees ei^e fif niht * jisette fulwiht tiid 

Bees drihtnes * to us cyme 5 , 

j^e twelfta dseg * tir eadige 

Hsde]) heaSurofe * hataS on Brytene 

On foldan h6r. Sw^lce emb feower wucan 

j^sette sol mona6 * si^ to tune 

Butan twam nihtum * swa hit getealdon geo 

Februarius frer * frode gesi>as, February 

Ealde segleawe. And Jnes embe a[ne niht] 

The opening lines of the Metrical C&lendar which is 
wefixed to the **Abbingdon” MS of the Chronicle. 
The mareinal notes ** January,” “ February, ” were 
added by joscclin, the secretary of Archbishop Parker. 

Christ the honour of kii^, the glorious lord, eternal, 
almighty, was bom in mid-winter, and on the eighth 
day was the saviour, the ruler of heaven, named.^ And 
at that very time do wide hosts of men, a people beyond 
number, hold the New Year : and so on the same day 


the Calend, the first month, is fixed to come among us. 
Of old a numerous folk (^led this month January. 
And five days after this is it that the Baptism-tide ® of 
the eternal lord comes to us, which here in this land of 
Britain good men and trae know as Twelfth Night 
Four weeks after this, save two days, is it that 
“ SolmonaS” comes amongst us, the month which wise 
men, the cunning ones m old time, named stalwart 
February. And one day after this . . . 

I Tha Feast of the Circumcision 

s The Epiphany 


Page 64. Guthlac (from the Exeter Book). 

Ne won he sefter worulde, ac he in wuldre ah6f 
Modes Wynne. Plwylc wies mam J)onne 
Se an oretta, ussum tidum, 

Cempa gecy 5 e 5 , Jwet him Crist fore 
Woruldncra mi wundra gecy6de. 


H e hine scilde wi 5 scel6}}endia 
Eglum onfengum earmra gsesta : 

Wseron hy reowe to roesanne 
Gifrujw grapum. No god wolde, 

I>eet seo sawl psss sar ))rowade 
In lichoman, lyfde se ])eana, 

]»et hy him mid hondum hrinan mosten, 

7 ]>«/ friV wi 5 hy gefreo 5 ad woere. 

Hy hine >a hofun on ]« hean lyft, 

Sealdon him meahte ofer monna cynn, 
pist he fore eagum eall sceawode 
Under haligxa nyrda gewealdum 
In mynsterum monna gebseru, 
bara >e hyra lifes ]nurh lust brucan 
Idlum eehtum 7 oferwlencum, 

Gierelum gielplicum, swa bi 5 geogu 5 e ]}eaw, 
bser pecs ^dres egsa ne styrea 
No beer ps feondas gefeon Jxndlon, 

Ac pees blsedes hratS gebrocen hofdon, 

^ him alyfed wses lyUe hwile, 

PErt hy his lichoman leng ne mostan 
witom wselan : ne him wiht gescod, 

pt hy him to teonan >urhtcgen htefdoou 
Lseddun nine J’a of lyfte to pem ]eofe.stan 
Earde on eoz 5 an, psit he eft gestag 
Beoig on bearwe. Bonan gnommon, 

Msendon mumende, peet hy monnes beam 
bream oferfunge 7 swa j^earfendlic 
Him to eane 5 um [ana cwome, 

Gif hy him ne meahte maran sarum 
Gyldan gymwrsece.] 

Guthlac, 370-405* 


He strove not after the world, but ho raised hii 
mind’s delight to glory. Who was greater than he i 
That one warrior and diammon maketh it known tc 
our days that for his sake Christ showed forth more 
wonders in this world. 

He protected him against the cruel attacks of the 
accursed evil spirits : eager were they to seise him in 
their cruel grasp. God would not that the soul should 
suffer such pain within the body ; but he allowed that 
they might touch him with their hands, and that peace 
should yet be kept witli them. Then they carried him 
up on mgh into ue air, and gave him pofwet above the 
race of men that he saw all, More his eyes, the conduct 
of men in monasteries, under the control of holy rulers-*- 
those who spend their life in pleasure, in idle treasures, 
and in pomp, in proud array, as is the custom of youth 
where the fear of the elder does not testiain. No noM was 
there then for the fiends to rejoice, butou^Iy had they 
had the joy which was grants to them for a little time. 
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SO that they might not longer grieve his body with 
tonnents : nothing that they had done> to grieve him, 
injured him one whit. Then they led him from the 
to that most beloved home on earth, and he agmn 
mounted the hill within the wood. The slayers sorrowed, 
with mourning did they lament that one of the children 
of men had terribly overcome them, and, though in 
straits, had come alone to their sorrow, unless they 
might with greater suffering inflict on him a dread 
revenge. 

Page 75. From the Hatton Gospels. 

ge wms wi^ {nini byigcnne. 

Una Sabbati Maria Magdalene venit mane aim 
adhuc tenebre essent ad monumentum, & vidit 
lapidem sublatum a monumento. 

W ytodliche on anan reste dayge qre Magda 
lenisce Marie com on morgen, ter hyt 
leoht wiere, to J»re berigenne . 7 hyo ge- 
seah iKct se stan wtes aweig anunien fram 
Jjare berigenne. fja arn hye 7 com to Symo- 
ne Pelre 7 to jjarn oStn leoming-cnihton, >e 
se hcelend lufede. /End hye to heom ; hyo 
namen drihten of berigenne, 7 we nyton hwser 
hye hinc Icigdon. Petrus eode ut, 7 se otfer 
leoming cniht, 7 com in to jwure berigenne. 

Witodlio: hye twegen uracn sctgadcre, 7 se ot^er 
leoming cniht folrorn Petre fow, 7 com ratJer 
to jmre berigenne. And )xi he nifier abehg, he 
seah |» linwiede liggen, 2 ne eode I)eah in-witod 
liche Simon Petrus com mflcr hym and eode in 
to |»re beregenne, 7 he geseali linw*ud liggen, 7 
{vet 8wnt-lin be wms upon his heofde, ne 1^ hye 
na mid bam linwmdon, ac on suiidron fram 
ham otiren, gefcalden, on are^ stowe. eode eac 
in se leomingcniht |m) rnrest com to bam 
beiicnne, 7 geseah 7 gelefde, Witodlice Ja geot 

St John XX. i-S. 

1 fbranre 

Page 77. From the Ormulum. 
mess lakebb hi 

hi. 7 lutcbbf 7 cumebb onn 
gam till me. 7 witebb me to 
seg^nn. Whser icc me mughe 
finaenn hi. To lakenn himm . 7 It- 
tenn. 7 tegg ba wenndenn fra. be 
klg. TiUl^e rihhte weg- 

S 7 teggre steoxne wass hemm 
. full rrndig upp 0 liflfte . To 
enn hemm ]ttt wegee rihht 
batt towarrd tatt^es»< 
tre. patt wass gehaten bebb* 
leeem. j^tt crist wass borenn 
inne 7 off ]> tatt te^ sa^henn 
efit Ibttt stermep hemiu ledde 

This forms 

of the accoont of the visit of the wise men to 
Bethlehem (lines d(^xa-6437 of the Oxford edition of 
ed. white). 

[W!>byure xnaddimess lakebb himm 
Andbugbebb himm and lutebb) 

And cttme» elft onngsen till me, 

And witebb me to segeenn, 

’SffhBss icc me mnghe flndenn himm, 

To lakenn bimim and lutenn. 


And tegg ba wenndenn iia be king 
Till beg^e rihhte wegge ; . 

And t^gre steorme wass hem ba 
Full rsedig upp o lifite, 

To ledenn hemm batt w^^e rihht 
I»att lagg towarrd tatt oiesstre 
|»att wass gehatenn Bebblerem, 

I>att Crist wa.ss borenn inne. 

And off b^it tatt tegg soeghenn efft 
pall steorrne baitnemm ledde, 

I3>^ wmrenn blibe sone anan 
purrh swij)e mikell blisse.] 

ffemi is “ I)o honour unto him with your 

treasures and bow yourselves before him, and do him 
homage: and come yet again unto me, and make 
known unto me where I may find him to do him honour 
and homage.” And they then went from the king on 
their right way, and their star was then full ready for 
them, up in the sky, to lead them the right way that 
led toward that city that was called Bethlehem, in 
which Christ vms bom. And when they saw yet ag^ 
the star that led them, they were thereupon joyful with 
an exceeding great joy. 


Page 84. From Layamon’s Brut. 

K d yet ic] pe wile speken wit: 

u mrt leouere bene mi lif ; 

& pis ich s^uc^e ^ be to seotfo, 

^ mith me wel ileue.” 

Leir be king 

llefde his doster^ keisinge, 

And bas cen^sware ^ gef, , 
waes be olde king ; 

Ich be Gomoille seuge, 

Leoue dohter dure, 

God seal beo» {n meda 
For pina gretin^. 

2 c earn for mire mld^de^ 

Swbe vnbalded. 

& me leuoste swpe 
"Mixe pan is on liue. 

Ich wiUe mi dirbliche lowl 
On pioe * al to-dalen* 

^ is bvet beste deal 
^ tert mi dohter deore, 

& scalt habben to laueid 
Min alre beste peiv 
|>eo ich mai urnden 
In mine kinne-londe.” 

ASflerspac be olde kinge 
Wit his dohter : 

** Leoue dohter Regau 
Waet seist tu me to tseide. 

Seie bu bi-fore mire dugden^ 

Heo dure ich am be an nerteiL” 

H answeerde mid rsetfolle woiden 
** Al pat is on liue 
Nis mg^ swa dure 
Swa me is an lime, 

Foxtfe min aheene lif.” 

Ah heo ne seide naping 9^ 

No more benne hiire suste ; 

Alle hire lesinge 
Hire uader ildfede. 

]ba answarede pe king, 

Kiis dogter him iewemde, 

** ]bea pridde del of mine kmde 
Ich bi-take pe an honde ; 

1 ^ scalt nime louerd 
be 18 alre leowost” 
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^ get nolde >e leod-king 
His sothsdpe bi-lseuen. 

He hehte cumen lum bi-fbren 
GordoiUe His dohter Gordoille ; 

Heo was alre ^ngest 
Of sotJe gser witelest ; 

& ^ kii^ heo loaede more 
pajme tueie ])e otire. 

CordoQle iherde pa. lasinge 

|>e hi}Te^ sustren seiden >on lunge ; 

Norn hire leaf-fnlne huie 
f>at heo ligen nolden. 

Hire &der heo wolde suge seoV 
Were him lef were him laSL 
I>eo de8 pQ aide king, 

Vnra®*him fulede, 

** Ihere ich wile 
Of]>e Gordoille, 

Swa pe helpe Ap^lin^ 

Hu deore >e beo lif mm.” 

|>a answarde Gordoille 
Lude & no wiht stille 
Mid pomene & mid lehtre 
To hire fader leue : 

** |>eo art me leof al so mi iseder, 

& ich }>e al so hi dohter, 

Ich habbe to he sohfaste loue, 

For we \mcX swihe isibbe ; 

& swa ich ibide are 
Ich wille h^ suge mare, 

Al swa muchel hu bist woruk 
Swa hu velden sert ; 

& al swa muchel swa Jni hauest 
Men he wllet luuien ; 

For sone heo biV ilacetf ^ 
fe mon he lutel ah.” 
pus seide he mmiden Gordoille 
& sebtKSen set swhe stille. 
pa iwartfe he king waerC* 

For he nes heo noht iquemed, 
wende on his h^nke 
]^t ’ hit weren for ynVeawe 
Pat he hire weore swa un woui^l, 
pat heo hine nold iwur^ 

Swa [hire twa sustren]. w. 297S-3068. 

^ the d«.t under a letter aigidfiei that it it to be canoelled— 
suege s dohter ? s hreo? * due^en? 

5 neT S uaredl ^ ilaged ? 8 awrsB^ ^ )wt1 


King Lear and his daughters : (Gomoille, Gonezil, 
is speaKing) 

“And yet (more) I will speak with thee, thou art 
dearer than my life^ And this I sa;^ unto thee in sooth, 
thou mayest well believe me.” Leir the king believed 
his daughter’s untruth, and this answer mvc, that was 
the old king ; “ I say to thee, Goneril, iWlovcd daughter 
iar, God ^all be thy meed for thy greeting. I nm for 
my age mucli weakened, and thou me lovest much, 
more than is in life. I will my precious land in three 
all divide: thine is the best part, <hou art my daughter 
dear, and shalt have to loid my thane of all the best 
that I may find in my Kingdom.” After spake the old 
king with his daughter: “Beloved daughter Remu, 
what sayest thou me to coun.sel? Say thou before 
my people how dear I am to thee in heart '* Then 
answered [she] with prudent words: “All that is in 
life is not so dear as to me thy limbs alone betore 
mine own life.” But she said nothing sooth, no more 
than her sister: all her untruth her father 1x:lievcd. 
Then answered the king— his daughter pleased him : 
“The third part of my land I give thee in hand ; thou 
shalt take a lord, where to thcc is dearest of all.” 
Yet would not the king his folly leave, he hade come 
before him his daughter Gordoille. She wa.s of all the 
youngest, and the most careful of truth ; and the king 
loved her more than both the other two, Gordoille 
heard the tmtrulhs that her sisters said to the king. 
She took her lawful oath that she would not lie ; to 
her father she would say the snoth, were it to him 
lief or loath, Then quoth the old king— evil counsel 
followed him— “Hear I will of thee, Gordoille, so 
help thee Apj^lin, how dear to thee is my life.” 
Then answers Gordoille, loud and no whit stul, with 
game and with laughter to her loved father, “ Tiiou 
art to me dear as my father, and I to thee a.s thy 
daughter. I have to thee soothfast love, as we are 
muoi akin. And, as 1 look for mercy, I will say to 
thee more : thou art worth as much as thou art ruler 
of, and as much as thou hast men will love thee : for 
soon is he loathed, the man that owns little.” Thus 
said the maiden Gordoille, and then sat very still. 
Then was the king wrath, for he was not then pleased, 
and weened in his thoi^ht that it was for contempt that 
he to her was of so little worth that she would not 
esteem him as her two sisters. 


Fags 88. From ths “Ancren Rxwle” 


in on hire, se hali kiiu: as he was 
& godes prvphe/e. m cumes foxtf 
a foble mon, haldis him ]iah 
hehlich gif he haues a wid hod 
& a lokin cape, & wile iseon vunge 
anezes, & loke neode as stan hu 
hire wlite him Hke, pat nanes n- 
awt hire leor fbrbamd i stme $ 

& sejs ho mai buldeliche iseon ha- 
limen, yea swuch as he is, for his 
wide & his lokene sleue. Mesurqcd- 
deaize, ne heres tu jxit VaM, G<^es 
bi bwam he sdde “ Inueni uirum 
s^ndnm cor mean;,” I haue ifiinHem, qttf9 
he, a mon aft^r mi heorte, he pat 
godd self seide bi ]ns deorewutOe 
sahe khtig & prnph^'re, culed ut of alle, 
yus Jmih an ehewarp to a wuMmo», 
as ho wesdi hire, lette ut his heor- 
te & forget him seluen ; swa pat he 


dude >reo heaued & deadliche 
silanes ; 0 Bersabees spus brechc, Pt 
lafdi to he lokid on : treiHun & 
monsfaht on his treowe eniht 
Vrie, hire lau^. And tu, a sune- 
fol moD} art swa hard! to caste// 

)un ehe on a^ng wummon, pis 
]»/ is nu seid limpes to winimen. 

Ah ase muche neod is wepman 
to wite wel his ehsihBe iram wi///me/s 
nes sih0e. Nn mi leoue sustar, if a- 

ni “ ful wiUesful to soon ow, ne wa- 


ne ye >er neauer god, ah leues hin» 
Usse. Nule Ich ]>a/ nan seo ow 
Dote he haue special leaue of ow.- 
ze maistar ; for alle >a >reo sunnes 
pat I spec of last, & al uuel of Dh* 
na I ear spek of, al com nawt 
forH pat te wimmen lokeden cange 
li<me o wepmen, ah]nuh Jxiif ha vn- 
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wrihen ham i monnes ehesihtSe, 

& diden hwer ]>urh ho mihten 
&llen i; 2 to sunne. For was iha- 
ten 0 Codes half i ])e aide iahe > 0 / 


pat were eau«re ihulet ; & gif anl 
ynhulede )>e put, 8l heast fel ])» 
in, he hit schulde yelde. {>is is a 
switie dredliche word to wepmo;^ &. 


[Also Bathshoba, in that she uncovered herself in David’s sight, she made him to sin] with her, holy king as he was, and God’s 
prophet And now a feeble man comes forward, and yet esteems himself highly, if he have a wide hotM and a close cape, and will 
see young anchoreues, and will needs look, ns though of stone, huw tlieir iaimess pleases him, they who have not theufaces sun- 
burnt. And he says they may look confidently upon holy men, yea, such as he is, for his wide sleeve and his close. Six Braggart! 
iMonstiur Cuidemau] dost thou not hear that David, God's jnrophet, concerning whom He said. luvetu virurn seamdum cor 
meum” ** 1 liave found," quoth he, “ a man after my heart “ ; he concerning whom God himself said this precious saying, kii^ and 

n het, chosen out of all— thus through on eye-glance upon a woman, as she washed herself, let out hib tieort and forgot hi^lf, 
lot he did three capjtal and deadly sins: one, adiilteiy with Hathsheba, the lady he looked upon: treason and mansliuighter 
upon hib true knight Uriah her lord. And thou^ a sinful man, art so hiirdy os to cast thine eye upon a young woman 1 This is 
now said pertoiiib to women but os much need is there for a man to guard well hib eyesight from the sight of women. Now, my 
beloved bister, if any ib full wishful to see you, think ye never good, but liclievc him the less. I will not t&t aiw see you, except 
have special leave of our master for all those three bins that 1 spoke of Inst, and all that evil of Din^ that 1 spoke of before, it 
all came, not because the women looked frowardly upon men, but Wausc they uncovered themselves in man's sight, and did where- 
jw they might fail into sin. I'herefore was it oommomled, on God's behalf, in the old law, that a pit «diould ever be covered, and 
if any uncovered the pit, and a beast fell therein, be should pay for it. This is a very terrible wwd to a man. 


Pagb 88. Proclamation of Henry III. 

Hear’, Codes fultume king on Engleneloande, 
Lhoauerd on Yrloand* Duk on Norm\ on Aqaitain*, 
and eorl on Aniow, send igretingc to alle liise holde 
ilserde and ileawede on Huntendon’ schir. {>iet ^siten 
ge wel alle, ]xut we willcn and vnnen |KeL tsut vre 
roedesmen alle, o]}cr |)e moare dtnl of heom, }Ket bco]> 
ichosen ]>urg/i us and ]mrg^ lonndcs folk, on vre 
kuneriche, habbe]) idon and schulle^t don in )ie wor])nes.«te 
of gode and on vre treowjMi for ))e frome of pe loande 
j)urg/i ))e l)esig//le of |)an to foren iseide rcdcbmen, beo 
stedefasit and ilestinde in alle pinge abuten a^nde. And 
we hoaten alle vre ireowe, in troow)>c jnet heo us 
og/ien, fxel heo sletlcftustliche healden and swcren to 
healden and to wericn ]x} i-setnesses l)iet lieon inmkede 
and beun to ninkien )nirg4 pm to foren iseide nedesmen 
o|)er ))urg4 Jw moare dml of heom alswo alse hit is biforen 
iseid. And )wt mho oper hclpe ]Ket for to done bi ]»n 
ilche o>e ogenesalle men right fur to done and to foangen. 
And nuan ne nime of loande ne of ^4le wher)mig^ >is 
besig^te mug^e beon ilet o>er iwersed on onie wise. 
And gif uni o}>er onic cumen her ongenes we widen and 
hoaten Jnet alle vre Ireowe heom healden deadliche 
ifoan. And fur )Ket we widen )x:et pis beo stedefoest and 
lestinde we senden yew pis writ open iseined wip vre 
seel to haldcn amanges yew ine hord. Witnesse os 
seluen let Lunden, |»me Eg/ltetenpe day on pe Mon^ 
of Octobr*, in pe two and fowertig^pe yeare of vre 
cruninge. 

JStere fiilaw the names of the m'tnesses. 


Page 88. Prcxjlamation of Henry III. 

Henry, through the help of God, king of Kngland, Lord of 
Ireland, Duke or Normandy and of Aquitaine, ana Kwl of Aqjou, 
lends greeting to all his faithful men, *' learned and lewd." [/.r. 
rierical and lay] in Huntingdonshire. That know ye well all, that 
we will and g^t, that that which all our coundllors, or the 
greater of them, that are chosen through us and through the 
people <» the land, in our kingdom, have done and shall dp, m the 
honour of God, and in our allegianoe for the good of the lami, 
through the direction of the aforesaid coundlloni, beateadfhst and 
lasting in all thingb, ever without end. And we bid all our true 
men, in the allegiance that they owe ua, that they steadOstly hold, 
and swear to hold and to dt^eno, the decrees that are made and to 
be mode through the aforesaid coundUors, or through the greater 
part of them, as ia before said. And that et^h help other to do n, 
by the same oath, against all men : to do right Md to receive, it 
And none ia to take of land or property wnweliy thia provwion 
may ba stopped or Impaired in any wise. And if any oopiM thia, 
we wHI and command that all our true men ho^ them/eadly foea. 
And forasmuch as we wish that thia be stoudfost 1^ budng, we 
send you this open writ sealed with our seal, to hold amgst you 
in hoard. Wimess ounelvas, at London, the x 8 th day of the 
month of October, In the 4and year of onr reign. 


Page 9a From the Ayenbitb of Inwit. 

oule more uor lo zeche loue. Ine suyche manandre 
god yefp OU.S hi.s yefpes clenliche / uor pe loue pet he 
hep to 0U.S / and uor to gaderi oure herten, and oure 
loue. And uor pise scele pn^preliche hi byep ycleped 
yefpes. 

A c hueuore hi byep ycleped / ik- 

yefpe of pe holy gost l»n;/e (if 1 * iMy gui, 

yelpe of pe under / and of pe zone ; uor alle hire dedes 
I and hire yefpes byep comt;/un. ^r to byep twaye 
sceles, pe one uor pan pet ase workes of mygle / byep 
ap/7vpred to pc under, and pe workes of wysdom / to pe 
zone alsuo pe workes of gut^esse to pe holy gost. 

Wor^ ^odnesse is / as zayp sanyt Denys/ to lere him 
zelue. Vor yef a man yefp pk him nart ne costnep pet 
ne is nagt gmt guodnesse. Ac uor pe holy gost be p}^ 

xayp 

zeae yefpes/ spret him zelue in oure herten / ase a zaynte 

a 

Paul / as be zeue stre a mes, peruore hi byep pr'cpreliche 
cleped yefpes of pe holy gost Vor he is pe welle hy 
a 

byep pe stre a mes. And pe oper scele is / uor pet pe 
holy ^t is prnpfvliche pe loue / pet is betuene pe uader / 
and pe zone, and peruore pet lone is pe pfvpre / and pe 
uerste / ax^ pe he^ste yefpe pet man may yeue / pet 
arigt yefp and me ^ yefpe me yefp alle pe opre. And 
wypoute pisen non oper yefpe ne is nagt arigt ynenmed 
yefpe ; peruore is angt pe holy gost prup^rliche yefpe 
and Ij^ere] 


Ed. Morris (Early English Text Society), pp. X2G-I2I, 


I An enpr of the scribe for Kdr (for)i 

The Gifts of the Holy Ghost Dan Midiel is ei^lain- 
ing the nature of a gin : it must not be given m ex- 
j>ectation of recompense, but— 

^without more, for to seek love. In such manner God 
giveth us his gifts, purely for tbe love that he hath to ua, and 
to gain our hearts and our leva And for this reason rightly 
are they called gifts; 


ihty art etUltde(/l (^ihe fftly Gkott, 

But wherefore are they called gift of the Holy Ghost, rather 
than gift of the Father and of the Son ; for all their deeds and 
their gifts are in common? For thL there are two reasons. 
The one : because, as works of might are peculiar to the 
Father, and the works of wiedom to the Son, so the works of 
goodness are to tbe Holy Gho>it. For goodness is, as saith 
Saint Denys, to advise oneaeH For if a man jiveth what costs 
him nothiM, that is not great goodnesa But forasmuch as 
the Holy Ghost by these seven gifts spreadeth himself in our 
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and tbOTare the streams. And the other reason is mat me 
Holy GoMt is properly the love that is between the Father 
and the Son, and therefore that love is the proper, and the 
first and the highest nft, that a man, who mveth aright^ may 
eive And in this gin one giveth all the others . ana without 


Page 91. From the Cursor Mundl 

n shal you shewe bi myn entent. • .] 
Of Abraham and of Ysaac 
^ baly ^ ware wit-outen make ; ^ 
Sytihen* sal I tel Wow 
Jacob and of ; 

|>ar ndst^ sal be ^hen tald 
How hot Joseph was boght and said ; 

O fe Juus* and 

]^t Goddis folk to lede him dies,^ 
How God bigan ])e law hym gyfe 
I»e quilk^ the Juus in suld lyie j 
O Mul ])e kyng and o Daui 
How jAt he &ght a-gam Goli ; 

Si]>en 0 Salamon ^ wis 
How craftlik he did iusds ; 

How Crist com thoro p/i^phed. 

How he com his folk to bij ; ^ 


How soo^ was bom and bare a child, 
How he was bom and quen and ware,^ 
How SCO him to he temple bar ; 

O ]>e kyngrr jMtt nim so^^ht 
f>at thre presandes til him broght ; 


And how ]xit he was the])en ^ ledd ; 

sal ye find su^wkyn dedis 
pot Jesus did in hys bam-hedis ; ^ 

Sith^ o te baptist Johan 

Jam baptist in num Jordan ; 

How jAntf quen he lang had &st^ 

Was fondid wit fe wik gast ;'* 

Si])en 0 Jons baptisyng 

And how him hefdid Herod kyng ; 

How ^ Jam Crist him selue 
Ches dl him apostels tuelue, 

And openlik bi^ to prache 
And ade hot ware to ledie ^ 

And did ^ meracles sua rijf,^ 

’pat }e Juus him hild in stxiif : 

now jiat baly drightin* 

Turned watw in to vyn ; 

O fine thossand men ]Kit he 
ffsdd wyt fine lanes and fisses thre ; 

IL 137-182, 


^ without Mual 
* chose ^whirii 
u when and where 


Sthen ^nexttotli 
8 bay, redeem 9 tb 
tfevU Uthes 


sne u woen ana wnere « evu » toei 
some of the deeds that Jesus did in his childhood 
fiuted U tempted by the evil spirit V behead 
cure U so plentmiUy ^ lord 

for Modem SagUsho, as tald told; s for Modem Bog^ 
• sal fiir shall ; /oMoiv 


Page 96. From Piers Plowman. 

In a somer seson * whan sofie was ])e sonne 
1 schap me in to schrobbes * as 1 a schepherde were, 
In an abiit of an ermite ' unholi of werkes 

Wente I forji in |}e world * wondres to here. 

IT I saw mani selles and selcou])e fynges j 
Ac in a mai more wing * on malueme huiles 

Me in fill to sclepe * for weiynesse of walkyng. 

IT In a launde as 1 lai * I lenede a doun and slepte, 
MenieUousli I mette * as I schal yow telle ; 

Of al jje welje of J)e world ' and Je wo bo]^ 

Al I SI [s]cleping ' as I schal yow schewe. 

IT Wynking as hit were * withturli I sy hit, 

Of treujje and of trecheriye ■ treson and gile. 

IF Estward I lokede * after sonne, 

I saw a tour as I trowede * treu]}e was ])er inne. 
Westward I bihuld * in a while aftur 
And saw a deop dale ; de]), as I leue, 

Wonede in hat wones * and wikkede spirites, 

IF A fair feld ful of folc * fond I >er bitwene 
Of al maner of men ’ ])e mene and ]>e riche 
Worching and wandryng * as ]« world askeh.— 

IF Smnme putten hem to plow * and pleieden lul selde 
In setting and in sowyng - swonke fill harde. 

And wonnen ])at wasteres * wi]> gloteniye 
destreiyen. 

IF Summe putten hem to pride * and apareilcy hem ))er 
after, 

In countenaunce of clojung • in many kynnes gise. 

IF In penaunce and preieres * putten hem maniye 
For ^ loue of oure lord ' Uueden ful harde 
In hope to haue god ende * and heuenriche bllsse ; 

As ankeres and ermytes ‘ Jiat holden hem in selles 
pei coveiten nou^ in cuntreis * to karien a bougte 
For no likeres I)mode * heore likame to plese.— — 

^ And summe chosen chaffare * and preueden ]>e liettere 
As hit seroej in cure sith * ]»t swiche men schulde 
IF And summe merj^es to make * as munstrales kunne, 
Wille]} nougt swynke ne swete ' bote swere grete ; 

{>ei fj^en up fantasions * and foies hem makeh 
And han with at wille * to worchen yif ])ei wilde 

And J)at Poul prechej? of hem • meuen hit i migte. 

Qui loquitur turpi loquiwn ' isXuciferes knaue.— 
IF Bidderes and beggeres * faste abougte yede. 

OText, Prologue, 1-41. 

In a summer seasom when the sun wns warm. 1 betook myself tc 
the bushes, as if I had been a shepherd, in the habit of a hermit— 
an unholy hermit, wandering wide in the world to heor wonders. 
I saw many cells, and many strange things. But on a May moiU' 
iu, on Mmvern Hills, 1 chanced to foil asleep, through wenriiieat 
or walking. As 1 lay pn a lawn 1 leaned down and slept, and hod 
a marvellous dream, as 1 shall tell you. Of all the wealth of the 
world, and the woe also, all I saw sleeping, as 1 shall show you. 
Slumbering as it were, verily 1 saw it : of truth and of treachery, 
of treason and of guile. 

Eastward 1 look^ toward the sun : 1 saw a tower, as I thought; 
T^uth was therein. Westward 1 b^<dd, a sb^ wnile aftw, sm 
saw a deep dale ; Death, as I believe, dwelt in those haunu, and 
widcedspwts. 

A to^d full of folk found 1 there between, of all manner ol 
men, the mean and the rich; working and wandering as the world 
denumds, 

Sm put themselves to plough : ftiU seldom they played ; the) 
worked lull hard, setting and iowu8> and won what these wasten 
destroy with gluttony. Some put themselves to works of pride 
and dothed themselves acooroingly in dittuise of clothing, ir 
fVpjftin of meny * 

Muy pot themselves to penance and prayers: lived foil hare 
for the love of Our Lord, in hope to make a good end, and hav< 
pM bliia of the kingdom of Heaven; aodi as anchorites anc 
hermita that remain m their cells, and do not desire to wandei 
about the country or to please their flesh with the pleasures of Ufo 
And some chose merehandise, and proved the better, as i 
seemeth to par light that such men riiould. 

^And some set memselves to make miMk, as minstrels know bow 
They will not labour nor sweat, but swear great oaths, inven 
tones, make fools of themselvea, and jtX haye the wit to work I 


Page 95. Trbuthe’s Pilgrimb atte Plow. 
^Qod spede ploug & sende ns kome ynoug.’* 
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tfasy but would— I might prove what Paul preacheth concerning 
dmm 1— liut " whoso speakctb evil " Ik Lucifer s slave. 

Mendicants and beggars went fast about 


Page 98. From Piers Plowman. 

In a somer seson * whan soft was the sonne, 

I shope me in shroudes ' * as I * shepe ® were ; 

In habite as an heremite * vnholy of woriies, 

Went wyde in |)is world * won<lres to here. 

Ac on a May mornynye * on Malueme bulles 
Me byfel a lerly * of lairy me thougte® ; 

I was wery forwandred^ * and went me to reste 
Ynder a brode banke * bi a homes side, 

And as I lay and lened * and loked in ^ wateres 
I slombred in a slepyng * it sweyued® so merye. 

Thanne gan I to meten * a mereueilouse sweuene,® 
That 1 was in a wUdemesse * wist I neuer where, 

As I bihelde in-lo peesf&n hicgh to the sonne,*^ 

I seigh a toure on a toft ‘ trielich ymakcd® ; 

A depe dale binethe * a dongeon tere*inne 
With depe dyches and derke * and dredifll of sight. 

A faire felde ftil of folke ’ fonde I there bytwenu, 

Of all manor of men * pe mene and )>e riche, 

Worchyng and wandryng as )}e worlde asketh. 

Some put hem to the plow * pleyed ful soldo, 

In settyng and in sowyng * swonken ftil harde, 

And wonnen that wastours ‘ with gloton>]e destruyeth, 
And some putten hem to pruyde * appaiailed hem jnsre- 
after, 

in conienaunce of clothyng * comen di^^ised. 

In prayers and in penance * putten hem manye» 

A 1 tor loue of owre lorde * l3nieden ful strejfte, 

In hope forto haue * heueneiiche blisse ; 

As ancres and heremites * that holden hem in here 
selles, 

And coueiten nought in centre * to Kairen aboute» 

For no likerous linode * her lykam tojplese. 

And somme chosen dhafl&re * they cheuen the 
bettere, 

As it semeth to owre sygt ' that suche men thiyaeth ; 
And somme murthes to make * as mynstnules con* 
neth, 

And geten gold with here glee ; synneles I leue. 

Ac iapers and iangelers® * ludas dhyideren, 

Feynen hem fantasies * and foies hem maketh, 

And ban here witte at wUle * to worche yif be! 
sholde. 

That Poule precheth to hem * I nel nought preue it 
herti ^ 


Qui turpHoquium loquitur * 

Bidders ana beggeres * fast about yede, 

B-Text, Prolc^e, 

^ shrouds, rough clothes a shepherd 

s a wonderful thing . it seemed to me an enchantment of Fairy 
land * tired with wandering 

rippled e dream 7 on high, towards the sun 
e a tower on a mound, cunniugly'built 
9 j^npeis and jonglers— buflToons and chatterers. Note that in 
the B-Text Jarngland limits his condemnation to these, e\cusing 
the minstrels (“ sinless, I believe ")i In the later C-Text he wopld 
seem to condemn all together. 


Page 105. From the Translation of the 
Chanson de Roiovnd. 


He beheld ladys wtt^ laughinge cher. 

Then lightid Gwynylon and com in in fer,* 

And brought in the madias bright in wedtr ; 

He told many tailis, and all was lies : 

For he that is fals no wordiV ned seche,^ 

So fairithe he withe ftatring speche. 

And the lord that king Chorls plaid wtt^.® 

And on the to))tfr sid he kest his sight 
Who so beleu]^he hym shall hym &is find. 
Right as a broken sper at the litill end. 

Then knelid the knyght vnto his lord, 

And said to the kinge, & shewid this word : 

Criste kep the from care and all knightar 1 
1 haue gone for Y sak won(U>dull wais, 

I haue bene in Saragos p$r Sairsins won,* 

And spoken mxh the Soudan pat myghty gom.® 
1 haue taught hym hou he lyf shall, 

And he hathe tak good hed to my word^ all 
Ye ned no further ^btinge to sewe, 

Hast you horn agayn to your lond riche. 

With-m xvj days ihedur® he wille hym hye, 
And all the hethyn stat;> in his company, 

A thoussond of his lond of the best ; 


All will be eristenyd & leue on IlMni Crist. 

Ther law will they lef sone anon, 

And at thy comandment ])ey will done. 

Of SaiBgos the cete he sent the Y key, 

And all thes fair^ lady[8] v/iU the to play : 

Echon of them is a lordi.r doughter ; 

And her ys good wyn ; drink ^of after. 

And thou wmly wiidie,^ thou iailid nought, 

Ther is no prow® to piyk per men pece sought 1 
If® that xaercy and myght mellithe to-gedur 
He shall haue the mor grace eiMr aftur.*’ 

Roland— Lansdowne MS— 1-34. 

1 together > leek ® mttming mceriaini eom^t 

dwell ® nan ® thither 

^ work 8 advantage ^ 


IaOs 112, From the Lay of Sir Launfal. 
Launfetl miles I 


Be doughty Artours dawes,^ 

That hdd EngMond yn go^ lawes, 
Ther fell a wondyr cas,® 

Ofaley ;^wa8y8ette, 

That hygnt Lauiiyal, and hatte yette ; 
Now herkene> how it was. 


Sere P^rsevall, and ^ Gawayn, 
Syr Gyheryes, and %yr Agrafrayn, 
And Launcelot Dulake, 

Syr Kay, and syr Ewayn, 
well coal>e® iFi'ghte yn plain, 
Bateles for to take. 


Doughty Artour som whyle 
Sojoumede yn Kardeuyle, 

Wy th joye and greet solas ; * 
And Knyghtes peii wer pfvfitable^ 
Artour ot pe rounde tables 
Never noon better >frnas. 


Kyng Ban Booght, and kyng Bos, 
Of ham perms 9. greet los, 
Mensawe tho no wfaer her make ; 
Galafie, & ^yr Laun&le, 
erof a noble tale, 

Amcnor os schall awalee. 
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WiU^ Artour^ vn& a Isacheler, 

And hadde ybe well many a yer, 

Laun&l for so> he hwnt, 

He gaf gyftys largelyche,® 

Gol^ and sylver, and clodes lydie,’ 

To squyer and to knyght 

For hys largesse and his bounte 
The Iqmges stuward made was he, 

Ten yer, Y you plyght ; 

Of alle ]« knyghtes of Je table rotwide 
So large 'per nas noon ;^omide, 

Be a&yes ne be nyght. 

So hyt be fyU, yn the ten]>e yer, 

Marlyn was Artours counsalere, 

He xadde ^ hym ibr to wende 
To king ^yon of Irlond lyght, 

And sette him pet a lady bright, 
Gwewnere hys doughtyr hende.® 

So be dede, & home her brou^t, 

But syt Laun&l lyked her no^t 
Ne oper knyghtes pat wer hende ® ; 

For pd lady tiai los of swych word, 

That sche hadde lemannys vaiper her lord, 
So fele ther nas noon ende. 


They wer Redded, as y you say, 

Upon a Wytsonday, 

Before princes of moch pryde. 

No man ne may telle yn tale 
What folk per was at pat bredale, 

Of countreys fer & wyde. 

No noper man was yn halle ysette, 

But he wer prelat, ojj^r baronette, 

In herte ys naght to hyde. 

Yf they satte no^t alle ylyke, 

Har Servyse was good & ryche, 

Certqm yn ech a syde. 

And whan pe lordes hadde ete yn the halle, 
And the clothes wer drawen alle, 

As ye mowe her and lyj>e,“ 

The botelers sentyn wyn 
To alle the lordes pat wer ^eryti 
WjU chere hope glad and blyfe, 

The quene yaf yyftes for pe nones, 

Gold and seher, pracyous stonys, 

Her curtaqre to ky^ ; ^ 

Evtfrych knyght sche yaf broche, oper lyng, 
But syr Lauzual sche yaf no ))yng, 

|>at grevede hym many a ^the.^® 


1 days S wonderful dumot 3 was called Laun&l, and is still so called ^ pleasure 

^ comd, knew how to 0 generously ^ rich dothes ^ advised ^ courteous list 

11 show, make known ^ many a time 


Page 124. Old English Spring Song. 

Q * 

Ovmer is icumen in, Lhude sing cuccu, Growel) sed 
Perspice dihi/icola que d^^Rcio celitus 

and blowe> med and spri^]> pe wde nu ; Sing cuccu. 
agricola pro uitis uido fiho— 

Awe blete> after lomb, lhouJ> after calue cu; Bulluc 
non parcens exposuit mortis exido 

sterte]}, bucke uerte]^, murie su^ cuccu. Cuccu, 
captiuos seniiuiuos a suppliSo— - vite 

cuccu; wel singes ]ra cuccu, ne swik 
donat et secum coronat in ce- 


i Smg ** Cuckoo” now ; sing “ Cuckoo.” 

This one man rei^s as often 
as necessary, msucing a pause 
at the end. 

Sing “Cuckoo”; sm “Cuckoo” now. 

Tms another man sings, molo 
ing a pause in the middle, bat 
not at the end, but imme* 
diately beginning again. 

This part song is to be sung by four, in company. By less 
than three, or at least two (in addition to those who sing the 
“ Foot "), It ought not to be sung. And it is sung in this 
manner. All are silent except one, who begms, accompanied 
by those who smg the Foot" And when the ant singer has 
reached the first note after the cross, the second joins in : and 
so with the rest Bach m turn pause at the places marked for 
a pause, and not elsewhere, for the space of one long note. 




nauer nu. 
solio. 


Hone rotam contare possunt quatuor aociL A 

S aucioribus autem qamrn a tiibus vrl saltern 
nobus now debet did, pret/r eos qui dicuNt 
pedem. Canitwrautewisic. Tacentiowr ceteris 
un»e inchoat cum hiis qd teneet pedemt. £t 
CUM uenerit ad pn^nam notam post cruceM, in- 
choat a^ua ; et sic de ceteris. 

Sir^li uero rsmusent ad paasac&nes 
senptas ei no/t alibi ; spacio unius longe 
note. 


Pes 


^Sing cuccu nu, Sing cuccu 


\ 


Sing cuccu, Sing cuccu nu 


Hberepetit uneequodena 
opwe est, fisdens pausa* 
oonem in fine. 

Hoc didt aliitf, pausans 
in medio, et nen in fine, 
set immediate repetees 
prindpittM. 


Summer is y-comen in, 

Loudly sing “Cudcoo” 1 

Gxoweth sm and bloometh mead and buddeth wood 
anew! 

Sing “Cuckoo” I 

Ewe, she bleateth after lamb, lowetb after calf the cow, 
Bullock starteth, buck doth gambol; merry sing 
“Cuckoo”! ^ 

Cuckoo, Cuckoo : well ingest thou Cuckoo ; 
Cease thou not ever now. 


The Latin words written underneath the English are 
those of a Latin devotional song, to be sung to the 
same music. 


Page 14a From Hogclevb’s De Rbgxmine 
Principum. 

How he bi seruaunt was, m^den Marie, 

And lat his love flouxe and fructifte. 

Al bogh his lyfe be queynt >6 resemblaunce 
Of him ha)> in me so fressh lyflynesse, 

I>at to putte othir men in remembraunoe 
Of his prrsone, I have heere his lyknesse 
Do malce to ^is ende in soth&stnesse, 

I>at ^i pat haue of him lest ]^ught & mynde^ 
By peyntore may ageyn him fynde. 

The yznages pat in ]ie chirche been 
Maken f<% penke on god & on his seyntes. 
Whan pe ymsges ])ei beholden & seen, 

Were oft unsyte of hem causath restreyntes 
Of )K3i|g:htes jj^ode ; whan a Jiing dep^t is 
Or entailed, if men take of it heede, 

Tbpght of }ie lyknesse it wil inhym brede. 
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Yit somxne holden oppyn^oufs and sey 
none ymages schuld imaked be. 

|>ei erren foule & goon out of j>e wey 
Of trouth haue ]>ei scant sensibilite. 

Passe ou«r )Mit. Now blessid Trinite 
Vppon my maistres soule mercy haue 
For him, Lady, eke j>i I craue. 

More othir J)ing wolde I fayne speke & touche 
Heere in ]>is booke, but schuch is my dulnease, 

For J>(/t al voyde and empty is my pouche, 

{^t iX my lust is queynt vrii^ heuynesse. 

And heuy spirit comaundith stilnesse 
Oe Regimine Prindpum, ed. Wright, Rozburghe 
Gub, i860, pp. 179- 8a 


Page 15a From Lydgatu’s Story of Tkebrs. 
Prima Pars 


Here begynneth the Segge of Thebes, ful 
lamentably tolde by John Lidgate, monke of 
Bury, annezynge it to t)e tallys of Cants^ury. 


S irs, quod I, sith of youie curte^e 

I enterde am in to ^ure companye, 
And admytted a tale for to tele 
By hym that hath gower to compele, 

1 mene oure hoste, govemere and gyde 
Of youe echeone rydenge here bysvde ; 

Thogh my wit bareyne oe and dulle, 

1 w^e reherce astozy wonderfoUe 
Touchenge the segge and destructyovM 
Of worthy Thebes, the myghty royale toois, 
Bilt and bygonne of olde antiquite 
Vpon the tyme of worthy Josue 
Bv diligence of kynge Amphioun 
Cheef cause first of this foundacyoun. 


Lyd^te’s Prologue, in which he represents himself 
as telling the story of Thebes, to the company of 
QiaucePs pilgrims, on the return journey. 


Pagb 166. Tkb Lansz>own ms of Chavcbr, leaf 

102, BACK. 

Conclusion of the Friar’s Prologue, and part of the 
Friar’s Tale. 

I>e flfrere 

** I schall him telle whiehe a grete honowr ^ 

It is to be * dateringe limitoMr,* 

And of ful mony anoJ>cr crime 
Whiehe nede]>e nouht rehersen att ^ time, 

And his office I sehal him tells I-wis.” 

Owre oste answard Pees, no more of Ids ; ” 

And afterwarde he seide vn to jie frere 
“ Tel for>e yowre tale, my leue^ mayster dere.” 
ExpHdt p/vlogus. Indpit fobula, 

W hilom >rre was dwelinge in myne centre 
An Archedeken,^ a man of hihe degre, 
That boldely dide execucion 
In poneschinge of fomicadone, 

Of whiehe craft, & eke of baudrye, 

Of dif&madon, &; avowtrie, 

Of cberche reues, & of testamentes, 

Of contractes, & of Itc of sacramentes, 

Of usury & of Simony alsa 

Bot certes Lychoures dede he grettest woo ; 

Thei seholdM singe if >ei wer hente ; * 

And smale Others' weren fowle schente.* 

If any person wolde vpon hem plebe, 

There mybt astert him no pecuniale peyne, 

vou 


Ffor smale ti|}es & eke smale offringe 
He maade peple spitusly to singe. 

Ffor or ]}e bischop cauht hem wi]) his hoke, 

Thei were in the Arche-decanes boke. 

And Jmui hadde he, jioruhe his lurdict^e. 

Power to done on hem correctione. 

He had a somnoure redy to his hand, 

A slyhere boye was none in yngelande ; 

Ffor sotely he had his especiaile,^ 

That tauht him where he myht avaUe. 

He cou])e spore of lychours one or tuo. 

To techen him to foure & twenty mo. 

Ffor l)ouhe ]ns somnour woode were as an hart. 
To tel his harlotry I wil nougt spare ; 

For we hue oute of her correctione ; 

The! haue of vs no jurdictione, 

Ne neuer scholle terme of ol her lyues. 

“ Peter 1 so hue jie wymmen of J)e stjmes ** 

Qrtfd ]}is Somnowr “ yput houte of oure cure**^ 


r what a gnat honour 

S * a * omitted here, by an accident of the ecribe. 

3 a friar with a certain limited district in which he had thi 
numopoly of begging 


s the point of the satire against the summoner, an offidal who 
summemM ofFeoders to Axchdeacon’t* court, which took 
cognmnee of offences against morality, rests upon the eppor- 
tunities for exacting blackmail which sudn calling afforded 

* caught 

7 those who paid small tithes 8 ruined, shamed 

9 for “ espiaiue *'~bpyiag, information. 

10 the summoner among the pilgrims, who b listening with 
ill.temper to thudeseriiAion cf his duties. 

U out of our jurisdiction. 


Pagb 179. From Qowbr’s Confessio Akantis. 

Upon the vices to procede, 

After the cause of mannes dede, 

The ferste point of slouthe I calle 
lAchesse,^ & is the chief of alle, 

And bath this prvprdich of kinae,> 

To leuen altbix^ whinde. 

Of that he might do now hiere, 

He tarieth al ure lor^ yere, 

And euermore he seiu To morwe ” ; 

And so he wol his tjmie borwe, 

And wissheth after “ God me seitde,’** 

That whan he weneth haue an end^ 

Thanne is he furthest to be^ume. 

Thus brii^th he many a mischief inne 
Unwar, till that be be mischieued, 

And may nought thanne ben relieued. 

And rig^t so nouther more ne lasse 
It stant of loue and of lachesse : 

Som ^e he sloutheth^ in a day 
That he neuer aftir «te may. 

Now, Sone, as of tms ilk thing, 

If thou haue eny knouleching, 

That thou to loue hast don er thiS| 

Tell on. 

My gode &der, yis. 

As of lachesse 1 am biknowe 
That 1 may stond upon his rowe. 

As I that am clad ot his siute ; 
ffor whanne I thought my pursulte 
To make, and therto settc a day 
To spek vnto the swete may,* 

Lachesse bad abide yit, 

And bar on hond • it was no wit 
Ne tyme for to speke as tho. 

Confossio Amantis, Bk. iv. 


1 procnidnndon. ft qmbUybynntm 
> wnits for tomeching to tom up . ^ 
s Wastes thmughsloth > maidw * aaMrledi 


2 B 
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Page 183. From Gower’s Confessio Akantis. 

Torpor, ebes sensus, scola parua labor minimusque 
C^usant ^0 minimos ipse minora canam : 

Qua tamen Engisti lingua canit Insula Bruti 
Anglica Carmente metra iuuante loquar, 

Ossibus ergo carens que conterit ossa loquelis 
Absit et interpres stet procul oro malus. 

O f hem ]nt writen us tofore 

The bokes dwell, and we therfor 
Ben tawght of Ijat was write fo : 
fibrthi good is that we also 
In oore tyme among us hiere 
Do write of new som matiere, 

Essampled of >6^ olde wise 
So ])at it myhte in such a wyse 
Wban we lien dede and eleswheie 
Beleue to pe worldes eere 
In tyme comende after this. 

Bot for men sein, and sop is, 

That who Jat al of wysdom wiyt 
It dulleth ofte a mannes wit. 

To hym pat schaJ it al^y rede, 
fifor })ilke 1 cause, if >at ye rede, 

1 wolde go ])e middd w^e 
And wryte a bok betwen be tweye, 

Somwhat of lust, ^ somewltot of fore, ^ 

That of [])e] lasse or of pe more 
[Som man mai lyke of ]»t I wiyte.] 

I the same s pleasure > leaniog 


Page 188. From Lydgate’s Lifu of Saint 
Edmund. 

The noble story to putte in remembrance 
Of saynt Edmund / martir maide & kyng, 

With his support / my stile I wil auance 
Ffirst to com|)ile I aftir my kunyng 
His elorious lif, his birthe and his gynnyng. 

And De discent / how that he that was so good 
Was in Saxonie bom of the roial blood. 


Page 191. From Brit. Mus. Add. MS 18632 

(containing Lydgate’s Story of Thebes, and Hocclcre’s 
De R^mine Fxincipum). 

Musing vpon the restles besynesse 
Which pat ^ troubly world bap ay on honde, 
That opfr ping pan mit of bitemesse 
Ne yddith noght, as Y can und^mtonde, 

At Chestres yn, rigAt &st bi ]>e Stronde, 

As Y lay in mi bed vpon a nycht. 

Thought me birefte of silep ]}e mice & migM, 


Me fel to mynde how p^ nat longe agoo 
Fortunes strok doun thrist estat Royal 
In to meschef.^ And Y tok heed also 
Of many an other lord that had a' & 1 ; 

In mene estat eke sikemesse at al 
Ne saw Y noon, but Y sy atte laste 
Where surte for to abide hir caste. 

In pore estat she pight her pauilon 
To keu^ her fro the strok of descending ; 

For she knew no lower descendon 
Sauf only deth, fro wich no wight liuyng 
Defende him m^. And thus in my musyng 
1 destitut was of ioye and good hope, 

And to myn ese no thing could Y grope. 

ffor right as blyue lan hit in my thought 
Thogh pore Y be, yet somwhat lese Y may ; 

Than demed Y that surte wold noug/it 

. W/U me abide, hit is not to here pay 
There to soio^me as she descende may. 

And thus vnsiker of my smal lyfiode 
Thought leide on me ful mani an heuy lode. 

Hoccleve, De Regixnine Prindpum, stanzas 1-6 (ed. 

Wright, Roxburghe Oub, x86o). 

1 varlet ^ brittleness ^ tear 

* alluding to the deposition of Richard 11. 

B 

Page 21a Extract from Commentary on the 
Apocalypse. 

Apocalips 

& oon of )>e eldre mew seide to me *' Wepe 
]x>u not, lo a liouw of pe lynage of Juda, 
pe rote of Davi]), hab oturcome to ope- 
nc be book & to unooon pe seuen sedis 
of iL” Bi J>e rigt half^ of pe lord is bi- 
tokened goddis sone ; bi pe trone ° Jiat 
he sitti)> uppow is bitokcned pe deis^ 
pat he tok of pe yirgyn Marie, were pe 
godhede resti]) ; bi ]« book is bitoke- 
ned ])e saued, to bien ma;; men ; ^ the wri* 
tyng fai techi)) derkly wi}) n^ris bi 
pe writywg wi^ut bitokeneji pe ne* 
we lawe )»t techi]? opynly ; ^ seuew 
seelis be» bitokened pe seuene sacxamew 
tis of hooli chirche, or pe seuene gif 
tis of be holi goost ; bi ]ie stronge auw 
gel is bitokened pe olde lawe or pe 
1 right tide s throne > buy again ; redeem 

Page 207. From William of Skoebham*s 
Psalter. 

Psalterium 


And many a day and nyght that wikked hyne ^ 
Had befbm vexM my j^re goost 
So greuously, that of anguissh and peyne 
No riccher man newer in no coost, 

This dar V seyn, may no wight make his boost, 
That wrU thc^ht was beter Uian Y aqueynted, 
Ffor to the dem be halh me welnygh fe^^ted. 

Bvsily in my mynde I gan reuolue 
The welth unsur of entry crature, 

How ligAtly that fortvme hit can dissolue 
Whan mat her list that hit no longer dure ; 

And of the bzotelnesse ^ of nature 
My tremblyng herte so gret gastnesse * hadde, 
That my sj^tes of my lif were sadde. 


Beatus vir qui non abiit in consilio mj^iorum et £q 
via peccatorwwB non stetit, et in cathedra [vdi judido] 
pestuende [vel folsitatis] non sedit : 

Blessed be pe man )at vede^ nongt in pe couwseil 
of wideed, ne stode nougt m pe wiie of singeres,* ne 
sat naugt in fids jugement. 

Set in lege domini voluntas ejus, et in lege ejus 
meditabitnr die et nocte. 

Ac hiis wylle was in pc wylle of ourc lord, and he 
schal penche^ in hiis lawe bothe daye and nygt« 

Et erit tanquaai qacti^lantatum est secus 

decursus aquarwwr, qwM fouctom sawn debit in tempore 
suo. 
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And he schal be as ]« tre ])at hiis seit by >e ernyng ^ 
of watt's, ])at schal geue his lirut in hiis tyme. 

Et folium ejus no/» defluet: et omnia quecu^^iM 
Qubt/^jJ fadet semper prospirabuntor. 

w 

And hiis leaf schal nougt falUen, and alle ]>yng^j pat 
pe rygtful do> schal xnultiplien. 

Non sic impii, non sic, set tanqf/om pulvis, quei*« 
pr^jicit ventus a facie terre. 

Nougt so ben >e wicked, nougl so, as a poudre ^ pat 
pe wynde castep fram pc of perpe. ^ 

Ideo non resurgunt impii in judicio : neqt^^ ptvcalores 
in consilio justorj//^ 
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Ffor pi^ ne schal nougt pe wicked a«isein jugement, 
ne pe sunners in pe conseyl of pe rygtful 

Quonia//i novit Doniin/^ viam justorum, et iter 
iinpio//^/Af pf/ibiL 

Ffor owre lorde knew pe wale of pe lygtfnl, and pe 
waye of synners schal p^^issen. 

Quare firemuerunt [dubitaverunt de lege] gentes, et 
popuU medilati sunt mania. 

Whi doutep hii hern- 
ia hoH gone 9 sinnen * think * moning 
S powder « the earth 7 therefore 


Baruch 


Page * 15 . Wyclifkite Bible (Bodl. Douce MS 369 ). 


mulLetude shal be turned in to pe leste folc 
of kinde, for pern V shal scatere, for V wot, pot 
mee shal not here pe puple. ^ puple is 
forsope vritA an hard nol, 8c sl^ be turned 
to his hd/te in pe lend of his cailifie. 8c pey 
shul wite for V am pe lord god of h&m and 
Y shal gyue to per/i an time & pei shul vndir. 
stonde ; & eres 8c pei shul here ; 8l pei shuln 
preise me be lond of per caitifte, 8c myndeful 
pei shul be or niy name, 8c pei shul t^imen 
awei jtenJSclF Fro par harde rig & fro par cunadhedus ; 
for pei shul annu/;/lire pe weie of par fadris 
pat syn ‘eden in me, & V shat ogee/) clepe he»s 
in to pe loud pat Y swor to pe fadris of hatn 
Abraham, Isaac & Jacob } & pei shul lord- 
shipen of it, 8c Y shal m»UepUe pe^r^ (k pei 
shul not be lossid. 8c Y '^hal sette to p^ 
an oper testamewt eu#;ie durendc, pat Y be to 
pe/;i in to a lord 8c pci shul be to me irs to a 
pie 8c Y shal no more moue my puple 
sonus of Iratlf fro pe lond pat Y gaf to pern 

A nd now, lord goo of Iradl pe soule in 
anguysshes & pe spirit torme;itid cryep 
to pee. Here lord 8 k haue ; for god pu 
art merciiul, de haue maroy of vs, for wee 
hau ^rnied bifor pM, pat sittist in to euer- 
mor, & wee shul not pmhe to pe spirituel 
duri^, lord god almyg^d, god of Xrod. He- 


re now pe orison of pe deade me» of Irael, 

& of pe souMT of hex^;, for pei han m^ved bi- 
lur p^i 8 c pei h^en not ^ vois of pe lord 
par God & ioyned ben to vs euelis. Wile pu 
not han my;;de of pe wickenesse of oure 
fiulns, but haue myride of pin bond & of pi 
name in pis tyme, for bu art lord oure god, 

& wee shul pee lord [for] For pot pu hast 
goue pi drede in [pj oure h^rtes pot wee inward- 
n cle]^ pi name S praise pee m oure caitifte. 

For wee shul be tinned fro pe wickenesse 
of oure fodrA pat syirneden in pee & lo wee 
in oure coitifte ben to dai, pat vs pu hast sca- 
tered in to repnff & in to cursii^ 8 t in to synne, after 
alle pu wickidnessis of oure fadns batt 
wenten awei fro pee lord cure God* Here 
pu Irosl pe maunuemens of lif ; wftA eres par- 
ceyue pat pu wite pmdence* What is, Irod, pot 
in be lond of pe enemys pu art ? fon hast 
eldid in an alien lond ; pu art defouled 
demde men. J>u art set wM men coende doun 
in to helle. hast forsake pe wdle of 
wisdam, for if In pe weies of god pu baddest 
go, pu ^uldist him dwellid forsope in pes 
vp on erpe. Leme, wher be prndeuce, wher 
be vertue, wher be vnderstonding pot pu wi- 
te togidere, where be long abidir^ of lyf 
8k of liflode; wher be bgM of cgm & pes. 


Who fond his place? Who entree in to his 
tresores? Wher ben pe pn'nces of Gentilys 
8t pat lord^pen of hestes pat lien 
erpe pat in pe briddes of heuene pleien. 

]Pat siluer foxgen & ben besy, ne per 
is folding of pe vrerkus of hi^ ? pei ben out 
lawid 8k to helle pei wente down, & opyr 
men in pe place of hem risen, peyunge 

Explicit translac&m Nicholay de Herfocd. 


PAOB 3X7. WVCUVFITB BIBLE (BODL. MS 959)* 
Baruch 

S Heere, Lord, oure preieerea, and oure orisounus] 
k bring us •utforpeei&giftonsto hnde 

E re befor pe £sce of hem pat laden us awei, 

«1 erpe wite ft»r pu art lord oure 8c 
pi name is Inwardli cleped up on xrorl 
& up on pe kinde of hym. Beho[l]d, lord, ftt> pyn 
holy hous in to us, & bowe pyn ere 8t fol 
out here us* Op^ pyn een & see, for not 
pe daade pet ben in Mle whos spirit is taken 


fto par bowelis shul gyue worshipe and 
iusteftyng to pe lord ; but pa soule bat is 
sory up on pe m:^elnesse of euel, & gop 
boowid and meekid & pe ese fUlende 8k pe 
soule hungrende synep to bM glorie & 
rigfowisnesseie-pelord. wicne not 
pe r^twisnesse of oure fadm beelden out 
mafty befor pi ^^te, lord oure god, but for 
pu sentest pi wrathe a pi wodnesse up on 
ns as pu spiwke in pe bond of pi childcr' pro- 
phei^ seiende, |>U 8 sexp pe lord, Boowep 
^wn youxe dmldirB 8t yoaxe nol & dop tnroaile 
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to ))e Idfig of Babilon ; & yee sul sitte in ]>e lond 
\tat I gaf to yoiire £aulm. That i[f] yee shul not 
do» ne here )« vois of ]>e lord oure (iod to 
werche to ])e king of Babilon, youre &ili;2g 
I shal make fro cite of Juda & tro be 
gatis of Jetusal^mf & 1 shal tak awei tro you J)e 
vois of merthe & vois of joy & vois of ]>e 
ma» spouse & vois of ]>e wumair spouse & be>r 
shal al pe lond wilAoute step fro ]>e dwellers 
iff to it & bei heideff not )» vois >0t bei shulde 
werche to be kiffg of Babiloyne, & pan settedest 
bi woordis b^t pon sp^ke iff be eris of bi childre 
p^hetis pat trmisladd shuloe beff be lx>nes of 
oure kh;gi^ & ^e bones of oure Aiders f; o jns 
place. & lo b^ l>eff cast forb iff b^ hete of be suffne 


& iff be frost of be n3^iit. & b^i beff dead iff werst' 
sorewis iff hunger & iff swerd & sendif/g out. & 
bu settedest bi tewple, iff whiche is inwardli cle- 
^d bi name iff it, as bis dai for be wickenesse 
of be hous of Ixaei & of be hous of Juda ^ b<^ 
bast don iff us lord oure god afbr bi goodnesse 
& aftrr al pat bi grete doing as bu speeke 
iff be bond of bi child Moises iff ^ dai pat bu 
cotnaffndedest to hym to write b^ inwe befor 
be sones of Iro^l, seienpe, If yee shul not heren 
my vois bis grete multitude shal beff turned 
iff to be leste folc of kiff de, eU. 

As in BodL Douce MS 369, with slight variations. 
See p. 21$. 


Page 218. From W^cliffb’s Bible (Egbrton MS 618). 


T hebygy | Cap i 
nynge of be »» 
pel of Jerur Crist 
be sone of god ; 
as it is writen 
in Ysaye be pr^phe- 
te, Loo I seM myn 
aungle bifore ]» free bnt schal make 
bi vr^e redy bifore b^ The voyce 
of oon criyx^ in deseert, Make yee 
redy be weye of be lord : make yee 
his paMs ry^[tfuL Joon was in de- 
seert, oapU^ge & prechinge be bap- 
tyme of penaunce, in to remissioun 
of synnes. And alle men of Jerusa- 
lem wenten out to hym, & alle be 
cuntre of Jude, & weren baptize of 
hym in be flood of Jordan, knowe 
l^ynge her synnes. And Joon was 
dojnd witft heeris of camelis & a cyr- 
dil of skyn aboute his leendis,^ ana 
he ete locustisr& hony of be woode, 

& pTiTchide seeynge, A stronger ban I 
schal come aftir me, of whom I kne- 
lynge am not worbi for to undo or 
nnbynde be bwonge of his schoon. 

I haue baptized yow in watir, forso- 
be he schal liaptue yow in be hooly* 
goost IT And it is doon in ^ dayes 
Thesus came fro Nazareth of Galy- 
lee & was baptized of Joon in Jor- 
daa And anoon he styinge^ up of be 
watir saw heuenes openyd s b^ ho- 
ly goost comynge down” aculuer,* 

& dwellinge in hym. And a voyce 
is maad fro heuenes, Thow art my 
louyd sone : in ])M I haueplesyd. 

And anoon be spiiyt puttide hym 
into deseert. And he was in deseert 
fourty dayes & fourty nyg^ & was 
temptid of Sathanas. ^d he was 
'With beesQrs, & aungelis mynystiy- 
den to hym. IT Fforsobe anir bat Joon 
was taken, Jenu came m to Galy- 
lee, prachynge be gospel of be kyng 
dom of God, & saynge, Ffor tyme 


e mounting 


is fulfillid, & b® kyngdom of, God 
schal come nyg. Fforbinke yee or 
do yee penaunce, & bileeueb to b® 

gospel IT And passinge bisydes 

be se of Galilee secig Symont and 
Andrew his brobir, sendinge net- 
^ in to be see. Sobeli bei weren 
^scherys. And Jesus seide to hem, 

Come yee aftir me ; I schal make 
you to be made iyscherys of men. 

And anoon, be nettis forsaken, 
bei sueden * hym. And he, eon forbe 
bennys a lityl, seig Jaiuys of Zebe- 
dee k Joon his brobir 81 hem in b® 
boot makinge nettis. And anoon 
he clepide hem. And, Zebedee, her &- 
dir, 1^, b®i sueden hym. II And bei 
wente forbe int • Cafarnaum. And 
anoon in be Sabotys he, gon in 
to J)e synagoge, taugt hem. And 
bei wondreden on ms techynge. 

Sobeli he was techynge hem os 
hauynge power, & not as scrybis. 

And in be syiu^ge of hem was 
a man in an vnclene spyiyt, & he 
criede seiynee, What to us & to bee, 
bow Jemr of Nazareth ? Hast bow co- 
men bifore be tyme, forto distruye 
us 7 I woot bat bow art be hooly of 
God. And liesus bretenyde to hym, 
seiynge, Were doumbe & go out of 
be man. And be uncleene goost de- 
brekynge hym, & eiyinge wtli greet 
voyce, wente aww fro hym. Ad 
alle men wondreden, so JiRt bei soug- 
ten to gyder among hem, se^nge, 

What is Jns-am-H png ? What is 
bis newe techynge ? nor impower 
ne comandeb to unclene spyrytys, 

& bei obeyschen to hym. And ^ ta 
le or tybinge of hym wente fbrb a- 
noon into alle be cuntree of Gmylee. 

Anoon bei, go;^ge out of be aynago- 
ge, camen into be hous of Symont 
and Andrew, wtih Jamys & Toon. So 
I beli be modir of Symoniys uiif 

St. Mark I z-3a 

* ^ followed 
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Page 228. From the Coventry Mysteries— The 
Play of the Three Kings (No. xvii). 

IT Herode 

Regyon 

A S a lord in ryalte ^ in non ^ so ryche, 

And rulere of alle I ryde in ryal aray ; 

Ther is no lord of lond in lordchep to me lyche,® 
Non lofflyere, non lofaumer^,** evyr-lestyng is my lay ^ ; 
Of bewte & of boldnes I bore ever mote y belle ; 

Of mayn & of myght I master every man ; 

I dyn^ vfiih my dowtynes devyl down to belle, 
ffor bothe of hcvyn & of herthtf I am kynge sertayne. 

IT I am ^ comelyesle kynge clad in gleterynge goldc, 

Ya & ^ semelyeste syte } may bestryde a stede ; 

I wolde att my wylte alte wyghles upon molde,* 

IT Va, and wurthcly I am wrappyd in a wurthy wedc. 
Ye knyghtes so comely, botne curteys & kene,^ 

To ray paleys wyl I posse, full^ prest*’ I yow plyth* ; 
Ye duk^ so dowty fiolwe me bedene 
On to my ryal paleys f wey lyth ful ryght. 


IT Wyghtly “ fro my stede I skypf^ down in hast, 
To my;i heyg hallys I haste me in my way ; 

Ye mynstrelte of myrtlw blowe up a good blast, 
WhylU I go to chawmertf^^ & chaunge my array. 


T Heyl be ye kynges tweyne, 
fferre rydyng out of yo«r regne 
Me Ihynkyth be yottr pr^sentes 
Afro S il)a have I folwyd fferre 
The glcmyngc of pn gay sterr^ ; 
A chyldys blood 3 ^ lyun us der^, 


Primus Rex 

Ye ackyn 
cure 

Savyottr*. 

} t^risbom bi 
bestes boure. 



Y My name is kpge Baltazar 


Nos 

To wende in Je watir it were wathe,“ 

Loke in and loke with-outen were.^ 

Uxor 

Allas ray lyff me is full lath, 

1 lyffe oite/ie lange Jus lare to lere 

I FILIA 

Ucre modir, mende youre moode, || ffor we sail wende 
you with. 

Uxor 

My frendis jiat I fra yoode 
Are outfre flowen with floode. 

II FILIA 

Nowe thanke we god al goode That us has grauntid 
grith» 


III FIUA 

Modir, of Ins werke now wolde ye nogt wene 
1 hat ^e shuld worthe to watres wan ? 

t for our behoof ^ when we were reduced to such a pass 
8 ye need not be at all aftaid * to account 
^ has p;one since I first wrous^t this work 9 measure 
7 of e^ and every thing 9 young 8 of each kind 
escape jfrom harm gossips, companions 

13 I would have them go in company with us 
18 danger w doubt 

18 Alas I my life is hateful to me; X live over bug to learn such 
lore 

18 peace ^ should turn to waters wan 


Page 248. From Capgrave’s Lives of the 
SAlN'fS. 


1 royalty 
8 law, reign 
7 keen, brave 
18 at once 


3 realms > like * more lovely 
8 oil people upon the earth 
8 (mick 8 dight 

11 nimoly is dumber 


Page 230 , From the York Mysteries— Play of’ 
Noah & his Wife (No, ix). 

The ffisshbrs and Marynirs, 


[Uxor] 

Nowe at firste I fynde and feele 
Wher >ou hast to ])e forest soght, 

I>ott shuld haue tolde me for cure seele^ 
Whan we were to slyke bargane br^hb* 


Nob 

Now, dame, ]tt thar nogt drede a dele^ 
ffor till accounted it cost ])e noght, 

A hundereth wyntyr, I watte weVe, 

Is wente sen I )}b werke had wrought > 

And when I made endyng || Goa gaffe me mesore* 
feyre, 

Of eitefy-ilke a thpj;,'*^ 1 

He bad bat I shuld oryng }• Of ilke a kynde,* a peyre. 

Of beestis and fbules gynge,Bj 

Uxor 

Nowe, certis, and we ahulde skape fro skathe,^^ 

And so be safiyd as ye saye here, 

My comwodiys^ and my cosynes bathe, 
fim wolde I wente with us in feere.^ 


His modir. Capituluin teiciu//^ 

O ff to mater spekib to ^onous man 

in ])e ix book of his ^nfessiones whern 
he seith of his fader >at he was of na- 
ture fill frendly and goodly and red^ eke on- 
to ire as many men be kynde and fre of hert 
and sone meued ^ to malencolie. This holi wo- 
man weddid on to him whan sche had aspied 
his hast! condidon sche had sweeh goiu^usts 
in hir dedis and sweeh moderadon m hir wor- 
des ]mt he coude neuyr cacch no hold to be 
wroth with hir in all his lyf. Sche wold if he 
excedid, as Augustinus tellib, abide til his ire 
were goo, {un wold sdie reherse on to him 
to euel avM wordes whech he had spoke 
or to onresonable werkis whech he had do." 
Sumtyme it happed Jmt sche sat among ojHr 
matrones of hir knowlech, of whech women 
snmfae had merkys in lier face whech her* bus- 
bandis had mad only for toi wolde speke a- 
geyn whan here husbandis were wrotn, and 
ban wold tosc women say on to Monicha *^We 
haue grete wondir of to «id >m husband, 
bat }ovL bringmst neu;^ no merk of his stro- 
kys, ne non^ us haue herd Jut tore ■ 
was ony stiff betwix you too, not withstand 
tot he IS an irous man and hasty, as ony 
dwelli) amonges us.** Sdie wold answers on 
mynde 

to hem on to manere, ** Iff ye haue a of youre 
tables matinnonial Jia^ were mad betwix 
you and youre husbimdis at youre weddyf^ 


1 moved 


E done 


sthdr 
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The intioductioii 
of >e matier. 


Page 251. Declaration of Sir John FoRTEscuSi 


The dcclaradon made by John ffortescu, knyght, 
upon certayn wryting« sent oute of Scotteland 
ayenst the kingw title of his Roialme of Englond. 

A. lemid man in the lawe of this lande come late to the same sir 
John ffortescu, saynge in this wise : Sir, while ye were in Scotelande ‘ 
king 

with Henry, somtyme a of this lande in dede, though he werfl not so m 


e 

Right, there ware made th a re many wryting^r and sent hedyr, by which 
was sawen among« the peple matier of grete noyse and infemye to be 
tytle whiche the Icynge oure sou««igne lorde Edward the 1111“ hath, and 
thoo ^ hadde, to rogne vpon us. And trdy, syr, the concqrving^ and 
end^ynge of ihoo wryting« haue be ascribS to you in the opynion 
of the people, considerynge that ye were the chief councellere to ))e sa- 
id late kyng. ffor whiche cause hit is thought to many right wy^ 
men, and also to me and others of your^ ffrendis, that it is nowe wur^ 
dutee, and also ye Ijeth bounde in conscience, to declare your« selfe herein, 
and also the qualites and efiectes of all such wiytingar as ye were 


thoo pryve vnto, a such wy^ as thay tume not hereafters to ])e hinges harme ; 
and ti^ ye doo this by wiyting such as may come to the knowlache 
of the peaple also * clerely as ^de the sayd wryting^x sent oute of Scote- 
lande, of whiche many yete remaynen in the hand^ of fliill evyll 

S I people, that piyvely rowne^ and reden tha} m to the kynge’j 

wr^ and disclaundre of his said title. Whervnto ffortescu said in ])e 
lat fbloith : 


flfortescu agreith him IVl y verray good and tra firende. I thanke wu hertely of yoicr sadde * & 
to make such dedara- fadtmull councell, which I shall folow also fare as dial be possyble 
don as is desyred. to me ; ffor I know vndoutedly pat it [is] reason I do as ye move me. But yi^ 
it is so that Jure wera many such wMing^j made in Scotelande of which 
sum were made l^ other men than ty me, wherunto I was neuar pry- 
ve. But yet be biyngers of tham into this lande said they were or 
ray makyi^, hopynge tharby that thay shulde been the more fa- 
voured. 'Riere were also o>cr wryting«f made thcr by Jie said late kyng«r 
councell and sent hedyr, to whiche I was not well willynge but 

t then S as * whisper, speak of * discreet 


Page 277. The Prophecy of Thomas op 
Brcildoune. 

1 * La oountesse de Donbar deman 
da a Thomas de Essedoune 



When man as mad a kyng of a 
capped man; 

When mon is leuere o>ermones 
|iyng {len is owen ; 

When Londyon y^ forest, ant forest 
ys folde : 

When hazes kendles o>e hezston ; 

When Wyt & Wille werres toge 
dere; 

When mon makes stables of kyr 
kes and steles castles wy]i styes ; 

When Rokesbonrh nys no burgh 
ant, market is at Forwyleye ; 

When )>e olde is gan ant 

])e newe is come don no]it ; 

When Bamboume is donged 
WyJ) dedemen ; 

When men ledes men in ropes 
to buyen & to sellen ; 

When a qsMtrter of Wha^ 

Wh^ is chaunged for a 
obit of ten roarto ; 


When prude pnkes & pees is 
leyd in prisoun ; 

When a scot ne may hym hude 
as hare in forme b* pe 
englyssh ne shal nym ^de. 

The Countess of Dunbar asked of Thomas of Ercel- 

doune when the Scottjsh war should end, and he made 

answer to her, and said : 

When one has made a king of a cajiped man ; 

When one had radier have another man’s thing than 
one’s own ; 

When London (or Lothian) is forest, and forest is field ; 

When hares bring forth their young on the hearth stone ; 

When wit and will war together ; 

When man makes stables of churches, and castles with 
styes; 

When Roxbuzgjhe is no more a burgh, and the market 
is at Forwylec ; 

When the old is gone, and the new is come that do 
nought ; 

When Bannockburn is dunged with dead men ; 

When one leads men in ropes to buy and to seAl ; 

When a quarter of poorii^ wheat is chaiged for a colt 
of ten marks: 

When Pride rides on horseback, and peace is put in 
prison; 

When a Scot may sot hide as a hare in form so that 
the English dull not find him. 
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Page 283. From Wvntoun’s “Chronicle: ov 
Scotland.” 

The passage runs thus in the fdifio piiiiceps of 
Wyntown, cd. Macpherson, London 1795. 

[And JSuchowH of\e Awle rycde 
In-til kys Gest kystorial^ 

Has tretyd\is mar funnaadiy] 

I>an sulTycyand to pronowns am I. 

As m cure malere we precede 
Sum man may fall^ ]ns buk to rede, 

Sail call the authour to rckles 
Or argue perchans hLs cunnandnes ; 

Syne ^ Huchowne of j)e Awle ryale 
Iii-lil hw Gest hyslormle 
Caulcl Lucius Iliberius LCini^croure 
Quhen Kyng of Brcltane was Arthoure. 
Huchowne Ijath and ]xt AuLorc 
Gyltles ar of gret crrorc. 

For the Autor fyrst to say, 

The storyis quha Ixit will assay 

Of IlHjr, Frere Martyne, and Vincens 

Storyis to cun dyd diligens 

And Orosius, all foure 

I>at mony store's had sene oure 

Cald noucht Jns Lucyus Emperoure 

Quhen Kyng of Breltanc wes Arthoure. 

Bot of |)e Brule l)e story sayis 
pat Lucyus Hilx^rus in hys dayis 
Wes of the htw state Procumture 
Now|)ir calfl Kyng, ni Kmperure. 

Fra hlnmc |)an Is ])e aulore riuytc 
As befo hym he fand, to wryte ; 

And men of gud dyscrctyowne 
Said excuse, and love Huchowne 
pai cunnaiul wes in Literature. 

He miule pe gret Gest of Arthure 
And the Awntyre of Gawane 
fe I^styl''* als of Swete Suaane. 

1 happen ^ since S story (epistle) 


Page 385. From tiik Mort« Arthurs 

T ordingis, that or leff' and dcre, 
iu Lystenyth, and I shall^ you telltf 
By oMa' dayes what aunturs^ were 
Amonge oure cldris pat by-fclle : 

In Arthur dayes, that noble kinge, 
By-fclli Aunturs ferly felc ; » 

And 1 shalU telle of there endinge 
That mykell/ wiste of wo and wele* 


Syr, your honowr 1 ^-gynnys to &lle» 
That wou//t was wide in world to spxedei 
Off Launcelott, and of other alls, 

That euyr so doughty were in dede.” 

** Damt, there- to thy counsell^ I calle, 
What were best for suche a nede ? ” 

t belov^ 3 adventures 3 wondrous many 
* inform 6 be spoilt 6 altogether 


Page 291. From the ‘‘Kingis Quaie.^^ 

Heigh in the hcvynns figure circulere 
The raly slerres twynklyng as the fyre ; 

And, in Aquary, Cilherea* the clere 
Rjmsid hir tressis like the goldin wyre, 

That late tofore,^ in fair and fresche atyre, 
Through Capricorn heved hir homis Indght, 
North northward approchit the niyd-ny^t ; 

uhen as I lay in bed ollone waking, 
ew partit out of slepe a lyte tofbre,® 

Fell me to mynd of many aiu^/se thing, 

Off this and that ; can I nq^^it say qunarfore, 
Bot slepe for craft in erth myght I no more ; 
For quhich as tho * coude I no better wyle, 
Bot toke a boke to rede apon a quhile ; 

Off quhich tho name is elepit® pro}>rfH|y 
Bocce, oftere him Jwt was the compiloure, 
Schewing [the] counsele of philosophye, 
Compilit that noble senatoure 
Off Rome quhilom }xzt was the warldis floure, 
And from estatii by fortune a quhile 
fforiugit® was to pouert in exile ; 

And there to here this worthy lord and clerks 
His melir suete, full of morafitee ; 

His fiourit pen so &ir he set a-werk, 
Discryving^ first of his prosperitee. 

And out of that his infelidtee ; 

And than how he, in his poetlV report,® 

In philosophy can him to conrort 

ffor quhich, thq^At® I in purpose, at my boke 
To borowe a slepe at thilkS tyme began, 

Or euer X stent, my be<«t was more to loke 
Vpon the writing of this noble man, 

That in himself me full recouer^^ wan 
Off his infortune, pouert, and distresse. 

And in tham set his verray sekemesse. 


The knightis of the table Routicte, 

The sangra]rle whan they had sought, 
Aunturs that they by-fore them founds 
^isshid, and to end^ brought ; 

Their enemyes they bette & bo«ndd, 
ffor gold'* on lyff they lefte them noght ; 
ffoure yere they hwed sounds 
Whan they had these werkis wroght : 

Tille on a tyme ]Met it liy-felle, 

The king in beck lay by the quene, 

Off Aunturs they by-ganne to telle, 
Many that in Ixn lana# had * bene ; 

“Sir, yif that it were youri wille, 

Of a wondir thinge I wold you mene,'® 
How your courte by gynnyth to spills ® 
Off duoghty knightu sell# oy dene.® 


1 Scr/Sds blundrrj^ Cynthia (the moon) 3 before 

3 a little before * aa then, at that time e called 

e wroni^y jixd|^ 7 describing 3 poetic itocy 


Page 295, From a MS of Henryson’s Fables. 

A ne cok, sum tyme, with feddram ^ fresch & gay, 
Richt cant and crous,® albeit he was bot pure/ 
Flew furth vpoun ane dung-hill sone be oay,^ 
To get his dennar set was all hS cure,® 

Sermpand amang the as,® be euenture, 

He fiittd ane joly jasp, ridht precious, 

Was castia furth ^ be sweping of the hous. 

1 fathers R right merry and bold ® poor 

3 early in tha day s all his care was set upon getting bit dianar 
3 ash ^ aSieb had been cast forth 
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Page 358. London. 

London, thou art ^ of townes A per se ! ^ 
Sovexaign of cities / semeliest m sight. 

Of high renoun j richer and loyaltie ; 

Of lord/j, barons / and many goodly knight ; 
Of most delectable lusty ladies bright ; 

Of fEunous prelaXts in habits clericall ; 

Of mmduLunt/r full of substaimce and myght : 
London, thou art the fiElour of cities all. 

Gladdith anon / thou lusty Troynovaunt, 

Oty that some-tyme / deped ® was New Troy ; 
In all the erth, / impmall as thou stant, 

Piyncesse of townes, / of pleasure, and of joy, 
A richer restith / under no Christeo. roy 
ffbr manly power / wtt^ craitu naiurall, 

ffourmeth none fi^rer / sith the fflode of Noy, 
London, thou art / the jmour of cities all. 

Gemme of all joy / jasper of jocunditie, 

Most myghty carbuncle / of vertue & valour 
Strong Troy in vi^ur / & in strenuytie, 

Of royall dties / rose & geraflour. 

t ThebMtofcill acaU«d > k»£ 


Page 359. Dunbar’s Wsixome to Margaret 
Tudor. 

Now fa 3 nre, fayrest off every fayre, 

Princes most plesant and preclme,^ 

The lustiest one al 3 rve that b^e, 

Welcum of Scotland to be ^ene 1 

Younge tender plant of pulcritud,*'* 

Descendyd of Imperyall blade ; 

Freshe fi^rant floure of feyrehede shene,** 
Welcum of Scothund to be Quene 1 

Swet lusty lusum ^ lady clere. 

Most myghty kynges dochter dere. 

Borne of a princes most serene, 

Welcum of Scotland to be Quene 1 

Welcum the Rose bothe rede and whyte, 

Welcum the floure of oure delyte 1 

Oure secrete rejoys 3 mg frome the sone beine 

Welcum of Scotland to be Quene ; 

Welcum of Scotlande to be Quene. 

1 fiunona 9 fairness 3 beauty brigb' 

^ lavely, worthy of love. 
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VOLUME 1 . 

Facing page 320. Letter prom Sir 
Thomas More. 

Our lorde blysse yow. 

My derely belouyd doughter I dowt not but by the 
rcabon of th[e] counsaylours resortying hyther (in ihys 
tyme in whych our ![...] theyr comfoite) those fiithers 
of the chaterhous & M Reynolde of Syon iudged to 
deth for treson whose maters and causes I know not/ 
m[ ] to put yow in trouble & fere of mynde cOcernyng 
me beynge [n . .] specially for that it ys not viilykely 
but that you haue herd [I] was brought also before the 
counsayle here my selfe I haue thofught] yt necessary 
to aduertysc 3^0 w of the very trouth / to thende that 
yo[u] ne3^cr conceyue more hope than the mater 
flyueth lest vppon other tome yt myght aggreue your 
^uynes / nor more greif. . . fere than the mater 
g^uethon thetother syde/wherfore sho[. .] shall vnder- 
stand that on Fryday the last day of apryle in the 
a/te(.moon J m) Icuetenaunt cam in het c vnto me & shewed 
me that m^[ . . . J wold spoke we me. Wheruppon 
I shyftcd my gowne & went ow[l] * . m) leuetenaunt into 
the gaiety to hym where 1 met ma£ny] some knowen 
& some vnknowen in the way. And in concl[ . . . ] 
cOmyng in to the chamber wher hys mastershyp sat 
w* m) Attor[ny] m) Soliciter m) Beayll He vo) doctour 
Tregonnell E was ofFred to sCyt] w* them whych in no 

wyse I wolde. Whenippon m) secretory vnlo 

me that he dowted not but that X had by such frond 
* . hyther had resorted to me sene the new statute 
made at th[e] syttyng of the plyament. Wherunto X 
answerd ye verely hC . ... ,] yt for as much as beync 
here I haue no conuersacion w^ e[ny] people. 1 thov^ht 
yt lytdl node for me to bestow mych tym[e . .1 them 
« therfore X redelyeud the boke shortly & theffect 
of the 8t[. . .] X neu’ marked nor studyed to put in 
remembrounce. ThaCy] asked me whether I had not red 
the fyrst statute of tn^ of [• ■ •] kynge be3mg hed 
of the ehyrche Wherunto I answerd yes. Th[en . . .] 
masteradm declared vnto me that mrth vt was now 

t* • * J plyament ordeyned that hyi nyghnes & h^ 
heyres be C* • • <] lygbt haue bene & ppetually shuld be 
supreme hed in yer [th . .] the chsnrch of englande 
viider cryst 1 the IcyMe pleaure was . , of hys coun- 


saylle there assemUea shuld demaund . . & what my 
mynde was therin / Wherunto X good &3^h 

X Iwd well trusted that the kynge 
have cQmaunded eny such question t[ j 


VOLUME XI. 

Pagb 15. From Bacov’s MS Notb-book. 
Txansportate lul. aS, 1608. 
leaue 

To sett in fit places. Ilande more. 
AjolXand where the fayre hornbeam 
standeth with a stand in it and leate 
vnder Neath 


MSS AND LETTERS. 


An Hand with Rock 
An Hand with a Grott. 

An Hand Mounted w*h flowers 
in ascente 

An Hand pauid and w*h pictures 
Every of tne Ilande to haue a 
Fayre Image to keepe it 
Tryien or Nymph etc. 

An Hand w^h an arlMr of 
Musk roses sett all w^h 
double violetts for sent 
in Autmn, some gilouers 
w**h likewise diapers sent 
A &yre bridg to y* Middle 
Great lland onely y* 
rest by bote 

To remember the poynt of husbandry 
of stubbing some wood as praye 
The makins of the fayre waulk 
The appointing more ground to lye 
layc thes doth, Specially the 
feeld as oomyng in preesently. 

Facing page 47. Letter prom Sir Philip 
Sidney to Lgrd Bukghlby. 

Sir Philip Sidney* 
JFluehin^^ Atsg* 14^ 1586* 

Right honorable my singular good Lord X humbli 
beseech your L to vouchsafe the neering Burnft in 
what cace for all sort of munition we are in this town. 
X think Sir Thomas Cecill bee in the lyka 1 hope 
exceedingly in your Lps honorable care thereof, the 
places beeurg of so great moment if Xve be turned oner 
to the states It is as good as nothing, and it shall be no 
loss to her Ma^ to h»ae som store vnder an officer of 
her own whom it shall pleap her not to be spent but 
vppon vxgent necessity. The gsrrisO is weak, the people 
by thes cross fortunes crossly disposed, and this is 
y« conclusion if these 2 places be kept her hath 
worth her monei in all extremities* if thel shoold be lost 
none of the rest wold hold a day. X wry te in great hast 
to your L becaws the ship can staj no longer* which 
X bescch your L consider and pardon, and vouchsafe 
to hold me in your fenour as X wil praj to God for yorir 
Long and prosperoCus] lyfe At Flushing This 14™ of 
August X5w 

Your Lps most 
humbli at oomandment 

Pk. Sidney. 


Page 59 . From Ralbxgh*8 “ Joorkal of a 
Second Voyage to Guiana," 
that the companie having byne mai^ dayes scanted 
& presc with drough dranek vp whom quarter ca nn s 
of y* bitter taine water The wensday night was also 
calme with thunder dc Ughtninge. 
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Thursday moring we had agaync a duble 
™ xainebow w^h putt vs in feire y* ^ the iomies 
would never end, from wensday 12 to thursday 12 we 
made not above 6: 1: having allwayes vncumfortable 
raines & deed calmes. 

The last of October at ni^t rising out of bedd being 
in a great sweat by reason of a suddayne gust & 
much damor in y« shyi)p before they could gett downe 
the sail^ I tooke a violent cold w^h cast me into a 
b'ning fever then never man indured any more 
violent nor never man suffered a more fiirious heat & an 
vnquenchable drough For ye first 20 (kyes I never 
receaved any sustenance but now & then a stewed 
prune but cGnnck every houre day & i^ht & sweat 
so strongly as I chan^ my shirts thrise every day 
& thrise every night 

. • The II of November we made the 

II of November ^ 

then bearing S: W: & by W: as the^ told mee for 
was not yet able to move out of my oedd we rode in 
6 fiidome 5 leagues of the shore, I sent in my skiff to 
e^uire for my old Sarvant Leonard the Indian who 
bine w^^h me m Ingland 3 or 4 yeers, the same man 
y^ tooke M' Haicorts brother & 50 of his men when 
they came vppon y* coast & were in extreame distress, 
having neither meat to cany them home nor meanes to 
line ther but by y^ help of this Indien whom they made 
beleiue y* they were my men. but I could not here 
of him. < 


Page 91. Letter from John Lyly to Lord 
Burghlbv. 

For lam for some few daies going into the 
Countrie, yf yo' L. be not at leasvre to admitt me to 
yo' speach at my retume 1 will give my most dutiful! 
attendaunoe, at w<^ dme, it may be my honesty may 
ioyne w* yo» L. wisdome and both preuert that nether 
wold allow. In the meane season what colo' soever 
be alledged, if I be not honest to my L. and so meane 
to bee during his plesure, I desire but yo' L. secret 
opinon, for as ... my L to be most honorable,' so 
I oesech god in time he be not abas[e . . .] loth 1 am 
to be a prophett, and to be a wiche I loath 

most dutifull to comaund 

JHON Lyly. 

• Facing page 12a Docitment in the hand- 
WRITING OF Edmund Spenser. 

Siqua habes nova de statu illor) Dflod in eastro 
remanentiu psertim Dfii Baronis Ossofiensis mihi 
rescribe si iile n5 deliquit in principem semper illi 
fitvendu sentio: multos habet adveisarios sed vtinfi 
illi tarn fideles 6bit Principi vti ^ ilium & puto 
Turn excellentise Verus amicus 
Marmaducius Cassellens, 

Copia Vera/ 

Edfh. Spser. 

Page 262. From ''Baszlikon Doron.” 

pniitie according to goddis worde, a sufficient pro- 
msW for thaire sustentation, a comlie ordoure in 
thaire polide, piyde puniidied, humilitie aduauncid, 
& thay sa to reuerence thaire superioris, Sc thaire 
Qoklds thaims as the floorishing of your kirke in pietie, 
peax & learning maye be ane of the cheif {minds d 
ponre earthlie ^oiie, bang ever alyke uane with haith 
die extremities, als weill as ye represse the uaine 
sttxitane sa not to suffer proude papall bishoppis, but 
IS sum for thaire qualities* will des^e to be prseferrid 
yefort of otheris sa chaine thame with sicc bandis as 


may prseserue that estait from creiping to corruption 
the next estate now that be ordoiure cummisin purijoise, 
according to thaire rankis in parliament is the nobilhtie 
althoch seconde in ranke yett ouer &rre first in great- 
nesse & pouaire ather to doe goode or euill as thay are 
inclyned, the natural! seikenessib that I haue perceaued 
that estate subiect to in my tyme hes bene a fekles 
arrogant conceat of thaire greatnes & pouaire, drinking 
in vuth thaiie uerrie noorishe milke that thaire honoure 


stoode in comitting three pointis of iniqiiitie, to thrall 
be opression the meaner sorte that duellis nere thame 
to thaire seruice & follouing, alllhoch thay haulde 
nathing of thaime, to maintaine thaire seruandis & 
dependairis in any wronge althoch thay be not ansour- 
able to the law (for any boddie will mainteinc his 
man in a richt cause) & for any displeasure that thay 
aprehende to be done unto thaime be thaire neichboure 
to take up a plaine feade against him, & without 
respect to god, king, or commounweill to bang it out 
brauelie, he & all his kinne against him 6c all his, yea 
thay will thinke the king &rre in thaire commoune* in 
kaice thay ^ee to grannte ane assurance to a shorte 
daye for helping of the peax, quhaire be thaire naturall 
deutie thay are obleist to obeye the law & keipe the 
pew all the dayes of thaire lyfe upon the perrell of 
thair 


Page 303. Letter from Sir John Harington 
1*0 Lady Russell. 

I observe this, that in all common wealthes, the 
gowne and the sword rule all ; and, that the pen is 
above the sword, th<^ that wear plumes above their 
Hellmetts doe therein (though they know yt not) 
confesse according to the sa3ang, Crcdont arma tc^. 
My Education hath bin suche, and 1 trust my Limmes 
and sperit both are suche as neither shalbe defectyve 
to v« service of my Prince and Contry, whether it be 
with wiyting or weapon ; only my des;^e is my service 
may be accepted, and I doubt not, but yt shalbe 
acceptable, to the which, his Lop* good Conc^t of me, 
I count would be a good stepp, and to that good 
Conceyt your Honors commendacion, I perswade me 
would be a good meanes. So 1 humbly take my leave 
this xiiii*^ of August/ 

Your honors most bownde 

John Haryngton./ 

Page 305. Letfer vrom Sylvester. 

Beeing inforced (throng the grievous visitacion of 
Gods heavie hand, upon your Highnes poore Cittie of 
Tmndon) thus long (& yet longer like) to dcfcrr the 
Impression of my slender Labours (long since meant 
unto your Ma^) I thought it more then tyme, by some 
other meane, to tender my humble Homage to your 
Highntt. But wanting both leasure in myself; & 
(heere in the CountreyT such helps, as I could have 
wished, to copic the entire Workc (worthic your Ma**« 
re^ng) I was &me thus soudainlie to scribble over 
this small Parte. Tha' (in the mean time) by a Part, 
I (as it ww) give your Highnes Possession of 
the Whole; untill it please the Almightie, in 
his endles Merde to give an end to this lamentable 
affliction, w** for his deer Sonns sake I most eamestlie 
beseech him : 6c ever to protect your sacred Ma*^ 8c all 
your Royal &milie under the winges of hi^ gradons 
fflivour 

Your Maiesties 

most humble subiect 
6c devoted servant 

JOSUAK SYtVISTXlt. 
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Page 32a The Epistle to Bi'N Jonson*s 
“Masque of Queens." 

The Epistle. 

Humanitve, is not the least honor of yo' Wreath. 
For, if once the Worthy Professors of these learnings 
shall come (as heretolore they were) to be the care of 
Princes, the Crownes theyr Soucraigtus weare will not 
more adorne theyr Temples; nor theyr stamps Hue 
longer in theyr Afedalls, than in such subiects labors 
Poetry, my Lord, is not borne euery man ; Nor 
euery day : And, in her gcncrall right, it is now my 
minute to thanke yo^ Highnessc, who not only do honor 
her w^h yo' eare, but are curious to examine her w^h 
W eye, and inquire into her beauties and strengths. 
Where, though it hath prou’d a Worke of some difficulty 
to mee to retriue the particular authonties (according 
to yo' (vracious command, and a desire lK)rne out of 
iudgmenl) to those things, w=h I writl ovt of fullnesse, 
and memory of my former readings ; Yet, now 1 haue 
ouercomc it, the reward that mectes mee is double to 
one act; w«h is, that therby, yo^ excellent vnder- 
standing will not only iustefie mee to yo^ owne know- 
ledge, but decline the stiflfheHsc of others originall 
Ignorance, allreody armd to censure. For w®h sii^lar 
bounty, if my Fate (most excellent Prince, and onh 
Delitacy of nun^ikind^ shall reseruc mee to the Age of 
yo^ Actions, whether in the Campc, or the Councell- 
Chamber, f 1 may write, at nights, Ihc deedcs of yo*^ 
dayes ; I will then lalwr to bring forth some Worke as 
worthy of yo' fame, as my ambition ihcrin is of yo** 
pardon. 

By the most trew admirer of yo*" Uighnesse Vertues, 
And most hearty Celebxater of them, 

Ben: Jo.>so.v. 


Page 353. Letter prom Philip Massinger. 

j 

To my Honorable ffreinde S 
Ffrancis Ffoliambe Knight 
and Baronet. 

y. my service I present this booke a trifle I con- 
fesse, Init pray ytm looke vpon the sender, not his 
guift, your accustomde favor, and then ’l will 
indure your serch the Ixitter, Somethinge there 
may l)ce you '1 flnde in the pervsall fit for mee to 
jduo to one I honor, and may pleade in your 
defence, though you descende to reade a pamplet 
of this nature may it prove in your free iudgement, 
though not worth yo\i^ 1^*^ yet fit to iinde a pardon, 
and rll say vpon your warrant that it is a play 
ever at your comandment 

Philip Massinger. 


Page 373. Letter from John Donne to Sir 
Robert Cotton. 

St 

1 aine gone to Royston, and I make account that hys 
mtie may rcceiue the booke thys eueninge so that yw 
may at yot first l»y sutedeliuer thys Booke to my L to 
who I W leeeh to recommend me most humble 
lerrices. 

ever to be 
comannded 

>4 Jan J. Donne. 


Volume IIL 

Facing page 16. From Milton’s Commonplace 
Hook. 

Tyrannus. VidezA - S , 

185 

Sigerbertus West Saxonum tyrannus leges patrias con- 
culcans nietilab luit poenas Malme&bur, 1 . i. Sto. 
Richard the 2d. in his 2Z yeare holding a violent par- 
lanient shorten’d his daye. See in Sto. the vio- 
lences of that pari. See other tyrannicall actes an. 
22. and of this pari. Holinsh. 49a 
his definition, see dcRcge out of St Tho. Smith. 7 et 8 c. 
and Basil distinguishes a tyrant from a k. breifiy 
thus: Tov TO ye dut^tptt ^pavyos jSao’iAcofr, Sri 
h lAtv rb lavroO iraKrdxoP6y OKawtl ; 6 9 « rh rots 
itpxofAiyois i,^ 4 \ifAoy 4 fcrop^et, Tom. i. 456. 
Tyrannicall practises of Rich. 2 and hib accomplices. See 
Holinsh. p. 456 an. rcg. ix, 437, 458, 462, 487. See 
also the pari. Holin.^. 420, 493. Blank charters, 
496, and othc’ tyrannical actions, ibid. See also 
the articles against him in parliament, llolin, 502, 
also 508. 

Aiding tyrants The Black Prince by aiding the cruel 
tyrant Peeler of Castile brought himselte to all the 
mischeifs that fell on his latter days and his father^s, 
for besides the susnidon of poyson in the voiage 
he brought himself into so deep debt, beeing de- 
frauded of his .soldiers ^xiy liy ingratful tyrant, 
that he was forc’d to raise that sharp taxation of 
fuage in Aquitain wherhy he lost the Country. 
See our writers and Spe. p. 597. 

Whether it lie lawfull to rise against a tyrant? S' 
Thomas Smith prudently answers tliat the common 
people judge of that act according to the event, and 
successe and the learned accordmg^to the purpose 
of the doers &c. Com. WeoUh ofEngl c. 15, 
Ludovicus plus beeing made judge of a certain Ger- 
man tmnt, approves the people who had depos’d 
him, & sets his younger brolner up in his stead. 
Girard. Hist. France, 1. 4. p, 248. 

Scoti proceres missis ad ^lizabethR legatis post 
Maris, regno pulsam jure id ffictum iniustis ex- 
eniplis contendunt. Thuan. hist. 1. 50, pf«. 769. 
of the deposing of a tirant and proceeding against him. 
Richard 2<l. was not onlydej^d 1 ^ par- 

liament, but sute made by the commons that he 
might have judgement decreed against him to avoid 
fiu^ mischief m the real[m]. Holinsh. 512. 

Petros Martyr in 3 c. lud eis qui polestatem su- 
pioreni client certisc^s legilius reipub. prmficiunt 
ut hodie electores impii & Ticere si princeps pactis, 
ct promiasis non steterit eum in ordinem cogere ac 
vi adigere ut conditiones, et pacta qua fiieiat pol- 
licitus, compleat id os vel armis cum aliter rieri 
non posslt citatqs autnorem polydorfl nostros ho- 
mines aliquando sues reges compulisse ad rationem 
reddenda. pecunia . . . administraUe. 
ab oeddens liceat. Ad un prindpe cattivo non e altro 
rimedio che’ il ferro. A curore la mal, . . . S . . 
ponolo bastano le parole, ny a quella del prindpe 

bisogna il feno Macchiavel 

nec impatorem ppetratis flagittis urgere metuunt prin- 
cipes Germania quo quidem rex qui vix Europweus 
n^z major neqz Sanctior potest nequis facinus 
esse patet regem justas ob causas accusationibus 
aptietere. Pm Sfeidan. 1 . iS, 299. 

Vitam prindpum serumnosam, et ppetuo sollidtam, eliam 
eorum, qui rem propius non in tuentibus, felices 
vident*, describit Comiziaeus testis praepe ocuUtus 
Commes. I 8, c, 13, p. 684, do. 
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De moDarchi^ Gallidl ad tyrr^demTurcicam redigendi 
consilium Blesis fuis^ initoma rege Car., r^ni 
matre, aliis tradit Tliuanus,et lationes ejus rd pfi- 
dends p sane commodas a Pooseto quoda expli- 
cates In se narrat. Hist 1 . ^7, p. 970. 

Reges a subditis potestate exuti, aut minuti, nulld re- 
conciliatione ne interposito quidem juramento postea 
placant'. exemplarecentis memorise extant. Anon. 
An. [?] 1 . 71, 423* 

Pagb 47. MS OF James Howell. 

It is humbly offeid to Consideration 
of 

The Right Hon^ y« Counoell of State. 

That, Wheras vpon this Change of Goverment, & 
devolution of Interest from kingly power to a 
Comon Wealth ther may happen som question 
touchily the pzimitiue and Inwenable Right that 
Great Britain daymes to the Souuerainty of her 
own seas as hath allready appeerdby the late dash 
that broke out twixt vs & Holland (which may 
well be sa^ to be a Comon Wealth of Englands 
Creation) It were expedient, humbly vnder favor, 
that a new Treatise be compild for the vindica- 
tion, and continuance of this Right notwithstanding 
this Change ; And if the State be pleased to impose 
so honor^e a comand vpon ye Subscriber, Ilee 
will employ his best abilities to perform it ; In 
which TretiM not only all the learned Reasons & 
Authorities of Sdden shalbe produced, but the 
truth of the thing shalbe reinfored and asserted b^ 
further aigiunents, Examples, & Evidences. And it 
were requudt that the saved Trea^ shold go pub- 
lishd in French, as well as English, French being 
the most comunicable language of Comerce among 
those Nations whom the knowledgherof doth most 
concern, & so may much avayle to disperse the 
truth, and sadsfie the World in this point 

Jam. Howell. 

FAaNG PAGE p. Letter from Sir Thomas 
Browne, March 28. 

DS. 

I send this letter by Capt Lulman & within 25 
drillings, for I find 1 am endebted for some bookes unto 
M' Martyn bookseller at the Bell in S. Pauls church 
24 or 25 diilUngs. And when M' Ray was to print 
ois omithologon or description of birdb I lent him 
many draughts of birds in colours which I had caused 
at times to be drawne and both hee and Sr Phil. Skip- 
pon promised ihee that the^ should bee safely returned 
emtt I have not since received them, but they were lost 
in Mr Martyns and therefore present my service unto 
M' Martyn and desire him from mee to deliver the same 
unto you and I diall rest satisfied, pay him the 25 
shillings which axe now sent with my respects and 
service fbr I have always found him a very civill & 
honest person to trust 

Your loving ftther 

Thomas Browne. 


Page 79,^ Letter from Davbnant. 

Miw it please your Highnesse 
This inclosed is accompanyd with many others, no 
lesse oomplamng and importunate : And X feare least 
the rumor which is so common at Chester of the Kings 
necessities, (and consequently of yop Highnesse mamh- 
ing towards him) may come to their eares, who wiU not 


&yle to convoy it to Yorke, which would prevaile upon 
the peop[le] there, more than their want of Victuall, or 
the Enemies continuall a.Nbaii[ltb}. To prevent this I 
have written that the reason of your not Marching 
thither yet, was by being necessitated to call upon the 
Enemy in Lancashire, who els had binne in posture to 
have marchd at the heeles of your Army, ailh a great 
and a lorm’d Army, which is now dispersed by several 
great actions in this County ; and that you are hast- 
ning towards Yorke. 1 will presume to put your High- 
nesse in remembrance that if the pressures upon the 
King, force him to march Northward he will hardly be 
follow’d those Armys which consist of lAindoners ; 
for it was never heard that any force or inclination could 
leade them so &r from home. If your Highness should 
be invited towards the King, you lose imcdiatly 8000 
old Foote in Yorke which wiui those that may be spard 
fioni the Garrisons of Newcastle, Hartlep[ool] and Tin- 
mouth, with those under Qavering, under my Lord Ci af- 
ford, Montroe, Westmerland ana Bishoprick forces will 
make at least 14 000 Foote and Horse which is a much 
greater Army than ever the south will lie able to raysc 
in his Ma**®* bdialfe, besides your Highnesse will by that 
diversion perceave the 3 great mines of England (L ole, 
A lome and lead) imediatly in the Enemys possesvsion 
and a constant treasure made fiom them, which for- 
merly my lord Marquise had done but that he was 
hinderd by want of shipping i and they havin[g] the 
advantage of the sea wul make those Mines a buttci 
maintenance to their cause than London hath binne. I 
humbly beseech you to exaise for this presumption 
Sir Your Plighnesse most humble 

& most obedient servant 
[Hal]eforf, I3th June. 


Page 107. Letter from Pryden. 

iOetober 1699.] 
Sir, 

These Verses had waited on you, with the former ; 
but th^ then wanted that Correction, which I have 
smee given them, that they may the better endure the 
sight of so great a Judge & Poet I am m w in feare 
that I have puigd them out of their Spirit; as our 
Master Busby, usd to whip a Boy so long, till he made 
him a confiimd Blockhead. My Cousin Driden saw 
them in the Country ; and the Greatest Exception He 
made to them, was a Satire against the Duten valour, 
in the late wair. He desir’d me to omit it, (to use his 
own words) out of the respect He had to his Soveraign. 
1 Dl)eyd his Commands, & left onely the praises, whT^ 
I think are due^ to the gallantry of my own Countrymen. 
In the description which 1 have made of a l^liament 
plan, I think I have not onely drawn the features of 
worthy Kinsman, but have also given my own 
opinion, of what an Ei^lidbman in Parliament ought 
to be ; & deliver it as a Iwemorial of my own IMnciples 
to all Posterity. I have consulted the Judgment of 
my unbyasisd Friends, who have some of th«n the 
honour to be known to you, & they think there is 
nothing which can justly give offence, in that part of 
the Poem I say not this, to cast a blind on your Judg- 
ment (whidb I cou'd not do if I indeavourd it) but to 
assure you, that nothing relateing to the publique shall 
stand, without your permission. For it were to want 
Common Sence, to dfesire your patronage, & resolve to 
disoblige you : And as I will not hasard my hopes of 
your protection by refusing to obey you in any thing, 
which I can perform with my Conscience, or my honour, 
So I am very cemfident you will never impose any other 
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tenns on Me. My thoughts at present are fixd on 
Honor: And by njy translation of the first I had, I 
find him a Poet more according to my Genius than 
Vir^l : ^ and Consequently hope I may do him more 
justice, in his fiery way of writing ; which as it is liable 
to more faults, so it is capable of more beauties, than 
the exactness of Sobriety of Vii^l. Since tis for 
my Country’s honour as well as for my own, that I 
aiii willing to undertake this task ; I despair not of 
being encouragd in it, by your favour who am, Sii 
Your most obedient Servant 
John Drvdkn. 

Page 117. Letter from John Evet.yn. 

Tn the businesse of W, wee haue perfectly made a 
concliLsion so soone as the deede is sealed &c by you, 
& my mother ; w** w**‘ the fine shall (if possible) lie 
conveyed by you next post day : for till that be past 
neither Estate nor Mortgage is vailed in Law longer 
thatn] you liuc ; nor was your hgrres any way resixmsible 
to myne Vnkle if you had myled (in default of a 
recovery) as now (& not till now; he very well knowes ; 
in the interim I shall secure to myne Vnkle the ^y- 
ment of the remaynder, so soone as either of you ^all 
determine of the summe, I desyre you should due 
spe^ily, that I may prouede the monyes : and hcere 
a^ne I doe freely rciterat my promisse of settling the 
l^nd vpon my deare Wife, as tne least mrt of what I 
haue allready giuen her in my Will. This being ^ler- 
fected, I .shall adjust the tyme of my Coming ouer, 
being exceedlilngly desyrous to oonfinr w^ you about 
many things. And so 1 beseech God to blesse us 
on Imppy meeting 

S" 

Land: 14^ Afisy: most obedient 

164^ Servant : 

Eublyn. 

PaGB 1x9. LbTTBR from TaLOTSON. 

SdMMtcnyJm. 23, 89* 

My Lord, 

1 rec^ Letter ; k find it agreed on all hands 
that the 6 months for taking the Oaths are expir’d ; but 
I think his will not be hasty in disposing the 
places of those that an depriv’d ; He bath notj^et said 
anything to me about it. When that matter is taken 
into consideration I will not be unmindfull of yo^ 
motion for the supply of Gloucester, and am glad ycF 
Lop hath pitch’d upon the same Person I alwayes 
design’d to recommend to his Ma«*« for that Bishoprick. 
The great difficulty I doubt will be to persuade him 
to accept it though he keep the Living he hath in 
Comenobm without w®** he will be undone by the 
smallnos of the Bprick, having a Wife & many 
children. The weatner is very bad & I have a great 
cold, otherwise I & mv Wife had before this waited 
upon yo>f Lop & my Lady. I am, my Lord ytf^ 

Lop« most oblig’d & humble servant 
Ja Tilwtson, 

Paob 144, MS OF Samuel Butler. 

Critieismes vpon Bookes & Authors. 

He that belieues in the Scriptures is mistaken if he 
therefore thinkes he belieues in God, for the Scriptures 
are not the immediate word of God, for they were 
written by Men, though dictated by Diube Renelation 
of w^ ibcc we haue no Testimony but their own ; nor 
any other Assurance ; we do not belicue them because 


they are the V'ord of God ; for wee must belieue them, 
Ixrfore we belieue that w®’* we receiue only from them. 
And if we beliue God, liecause wee belieue them, we 
belieue in him, but at the second hand ; U build the 
Foundation of our Fayth in God, vpon our Fayth in 
Men. So if we imagine we belieue in God because we 
belieue in the Scriptures, we deceiue ourselues ; for if 1 
tell a man something of a third Person he telieues, 
he clo’s not belieue ttot third Person, but mee that tel it 
him. He that appeares to be of no Religion may perhaps 
l^e as much a wel-willer to Dishonesty as a Religious 
Person, but can never haue so much Power to coffiit 
any great or considerable mischife, for he that b^peakes 
eiiety mans Distrust, shall hardly be able euer to de- 
ceiue any. If such Men intend any hurt to Mankinde, 
they are very vnwise to depriue theniselues of the 
Power of acting it ; and loo e so many aduantages 
the mere Pretence of Religion would put into their 
handes. /hr /Ae Sai/rt the Hypoarhe are so very 
like, that they all the world ouer vndistinguishd 
the difference being only in the Inside of w®^' we haue 
no guess (vniil it be too late) but by Symplomes that 
cunionly kly both . All wee are sure of, is ; that the 
Hypocrites are the greater Number more deuoutly 
zealous in appearance ; & much more crafty then those 
that are in earnest. 

(beuora, Antiquary to Charles the in his Epistle 
to him speakes of an old Coyn of an Agyptian Ring, 
the Ancieiitest that euer he saw, that had a Latm 
Inscription vpon it, Much like the Sti^ some years 
since sayd to be kild that had a Coller f^nd about his 
neck w*** an English Rhhtu written in it by Julius 
Ctnsar. 


Page x6j. Letter from Congreve. 

My Iiord, 

By 'f Gxaces direction, Southern has don 
me the honour to read his tragedy to me. I cannot 
but think that it has lieen a wrong to the town; as 
well as an injury to the Author, that such a work has 
been so long withheld from the Puhlick. This 1 say 

S t to it as a Play. Whatever may have been 
)r suggested against it on the score of 
in my Opinion absolutely groundlesse. I 
can see no shadow of an Objection to it upon that 
account tho 1 have attended to it very precisely even 
in regard to that particular. In Justice to m' Southern 
and m Obedience to -f Graces Commands I am thus 
plain in my thoughts on this occasion. I am always 
with the greatest respect 

My Lord 

y^ Graces most Obedient 
humble servant 

Wm. CONOREyi. 


Page 167. MS of Vanbrugh, 

November the zSih, X712. Mem*^ this day, the Duke 
of Marlborough (upon his Design to travel,) made a 
new Will, which he executed at James’s. M'^ 
Cardonel, M' Crama and myself, saw hun sign, seal, 
cteelare and publish it, and afterwaxds simfd it as 
Witnesses in his Presence, with a Codicil, ^e Duke 
St the same time, bnm’d his farmer Will, cancell'd a 
fanner Deed, and executed a new one. The WUl 
consists of fourteen sheets, everyone of which the Duke 
sign’d, 

J. Vanbrugh. 
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Page 242. A Page from Swift's Diary. 

or a Welch man or woman by its peevish passionate 
way of barking. ITiis paper shall serve to answer all 
your Questions about my loumy ; and I will have it 
printea to satisfy the Kingdom. Forsan et kec olim is a 
damned lye for I shall always fret at the remembrance 
of this imprisonment. Pray pity pror brat for he is 
called dunce puppy and Lvar 500 times an hour, and 
yet he means not ill, for he ^1 nothing. Oh for a 
dozen bottles of deanery wine and a slice of bread and 
butter. The wine you sent us yesterday is a little upon 
the scum, I wish you had chosen better. 1 am ^oing to 
bed at ten i, clock, because I am weaiv off being up. 
Wednesday. Last night I dreamt that Bolingoroke 
and Pope were at my Cathedrle in the Gallery, and 
tkt my was to preadi ; I could not find my 
SUr^ce, the Church servants were out out of the \^y ; 
the Doors were shut I sent to my Lord to come into 
my stall for more conveniency to get into the Pulpit the 
stall was all broken, the sd the Collemans had done it 
1 squeezed among the Rabble, saw my in the Pulpit 
1 thought his prayer was good, but 1 forget it In his 
Sermon, I did not like h£ quoting M' Wycherlyc by 
name, and his play. This is all and so 1 waked. 

Facing page 254. Letter from Defoe. 

S' 

I am Sony there Should be any Manner of room 
for an Objecoon when we are so near a Conclusion of 
an Afiair like this, I should be very Uneasie when I 

S ‘ve you a Gift 1 so much value (and 1 hope 1 do not 
ver rate her Neither) There Should be an}r reserv 
among vs, that Should leav ^ least room for Unkindness, 
or so much as thinking of Unkindness, no not so much 
as of the word. 

Bui there is a Family reason why I am t)^d down to 
y‘ words of Your ^ C^ and I can not think m' Baker 
Should Dispute so small a matter w* me, after I tell 
him So (Vu) that I am So Tyed down : I can I believ 
many wayes make him up the Little Sum of five pound 
a year, and when I Tell you Thus under my hand, that 
I shall Think my Self obligd to do it ZhtranU vita I 
shall add that I shall Think my Self more Obligd to do 
so, than if you had it undeLr] Hand and Seal. 

But if you are not willing to Trust me on my Parole, 
for So Small a [w] and mat According To the Great 
Trealys abroad, there must be [jv] Article in Our 
Negotiacoli ; I Say if it must be so, I would foin put 
my Self in a CondicoiL to Deny you Nothing, you 
can ask, believing you will ask nothing of me w^^^^ I 
ought to Deaye. 

wher you Speak of a dhild, Fortune, w^ I hear you 
do very modestly ; you must giv me leave to Say Onely 
this, you most accept of this in Bar of any claim from 
the uty Customes ; and I doubt you will kive but Too 
much reason, Seeing 1 can hardly hope to do equally 
for all y« zest, as I mall for my dear Sophie : Hut after 
that, you shall Onely allow me to say, and that you 
shall Depend upon, what ever it please God to 
bless me with. None shall have a Deeper share in it, 
and you need do no more Than remember, That she is, 
Ever was and Ever will be My Dearest and Best Be- 
loved, and let me add I Impe you will Take it for 
a Mark Of nay .Singulfa^ and affectionate Concern for 
you, That I Thus riv her you, and That I say too If I 
could dv her mudi more it ^ould be to you, the 
same affoccoff 

Auf* 1728. ¥0* without Flatteiy 

DF 


Facing page 308. Letter from Richardson. 
Sir 

Your Letter, unsubscribed and without a Date, 
as well as without a Name, came to my Hands by the 
Peny Post on T'uesday last, inclosed in one from a 
Gentleman who subsenbes W. S. 

You desire to know, if I concur with you in your 
Sentiments relating to the Compromise between Sir 
Charles Grandison and Clementina, in the Article of 
Religion. Those Sentiments are contain^ in your 
vnshes, that I had given another Turn to it, and had 
gone further in the bubject : “ For, say y<^u, as such an 
“Agr^ment is now almost a Point in Course in the 
“ Marriage of Persons of different Religions, if you had 
« made use of that Handle to expose the Iniquity of 
“such a Practice and that poor Girls were as 
“much to be r^arded as some few of those 
“ Reasons which you would have then brouglit, might 
“have done more Service towards putting a Stop to so 
“ wicked a Practice, than the best set Discourses could 
“ have done ; Multitudes of young People of Ixith Per- 
“ suasions reading the one, who must have tieen utter 
“ Strangers to the other.” 

I am venr much obligd to you, Sir, for your Good 
Opinion of my Undertaking, and in Geneml of the 
Execution, and of the Service to Mankind that may 
result from it 

Give me Leave to Say, that I have Shewn in the 
Volumes, when the Subject required it, that I have the 
Honour to be of your Opinion, as to this CompiomLse. 

I have in Vol III. Octavo p. X05, 106 made the Bi.shop 
(Clementina’s Brother) thus say to Ml Graudixon, after 
a Debate between them on the two Kelsons, “ \ uu 
“ will call to mind, Chevalier, that your Church allow.s 
“ of a Possibility of Salvation out of its I'ale— cloe.s 
“not.” — “My Lord,” answers the Chevalier, “Our 
“Church allows not of its Memliers indulging them- 
“selve.s in capital errors, against Conviction.” 

Ml Grandison was a young Man : He pretend.s not to 
be divested of Passion. It was necessary to let the 
Porretta Family, and the Reader, who, it was suppu^, 
would not be unconcerned in the De.stiny of Clementina, 
see. that he was desirous to make some SacrificeR, for 
those ... the Family made, in consideration of so 
excellent a Creature, who had sufferetl so much, and 
was actually in a State of Suffering, for her Uive of 
him: What could he do vtore^ he asks DC Bartlett, 
than to make such an offer? He considers it as a very 
great Concession, the’ he must know, that it was, as 
you, Sir, observe, a too usual one. And he tells her 
warmest Relation.^ the General^ too in particular, “ that 
“ he would not have come into such a compromise, no, 

“ not in favour of a Princess, in a Address.” 

And this he says, in Answer to the Generali Quchtion, 
sneerinriy put, “what, Chevalier, must the poor 
“ Daughters have done, that they should have been left 
“ to Perdition ? ” And this put by him, when he knew 
that Me Grandison was of a Religion that inspires its 
Professors with more Charity, than does that which 
allows not Salvation out of its own Pale. 

Who that thinks the Porretta Family bigotted, must 
not have allowed thm to think Mr Oxandison so, had 
he not made some such sort of Concession, a.s he ex- 
pected them to make ; and even a xhuch greater than 
he oflei*ed— [The Sons of the Family^ And who were 
much more apprehensive of theire Daughters Non- 
Adherence to her Religion, if his Wife, than ho|>eful of 
what they called his Conversion. 

Some Concessions are expected to be made in all 
Marriage-Treaties ; and (contrary to what was proposed 
in this) greater on the Man’s than on the woman’s side, 
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flinoe it is understood, that the Wife is more the Property 
of the Husbauod than he is hers ; and he therefore makes 
an Acquisition. Pecuniary Sacrifices could not have 
affected Grandison. Nothing but what touched his 
Principles could. This wa^ a severe trial to him. He 
was to be proved by Severe Tnals. Clementina at the 
Time, was the onW Woman he could have loved. He 
knew not then Miss Byron: But we have Reason to 
believe, from different Parts of the Story, that he 
thought himself not unhappy that it was owing to 
Clementina herself, and not to him, that he was not put 
upon carrying this Compromise into Eli^t notwith- 
standing the Frequency of Such Stipulations in Marriage- 
Treaties between People of different Persuasions. 

That these observations lie scattered, as I may say, 
in different Parts of this Story, is owing, a good d^, to 
the manner of writing, to the Moment, as it may be 
called, as Occasions arose as the Story proceeded A 
manner of writing, that has its Convenien^s and Xncon- 
veniencies. The latter in such Cases os that before us ; 
the firmer^ in dvii^ Opportunities to describe the 
Agitations that fill the Heart on a material and interest- 
ing Event being undecided. 

Y ou will bi^leased to observe, that I had a very nice 
and difficult Task to manage ; To convince nice and 
delicate Ladies, who it might be imt^ined, would sit m 
Judgment upon the Conduct of a man in a Love-Gu$e, 
who was supposed to be nearly perfect, and proposed 
as a Pattern ; that a Lady so excellent as Clementina, 
of so high a Family and Fortune; all her Relations 
adoring her ; so deraly in Love with him ; yet so deli- 
cate in her whole Behaviour to him ; was not slighted 
by him, I have saidf He was to make some Sacrifices, 
Ii his Distress, in different Scenes of the StorV) were 
duly attended to (as he was attacked on the Side of his 
Generosity, his Compassion, his Gratitude, his Love) 
together with his Stedfestness in his Faith, I presume, 
that he would be thought a Confessor for his Religion, 
in the whole Affair between him and Clementina. See 
only for what he suffereil, and how he persevered in his 
Duty, D;-Bartlett$ 3d. Letter, Vol III, p. 93 to X02. 
And his following 4th and 5th T^ietters. 

In an omission in the Sixth Volume Octavo, which is 
supplied to p. 40X, 402, Lucy Selby is made thus to 
express hersdf, retrospecting this Compromise, in order 
to weaken the Danger to Relmon that might be appre- 
hended from y* Example—** How could Sir Charles, so 
** thorough an Englishman, have been happy with an 
** Italian Wife?” “His Heart indeed is generously 
**open and benevolent to People of all Countries. He 
** is in the noblest Sense a Citizen of the World : But, 
**see we not, that his long Residence abroad, has only 
*^ the endeared to him the Religion, the Govern- 
** mexit, the Manners of England”— 

**How was this noble-minded Man entangled by 
*< Delicades of Situations by Friendship, by Compassion, 
**that he should ever have been likely to be engaged In 
**a Family of Roman Catholics, and lived half of his 
** Days out of his beloved Country ; and the other Half 
**to Weset, 08 to the World's Eyes such an Example 
*Mn iti 


“ I know he would have made it his Study to prevent 
**any Mischief to his Neighbours from the active Zeal 
•*of his I-ody’s Confessor, had a certain Compromise 
* * taken Effect I remem'ier 1 he hint he gave to Father 
** Maresootti ; But would even that gow Man have 
** thought himself liound to observe Faith with Heretics 
**insuchaC!we?” 

And in the concluding Note to the Work, X have, as 
Editor, thus further endeavoured to obviate the appre- 
hendd Mischief, by not contending with such of my 
Readers, vrhose laudable Zeal for the true Faith, led 


them to consider this Compromise as a Blemish in Sir 
Charles’s Character. See the Place, p. 300^ Octaoo 
Edition. 

I need not, Sir, I presume, intrude further on your 
Patience, on thib Subject. Repeatedly I thank you for 
your kind Letter. 1 could wish that I might know to 
whom I have thus explained, and perhap exposed my- 
self : At least, for a few Lines to acquaint me, whether 
what I have writt^, without Reserve, and as my 
Memory served me, is in any manner sati^ctory to sudh 
a solid Reponer, and worthy a Judge of Religious and 
Moral Subjects, as you appear to be to, 

Sir^H 

Your obliged humble Servant, 
S. Richardson, 

Salisbwy Comt^ Fleet street ^ 

March 22, 1754. 

Excuse, Sir, my bad writing. Transcribing is always 
painful to me. 

Facing page 342. Letter from Goldsmith. 

Rtidinjaialf 1759. 

Sir, 

I know of no misery but a gaol to which my own 
imprudencies and yom letter seem to point. 1 have 
seen it inevitable this three or four weeks, and by 
heavens, request it as a favour, as a favour that may 
prevent somewhat more fetal I have been some years 
struggling with a wretched being, with all that con- 
tempt which indigince brings wnh it with all those 
strong passions which make contempt insupportable. 
What then has a gaol that is formidable, I sbaU at least 
have the society of wretches, and such is to me true 
society. I tell you again, and again I am now neither 
able nor willing to pay you a farthing, but I will be 
punctual to any appomtment you or the taylor shall 
make ; thus fer at least 1 do not act the shaxpr, since 
unable to pay my debts one way I would willingly give 
some securi^ another. No, Sir, had I been a sharper, 
had I been possessed of less good nature and native 
generosity I might sorely now have been in better 
circumstances I am guilty I own of meanesses which 
poverty unavoidably brags with it, my refiections are 
nUd with repentance for my imprudence but not with 
any remone for being a villain, that may be a chameter 
yon unjustly charge me with. Your books I can 
assure you are neither pawn’d nor sold, but in the 
custody of a friend from whom my necessities oblig’d 
me to borrow some money : whatever becomes of my 
person, you shall have them in a month. It is very 
possible both the reports you have heard and your own 
sujKestions may have brought you felSjS information 
with respect to my character ; it is very po^ble that the 
man whom you now regiurd with detestation may 
inwardly bum with grateml resentment; it is very 
possible that upon a second perusal of the letter 1 sent 
you you may see the wormngs of a mind strongly 
agitated with gratitude and jealousca If sudi dreum- 
stanees should appear at lest spare invective ’till my 
book with Mr. Dodsl^ shall be publish’d, and then 
perhaps you may see the bright side of a mind when 
my professioxis shall not appear the dictates of necessity 
but of choice. You seem to think Doctor Milner knew 
me not. Perhaps s[o] ; but he was a man 1 shall ever 
honour, but I have friendship only with the dead ! 1 
asU pardon for takii^ up so muen time ; Nor shall 1 
add to it by any other professions than that X am, Sir, 
your Humble serv^ 

Oliver- Goldsmith. 

P.S.— I shall expect impatiently the resnlt of your 
resolutions. 
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Page 366. Lbttbe from Horace Walpole. 

Tttesdi^, Aug, 16** 1796. 

Tho I this morning redeued 7* Sunday’s full letter, 
it is three o’clock before 1 have a moment to begin 
answering it, & must do it m^lf, for Kirgate is not 
at home. First came in Mr. Barrett, & then Coswa]^, 
who has been for some days at Mr. Udney’s with his 
wife ; she so afflicted for her only little girl, that she 
shut hersdf up in her chamber & woud not be seen — 
the Man Cosway does not seem to think that much of 
the Loss bdonged to him : he romanced with his 
usual vivacity, ^ext arrived D' Burney, on his way 
to Mrs. B<»cawen. He asked me about deplorable 
Camilla— Alas, I had not recovered of it enough to be 
loud in its praise. I am glad however to hear that 
she has realized about 2,000;^ — and the worth (no 
doubt) of as much in honours at Windsor, where she 
was detained three days, & where even Mon' Darbelay 
was allowed to dine. 

1 rejoice at your Bathing promising so well. If the 
beautiful Fugitive from Brightholmston dips too, the 
Waves will still more salutary. 

Venus Orta mari Mare prestat euntL 
I like your going to survey Castles & Houses ; it 
is wholesomer them drawing & writting tomes of 
letters — which you see I cannot do — 

Wednesday, after Breakftist. When I came home 
from Lady Mendip’s last night, I attempted to finish 
this m3rself, but my poor Fingers were so dred by all 
the Work of the Day, that it will require Sir W. Jones’s 
Gift of Tongues to interpret my Pothooks : one would 
t hin k Arabic Characters were catching, for A^es had 


^wn me a Volume of their Poems finely printed at 
Cambridge, with a Version, which Mr. Douglas had 
lent to her, and said were veiy simple, and not in the 
inflated Stile of the East — ^you shall judge— in the first 
page I opened, I found a storm of Lightning that had 
Durst into a h> rse laugh — 1 resume the Thread of my 
Letter. You had not iheamined Arundel Castle enough, 
for you do not mendon the noble 

Facing page 37a Letter from Sheridan. 

Sed. Mom, 

!> Sir, 

I am perfectly convinced how unpleasant it must 
be to you to write me such a Letter as I have just 
received containing so extraordinaiy & ridiculous a 
a Threat from the Bankers. 1 assure you this is the 
first communication of the kind I have had. M' 
Grubb undoubtedly ought to give the security to the 
old Trustees & if He does not some one must be found 
that will. As to the executions, they ought long since 
to have been withdrawn in gCK>d Faith. The ^ettling 
an intriccate account with a ^tol at one’s breast is not 
a Pleasant way of doing business, nor 1 should think a 
satis&ctoxy manner of having chsjrges admitted. I'.very- 
thing else on our Part has l^n acquiesced on our Pmrt 
& done & merely my necessary attendon to the theatre 
and Weekley's accusations have prevented this, which 
I must naturally be most anxious to have completed if 
I considered myself only. I will do myself the plea- 
sure of calling on you in the course of the Day. 

Yours truly, 

R. B. Sheridan. 
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Absalom and Aihitophel, Dryden, iii, 
105, no, X47, 183 

Abrnos Stript and Whipt, G. Wither, 

Abyssifda, Lobo’s Vofogs to, iii, 332 
Academy, French, iii, 97, 98 
Acetaria, Evelyn, iii, 1X6 
Acheson, Sir Arthur, iii, 244 
AcbUU libel suit, iv, 267 
Across the Plains, Stevenson, iv, 363 
Acting at Cambridge, ii, 34:1 
Actors or players, iv, 170 
Actors, English, ii. 200 
Actors at Kostoration, iii, xoo 

, see Lord Admiral’s Company 

, see Iword Chamberlain’s men 

i see Wng’s Company 

Actresses, ii, X70, 244 
Acts and Monuments, Foaee, ii, yx 
Adam and Eve, i, 20 
Adam Bede, George Eliot, iv. 3x4, 3x6 
Adam Blair, Lockhart, iv, x8o 
Addison, Joieph. i, 8, 91, ii, 379 * iii* 
132, 176. tU, 10$, 1^, xoS, 2x7, 
2x8, 2x9, 258, 260, 263, 267, 268, 
iv, 367, 37O1 iii, 220-230 ? Uter- 
aiy verdicts, 178 ; share m 7 )etler, 
222; his Speeder, 222, 223; 
polished style, 222; his characters 
on French fines, 324 ; portrait, 225 ; 
qnsxrel with Steele, 225, 22S, 234 ; 
birth, 225; parentage, education, 
aaj \ his poem to Dryden, 225 ; his 
Aeeomst of the Greatest English I^nts, 
325; leaves Oxford, 336; travels 
336 ; his Bernrhs thereon, 
336 It slender means, 226 ; success of 
Tho Campaign, 226 \ public appoint- 
ments, 226 \ in Irelana, 226 ; mend- 
ship with Swift, 226, 237> 
broken, 226, 232 ; increased fortune^ 
226 : buys an estate, ib, ; his con- 
nection with The Toiler, ib , ; founds 
with Steele The Speeiahr, aa6, 232 ; 
writes verse, tragedy of Caio, saB ; 
quarrels witn Pope, ib, i Cbiff Sec- 
retary for Ireland, 227 } edits The 
Preekeider, 228} made a Commis- 
VOL, XV. 


sioner for Trade, 228; marries the 
Countess of Warwick, ib, ; mode a 
Secretary of State, ib. ; illness, 
ib. ; death at Holland House, ib. ; 
Christian death, ib. ; burial, ib. ; 
his only daughter, ib. ; character of 
Will Wimble quoted, ib. } other 
examples of his style, 229-230 ; Elo^ 
by Tickell, 218 
Addison, Lancelot, iii, 225 
Address to the DeiL Bums, iv, 25, 27 
Adhelm, Bp. of Sherborne, Psalter of, 

i, 2 o6 

Adlington’s Apuleius, U, 103 
Admiral, Shirley, The Young, ii, 360 
Admiralty, iii, X39 

Adonais, Shelley, iii, 219, iv, Z23, 
»a8, 133, 138 

Advancement 0/ JLeaming, The, Bacon, 

ii, 364, 386 

Adventures of mi Atom, Smollett, iii, 

325 

Adventures of PUlip, The, Thackeray, 
iv, 277 

Adversity, Gray’s Bymn to, iii, 287 
Advice ton Daughter, Halifox, iii, 125 
Advice to his daughters, Knight of the 
Tmer^s, i, 270 

Advice to a Son, Rnleich, ii, 59 

Aelfric’s Sennons, i, 76 

Aelfri^i, 49, 59, 2 o6 > 207 ; BomUies, 

Chatterton, iii, 3C0 
Aineid, Surrey's translation, i, 356 
— Douglas'^ translation, i, 363-4 

trans. byT- Phaer, li, 137 

— iii, 81 

iEschylus, the English, ii, X72 
Msop. Caxton, i, 270 
.Asop’s Fables, i, 2^ 

Ms^, Vanbn^h, hi, X67 
/Bstheticism, in, X87 
Agamemnen, Browning iv, 225 
AiiomemnoH, Fitxgerald, iv, 344 
Agisilas, Corneille, iii, 7 
A^ncourt Battle, i, 349, 254 
Aglaura, Suckling, iii, 2K, 26 
Aignes GrcQt, A. Brontd.Iv, 282 
Agrippina, Gray, iii, 287 
Aids to B^lion, Colendge, S. T., iv, 

53 

Ainsworth* William Harrison, iv, 246, 
247 ; Rookmod, ib* ; Jach Sheppard, 
ib. ; Tower A London, 246, 247 
Airly Beaton f Kingsley, iv, 325 
Ajaot and Ulysses, Shxrley, The Cmaen^ 
tiancf, U, 362 

Akenside, Mark, hi, 28$, iv, 39, 124; 
birth and parentage, hi, 294; his 
Yirtttm, ib . ; Pleasures of Imagin* 


ation, ib. ; Odes, ib. ; his pro- 
fession as a physician, ib. ; death, 
character, ib. ; On a Sermon upaifist 
Glory, ib. 

Akhbar, Emperor, i, 48 
Alaham, Fulke Greville, ii, 289 
Alamanni, i, 352 

Alanc at Rome, M. Arnold, iv, 308 
Aiastor, Shelley, iv, 127 
Albert, Prince, iv, 205 
Albertono of Brescia, 1, 157 
Albigenses, i, 94 

Albinus, Abbot of Canterbury, i, 8z 
Albion's Eng/antl, Warner, ii, 148, 
149 

Alboin, King, i, 7 
Albovine, Davenant, iii, 70 
Album Verses, Lamb, iv, 156 
Alchemist, B. Jonson, ii, 312, 3x6^ 
317-3*8 

Aldbiades, Otway, iii, iii 
Akiphron, Bp. Berkeley, iii, 262 
Alcock, Bishop, i, 346 
Alcu n, i, 35, 38, 206 
Aldclionkign, iv, to, xt, X4 
Aldermanbury, ii, 337 
Alclhelm, Abtmt, i, 35 
Aidwinkle All Saints, iii, X03 
A Id worth, iv, 206, 207 
Aleander, Prince of Ixodes, Pope, iii, 
196 

Alexander, i, 67, 116 
Alexander the Great, J. Barbour, i, 
279, 282, 284 

Alexander the Great; or, The Rived 
Queens, Lee, iii, 1x4 
Auseander and Campeupe, Lyly, ii, 
138, 186, 187 

AlexandsVs Feast, Dryden, ii, 12^ ih, 
X06 

Alexander III., i, 276 
Alexandria astd her Schools, Kingsleys 
iv, 3*4 

Alexandrine genius of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, ii, 323 
— lines, i, 104 
school, iii, 94 


Alfiw the Great ; birth, i, 42, 44 ; edu- 
cation, 43*44; in Rome, 44; ” hal- 
lowing,” 45,' .saves Anglo-Saxon 
learning, 47 ; earliest verrion of The 
Oakes, ; as a man of letters, 
48 ; translations, ib.\ doubtful works, 
49; wars, i 3 . ; laws, 50; extends 
learning, ib . ; his Boethius, 51 ; His- 
tory and Geoj^phy, 54 * 55 : learning 
and piety, 57 ; rrovms, 76 
2 C 
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a masque, J. Thomson, iii, 275 
AUcante, iv, 334 

“A little lean^ is a dangerous 
thing,” Pope, iii, 201 
All Hallows, Barking, ii, 371 
Year Rmmd^ iv, 239 
AU^s Well that Suds Well, Shake- 
speare, ii, 20^ 211, 212,233 
Allegory, Politiod, i, 128 
Allegro, Milton, i, 118 
Allen, Cardinal, ii, 76 
Allen, Mr. Hugh, iv, 289 
Allen, 36ar * 

AUestree, Dr. Richard, iii, 121 
Alleyn, Edward, ii, 170 
All^,’* ** Ellen, i. e, Rossetti, C. G. 
Alliteration, Layamon’s, i, 84 
Alliterative metre, i, 141, 153, 307, 356 
Alliterative verse, i, 109, 111, 121, 122 
Alliterative verse and Huchmn, i, 284 
AUoway, Ayrshire, iv, 22, 26 
Alma, raor, iii, 209 
Alma Tadema, Lady, iv, 316 
Alps, iii, 286, iv, 340, 341 
Alresford, iv, 335 

Alresford Pool, described by Wither, 
ii, 286 

Alrpy, Disraeli, iv, 188 

Althea, To, Lovel^e, iii, 27-8 

Althorpe, ii, 315 

Alton Locke, Kingsley, iv, 324 

Alysoun, 1, 125 

Amadi^ i, 14 

Amadis of Gaul, i, 239 

** Amanda,” Thomson’s, iii, 275 

Amelia, Fieldinz, iii, 314 

Amends for Ladies, Field, ii, 355 

America, ii, 157 

America, discovery of, i, 238, 264 
America, Burke, On Conciliation with, 
iv, 80 

America, South, iv, 299, 300 
America, United States, iv, 237, 276, 
3W, 331 

American Colonies, iv, 79, 80 
American Mates, Dickens, iv, 237 
American Tcaaiion, Burke, On, iv, 78, 
80 

Amersham, iii, 67 
Amis and AmiHon, 1, 109, 118 
Amores, Marlowe's translation, ii, 172 
Amoretti, Spenser, ii, 114, 12^ 263 
Amsterdam, *iv. 183 
Amwell, il 148 
Amyntas, T. Randolph, iii, 31 
Amyot, his influence on French prose, 
ii, 365 ; PhUarch, ii, 104 
Anapaests, i, 109 
Anastasias, Hope, iv, i8x, 183 
Anatomy, Huxley on Comparative, iv, 

343 

Anatomy cf Melancholy, R. Burton, iii, 

I ; Title-page, 3 ; quotation from, 4 
Ana/omy of the Medusa, Huxley’s, The, 
iv, 341 

Anatomy of tit World, An, John 
Donne, ii, 294 
Anchorite, see Ancren 
Andent Buildings, Society for Protec- 


tion of, iv, 3 
Ancrm Riwle, 






Ancrum, Earl of, ii, 296 
Anders, Shake^petnds Books, ii, 25 1 
Andreas, Ai^lo-Saxon poem, i, 27, 28, 
30 

Andrewes, Bishop Lancelot, ii, loi, 
369-372 ; birthplace and education, 
371 ; chaplain to Queen Elizabeth 
and Dean of Westmi^ter, %b . ; suc- 
cessively Bishop of Chichester, Ely, 
and Winchester, 372; Sermons, lA ; 
Stala Cali, ib , ; style, 370 ; speci- 
men, 3725 controversial writings, 
373 

Andrews, fos^h, Fielding, iii, 309, 

310, 31a, 313.3*6 

Amromeda, Kingsley, iv, 324, 325 
Anecdote for Pothers, Wordsworth, iv, 

36 

Anelyda and Arcite, Chaucer, i, 169 
Angiicon DiJUulties, Newman’s Lee- 
tutes on, iv, 267 
Anglo-Norman ^e, i, 125, 130 
Anglo-Norman in Scotland, i, 275 
Anglo-Saxon, contrast to Norman, i, 
103 

compared with Semi-Saxon, i, 74, 

76 

^,1, 104 

MS., i, S 

bards, i, 120 

Christian pwtry, i, 37, 30 

Chronicle, i, 65 

dormant, i, 71-2, 102 

gleemen, i, 17 

learning, i, 38 

literature, i, 4, 6, 19, 48, 130, 206 

metre, i, 17 

minstrels, i, 19 

poem, Beoiotdf, i, 9^x6 

poetry, Alfred age, i, 53 

poetry, i, 59, 65-6 

prose, i, 48, 52, 53 

speech, i, x, 3 

verse, i, I2X 

verse not lyrical, i, X22 

Anglo-Saxon’s virtue and vice, i, 37 
Ammated Nature, 0 . Goldsmith, iii, 
hhS 

Anjou, Duke of, ii, 39 
Armabella of Scotland, Queen, ii, 297 
Annals of Quern JSH^lh, Camden, 
ii, 66, 68, 76, 77-80 
Annals of the Parish, J, Galt, iv, 182, 

*83 . 

Annan, iv, 251 

Anne, Queen, iii, 167, 176, 183, x88, 
190, 191, 198, 248, 332 
Anne, close of the literary age of, iii, 
267-8, 380 

Anne, Queen of Richard II., i, X46, 
X47, X67, 169, 232 
Anne of Bohemia, 1, 146 
Annual Register, The, iv, 79 
Annus Dommi, C. G. Rossetti, iv, 
35K 

Annus MiraHlis, Drydcn, iii, 104, xo8 
Anthea, To, Herrick, Si, 60 
Antichrist, The Reign of, T. Naogeor. 

gus, ii, 13 7 
Antwcheis, 1, xi6 
Antipodes, R. Brome, ui, 9 


Antiquary, Scott, iv, E03 
Antiquitate Bcclesm Cantuariensis, 
Bp. M. Parker’s De, ii, 76 
Antiqmties of the Nation, Hear) 
Vlll.’s reign, i, 338 

‘ Cowper, iv, j 


AfsHthelyphtkora, Cowper, iv, 5 
Antonio and Mellida, Marston, u, 337 
Antony, Shakespeare’s, li, 243 
Antony ami C eopatra, Shakespeare, ii, 
23S» 240, 241, 243 

Afitony and Ociavius, W*. S. Landor, 

iv, 173 

Antrobus, Dorothy (Mrs. Gray), iii, 285 
Antrobus, Miss Mary, ui, 287 
Antwerp, ii, 100 

Apelles on Campaspe, Lyly, ii, 145 
Apia Harbour, iv, 366 
Apollonius and Silia, Rich, ii, 97 
Apollonius of Tyre, i, 67 
Apollymists, P. Fletcher, ui, xo 
Apologia Catholica, Bishop Morton, u, 
374 

Apologia fp Bcclesia Anglicana, Bp. 
Jewel, li, 75 

Apologia pro Vitd Sud, Newman, iv, 
265, 267 

Apology, Cibber, ui, 169 
Apohgy for Poetry, An, Sir P. Sidney, 
ii, 39 , 42, X41, 170 

Apolcgy for Smetymnuus, Milton, ui, 

32 

A^logy ef the Power ^ God, An, u, 374 
Ap^ritimof Mrs, Veal, Defoe, 7 m, 

255 

Appeal of Injured Innocence, Fuller, iii, 

50 

Appello Casarem, R. Montague, ii, 26X, 

369 

Appius and Vtiginia, J. Webster, u, 
164, 167, 364 

Appreciations, Paters, iv, 359 
Apsley, Lucy, see Hutchinson 
Apuleius, ii, 159 
Apuleius, Adlington, u, 103^ 

Arabian Nights, v, Mandeville, i, 201 
Arbury, Warwick, iv, 315 
Arbutbnot, Dr. John.i, 131. iii, 177, 
X99, 219, 247 , 248-9, 269; birth, 
educated at Alierdeen, dmee oi 
Physic at St Andrews, mathemati- 
cal studi^ Oxford tutor, Physician 
Exliaordinaxy to Queen Anne, 248 ; 
Pope’s Epistle to, 200, 201 ; literary 
friends, 248 ; his satire of law is a 
Bittomliss Pit, 249 ; John Bull in 
his Senses, * 3 . ; History of John 
Bull, ib , ; his Mtmoirs of Martinm 
Scrtblerus, ib , ; in private practice, 
lA; appointed Harveian Orator, 
lA ; his asthma, x'A ; Epitaph on 
Colonel Charteris, lA ; death, burial 
in St. James’, Piccadilly, xA; his 
vmtings, ib,\ quotation firom John 
Bull, ib , ; his apex, 260 
Arcades, Milton, iii, X3 
Arcadia, Sidneys, ii, 17, 38, 40, 41, 
42* 43 

Archer, Thomas, ii, 108 
Ardagh, iii, 343 

Arden, Robert, Shakespeare’s grand- 
fiither, ii, X92 
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Areley R^, i, 81, 96 
Areopagiiica, MUton, iii, 33; Title- 
pa^, extract, ib, 

“Areopagus” Society, ii, iii 
Argalus and PartJimia^ F. Quarles, ii, 
287 

Argensola, ii, 308 

Ar^ik and Cumm, Warner, ii, 148 
Arians of the Fourth Ceniwy^ New- 
man, iv, 266 
Ariotiy Gower, i, 182 
Ariosto, ii, 6, 64, 109, 120, 126, 135, 
233. *98. 304. »iii 309, iv, 134 , 
140 

Aristippus^ T. Randolph, iii, 31 
Arhtopkanes* Apology^ Browning, iv, 
225 

Aristotelian principles, iii, 178 ; rules, 
iv, i 

Aristotle, i, 67, ii, 236, 307, 3x3, iii, 
97, loi. as, > 74 , 178, 19 >, 253 , >», 
369 

Arlington Streep iii, 365, 367 
Amu^ The, ii, lU 
Armatiale^ W. Collins, iv, 248 
Armagh, Archbishop of, see Ussher 
Arminius, i, 7 
Armour, Jean, iv, 22, ^ 

Armstrong, John, disciple of T. Thom- 
‘ son, his didactic poem on aealth^ iii, 
284 

Ameway, Sir John, or Richard Ernes, 
i, 230 

Arnold's Chronicle, i, 31 X 
Arnold, Matthew, i, 16, ixi, ii, 220, 
iv, 84, 307-3131 3 S 7 > 367; M a 
poet, 307, 3 w, 3431 a» a prose 
writer, 3 7-8 ; birth, parentage, 308 ; 
under his uncle, Rev. John Buck' 
land, ib.\ education, ib , ; his AlarU 
at Homey ib, \ at Oxford, gains New- 
digate Prize with Cromtoelly ib,\ 
master at Rugby, ib,\ in London 

S rivate secretary to Lord Lans- 
owne, ib , ; The Strayed Hevelkry 
ib, ; appointed an Inspector of 
Schools, ib, ; marriai;e, ib,\ Em- 
pedoeies m EtMy ib , ; Poemy ib,\ 
tragedy of Meropty ib, ; as critic, ib. ; 
On Translating Homfy 309 ; studies 
European educational system, ib,\ 
Oxford Professor of Poetry, %h. \ 
Esters in Crilicismy 307, 309 ; Pfew 
PoemSy 309; “Thyras,” f A ; On 
the Stuify of Ce^tie Utmturcy fb , ; 
continental travel, ib , ; Schoils and 
Universities on the Continent, ib , ; 
religion and politics, ib, ; Ctdture 
amt Ananhyy 310 ; St Paul and 
Protesianiismy io,\ Frumishifs Gar- 
Imi, ib, \ Uterature and Dt^ma, 
ib, ; leaves Harrow for Pains Hill, 
Cobham, ib. ; God and the Eibloy 
ib , ; Last Es a s m Church and 
Helision, ib,\ iWxd Essws, ib . ; 
frisk Emrs, ii , ; eflTort against nar- 
rowness of religious views, ib, ; edits 
editions of Wordsworth and Byron, 
ib, ; continental travel, ib ; visits 
ITnited States, ib, ; heart disease, ib, ; 
sadden death at Liverpool, ib , ; buried 


at Laleham, ib, ; stature, tempera< 
ment, 310-11, his Letters, 308, 
310 ; specimens of verse, 31 1-313 
Aznold, Dr. Thomas, iv, 308 
Arnold, Mr. T., i, 13 
Arnold, Stanley’s Life of Dr,, iv, 326, 

327 

Arran, Earl of, iii, 132 
Arrows of the Chase, Ruskin, iv, 294 
Ars Moriendiy i, 225 
“ Art in the House,” iv, 352 
Art of English Poetry y see Poetry 
Arthur, King, i, 4, 303, iv, 304 
Arthurty The Awnures of, i, 282 
Aithure, The Gieat Gestoj, i, 2S2 
Arthurian cycle, i, 106-7 

legends, i, 82 

romance, i, 110, 112, 116, 259 

“ As it fell upon a day,” Bamfield, ii, 

144 

As you Like ft, Shakespeare, 11, 94, 
9J, 189, 221, 24} 

Aschom, Roger, 1, 262, 329-332, 11, 
76, 93 ; birth in Yorkshire, 1, 329 ; 
eminent writing<^ ib, ; champion of 
English against Latin, 330 ; prose 
style, ib, 5 secretary to Queen Maiy, 
ib, ; tutor to Queen Elizabeth, lA; 
his Schoolmaster, ib,, 331, ii, l^x ; 
his Toxophilus, i, 330 ; as moralist, 
ib, ; educational precepts, 331 ; ex- 
cellent as letter-writer, 332; ped- 
antxy, 336 

Ash Tree, fm of th\ i, 47, I14, ii, 77 
Ashburton, Lord and lAdy, iv, 254 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, ii, 377 
Ashestiel House, iv, 72, 73 
Ashley, first Earl Shaftesbury, iii, X28, 
X29 

Ashmole, Elias, iii, 44, 87-8; anti- 
quary and archaeoloe^ 87 ; birth, 
Lichfield chorister, London lawyer, 
Cavalier, studies Iwtany at Ende- 
field, ib , ; Works of the English 
Chemists, at Restoration Windsor 
Herald and' Secretary of Surinam, 
ib, \ collection of antiquities partly 
destroyed by fire, presents remainder 
to Onord, death, tomb in Lambeth 
Church, ib , ; Diaty, ib,; extract from 
his Theatnm Chemimm Britanni- 
sum, 88; his elaljorote and polite 
style, ib, 

Asolando, Browning, iv, 225 
Asser, Bp. of Sherborne, i, 42, 43, 
,44,47iWSi.^8:».77 
Assonant riiyme, i, xx8 
Astraa Redux, Dxyden, iii, 104 
Astrolabe, The, Chaucer, i, X47 
Astrophd and Stella, Sir P. Sidney, 
a, 17, 39, 4J, 4«j i*8,.?6i 

At a Solemn music, Milton, 11, 126 
Aiaktnta in Calydtm, Mr. Swinburne, 
iv, 346 

Atheism, Shelley’s Ftecessiiy of, iv, 126 
Aiheisfs Tlre^eijy, Tourneur, ii, 338, 

Allie^an the Unready, i, 37 
Athelstane, i, 

Athenian GauHe, iii, 182, 183 
Atterbuiy, Bishop Franos, iii, x8o, 


182, 182-185, 260 : birth and educa- 
tion, 183 ; his Latin version of Ab- 
salom Olid Achitophely ib, ; takes 
orders, chaplain to William and 
Mary, controversialist, his ambition 
and progress, Bishop of Rochester, 
antipathy of George I., charged with 
high treason, lianished, life abroad, 
185 ; character, 185 ; encourage- 
ment of Pope, 219 
Attila, i, 7, 8 

Attorney-General in Parliament, ii, 12 
Aubigny, LolM,’ii, 315 *''* 

Aubrey, John, ii, 194, 324, 388, iii, 15, 
25, 88 

Augier, Emile, La Cigtie, ii, 243 
Augustan age, iii, 268 
Augustine, 1, 3, 4i 6 
Augustus Emperor, i, 4$ 
d’Aurevilly, Barbey, iv, 187 
Amvra Lei^h, Mrs. Browning, iv, 2X6 
Ausonius, iii, 58 

Austen, Jane, ii, 5, iv, 86, 87, 103, 
278, 236, 303, 3x9 ; birth and parent- 
age, 94 ; eark stories, ib , ; Lady 
Susan, ib , ; Elinor and Marianne 
ib, ^ Sense and Sensibility, 94, 95 ; 
Pride and Prejudice, ib , ; North- 
anger Abbey, 94 ; difficulty of publi- 
cation, ib,] The lljatsons, 95 ; lather’s 
death, ib. ; dwelling at Southampton, 
ib.; removes to near Alton, ib.; 
Mansfield Park, ib. ; Emma, ib. ; 
Sir w, Scott praises her work in 
Qtm^terly Review, ib. ; writes a 
critique on Walter Scott, ib. ; health 
fails, 96 ; Persuasioft, ib, ; died and 
buried at Winchester, ib, \ Crabbe 
her favourite author, ib. ; bet style, 
93 

Austen, Lady, tv, 5 
Austen, Miss Ca^ndra, iv, 94 
Austen, Rev. George, iv, 94 
Australia, iv, 331 

Author, Atkift to an, Shaftesbury, 
iii, 189 

Authorial Version, see Bible, Kngli^ 
Autobiography L. Hunt, iv, 136 
Autobiography, J. S. Mill, iv, 297 
Autumn, J. Thomson, iii, 274; ex- 
tract, 270 
Avignon, iv, 297 

Avitus, mshop of Vienne, i, 22, 24, 59 
Ayeniite {flmaii, i, 90 
AylmePs Field, Tennyson, iv, 205 
Ayton, Sir Robert, ii, 296 
Azores, The, ii, 293 

Basjss in th! mtd, nt, i, 307 
Babington, Prof., i, 24^ 

Babln^on conspiracy, li, 48, 75 
“ Balylonish captivity,” i, 95 
Bacchylidies, i, 300 

BachekPs Btamet, The, Thomas Dek* 
ker,a, 382 

Bacon, Fronds, T.Qrd, ii, 4, 5, 6-28, 
29 . 33 . 47 , 54 i^.SS, JS*. 30 i, 3 * 6 i 
379, ill, 1, 55 ; birth, 59 ; parentage, 
6; education, 6, 7: student of 
! Gray’s Inn, 7; attach^ to French 
I embassy of Sir A. ^aulet, ib, ; d^h 
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of his £iflier, ih . ; protection of 
uncle Lord Buighley, ih . ; enters 
Parliament, ik . his “ letter of advice,” 
8; intellect, 7; character, 8; 
bencher of Gray’s Inn, ik ; writes 
pamphlets forWalsingham, ik ; fnend- 
ship with Earl of Essex, 8, 9 , service 
to the State, ik ; as prosecuting 
Q.C. in Essex trii^ 9 ; supremacy 
<x intellect, 10; his Mssayes, with 
Rtligious Meditatums^ 9, 10, 18-20, 
384 ; Cohnm of Good and EvU^ 10 : 
as a lawyer, tk ; umon of interests 
and creeds his design, ii ; his State 
memoirs, id.j 12 ; attitude to James 
L, lo-ii ; \C\%AduancmeniofLtani- 
10, II, 16, 20; his Novum 
Otganum^ 11, 13, 22; Lt Sapientia 
Vetinm^ 12, 22 ; marriage, la ; So- 
licitoi-Generd. ik ; his rival Cecil, 
ik ; Attorney-General with seat in 
Commons, ik ; Lord Keeper, 13 ; 
Lord Chancellor, lA, created Baron 
Verulam, lA ; advocate of Protestant- 
ism, ik ; /tisfaum/io Magna^ ik ; 
created Viscount Sl Alb^, ik ; 

f ileads guilty to accepting gifts from 
itigants, 14 ; depnved of Lord 
Chancellorship, ib. ; animosity of 
Lord Southampton, 16 ; literary ao 
tivity on his fall, ik.\ ffistoiy of \ 
Henry P 7 /., lA, 24-27, 66 ; drorts 
to obtain employ, 16 ; his Considem- 
Horn touching a War with Sptdn^ 
ik ; devoted to nattiial philosophy, 
ib, ; Syha Syharum^ tb. ; death 
through a chill, ik ; his debts, tk ; 
legacy to the ages, ik ; his s^le, 
17, A-y ; his metaphors and similes, 
179 21 ; drama to him a dead letter, 
20 ; suhlimitf of his genius, 22 ; his 
New AtlaniiSi ib. ; its comparison 
with Shakespeare's Tetnpesi condemns 
Baconian theory of Shakespeare, 23, 
27 ; Paraphrase of the Psaim, 27 ; 
as letter-writer and statesman, 28 
Bacon, Sir Nicholas, ii, 3, 4, 6, 7, iii, 

Sa 

Bacon, Roger, i, 134, 1J5 
Baconian controversy, li, '23, 27, 28, 
199, 200-^x 

Badmany Bunyan's Death of Mt.y iii, 

„ 134. *36. 137.. 

Bagc, Robert, his writings, ir, 86; 
«reer, 87; his Barham DownSy 
88 

Bail^, Philip James, iv, 231, 232, 
543 ; his Eiotusy 232 
Baxllie, Joanna, iv, 194-5 ; her Plays 
on the Passionsy 194 ; portrait, 195 
Baines, il 172 

Baker, Sir Richard, iii, 32; impover- 
ished gentleman, in die Fleet, 
Ckronieles of the Kings of Englandy 
aatobioeraphy lost, ik 
Balades of Gower, i, 177, 184 
Balade if the Tinusy Lydbute, i, 190 
Bttlanstiafds Adventure^ Bxowxiing^ iv, 
224 

Baldwin, Richard, ii, 131 ; Mirror of 
Magistrates; Beware the Cat, tb. 


Bale, Bishop John, i, 96, 259, 360, 
361, ii, 104 ; Kistgfohity ik 
Bsdfour, Colonel, iv, 179 
Balm and Balan, Tennyson, iv, 206 
Ball, Sir Alexander, iv, 51 
Ball, John, i, 98 
Ballad in dialogue, i, 310 
Ballad Poetry, i, 20; its genesis, 
297-8 ; development, 303 
Ballad, Historical i, 306-309 
Ballads, English, ii, 151 
Ballads, Le^nd^, i, 309 
Ballads of Northumbria, i, 306 
BalladSy Tennyson, iv, 206 
Ballads arui Sounets, iv, 348 
Ballantyne, James, iv, 71, 72, 73 
BalUol, Mastership of, i, 208, 209 
' allitore School, iv, 78 
Balmeniio’s execution, Lord, iii, 367 
I alzac, iii, iv, 106 
Bampton, iii, 180 
llan^her, iv, 320 
Bandello, ii, 90, 135 
Bangor, Bishoi» m, iii, 265, 266 
Bangorian controv^, iii, ^5, 266 
Banks, Sir Joseph, iii, 375 
Bankside, ii, 324, 354 
Bankside theatre, ii, 169 
Bankside, plan 232 
Baptists, iii, 136 

Barber Surgeons’ Company, u, 86 
Barbour, John, i, 274, 275, 278-282 ; 
birth ; Archdeacon of Al^rdeen, 
278; records of safe - conducts to 
England, ik ; Bruce, 279, 292 ; 
auditor of the Exchequer, 279; 
translation of Columnis’ Troy, ib, ; 
metrical Lives oj the Smuts, ik ; 
translation of Alexander the Great, 
ik ; po^ on House of Stuart, 2S0 ; 
death, ik ; amiability, lA ; excels 
in description, ib. ; examples of 
style, (A, 281-2 pxagmaticM poet, 
292 ; his octosyllabics, 293 
Barclay, Alexander, i, 338, 344-346 ; 
priest at Otteiy St. Maiy, 344 ; 
education, travels, translation of hhip 
of Eools^ 344, 3^, 347 ; quotation, 
346; died at Croydon, 344; his 
Ed^ueSy ib.y 346 

Barchester Timers, A. Trollope, iv, 
320 

Bard, Grab’s The, iii, 287 
Bardscy, Leeds, iii, 162 
Barham Dooms, Bage, iv, 88 
Baring, Lady Harriet, iv, 254 
Barfaam and Jesaphat, i, 107 
Bamaby RwJ^e, fiickens, iv, 237 
Barnes, Bamahe, ii, 142, 261, 263, 
276 ; h>s sonnets, 142 ; The Denies 
Charter, ik; example of sonnet, 
lA, 263 ; his Parthetiephill, ib. 
Bames, Rev. William, i, 300 
Bamfield, Richard, ii, 142, 143-5 ; 
his soi^ to the nightuoi^e, 144 ; 
sonnet to R. I*, 5 . ; Music 
and sweet Poetry agree,” lA ; death, 

Barnstable, iii, 213 
Baroni, Leonora, Til x6 
Barond War, see Martimenados 


Barrett, Edward Moulton, iv, 213 
Barrett, Edwaid, iv, 214 
Barrett, Hizabeth, later Mrs. {see 
Browning, iv, 191 
Barrington, Daines, iii, 375 
Banow, Isaac, in, 99, 359 ; his Intel 
lectual force, 120 ; birth and educa- 
tion, 121 ; Greek scholar and mathe- 
matician, t A ; adventures in the Ea^t, 
ik ; Greek professor at Cambridge^ 
and of Mathematics, ik ; resigns in 
&vour of Isaac Newton, 122 ; Ma.ster 
of Trinity College, ik ; died at 
Charing Cross, ib. ; buried in 
Westminster Abbey, ik ; his vast 
learning, ib. ; his sermons, zA ; his 
Pleasantness of Religion, 123 
Bony, Giraldus de, see Giraldus, i, 132 
Barry, Mrs., iii, ill, 112 
Baiiy Cornwall, z. e. B. W, Procter, iv, 
232, 233 

Barry Lyndon, Thackeray, iv, 272, 
274, 278-9 

Bartholomw Pair, B. Jonson, ii, 316 
Barton, Sir Andrew, ii, 152 
Basilihn Doroft, James VI. (L), ii, 
261, 368 

Basrigstoke, iii, 375 
Basire, J., iv, 17 
Basle, iv, 195 
Bastile, The, lii, 167 
Bath, ii, 383, iii, 218, iv, 172, 173 
Bathurst, Lord, iii, 261, 334 
Battle of Agincourt, M» Drayton, ii, 
27&-71 

Battle of Alcaear, Peele’s, ii, 184 
Battle of the Baltic, Campbell, iv, 63, 
64 

Battle of the Books, Swift, iii, 171, 
236, 240, 241, 245 

Battle of Life, 7 he, Dickens, iv, 237 
Battle oj Matahon, Mrs. Browning, 
XV, 214 

Baucis anti rhilemon, Swift, iii, 241 
Baxter, Richard, iii, 82 ; birth, inegular 
education, 138 ; Nonconformist 
preacher, zA ; at Bridgenorth, at 
Kidderminster, lA ; offered n 
bi^opric, zA ; persecution, ik 
insulted by Judge Jeffreys, zA ; 
peaceful latter end, lA; death in 
London, funeral, numerous writings, 
lA ; portrait, ik ; Call to the 
Unconverted, ib. 

Baynes, Prof. Spencer, ii, 193 
Beacon^eld, Bucks, iii, 68, 69, iv, 79, 
80^ 82 

Peaconsfield, Earl of, see DisxseU 
Beaconsfield, Viscountes^ iv, 189 
y eogfe Voyage, Darwin, iv, 299- 
Beauchamp Court, Warwickshire, U, 
289 

Beauclerk, Toi^, iii, 334 
Beaufort, Carmnal, i, 2x4 
Beaumont, Frauds, ii, 308, 322, 350, 
iii, 67, ii, 323 ; bis father, ik ; educa- 
tion, ik\ studies law, z'A; l^ahnatU 
and Hermophrodiim, ik ; Ben Jen- 
son’s frienwip, ib, ; collaborated 
with Fletcher, ib.; portrait, 322; 
death, 323; burial in Westminster 
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Abbey, ib, ; poems, 324, see Beau- 
mont and Fletcher ; autobiographical 
verse, 324 

Beaumont (Francis) and Fletcher 
(John), ii, 321-327, 346 ; their part- 
nership, 3:1 ; 77 *^ Maicts Tragedv, 
ib,, 325 ; PAiiasier, 321, 325, 326 ; 
A JCtHg and no ib,, 325 ; 

JCnigfU of the Burning Pe'i'h, 322, 
325 ; Ciifiifs Remige, ib, ; 325 ; The 
Scornful Lady, 32 1, 325 ; Thierry 
atui TheixUret, 325 ; folio of joint 
lays ana ysed, ih. ; Fletcher pre- 
ominant, ih, ; their genius, 323 
Beaumont, Sir Cicorge, iv, 44 
Beaumont, Sir John, iii, 6J); his early 
use of finished couplets of heroic 
veisc, 67 ; his connections, ib, ; his 
Metamorphosis of Tobacco, ib. ; 
posthumous issue of Bomorth Field, 
ib, 

Beaumom Street, iv, 171 
Beauty, Spenser, ii, 127 
Beauty, A Discourse of Auxiliary, 
Taylor, iii, 39 

Beautv and Virtue, Hutcheson’s 
Inquiry into the Originals of our 
Ideas of, iii, 358 
Beauvais, Vincent de, i, Z99 
Beaux^ Stratagem, Farquhar, iii, 169 
Bechcr, Anne (Mrs. Thackeray), iv, 273 
Becket, Thomas k, i, 222 
Bechet, Tennyson, iv, 206, 304 
Bcckfbrd, William, iv, 86; Vathek, 
87 ; wealth and aecentridty, ih, ; 
death at Bath, ib, ; portraits, lb,, 88 
Beda or Bede, the Venerable, i, 20, 21, 
« 4 * as. 3 S. 49 . 5 *. *30, 205 

Beda’s scholarship, L 35 
Beddoes, Thomas Lovell, ii, 61, iv, 
192, 195 ; his Improvisators; Bridds 
Tragedy; Death's Jest Booh; Poem, 
ib, ; suicide, 195 ; fragment, 196 
Bedford, iii, 135 

Bedford, Frands, 3th Duke of, iv, 82 
Bedford, John, 4th Duke of, iii, 312, 
37 ® 

Bees, Mandeville’s The Fable of The, 
or Private Vices Public Mentis, iii, 
250 

BeggaPs Optra, Gay, iii, 214 
Begley, Kev. Walter, ii, 101 
Bmmoth, Hobbes, iii, 56 
Behn, Mr. H., AUekear, iii, z6i 
Bekynton, Bp. of Bath and Wells i, 
243 

Belches, Miss Williamina, iv, 71 
Beterade Tragedy of 1903, ii, 333 
Belinda, Edgewoith, iv, 94 
Bell, Cunrer, Ellis, and Acton, i,e, 
Brontli see 
BelUtrmine, ii, 373 
Bellnu, Hemy, ii, 276 
Beils and Pomegranates, Browning, iv, 
a23, 306 
Bemerton, iii, 29 
Ben Nevis, iv, r4z 
Bence Jones, Dr.,iv, 340 
Benedict the Third, i, ^ 

Benoit de Saint More, x, it 6 
Hfin fhft Tft, Jeremy, hr, 83, ioi^iqi,S98I 


Bentley, Joanna, iii, 373 
Bentley, Richard, iii, 1 70-1 72, 373; 
his doubts as to Lelletsof Phalaris, 
170, 171 ; brilliant criticism, ib . ; 
birth ami education, 170; tutor 
to Dr. Stillingfleet’s son, ib. ; know- 
ledge of Greek and Latin, 171 ; takes 
orders, ih. ; his Utter to Mitt, ib. ; 
aptjoimed Royal Librarian, ib. ; fine 
scholarship, ib. ; ap|)ointed Master 
of Tnn. Coll., Camb., ib. ; his 
quarrels and pride, ib, ; deprived 
of Mastership 01 Trinity, 172; refused 
to vacate, ib, ; his Mamliiis, ib, ; 
death, ib, ; Sermons, extract, ib. 
Bentley, Richard, Designs, iii, 286, 
287, 290 

Bentley's Disser.ation Examin'd, Dr., 
iii, 170 

Bentworth, Hams, ii, 285 
Beowulf MS. i, I, 6, 9-16, 18, 25, 32, 
70 

Beowulf epic, i, 39 
Beppo, Byrun, iv, in, 115 ' 

Bereul, i, ni 

Berkeley, Kail of, iii, 2, 50, 209, 23S 
Bcrkelty, George, Bishop of Cloyne, 
iii, 232, 250, 258, 259-263, 267, iv, 
336; purity of taste, 259; unrivalled 
as a melaph3^cian, ib,, growth of 
recognition, ib. ; his summit of 
ckLSsic style. 260; his diilogues, 
Nylas and Phtkmus, ib, ; birth at 
Kilkenny, education, technical works, 
ib, ; takes holy orders, ib, ; Nm 
Theory of Vision, ib, j Of Humxn 
Knmle,igt, ib, ; metaphysical Dia> 
logttes, ib, ; comes to London, his 
literary friends, ih, ; his charm, 
Chaplmn to filarl of Peterlmrough, 
ib, 5 Travels, ib, \ E^say towards 
simplicity of living, ib. ; Chaplain 
to u>rd lieutenant, ib, ; liequest 
from “Vanessa,” ib, ; Dean of 
Derry, ib, ; scheme for missionaiy 
oollc^ in Bermuda, 260-2 ; Swift’s 
commendation, 261 ; marrie^ 262 ; 
visits Rhode Island, ib . ; his AleL 
Ohron, ib , ; Bidiop of Cloyne, ib, ; 
advocates lar-water and writes on its 
Virtues, ib, ; goes to Oxford, where 
he died, ib. ; burial-place, ib. ; his 
excellent and Christian character, 
ib . ; examples of his style, ib,, 263 
Berkeley Square, iii, 367 
Berkhampstead, iv, 3, 4 
“ Bermoothes." S. j[ rntdain’s, ii, 250 
Bermudas, iii, 261, iv, 150 
Berners, Lord, see Bourchier 
Berners’ Froissart, Lord, i, 271 
Berners, Lord, ii, 103 
Berry, Miss A^es, iii, 367 
Benjr, Miss Maw, iii, 367 
Bertha, Queen, 1, 4 
Bertram, Maturin, iv, 182 
Berwick, Duke of, iii, 189 
Bessl', iMdy, i, 307 
B'sHary Books, iTSd 
Betterton, Thomas, portisut, iii, 100 
Beverly Minster, i, 222, 230 
Bevis of Hampton, .i, 1x4* 1 15 


Beware the Cat, Baldwin, ii, 131 
Biathanatos, John Donne, ii, 294 
Bible, The Englisli, Authoris^ Ver- 
sion, ii, 103, 364, 370, 372 
Bible, English, in Parish Churches, 
i» 333 » Proclamation forbiddh^ 
341 ; Proclamation ordering, 345 
Bible, The BishopI, ii, 76, loi, 103 

Coverdale’s, ii, lOO 

“ 'I'he (ireat,” or CranmePs, ii, 

67, 100 

Cranmer’s based on Wyclifie’s, i, 

218 

— Matthew, ii, loo 

Wycliffe’s, i, 212, ii, 100 

The Genevan, ii, loo-i 

Old TeUament, Nicholas of Here- 
ford, i, 213, 216 

Old Testament, John Purvey’s 

labour, i, 214, 216 

Old Testament, Hereford’s, Pur- 
veys and Authorised oomjmred, i, 
211 

Pentateuch and the Book of 

Jonah, William Tyndalc’s, i, 333 

translators of 1604, ii, loi 

last vernacular version, i, 76, 77 

repressed, i, 241 

The Douai, ii, 103 

The, and English Literature i, 

204-^ ; see English Bible 

printing, ii, lOO, 101 

Bible in Spain, Borrow^ iv, 270, 271 
Bible of Amiens, Kuskm, Tho, iv, 294 
Biblical paraphrases, i, 87 

— translations, i. 60 
Bibli(^phy, id, 267 
Bickerstatf, Mr. Isaac, iii, 220, 231 
Bideford, iii, 282 

Binfield, iii, 195, 199 
Binyon, i, in 

Biographia BoreaHs, H. Coleridge, iv, 
95 

Biographia Literaria, S. T. Coleridge, 
iv, 52 

Bi(^phy, Modem, iii, 42, 44 
Biography raised to a portraitoxe, iii, 
337 

Birch, Mrs., iii, 187 
Birch, Thomas, i, 302 
Birchington-on-Sea, iv, 348 
Bird, ii, 275 

Birthdav, Smnet on, Milton, iii, 12 
Bisclas^ret, i, 1x3 
BLscop, Benedict, i, 35 
Bishopbboume, ii, 30 
Black Arrow, The, Steren.son, iv, 362 
Black Bourton, Oxon, iv, 93 
Black Death, i, 95, 240, 24X 
Black-Eyed Sraan, D. Jerrold, iv, 247 
Black Prince, i, 94, X07 
Blackfriars, ii, 254, 355, 357, iii, 123 
Blackheath, iv, 297 
Bhehness, B. Tonson, ii, 3x5 
Blackwoods iv, 141, 142, 

161, 167 

Blades, Mr., i, 268 
Blair, Hugh, iii, 359, 362 
Blair, John or Arnold, i, 292 
Blair, Robert, of Athelstaneford, iii, 282; 
his Grtm, with extract, 282-3, ^ 
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Blake, \^^lliam, ii, 145, iii, 281, 282, 
359, iv, 2, 17-20; his genius, 17; 
birth, parental education, td . ; ap- 
policed to an engta^r, ib. ; m 
Royal Academy sdiools, ib. ; his 
friend Flaxman, id. ; juvenile Poet- 
ical Sketches, ib. ; starts as a print- 
seller, ib, ; publication of Songs tf\ 
Innocence, tb.\ Book of Thel, ib.; 
The Marriage of Heaam and Hell, 
ib. ; French RenobiBon, ib , ; Sengs 
of Experience, 17-18; The Gates 
of Paradise, The Visions of the 
baughiers ^ Albion, America, a 
Prophecy, 15; Europe, Uriaen, the 
Song of Los and Ahania, tb. ; re- 
moves to Felpham, dt . ; charge of 
sedition, ib. ; returns to I^ndon, ib . ; 
issues Jerusalm and Milton, ib . ; 
Ghost of Abel, ib.; resides in Foun- 
tain Court, ib, ; his visions, ib. ; illness 
and death, ib. ; stature and character, 
ib.; his wife, Sophia Boucher, 20; 
poverty and obscurity, ib ; example 
of his verse, ib. ; contemporary pasi- 
tion, 30; in voluptuous ecka^, 31, 32 
Blank verse of Milton, iii, 84 
Blank verse, i, 356 

Blank verse, English, ii, 164, 165, 167, 
175 , ^83 

Blatherwick Church, iii, 31 
Bleak House, Dickens, ii, 238 
Blenheim, iii, 167 
Blenheim, J. Philip iii, 180 
Blessed Damozel, The, D. G. Rossetti, 

iv, 547 

Blickling Homilies, i, 59, 72 
Blind B^pPs Daughter of Bednall 
Green, X51 

Blind Beggar of Alexandria, Chapman, 

Blind^Smy, su Henry the Minstrel, i, 
292 

Bhid^ Brother, Fletcher, ii, 363 
Bloody Brother, J. Fletcher, iii, 99 
Bloomfield, Robert, iv, 77 
Blooms, King Alfr^, i, 49, 51 
Bloomsbury Square, iv, xS 
Blount, Martha, iii, X9X, 199, aoo 
Blount, Teresa, iii, X99, 20X 
Blounts of Mapledurhajn, iii, 196 
“Blow, northern wind,” i, X23 
Blumine, Carlyle, iv, 25a 
Blunt, Mr., ii, 103 

Blurt, Master Constable, Middleton, 




Board of Trade, iii, 228, 373; iv, 341 
Boccaccio, i, 96, 137. X42, 150, 181, 
187, 238, 239, 241, ii, 4<^ 90, X3X, iii, 
106 

Boccaccio’s Decameron, i, 137, 142, 150 

Filostrato, \, 144. 160 

— La Teseide, i, 144 
Bodlejr, Sir Thomas, i, 242, ii, 80 
Bodleian Library, x, 20, 65, 76, 77, 78, 
ii, 132, 274, 388 

Boece's, Hector, Latin History of Scot- 
land, ii, 68 

Boece, Major and Hector, i, 365 
49, SI, 194, 203,11, 6s 
Boethius, Chaoceris transladon, 1, 146 


“ Bogey *’ Stories, iv, 86 
Bohemm, Queen of, ii, 290. See also 
Elixabkh, Princess Palatme 
Boiardo, i, 259, 347 
Boiardo’s Tinmu, ii, 243 
Boileau, Despreaux, i, X27, iii, 97, 
103, X 47 , 190. 193. iv, 370 

Boileau's Le Luirin, iii, 176 
Boissard, J. J., ii, 368 
Boleyp, Anne, i, 347, 350; portrait, 
353 

Bolingbroke, iii, 200, 217, 242, 258, 

*59 . . 

Bolc^Tia University, 1, 133 

Bolt Court, iiij 331, 334 

Bonaventura, 1, 130 

Bond, Sir Edward, i, 137 

Bond, Mr. Warwick, ii, 92 

Boftdman, 7 he, Massinger, ii, 351, 354 

Bonhill, iii, m 

Bonstetten, Charles de, iii, 288 

Book jor a Comer, L. Hunt, iv, 135 

Book of Airs, T. Campion, ii, 278 

Book of Moartyrs, Foxe, ii, 7x 

Book of Snobs, The, Thackeray, iv, 274 

Book publishing, iv, 200 

Book reviews, iii, 178, 182 

Books, Government proclamation, i, 

273 

Books, Milton on, iii, 33 
Booklmiding, i, 268 
Bookbindings described by A. Barclay, 
346 

Border Minstrelsy, ii, X50-151 
Borderers, Hu, Wordsworth, iv, 44 
Borough, The, Crabbe, iv, 12, 14 (Dwel- 
lings of the Poor) 

Boiron, Robert de, i, 262 
Borrow, George Henry, iv, 270-271; 
birth and education, 270; mfpsy ad- 
ventures, 270, 271 ; travelsiOT Bible 
Sod^, 270; settles at Oulton, 271 ; 
his The Zinctth, ib . ; The Bible in 
Spain, 270, 271 ; laoengra, 271 ; 
Romany Rye, 270, 271 ; Wild Wales, 
271 ; dkth, ib. ; stature, ib, ; style, 
270 ; spedmen, 271 
Boscombe, ii, 30 
Bossu, Rend le, iii, 103, iv, 369 
Bossuet, iii, 355 
Boston, ii, 70 

Boswell, James, iii, 334, 336, 338-40 1 
birth, education for the Bar, leaves 
Scotland for London, admiration of 
and introduction to Johnson, 338; 
foreign travel, ib. ; Account of\ 
Corsica, ib. ; reguded as an inter- 
loper by Johnsonian drcle, 340 ; at 
Inner Temple, ib. ; his IJfe of 
Johnson, 337, 340; extract, 341; 
Recorder of Carlisle, 340; buried 
at Auchinleck, ib. ; portrait, 339 
Bosmorth Field, Sir John Beaumont’s 
poein, iii, 66 

Botamie Garden, E, Darwin, iv, 32, 33 
Houghton Hall, Kent, ii, 383 
Bou%e, Suffolk, iv, ^ 
Boulc^e-sur-Mer, il^ 296, iv, 65, 238 
Bourchier, John, 2nd nuron Berners, 
his connections, i, 323 ; Chancellor 
of the ExchequerS^der Henry VlII., 


embassy to Spain, 324; Governor 
of Ca ais, tb . ; Dud of Princes, 
ib. ; other translations, ib. ; his 
inimitable translation of Froissart’s 
Chronicle^, ib. 

Bourges, ii, 297 

Bourgogne, Jean de or Mandeville, i, 

197 

Bournemouth, iv, 182, 362 
Bousset, iii, 265 
Bow Street, iii, 3x2 

Bowden, Ann^ afterwards Mrs. John 
Coleridge, iv, 49 

Bowles, Canon William Lisle, iv, 33 ; 
birth, education, in holy orderly his 
Fourteen Sonnets, influence on Cole- 
ridge, edits Pope, dies at Salisbury, 
34 

Bowles, Caroline (Mrs. Southey), iv, 61 
Bowring, Sir John, iv, 271 
Boxley, iv, 204 

Bey and the Mantle, i, 300^ 303 
Boyd, Hugh Stuart, iv, 21^ 218 
Boyle, Charles, iii, 170 
Boyle, Robert, iii, 99 ; voluminous 
scientific writings, 140; his 
Hon of Gold made by an AnH-EHxtr, 
14X ; value of his researches combined 
with lucidity of language, ib. ; atti- 
tude towards life and thought, ib. 
Boyle Lectures, Rev. S Clarke, iii, 1S5 
Style Lectures, iii, 171 
Bracegirdle, Mrs. iii, 164 
Bracldey, Friar, i, 255 
Bradenham, iv, 188 
Bradley, Mr. Henry, ii, 163 
Bradley, Professor, i, 203 
Bradshaigh, Lady, iii, 3<SS 
Bradshaw, Henry, i, 171, 173, 279, iii, 

154 

Braintree, 

Brampton, iii, 138 

Branaes, Dr. G., ii, 234, 238, 244, iv, 

367 

Brandi, Professor, ii, 155 
Brant, Sebastian, i, 344 
Brantwood, iv, 293 
Btanwell, Maria (Mrs. Brontii), iv,28o 
Brathwayte, on I^nne, ii, 376 
Brawne, Fanny, iv, 142, 143 
Bray, Charles, iv, 315 
Bray, William, iii, xx6 
Braybrooke, Lord, iii, 139 
Brazen Age, The, Heywood, ii, 544-5 
Brazil, Southey’s Histaiy of, iv, 60 
Bread Street, London, in, 15 
Breadsalk iv, 32, 33 
Hredfield House, >uffo 1 k, iv, 34J 
Brentford, iii, 37 ; Sion House, ir, 125 
Brereton, Humphrey, i, 308 
Breton, Nicholas, li, 138, X39, 140; 
Stoeet Lullaby, 139 ; WUs Trench- 
man, 140, 276, 279 ; femily, 
education. ib.\ stejfison to G. Gas- 
coigne, ib.\ patronised by Sir P^p 
Siding and Countess or Pembroke, 
ib.; bafttasties, ib. ; TkePassknaU 
Shepherd, specimen, ib. 

Bretons, i, 1x5 

Brick Court, Temple, iii, 344, 34$ 
Bridal of 7 riermain, Scott, iv, 73 
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Bride of Abydos, Byron, iv, 114 
Bridis Tragedy, Beddoes, iv, 195 
Bridekirk, Cumb., iii, 218 
Bridgenorlh Grammar School, i, 301 
Bridgenorth, iii, 302 
Bridges, Dean, ii, 164 
Bridges, Joanna, iii, 39 
Bridgewater, Karl of, iii, 16 
Britewater, Mrs. (Mis. Hazlitt), iv,i 67 
Bridfinglon, i, 12S, 129 
Bn^ht Stai\ J. Keats, iv, 143, X44, 148 
Brighton, iv, 183, 337 
Bristol, ii, 324, iii, 361, iv, 37, 50, 58, 
59, 80, 179 

Bristol^ Burke's Loiter to tk Sheriffs^ 
iv, 80 

Bristol, Butler, Bishop of, iii, 360 
BritauCs /tit, li, 12^, 280 
Britain's primeval histoiy, i, 8cr 
Britannia's BasioralSf W. Browne, ii, 
282, 283-4 

British, language old, i, 2, 3 
British Museum MSS. Department, ii, 
X08, iii, 288 
Briton, i, X3S 
Britons^ History of i, X31 
Brixworth, iii, 4 
BroadsUiirs, iv, 237 
Broadwindsur, Dorset, iii, 49 
Broghill, I.<ord, iii, X09 
Broken Umrt^ Th‘\ Ford, ii, 357, iii, 7 
“ Broken Music,” D. G. Rossetti, iv, 
349 

Bromc, Alexander^ iii, 9 
Brome, Kichartl, li, 312; iii, 6$ Ben 
Jonson's servant, 9 ; his plays, ib * ; 
portrait, ib. 

Bronte, Miss Anne, iv, 280-282 *, birth 
and connections, 280; education, 
28x ; teacher, ib, ; Poms as Attm 
Betl^ 282 ; novel of A^m Qroy^ ib,\ 
Tenant of WmdlHaU, ib. \ dies at 
Scarlx)rough, il* \ style, 280 
Bronte, Miss Charlotte, iv, 279-284,285, 
313 ; birth, parentage, 280 ; mothers 
early death, lA; educated at Cowan’s 
Bridge and Roe Head, lA ; teacher 
at Roe Head, 281 ; the governess, 
ih. ; her sisters, 280 $ non-success of 
Poems by Currer^ Eliis^ and Acton 
BeBi 281, 282; at Haworth, 280, 
281 ; in Brussels, 281 ; first MS., Tke 
Professor^ refused, 282; Jane Myre^ 
279, > d<»th of her sisters and 

brother, 282; Shirlw, ib*; meeu 
Thackeray and Miss Martineau, lA ; 
fitme, lA ; f^itiette^ ib, ; marriage to 
Mr. A* B. Nicholls, lA ; in Ireland, 
ib.; fiullng health, death at Haworth, 
$b , ; posthumous issue of Tke Profes^ 
sor^ lb. ; lives, by Mrs. Gaskell, lA, 
286; and Mr. Clement Shorter, ib . ; 
stature, 282; style, 279-280; speci- 
mens, 2^3, 284 ; p^mlt, 279 
Brontfi, MissKmi]y,iv, 280^82; birth, 
parentage, 280 ; education, fA ; 
teaches, 281 ; at Haworth, fA ; goes 
to Brussels, ib . ; her Poems as ElUs 
BeiiiH&Z ; novel, WidhmngUei^s^ 
ib . ; death at Haworth, tA ; i^le, 
280; Skmast 284 


Brontd, Rev. Patrick, iv, 280 
Bronze, The Ajjt of Byron, iv, X17 
Brooke, Fulke Greville, I^rd, ii, 289, 
290; birthplace, &mily,and education, 
289; friendship with Sidney and 
I^er, ib, ; Secretary to Principality 
of Wales, ih. ; knighted, ib. ; Chan- 
cellor of Exchequer, ib. ; created 
Baron Brooke, rA ; Warwick Castle 
and Knolc Park given him by James 
I., I A ; Mmtapiw, Alaham, and 
Ceelua, in Certain Learned and 
£fe,f»ani Works, ib,\ Life of Sir Philip 
Sidney, ib,\ murdered by a servant, 
tb, ; portrait, t'A ; style, ib., 290 ; 
specimen, 290 

Brooke, Henry, his novel of The Foot 
of Quality, iii, 2S4; and poem on 
. universal Beauty, tb. 

Brooke, Mr. Slopford, i, 8, 22, 29, 33 
Brookside, 7 'Ae, Richard Lord 
Houghton, iv, 233 
Broome, William, iii, X98 
Broomstick, Essay on a. Swift, iii, 
247 

Brouncker, Viscount, iii, 98, 99 
Brown, Ford Madox, iv, 346, 349 
Brown, Mr. Horatio, iv, 361 
Brown, Mr. J. T. T., i, 290 
Browne, Dr. Edward, 53 
Browne, Sir Thomas, ii, 57, 3J7, 378, 
388, iii, 31, 50, 52-53, *v, 169; 

finished style of his prose, 52 ; an 
author of solid and intrinsic charm, 
ib, ; born in London, educated at 
Winchester and Oxford, his travels, 
induced by Sir N. Bacon to settle 
as a physii^n in Norwich, ib, ; after 
drculation in MS. Betsj;io Medici 
printed, 53 ; its success, ib. \ scien- 
tific observations, fA ; his Pseudo- 
doxia Epidemit'o, ih., 54 ; Hydriota- 
Mia, 53, and Garden of Cyprus 
issued, lA, 54; an original member 
of Royal Society, knmhted by Charles 
IL, misceUmems 53 ; death, 
ib, ; buriaJ-place, ib, ; family, his 
happy and illustrious lot, ib, ; Letter 
to a Fhendt ib, 

Browne, William, 11,38, 282, 283-4; birth, 
&mily and ducation, 283; Brit- 
annia's Pastorals, ib., 284; The 
Shepherds Pipe, 284; attached to 
household of Earl of Pembroke, ib. ; 
Inner Temple Masque, ib . ; Epitaph 
OH the Bmefger Countess of Pembroke, 
ib. 

Browning, Robert, iv, 140, 173, 19X, 
214, 2X5, * 33 » 30 S-Wt , 343 » 357 ; 
birth, parentage, education, 222; 
devotes himself to poetxy, sA ; his 
Paadine, sA,223, 220 j travels, 222 ; 
PorphyMs Laver, tb . ; Johannes 
Agricola, ib. ; go^ to Italy, lA ; 
Paracelsus, 22X, 222, 306 ; tragedy 
of Straffird, 22 x, 222, 306 ; Soraello, 
221, 222, 223, 227-8, 306; works 
issuM in double column iy advice of 
Moxon, 223; Beds and Pomegfanates, 
ib., 306; Pi^ Passes, 221, 223, 
306 ; Tie Bw on the ^Scutcheon, 


223; reads Miss Barrett’s poems, 
tb. ; their engagement, 214, 223 ; 
marriage, 221, 223 ; Christmas Eve 
and Easter JJav, 223; prcfiice to 
Shelley forgeries, tb. ; Colombds 
Birthday, cA ; In a Balcuny, ib . ; 
small means, 223-4 ; Men and 
Women, 221, 224, 306; l^ies 
from J. Kenyon, 224 ; death of Mrs. 
Browning, 2x6, 224; returns to 
England, 224 ; travels, ib, ; escapes 
with Tennyson a railway accident, 
lA ; Dramatis Persomr, ih,, 306 ; 
The Bing and the Book, 221, 224, 
305 ; in France, 224 ; Herat Biel, 
Bal(aisHon's Adventure, Prince Ho- 
henstiel-Sclnuatigau, ib. ; Fijine at 
the Fair, 225, 306 ; Bed-cotton 
Night cap Country, Ariuophanei 
Ahlogy, The Inn Album, 225 ; study 
ofGreekdrama,/A; Agamemnon, ib.\ 
death of his fiiend, Miss Egeiton- 
Smith, ib, ; revisits Italy, w . ; his 
fame, 221, 225 ; Jocoseria, 225 ; 
Ferishtah's Fancies, tb, ; buys 
Palazzo Kezzonio), Venice, ib, ; 
Asolando, ib. \ dies at Venice, ; 
buried in Westminster Abbey, ib. ; 
his person, ib. ; temi)eramcnt, 226 ; 
style, 221-2, 305-7 ; .specimens, 22^ 
231 ; Toccata of Galttfpi, 226-7 > 
MS. verses, 228; Misconceptions, 
229 ; Heme Thoughts from Abroad, 
ib, ; One Word More, ib . ; The 
Lost Mistress, 230; Another Way 
of Love, 230-1 ; in Paris with Ca^ 
lyle, 254 ; BaNn Ben Eero, 306 
Browitii^, Elizabeth Barrett, iii, 331, 

! iv, Z90, 20Z, 212-220; parentage and 
connections, 2x3-14 ; her Battle of 
Marathon, 2x4; Essay on Mind, 
tA; weak health through spinal injury, 
lA ; mother’s death, A ; Prome- 
theus Bound, ib. ; her friends, ib. ; 
The Seraphim, ib. \ loss of ftivourite 
brother, ib, ; suffers through shock, 
ib. ; Essays on Gredt Christian 
/bd/r, ib . ; Poems of 1844, ib . ; 
friendship of Robert Browning, ib., 
223 ; recommended to winter ah^, 
2x4 ; clandestine marriage with 
Browning, 2x5, 221 ; tyranny of her 
ftither, 2x5; settles m Pisa, ib,\ 
health revived, ih, ; Poems of 1850^ 
ib. ; birth of her only son, t'A ; 
mentioned forLaureateship, ib. ; her 
Casa Guidi Windows, tb, ; Euro- 
pean tour, t'A ; Aurora Leigh, 216; 
Poems bi/ore Congress, ib . ; Last 
Poems, ib. ; Cowpefs Grave, 2x7 ; 
The Dead Pan, ib,; Inclusions, 
218 ; Hugh Stuart Boyd, ib . ; The 
Poii and the Bird, 219; Sonnets 
from ike Portuguese, 215, 2x0, 220; 
The Sleep, 220 ; death, 210, 224 ; 
buried at Florence, 216 ; her style, 
2x2, 2x3, 2x6 ; portrait, 2x2 
Browning, nie Wiedemann, 

poet’s mother, iv, 222 
Bruce of IMPoem, i, 279^ 282, 292 
Bruce, James, i, 227 
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Bruce, Lad^ Augusta (wife of Dean 
Stanley), iv, 527 
Bruce, Robert, 1, 94 
Bruges, Cazton at, i, 265, 267 
Brunanburh, poem on, i, 65 ; lay of, 
84 

Brum, Leonardo, i, 242 
Bnmne, Robert, i 129 
Bruno, Giordano, ii, 39 
Brunton, Mr., marries Mary Balfour, 
iv, 179 

Brunton, Mra Mary, iv, 178, 179 ; Self'^ 
Conitvl and Discipline^ 178, 179; 
Emmeline, 179 

Brussels, Madame Hdger, iv, 281 
Brussels, iv, 245 
Brta, i\ 126 
Brut, French, i, 79 
Brut, Layamon, 77, 79^ 86 
Brut i Angkterre, Wace, i, 8l 
Brutus, i, 79 

Brutus and Cassius, ii, 225, 226 
Buccleuch, Charles, 4th Duke of, iv, 73 
Buchanan, Geo:^e, Scottish historian, 
ii, 66, 82 ; his History and De Jure 
Begni in Latin, 82 ; perfect type of | 
the Renaissance, id. 

Buckeridge, John, Bishop of Ely, ii, 
372 ; editra Andnv/ts^ Sermons, id. 
Buckingham’s expedition to Rhd, ii, 352 
Buckingham, George ^^iliers, 2nd 
Duke, iii, 46, 74, 161 ; portrait, 
102 ; his BeAearsal, id, 

Buckingham, Mary, Duchess of, iii, 
IS 4 

Bud, The, E. Waller, iii, 69 
Bu^ell, Eustace, i^ 232, 233 
Buimn, Count de, iii, 253 
BuU, Arbuthnot’s History of John, iii, 
249 

Bullen, Mr. A. H,, i, viii, voL ii, 275, 
vol. iii, iv 

BuUer, Charles, iv, 252 
Bulwer Lytton, see Lytton 
Bulwer, iv, 243 
Bulwer, General, iv, 185 
Bungay, iv, ii 
Bunhill Fields, iii, 136 
Bunne, Nicholas, ii, 108 
Bunsen, iii, 170 

Bunyan, John, i, 93, too, iii, 133-* 
137 ; Piliripis Prognss, 133, 136 j 
a consummate artist, 133 ; an ana- 
chronism in m of Charles II., 134;* 
merit of his allegory, id. ; lus influ- 
ence on the language of the humble, 
id . ; Life and Death of Mr, Bad- 
man, tb., 136; extract, 137; in- 
centive to modem novels, 134 ; his 
parents^ id, \ at Bedford Gram- 
mar S<mool, 135 ; brought up as a 
tinker, * A j m CHvil War, his 
simple marriage, id, ; conviction of 
sin, id. ; beromes a Baptist local 
preacher, id, ; first Dissenter penal- 
ized, id. ; arrested at SamseU, in 
Bedford jail,*A ; prisoner for twelve 
years, yet granted much latitt^ 
136 ; p^or of Baptist church, id. 2 
his publications, A Pm Sighs from I 
HeU, id . ; The Hdy Cuy, id . ; ' 


Grace Adounding, id , ; Holy War, 
id. ; constitution, td. ; appearance 
and character, 136-7 ; death, 136 ; 
bnried in Bunhill Fields, lA ; auto- 
graph Facsimile of Will, ib. 

Bunyan, Froude, iv, 331 
Burbage, Richard, ii, 170, 219, 222, 
^ 275 , 355 ^ . 

Burger, G. A., 1, 297 ; Lame, iv, 40, 
67, 71 

Buighley, Lord, ii, 6, 7, 9, 79-80, 86, 
113,132,146,217,218 ^ 

Buigoyne, John de, or MandeviUe, 1, 
197, 199 

Bumundy, Duke and Duchess, i, 265 
Burke, J^uud, ii, 33, iii, 78-82, 
238, 334 , 33 S, 369, 370, 379; iv, I, 
II, 88, 262; birth, parentage, edu- 
cation, 78; comes to London to 
stud3r law, id.] a BohemUn, 79; 
marriage, lA ; first publication, 1 A ; 
Vindication of Natural Society, id , ; 
Inquiry into the Sublime and Beatt- 
dfid, id, \ edits The Annual 
ter, tb, ; private secretaryships, tb, ; 
enters Parliament and his success, 
ib, ; his Odservatiom on the Present 
State of the Nation, id, : buys estate 
at Beaconsfield, ib. \ myste^ of his 
finances, £ 5 . ; Marquis of Rocking- 
ham’s cancellation of bonds, id, ; his 
part in the American Colonies crisis, 
lA ; Thoughts on the Causes of the 
Present Distontents, id, ; attitude to- 
wards Lord Noith, id, ; visits Bur- 
gundy and Paris, 80 ; M.P. for 
Melton and Bristol, id, ; On Amen- 
can Taxation, ib, ; Conciliaiim 
with America, id . ; A Letter to the 
Sheriffs of Bristol, id. j laliours for 
economic reforms, id, ; takes office 
under Rockingham, id. ; impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings, id. \ health 
impaired, lA ; his Refieetiom mi the 
Besioiution in France, 8 1 ; splits 
with Fox, 82 ; Appiol from the Ntw 
to the Old Whigs, id , ; Thoughts on 
French Affairs, id. ; death of his 
son, id. ; his Letters to a Noble L rd, 
id. ; Thoughts on the Prospect of a 
BegiBde Peace, id. ; death, 78, 82 ; 
his oratory, 77, 82 2 his prose, 78 ; 
conversational powers, 82 ; portrait, 
78 

Burlington Gardens, iii, 214, 24.9 
Burlin^on, Richard, Earl of. iii, 109 
Hume-Jonea, Sir Edward, ii, X09, iv, 
35 i» 352, 353 

Burnet, Gilb^ 66; his journal- 
istic and non-literaxv form of ex- 
pression, iii, X72 ; birth and educa- 
tioHj id. ; comes to England, id. ; 
foreign travel, 173; refused two 
bishoprics before accepting that of 
Salisbury, shares in ecclesiastical 
politics ; a pamphleteer his / ifi and\ 
Death of John, [Wilmor] Earl of 
Bochester, Life and Doath of Sir 
Matthew Hale, ib* ; his valuable 
History^ My Own Times, id. 

Burnet, Thomas, iii, 99, 132; birth, 


education, Tillotson his tutor, his 
works in LaUn and EngUsh, Tetkeris 
Theoria Sacra and De Cos^a^ationo 
Mundi, 132 ; Master of the Charter- 
house, ib. ; his Theory of the 
Deluge, isV 

Burney, Dr. Charles, iv, 88 
Burn^, Frances, afterwards Madame 
D’^blay, iv, 82, 88-90 ; birth and 
parentage, ^ ; education, friends, 
td. ; her Dicay, id., 89, 90 ; anony- 
mous issue of Eoeiina, 89 ^ ; and 
of Ceeilut, 89 ; introduced to Roy- 
alty, ib. ; Second Keeper of the 
Robes to Queen Charlott^ sA ; 
failure of health, ib. ; marriage to 
General d’Arblay, lA; birth of a son, 
ib. ; publishes Camilla, id, ; resides 
in France and Bath, <A ; her Wan- 
derer, I A ; death at 88 years of age 
in Bath, id. ; her stature and person, 
90 ; portrait, ib. ; her writings, 87 
Bmh^, iii, 285 
Burnley, iii, no 

Bums, A^es, nte Brown, poet’s 
mother, iv, 21 

Bums, Robert, i, 296, iii, 362, iv, 2, 20- 
32, 67; character of his verse, 20-21, 
2p ; lurthatAlloway, jparentage, 2X ; 
his early tutor John Murdodi, id. ; 
education, 22 ; at agriculture, id. ; 
early verse at Mossgiel, id, ; death 
of his &ther, s A ; his courtships, 
id, 2 his Poems chiefly in the Scot- 
tish Diakcf, id. ; republished at 
Edinburgh, 23 ; visits and ffited 
at Edinburgh, tour in Highlands, ib. ; 
bis educated firiends, Mrs. Dunlop 
and Mrs. (‘’Qarinda”) McLehose, 
s*A 2 marries Jean Armour, ; 
farmer, poet, and exciseman, ib. ; 
farm at ElUsland, lA ; removes to 
Dumfries, ib. ; his reckless living, fl$., 
25 ; prints The Prayer of Hofy 
Willi, 24; and Taw d Shanter, 
id., 25; contributes to the Soots 
Musical Museum, 24 ; his Address to 
the Deil, 25, 27 ; degTadation of his 
last days, 25; pei^nal appearance 
and detriment, td, ; specunens of 
poems, 25-29; his supremacy in 
Scotland, 30; potent charm and 
mastery, 31 ; transitional stylC) 30* 
32 

Burrey, Orknejf, iv, 179 
I unows, Harriet (Mrs. Mill, mother 
of J, S.), Iv, 

Burton, Roger, i, 220 
Burton, ThSotti, iii, i, 52, iv, 169; 
Anatomy of Mehmhoy, i, 2 ; quota- 
tion from, 4 ; birth, parmtage, educa- 
tion, death 2 2 Vicar of St 'Aiomas, 
Oxford, and later of Segrave, id. ; his 
Philosophastes, id. ; portrait, 1 A 
Bury, Bishop of Durham, Richard de, 
1, 242 

Buiv St Edmunds Abbey Gate, I, 

»§& «8y, iv, 3 « 

103, i3i,ao8 

Smru, E. Yooift iii, 378 
Bus^ dAmdoist Chapman, ii, 339-330 
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Butler, Joseph, uij 359-361, iv, 336 ; 
his style, 359 ; his Anedogy^ 359, 360, 
361 ; birth at Wantage, 360 ; friend- 
ship of Archbish^ Seeker, 360 ; 
ana Dr. Samuel Clarke, ih. ; enters 
Established Church, 360 ; his prefer- 
• ments, ib. ; his Fifteen Sermons, 
tb, ; Chaplain to Lord Chancellor 
Talbot, ib. ; Bishop of Bristol, ib, ; 
and Dm of Sl Paul’s, 361 ; Bishop 
of Durham, ib, ; house at Hamp- 
stead, ib, \ ill-health, ib, ; died at 
Bath, buried at Bristol, ib, ; his 
character, ib, 

Butler, Nathaniel, ii, xo8, iv, 223 
Bntler, Samuel, iii, 270, 381 ; birth, 
education; amanuensis to Selden; 
Sir S. Luke alleged prototype of 
Hudibras ; lateness of his celebrity, 
143 Secrelar]r to Earl Carbery, 
marriage ; publication of Hudibras^ 


with Charles II., iS, ; poverty and 
death, ib, ; burial at St Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, ib, ; posthumous 
writings, ib, ; ol)SCurity of career, 
ib, ; personal appearance, specimens 
<AHttdibm, 145-7 
Button’s Coffee-house, iiL 227 
Byrhtnoth of Essex, i, 66 
Byron, Augusta Ada, iv, 113 
Byron, Gordon Byron, 6th Lord, i, 8, 
iS 6 , ii, 64, 86, no, ^7, iii, w, iv, 
*S. 34 . S>i <?. 671.84, 94 , 

113 * 132 , 140, 181, 182, 183, 184, 
201, 203 , 222, 23J, 3OS, 310; 

parentage, 1x3 ; Urth m London, 
suooeeds his ^d-unde, first poem, 
ib, ; educated at Nottingham, Dul- 
wich and Hanow, ib. : attachment 
ibr Miss Chaworth, %b, ; goes to 
Trio. Coll., Cam., 1x3, Xi^; issues 
his juvenile poems, 1x3; his //otm 
ib, ; at Newstead, 1x4; 
SngHsA Bards and Scotch Rm'cwcrSi 
ib, ; European travels with Hobhouse, 
ib,i adventurous career, 109, xxo; 
his poems of Childs ffaroSf xxo, 
1X4; Ths WedH^ Ths Giaour, The 
Bim ofAbydos, XU; Ths Corsair, 
Zara, 1x4, 151; Ode to Bc^sots, 
I14; BMrata Mslodits, Ths Sim 
of Corinth, Parisina, ib, ; ms 
popularity, ib, ; meets Scott, ib, ; 
ul-assorted marriage to Mias Mill- 
banko, 1x5; their quarrel, s^. ; 
public opirdon against Byron, ib , ; 
iintlly quits England, ib, ; goes to 
SwitserUnd, meets Shelly, ib , ; 
writes MetmM, ib, : also Brisfinsr 
of Chiiim, T'hs brsam, Childs 
ffarotd, ///,, in, xx6; settles in 
Italy, XX5 ; reckless life, ib , ; his 
B^, ixx, XX5 ; and 1x5 ; 
d«th of hiB Hule daughter AUegia, 
xx6 ; his liaison with Theresa, 
CouiM Gtticoioll, 114, n6; meets 
1 * Hunt, their dispute, 135; bis 
JdMbsaPalkto, xx6; ThaProfhsty 


of Demis, ib , ; The Two Foscari, 
Sardanapaius and 6'a///, ib, ; lives 
at Fisa, his Wermr, The Deformed 
Transformed, Beauen and Earthy 
ih, ; his Vision of Judgment, xii ; 
its prosecution, xi6; removes to 1.A 
Guiccioli, X17 ; his Island and The 
Age of Bronze, ib, ; takes part in 
Greek independence, goes to Misso- 
longhi, ib, ; illness and death, tb, ; 
buned at Hucknall Torkard, ib, ; 
his Life and Letters, by Moore, 
ib,\ and by Mr. Prothero, 118; 
his beauty and ftiscination, X09, xi8 ; 
romantic career, 109; Ms talents, 
109-X12 ; effect on Continental 
thought, 1 X 2 ; extracts from verse, 
XxB-122: merit as a letter-writer, 
1x7 ; his friendship with Shelley, 
X22, X23, X24, X27, 128, X29 
Byron and sme of his Contemporaries, 
L Hunt’s Lord, iv, 135 
]^on. Lady Noel, iv, 1x2 
Byron, Life and Letters of Lord, 
Prothero, iv, xxy, ix$ 

Byron, Miss All^, iv, 1x6, X27 
Byron, Moore’s Life and Letters, iv, 
X50 

Byron, Mrs., iv, xo8 
]^ron's Fhc^, iii, 373 
Byron’s Prophitp op Dante, i, 352 
Byzantine Empire, i, 70 

Caballero, Feman, iv, 105 

Cadsnus and Vanessa, Swift, iii, 242 
Cadiz expedition, ii, 51, 293, 338 
Caedmon, L 6, 9, 17, 18, 20^ 22, 24, 
29, 70, 78, 104, 205, *06 
Caermarthen, m, X09 
CwHur, I 48 
Casar, Fronde, iv, 331 
Cain, Byron, iv, xxo 
Caister Castle, i, 254 
CaittS Marins, i, 32 
Calais, ii. 79 

Caiamities and Qttarrtls of Authors, 
D’Israeli, iv, xox 
Calderon, Don Pedro, i, 235 
CafdoroH, Fit^rald’s Six Dramas cf, 

Cals^Wiams, Godwin, iv. 84-5 
CaHsto and MeHbea, Rojas, li, 152 
CaU to the Umnmisd, Buttes A, 

CaUiroMlus, iii, 17X 
CedUita, Newman, iv, 267 
Calm, The, John Donne, ii, 293 
Caine, iv, 52 
Calvert. Kaisler. m , 44, 

Calvin, iii, 31 ; his influence on French 
pr^ii,365 
Camberwell, iv, 222 
Cambria, Itinerorium, GbJdus, i, 132 
Cambrian fiction, i, 259 
Ouabrito i, > 33 , > 3 S, >*, 9 ^> 163, *64, 

293 , 15,04 

— , CoU.«e {Cup»\ % 3^4 

— , Giias Coll^ iii, 185 

Cbtirt’i CoOvge, iS, 299, iii, 

**^1 n8, 133 


Cambridge, Corpus Christi, ii, 171 

, Emmanuel College, ii, 377, iii, 

123, 266 

, Jesus College, iii, 318, 359, iv, 50 

, King’s College, ii, 282, iii, 67, 

364 

, Magdalen College, iii, X38, iv, 

323 

, Pembroke Hall, ii, ixo ; Coll^, 

ii, 37X, iii, 61, 285, 288, 301 

, Peterhoiuw, ii, 342, iii, 6x, 121, 

179, 28s, 287 

Queen’s College, iii, 49 

St. Benet’s, iii, 49 

, St. Catherine’s Hall, ii, 360^ 

iii, 265 

, Sl. John’s College, ii, 97. 3*4. 

373, iii, 171. 209 . iv, 32, 43 

Sidn^ Sussex, iii, 49 

Trinity College, ii, 6, iii, 87, 

X03. 1x3, X2I, X 22 , 154 , iv, 185, 195 . 

203, 259, 274, 344 
Cambusnethan, iv, x8o 
Cambyses, £. Settle, ii, X64, X67, iii, 1 10 
Camden Town; iv, 2^ 

Camden, William, ii, 76-7, 116,304, 314, 
36}-7 j birth, calling, educauon, 76 ; 
headmaster of Westminster School, 
tb, ; Clarenceuz King-of-Ar^ ib, ; 
his Greek grammar, ib, ; his Brit- 
amtia, 76, 77 ; his Annals, 66, 68, 
76; both in Latin, 77$ translators 
Holland and Gough, 76, 77 ; epi- 
taphs in Westminster Abb^, 77; 
eflited Asser, tb, ; death at Chide- 
hurst, buried at Westminster Abbey. 
77 : sfyiSi.77':8o: pottwit, 77 
Camden s Elizabeth, i, 321 
Camilla, Miss Bumty, iv, 89 
Camoens, u,’6, 109, xi6, X20, 126, iii, 8x 


Campaspe, u, 93 

Campbell; Thomas, i, 7 *. iv, 63-6, 
202 ; hrth. precocity, education, be- 
comes a merchant’s clerk, tbra a 
tutor, 63; publishes bis Wounded 
ffussar, ib , ; mPUasuresofUope, 62, 
63 ; its success and welcome to Edin- 
burgh, 63 : travels in Germany, 62, 
64; his Lochiel, Bokenlmdm, and 
The Exile of Erin, 62 ; Lord Minto 
invites him to London, 64, 65 ; sub- 
scription Poems, 64; marnes his 
cousin, Miss Sinclair, ih, \ lives 
at Sydfflham, ib, \ 6nazicial troubles, 
ib , ; Battle of the Baltic, 63 ; Lord 
UlHids Danger, ib,; granted pen- 
sion of ;f200 a year, 64 ; Gertmaiecf 
Wyoming, 62, 64, 65; Imcy of 
£^<xxs, 64 ; his lectnees, to , ; edits 
BciP Monthh Magaadne, ib, ; his 
Theodric, ib, ; domi^tic beitave- 
ment and trouble, ib , ; his X^s ef 
Mrs, Siddons, ib, ; popular in society, 
65 ; his Kr Marmm Enoland, 
63; soes to Algeria, 6<; his/i^fr^ 
jT G&ncos, ib, ; settled at and dies in 
Boulogne, ib, ; burial in Westminster 
Abbey, ib>; Ms person, portrait, 
64 ; merit, 63 : specimens of style, 
65-67; Evening Star^ 66 j The 
S^sDrsam,ib. 
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Cunpbell, Mrs. (Madlda Sinclair), iv, 

64* ^5 

Gampbdl, Maiy, iv, 22 
Campion, Thomas, ii, 135, 276-8, iii, 
13; educated at Cambric^ and 
member of Gray*s Inn, 276 ; Poent- 
aia^ 278 i Book oj Ain, 271 ; 06 ^ 
straaticns on iht Art of English 
Potsy, ib . ; The Lbrdi Masqtte, ik ; 
deam and burial at St. Dunstan’s- 
in-the-Wcst, ik ; spedmen, ib. 
Campion, Thomas, controvert as to 
the custom of rhyme, ii, 383-4 
CanMate, Crabby iv, 2, 11 
Canning, Mlmbetk, Fielding on, iii, 


Cannon Row, iii, 208 
Canterbury, i, 91, 148, ii, 171, iv, 327 

, Dean of, iii, 119 

Canierbury Tales, Ch^cer, i, 137, 141, 
144, 146, I 47 i 149-1591 * 72 i 

194, 288, ii, 46 
Cantos or ^tes, i, 116 
Canute, i, 02, 115 ; soi^, 122 
Capsrave, John, his Ziw of Illustrious 
Senriesy i, 242, 244, 24 ; Chronicle 
of England, 249 ; specim^, ik 
Captain lAn^on, Defoe, iii, 255 
Captain Sword and Captain Pen, iv, 

Caiauaus, 1, 4 

Carbery, Earl of, iii, 39, 143 
Carbo Ludovicus i, 243 
Cardenia, T, Fletcher, ii, 325 
Caxduoci, li, 172 
Careless Susband^ Cibber, 169 
Carew, Richard, translator of Tasso, 
iii *98, 301-304; birthplace, edu- 
cation, early mends, 304 \ mem^ 
for various Comidi boroughs, ik] 
Sunny of Cornwall, id . ; uanslated 
Tasso^s JerusaUfH DetHnred under 
title Go^ny of BuUoigae, ik ; speci- 


men, 3^ 

Carew, ^omas, iii, love poetry, 19 ; 
server to King Charles t, 19, 20 ; 
birth and parentage, 20; education, 
ik ,* attadid to embassy at Venice, 
ik •, Secretary to bir D. Carleton at 
Ha^e, ik ; dismissal, ik \ restored, 
ik ; with Lord Herbm of Cherbury, 
ib. ; erratic life, ik ; death-bed le- < 
pmtance, s 9 . ; his Cadu/n Britan- \ 
nicum, tk ; poems, ik ; title-page, 
21 ; songs quoted, ik ; friends, ib. 

Carlisle, Lord, iii, 167, iv, 1x3 

Cailovin^n cyde, i, 104-6 

Carlyle, Ihomas, i, 96, ii 91. iv, 52, 
197, 248-258, 289, 296, J22, 328, 
33l» 3441 parentage, birth, educar 
tion, 251 ; school uwer, ib . ; studies, 
252 ; at Mainhill, ib ; in Edinburgh, 
ib.i hypochondriacal, ib.\ tutor to 
Charles BuUer, ib.\ at Hoddam Hill, 
ik ; Life ofSehiUer, ib . ; marries lane 
Wdrii, 253, 25s, 256; writes for 
Edinburg Review, 252 : friendship 
of Goethe, ib . ; lives at Crajgenput- 
toclc ; 253 ; ^tor Resartus. 248, 
fSO» 254 ; hisfriends, 253. 254 ; 
IB London, 253 ; in Cheyne Row, 253, 


254 ; his Pnneh Revohtlion. 248, 250, 
253, 256-7; lectures, 253 ; his Essays, 
254; Chartism, ib. \ Hero-Worship, 
ib. \ derives ^^300 a year, ib. ; Past 
and Present, 254, 257-8 ; Life ana 
Letters of Oliver Crotfiwell, 254 ; 
tour in Ireland, tk ; Leuter-^ 
Pamphlets, ib . ; Life of literHng, 
ib. ; in Paris, ib. ; his Lije of Frede- 
rick the Great, 254, 255 ; death of 
his mother, 254: Lord Rector of Edin- 
burgh University, 255 ; The Reading 
of Books, ik ; death of his wife, 1^.; on 
Reform Bill, ik ; Shooting Niagara, 
ib. ; meets Queen Victoria, ib . ; ill 
health, ib. ; The Early Kings of Nor- 
way, ib ; solidtude of Froude, ib. ; 
death, ik ; burial at Ecdefechan, 
ib. ; his Reminiscences, ib.\ Letters 
and Memorials, ik ; his tempera- 
ment, 25s, 256; person, 256; por- 
traits, 249, 250, 251, 253, 254, 255; 
style, 249^251; specimens, 256-8; 
compared with Macaulay, 24 » 259 
Carlyle, Thomi^ his maleficent influ- 
ence on Engli^ literature, ii, 292 
Carlyle, Mrs., nie Jane Welsh, iv, 252, 
253, 254, 25s 

Carlyle, Memorials of Jane Welsh, 
Froude, iv, 331 
Carmarthen, iii, 233, 234 
Caipim, ii, 84 
Carte, Thomas, iii, 348 
Carteret, John Lord, iii, 243^ 261 
Cartwright, William, ii, 3x2, iv, 6; birth 
near Tcwke8buiy,8 ; educated at West- 
minster and Oxrord, 8, 9 ; University 
preacher, 9 ; early death, 9 ; poems, 
9 ; portrait, 8 

Cary's Art Academy, iv, 346 
Casa Guidi, Florence, iv, 2x6 
Casa Gm’A Windows, Mrs. Browning, 
iv, 2XS 

Casaubon, Isaac, ii, 372, 378, iii, 97, X47 
Case is Altered, The, Ben Jonson, ii, 

314 

Casiara, Habington, iii, 22 
Cassandra, Rossetti’s depiction, ii, 231 
Castle Howard, iii, 167 
CastU of Indolence, J. Thomson, iii, 
275 ; octract, 277, iv, 64 
Castle of Otranto, Walpole, iv, 86 
Castle Perseverance, The, i, 235, ii, 

155 

Castle Rackrent, Miss Edgeworth, iv, 

Castle^ising, hi, 365 
Cat may look at a Queen, Dunton’s A, 
iii, 183 

Catholic Appeal, The, Bishop Morton, 
ii» 374 

Catiline, Ben Jonson, ii, 312, 316 
Cato, Addison, iii, X95, 260 

Cato, Cazton, i, 270 
Cato the Censor, i, 6 
Catriona. Stevenson, iv, 363 
Cavendish. Geoige,hi8 ufe of Wolscy, 
i, 366 ; its charm, 367 ; example of 
its descriptive wwers, 367-8; its 
drculation in Mb. and in print, 368 ; 
hisfidth, ib. 


Cavendishes, Earls of Devonshire, iii, 

Cavendish, Sir Charles, iii, 56 
Cavendish, William, Duke of Newcastle, 
iii, 92 ; his comedies, ik ; treatise oh 
Horsemmhip, ib. \ his second wife, 
ik 

Caversham, iii, 131 

Caxton, William, i, 172, 176, 203, 265- 
I 27^ ; birth and parentage, 265 ; 
emigrates to Bruges, ik ; a governor 
of Merdiant Adventurers, ib.\ in 
diplomacy, ik ; Duchess of Burgundy 
his patron, ik ; translates Le Recueil 
des Histoires de 7 'roye, ik ; resolves 
to print it himself, 267 ; learns print- 
ing at Cologne, ib. ; returns to Bruges 
and prints Recuyth, also Book on 
Chess, ib.\ partner Mansion, ib. ; re- 
turns to England, starts printing at 
Westminster, ib. ; Advertisement, 
259; prints Earl Rivers’ Aryrkjpr of 
the Philosophers, 267-8 ; patromacSd 
by Edward IV., ib. ; printer, pub- 
li^er, editor, and tranriator, 268, 269; 
his t^, 2^ ; service to literature, 
269-270 ; death. 271 ; as author and 
critic, 271-273; his publication of La 
Marie a Arthur, 260, 262; hi& version 
of Virgil, 363 

Caxton’s publications, i, 268 
Caxtons. The, Lord Lytlon, iv, 186 
Cedi, Sir Edward, ii, 338 
Cecil, Robert, Earl of Salisbury, ii, xx, 
X 2 

Cecilia, Miss Bumc}[, iv, 89 
Cdbridge, Kildare, iv, 176 
Celtic civilization, i, 41 
Celtic element in Scotland, i, 275 
Celtic influence, i, 2, 3, 4, 37 i. ” 5 ) **7 
Celtic influence on Layamon, i, 82 
CelBe Literature, M. Arnold On the 
Study of, 

Celtic missionaries, i, 18 
Celtic romance, i, 262, 263 
Celtic tradition, i, t02 
Cenci. The, Shells, iv, X23, 12^ 
Centlivre, Mrs. Susannah, iii, x66; 
romantic adventures, 170 ; published 
19 plays, 7 he Busy Bod^* and A Bold 
Hreke for a Wile ; sodal wit, 170 ; 
her marriage and death, 1 70 
Cephalas md Procris, Edwards, ii, X48 
Ceremonial, Ecclesiastical, Hooker on, 
»> 35 

Certain learned and Elegant Works, 
Fulke Grevillc, ii, 289 
Cervantes, ii, 5 
Chalfont St. (Hies, iii, 18, 19 
ChMlengefor Beauty, A,!!, Heywood, 

Cham^rlaine, Frances, iii, 371 
Changeling, The, Middleton, ii, 345 ’ 34 ^ 
Chanson degeste, i, 106, 107, 108 
ChansifH de Rcdand, i, 70, X04, 105, XQ6 
Chansons, i, 104 
Chantrey, i-ir F., iv, 7^ 170 
Chapel in Lyoness, The, Morris, 
354-5 

Chapel’ Royal, ii, 167 
Chimin, iii, 97 
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Chapnuin, Geoigei ii, 142, 172, 180, 
308, 3*S» 327-330. 33J ; Wrth, 328 ; 
early career unknown, ib , ; in I/)n- 
don, ib,\ poem, The ShadmofNighi^ 

\ poem on OvUs Banquet of 
Smse^ 329 ; play, The Blind Beggar 
of Afexandna, ib , ; completes Mar- 
lowe's poem Jlero and Leander^ ib , ; 
activity as playwright, ib , ; Bussy 
d*AnmiSy to , ; The Conspiracy of 
Byron, ib, ; Monsieur etCHive^ ib , ; 
May-day^ ib,\ his Homer, 298-301, 
329 ; poem, The Tears of Peace, 
lb . ; his person, 329 ; his poetry and 
plays, 327-8; specimen, 329-330; 
portrait, 328 ; tomb, 330 
Cnaracteristics^ Shaftesbury, iii, x86, 

189 

Characters^ Sir Thomas Overbury, ii, 

C^o^ers of Vices and Virtues, Bishop 
Hall, ii, 378 

Charge of the Light Brigade, Tenny- 
son, iv, 20$ 

Charing Cross Hospital, iv, 34X 
Charlemagne, i, 35, 38, 43, $7, 104, X06, 
X 07 , 116, 259 
Charlemonl, Lord, 350 
Charles the Bald, i, 44, 46 
Charles the Crete, i, M 
Charles I, ii, 16, 288, 307, 352, 360, 
372, iii, 38, 70, 131, H2 .. 

— , patroru^e of Da\^, 11, 268; 
period of literature, iii, xo; Clar- 
endon's character of. 37 
Chwlei. IL, ii, 3841 iiii 3 Si W 74 . 
7 S, 80. 94 . 96. los, loft no, m. 
136, 138, i«, 14s, JS^ IS 9 , ; 
portrait, 97 

Charles IX. of France, ii, 3$ 

Charles (fMalley, Lever, iv, 243, 245, 
247 

Charlotte Street, Portland Place, iv, 

, J 4 «. 34 ?., 

O^lton, 111, X04 
Charterhouse, The, iii, xxx 
Charterhouse School, iii, 6x, I2Z, 132, 
225, 230, iv, 274 
Charteris, Colonel, iii, 249 
Chartier, Alain, Quadrilogue Imeeiif, 

J’ . 

Chartret, i, 133 


Chase Bide, Enfield, iv, 358 
Choi of the fVeeh, The, L. Hunt, iv, 
^35 

Chateaubriand, iii, 285, 297, iv, 2 
C*hatham, iv, 236 

Chatham Place, Blackiiiars, iv, 347 
Chatsworth, ii, 225, iii, 55, 169 

Chatterton, Thomas, i, 302, in, 29^ 
300^ iv, 2 ; posthumous son of a writ- 
ing-master, iii, 298; in&nt dullness, 

S ecodoua boyhood, ib, ; at Colston 
ospitai, stu(W of early MSS., ib, \ 
hisimaginar) -fifteenth century ^res, 
ib, ; his youth and production of 
Elinour and Juga, ib, ; circulation of 
hisfbigeries, ib, \ his Rowley Papers, 
ib, ; submits his *‘find’* to Walpole, 
Gray declares them fnged, ib,\ 
apprenticed to the Law, ib, ; his 


bnrletta The Revenge, ib, ; suidde 
at 17 years of age, extract from his 
ARlia, 300 ; dea£, 296, 300 
Chaucer, Geoffrey, i, 103, xi8, 
134, iSo, 239, 241, 348, 35X, 360, ii, 
X 7 , 46. 90, “6, 124, iii, 75, 106, 
157, iv, 140; descent, i, 136; 
attached to Prince Lionel, Duke of 
Clarence, X37 ; marriage, 137, X40 ; 
visits Genoa, Italy, X37, 143 ; possi- 
ble meeting of Petrardi and Boccac- 
cio, X37; dwells at Aldgate, X38; 
visits Milan, ib, ; Comptroller of 
Customs, ib, ; abduction of Cecilia 
Chaum(^igne, 138, 142; returned 
to Parliament, X39; loss of place, 
ib, ; engaged on poetry, ib, ; Clerk 
of Worlb, 140, 147 ; his house at 
Westminster, 140; illnes^ ib, ; his 
son, ib. ; position in English litera- 
ture, X40-1; character as a poet, 
141 -2; early writings, 142-3; trans- 
lation of Ronuu$ 3 e Rose, 143-4; 
Troylus and Cryseide, X44-5 ; Book 
of the Duchess, X42, 144 ; Com^ 
plaifU unto Pity, X43; Lepnd of 
Good IVomn, ; House of Pome, 
X44, 146 ; Palatnon and Arcite, 144 ; 
use of rime royal,” Z44, Z46, Z49; 
translation of Boethius, 146, 194 ; 
Parliament of Ptfwls, X46 ; banish- 
ment from Court, 147; Astrolabe, 
140, X47 ; language and metre, X47-8; 
uncompleted works, 147; his syl- 
lable.s 148 ; Canterbury Tales, X49 ; 
a jpainter of manners, X52; few 
lyncal poems, X69, X 70 ; union 
of Norman and Saxon m English, 
170; sujiposititious poems uniuue 
position, X7x; Chaucer and his 
contemporaries, X75; Chaucer a 
man of the world, x8o; compared 
Gower, 182; their quarrel, 
183 ; as arti^ X84 ; his disdples, 
185, X92; meets Lydgate, 187; 
portrait, 194 ; his ptose, ib, ; Usk’s 
Testament ^ Lm, 203; works 
printed by Oncton, 268, 2J'I ; Cax- 
ton’a encomium, 373; portrait Fronts 
ispUee, I 

ChaucePs Dream, i, Z7z 
Chaucer’s Knighfs Tale, ii, 250 
Chaucer, early reference to, I, 288 
Chaucerian school, i, 288, 294 
Chaueer, Caseen, rrof. Skeat, i, X73 
Chaucer, John, i, 136, X37 
Chaueer, Lewis, i, X40 
Chaucer, Philippa, i, 127, X40 
Chaucer, Rob^ i, X30 
Chaucer, Thomas, i, 140 
Qummpaigne, Cecilia, i, 138, 142 
Chaworth, Maiy A*, iv, 1x2, 1x3 
Cheam School, iv, ^75 
Cheap Ckihes and Hasty, Kingsl^, iv, 

C^s, Tkt, Wilson, iii, X09 
Cheke, Sir John, i, jswj tutor and 
secretary to Edward VL, ib, ; Greek 
studies, his Hurt of Saiition, %b, \ 
supported Iw R^er Ascham, 330 
Chelsea College, ii, 366 


Chelsea, iii 109, 365, iv, 136, 138, 333 
Cheltenham, iv, 204 
Chetmeunt Britmmeum, Ashmole's 
Tkeairutn, iii, 88 
Chenevix, Mrs., iii, 365 
Chertsey, iii, 74, iv, 190 
Cheshunt, iii, 179 

Chess, The Game an>i Play of the, i, 267 
Chester, John Wilkins, Bp. of iii, 87 
Chester, lii, 167 
Chester Mysteries, i, 230 
Chesterfield, Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
4th Earl of, iii, 333, 363-369, iv, 59 ; 
his el^t letters, iii, 363, 364, 369 ; 
birth and descent, 368 ; early entry 
into Parliament, ih,\ Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, ib, ; letters to his natuml 
son issued by Ws widow, 369 ; their 
object and merit, ib, ; his relations 
with Dr. Johnson, ib, ; letter to, 336 
Chesterfield House, ^uth Audley 
Street, iii, 368 
Chesterfield School, iv, 32 
Chestre, Thomas, i, Z13, 114 
Chettlc, Henry, li, 188, 205, 209, 230: 

his Paiient Grissel, x88 
Chevy Chase, i, 306, 307 
Cheyne Walk and Row, iv, 248, 253: 

256,285,317,347.34s 

Chichester, 111, 4, 5 , 9 , 291, 292 
Chilli in the House, Pater's, The, iv, 359 
Childs Garden of Verses, Stevenson^ 
A, iv, 362 

Child of Quality, Prior, To a, iii, 209 
Chiide Harold, Byron, iv, xxo, xxa, 1x5 
I Children of the Queen's Chapd, ii, 355 
I Children of the Revels, ii, 3x6 
' Chil^ Francis, i, 303 
Chillinj^ortb, William, iii, 1x9 ; bom 
at Oxford, 4; educated at Trinity 
College, goes to Doiuu, friend of 
Laud, ioms Church of England, 
Chanoeflor of Salisbuiy, Royalist, 
death and burial at Chichester, 4-5 ; 
sermons, 5 ; portrait, 16. 

Chimes, The, Dickens, iv, 237, 243 
China, i, 68 
Chinese literature, i, 37 
Chislehurst, ii, 77, 172 
Chivalry, i, 238 
Chochilaicus, 1, 10 
Chretien dc Tr^es, i, 106, xio, 1x7 
Christ and the Doctors, i, 80 
Christ and Satue, i, 59 
Christ, Imitation of, i, 239 
Christs Victory and Triumph in 
Heaven and Barth, G. Fletcher, ii. 
280, 281, 283, iii, xo 
Christ, re ‘Crist 

Christ Chunih, Woburn Square, iv, 351 
Christ’s Hospital, ii, 76, 182, iii, X39, 
294 ., 295, IV, X 34 , 135 ^ 

Chnsts Ktrk m the Green, m, 267 
Christabel, Coleridge, S. T., i, 1x4, iv, 
3S; 39 

Christian DoetHne, Newman's DeoeU 
opment of, iv, 267 

Christian Man, The Obedience of a, 
W, lyndWe^ , 

Chnstian PerfieHon, W. Laws, in, 
266 
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Christian poem, oldest Anglo-Saxon, 

4 *9 . . 

Christian Socialist and Radical, iv, 323, 

324 

Christian Kcor, Keble, iv, 234 
Christianity, i, 2, 4 
Christie Johnstom^ C Keade, iv, 322 
Christmas Corol^ Dickens, iv, 237 
Christmas Dc^ and Easter Evt^ Brown- 
ing, iv, 223 

Chromcle, A^lo-Saxon, i, 130 
Chronicle ofEn^and^ Gapgrave, i, 249 
Chronicle of Engumd^ etc., Holm- 
riled, ii, 3, 29, 68 

Chromcle of the Kings of England^ 
Sir R. Baker, iii, 32 
Chronicle of Robert of Gloucester, i, 
128, Z29 

Chromcle of Robert Mannyng, i, 129 
^ubh, Thomas, iii^ 348 
Church, Ancient British, i, 18 
Church authority, Bn. Pecodc, I 245 
Church of Brm^ M. Arnold, 7 he^ 
iv, 313 

Church, of Christy Bp. Iloadl^s, The 
Nature of the Kin^m or^ iii, 265 
Church, D^n. ii, IZ2, xi8, 1x9, 231 
Church of England, ii, 2^, 32, 33 
Church Histoiy of Britain^ Fuller, iii, 

C^StrehandReligiont M. Arnold's Last 
Esters otft iv, 3x0 
Church ritual, i, 221 
Church South^s Book of ihe^ iv, 60 
Churchill, Charles, i, 340, iii, 295-6, 
iv, a, 3, 153 ; birth, riotous wuth, 
early mpiage, iii, 295; oixudned, 
296 i visits Lradon, irregular liie, ib, ; 
his koseiad^ ib, ; its success, abandons 
the Church, ih, \ his virulent satires, 
ib. 

Churchyard, Thomas, ii, 136; his 
Worthiness of Woks. X37; his 
Traady ef Cardinal iVolsey, i, 368 
Gcercrs Do AmiciiiaosshDe SenedutOt 
1,268 

Qcero, i, 205 

Gbber, Caius Gabriel, iii, 169 
Cibber.CoUey,ui, 226; birth in London, 
169 ; educated at Grantham, ib, \ 
engaged by Earl of Devonshire, ib. ; 
becomes an actor patroned by Con- 
neve, ib, ; his Lovds Last Shift, 
raped TyiwmVi Cvdess Husband^ 
Honjuror, ib, ; Poet Laureate, his 
Afaigy, 176; controversy with Pope, 
169 ; death, ib, 

Gbbff , Mrs., ii, 237 
Cid, Le, P. Corneille, iii, loi 
Cider, J. Philips, iii, 180 

of the World, 0 . Goldsmith, 
iii, 344 

Cdy Sdadm, The, Massinger, ii, 351, 
354 

6% Match, J. Mayne, iii, 10 
Cwil Wars, H, Daniel's Eirst Pour 
Books of the, ii, 265 
Gva War, Hobbi* histoiy, iii, 5^ jw 
Behemoth 
Gvil War, 11363 
davemoAt, Jane, iv, 12; 


Clairemont, Mrs., afterwards Mrs. God- 
win, iv, 84 

Clandestine Marriage, G. Colman the 
elder, iii ^ 374 
Clannesse, i, 121 
Clanvowe, Sir Thomas, i, 172 
Ciapham, iii, 139, iv, 259 
Clapham Park, iv, Z76 
Clare Market, iii, 114 
Claremont, Sir S. Garth, iii, 179 
Clarendon, Edward Hyde, Earl of, ii, 
66, iii, 32, 34-37, 67, 9*1 99 , 132, 
excellence of his style, 34 ; unusual 
combination of qualities as an his- 
torian, 34-5 ; modem diction, 35 ; 
birth in Wilts, ib, ; educated at Ox- 
ford and at Middle Temple, ib,*, 
enters Parliament, sides for the King, 
ib, ; knighted, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in Oxford Parliament, ib. ; 
retires to Jersey, ib. ; begins History 
of the Rebelhon, g<^ to Holland, 
then to Spain as envoy of exiled 
Charles it., poverty, titular dis- 
tinction, ib, ; fortune returns with 
Restoration, ib, ; University honours, 
ib, ; created Earl of Clarendon, ib, ; 
other rewards, 36 ; enemies at Court 
secure overthrow, ib, ; retires to 
France, ib, \ died at Rouen, ib, ; 
buried in Westminster Abbey^ 37 ; 
portrait, 34; mndfather or two 
Queens, 37 ; Posthumous work^ 
Religion and Poii^, Essan, XJfe 
and Belters, his character of Charles 
I., ib. ; on Selden, ii, 3S7 
Clarendon Press Delates, L 25 
Clarissa; or the History of a Young 
Lady, Richardson, Hi, 307, 308-9, 327 
Clarke, Cowden, 1x7 
Clarke, Rev. Samuel, id, 176, 185-6, 
264, 267; his method of theol^, 
185 ; birth, education, helped toes^ 
lish Newtonian philosc^y. studj 
of Hebrew, becomes a Divine, his 
Three Practical Essays, Boyk Lec^ 
tures, one of Queen Anne^s chap- 
lains, ib, ; held living of St. Jameses, 
Westminster, ; his Scripture 
Doctrine ef the Trmty, ib, ; his 
theolo^, lb, ,* his Optics, Latin ver- 
sion of Iliad, his Sermons, offered 
Mastership of the Mint, ib. ; death, 
ib. ; character, ib, 
darken, Dr., iii, xx8 
Classical Literature, i, 240 
Qassical .School, English, Hi, 2x9 
Classicism, iv, x ; decaying, iu, 258 
Claverinff, Miss, iv, 179 
Gement nil., P<^ ii, 33 

^ 

Cleopatra, Chaucer, 1, X67 
Cleopatra, S. Duiiri, H, 265, 307 
Geopatra, Shakespeue, ii, 243, 244 
Cliopttre, CalprenMe, Hi, 78 
Gere, John, Sonnet on, i, 353 
Oemy, state of, i, 56, 57 
Cierkofthe Council, Howril, Hi, 46 
Clerk of the Journals, House of Lords, 
Cowper. iv, 4 
CUrk^Oxaidotdt%Vifs 


Clerk of Tranent, i, 284 
Clerk's Tale, Chaucer, i, 146 
Clerkenwell, ii, 234, iii, 43 
Clevedon, iv, 50, 204 
Cleveland, Duchess of, iii, i6z 
Cleveland, John, iii, 91, 142; Cam- 
bridge Royalist, his Character of a 
Lomon Diurnal, 91 ; his Poems, ib, 
Cleveland Street, iv, 347 
Cliffe, Lord, 48 

Clifford, Anne, Countess of Pembroke, 
ii, 265, 266 
Clifford's Inn, ii, 283 
Gifton, iv, 3^ 

Clinton, Sir Gervaise, iii, 55 
Cliveden, iii, 367 

Qogher, Parnell, Archdeacon of, Hi, 
2X6 

Cloister and the Hearth^ C Reade, 
The, iv, 322 
Qonmel, iv, J20 
Qosterman, iiL 176 
Qoyne, Berkeley, Bishop of, iu, 262 
Cobbett, William, birth and career, iv, 
100; his pseudonym Peter Porcu- 
pine, ib, ; pamphlets, ib, : Rural 
Rides, ib. ; Routed Addresses, i, 

C^am, Conneve'sjE/iV//e to, Hi, 164 
Cobham, Lord, H, 51 
Cobhaxn, Surr^, iv, 310 
Cockennouth, iv, 43 
“Cockney” School, iv, 125, 133, X35, 
* 3 ^ 

Cockpit in Dmxy Lane, iii, zoo 
Calebs in Scarck of a Wife, H. More, 
iv, 38 

Calia, W. Percy, ii, 263 
Cob of Alfred, i, 42 ; of Edward the 
Elder, 57 

Com of E^i i, 58 ; pf Canute, 62 
Coke, Sir Edward, ii, xo, X2 
Cold Ashby, Northampton, ii, 367 
Colebrook Row, iv, 156 
Colenso, Bishop, i, 245 
Coleridge, Mr. tC. H., iv, 52 
Coleridge, Hartley, iv, 192, 195 ; birth, 
pannt^e, friends, 195,* his 
graphia Borealis, ib , ; Poems, ib , ; 
death at Grasmere, X95 ; sonnet, 196 ; 
portrait, X97 ; sonnet to Tennyson, 
198 

Coleridge, Rev. John, iv, 49 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, i, 107, UX, 
H, 115, 196, 206, 219,293, iv, 107, 
X08, ZX2, X 24 , X 55 > 

357, 366 ; mffuence of i owle^ iv, 

; friendship with and admiration of 
Wordsworth, 35 ; its effect between 
1797 and x8oo on poetry, 33-39; 
their LyHccd Ballads, 36; bixth and 


Sonneis of Bowles, 34, 50 j at Jesus 
College, Cambridge, ^ ; exiUsts, ib . ; 
retoms to Cambricige, ib , ; meets 
Southey, 50, 59, 61 ; thdr jobt 
dmna of The Pall of Robespiene, 50 ; 


political lecturn, t^. ; 

Flicker, ib , ; U , ; his Maga* 
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zbe, The Watchman^ ib. ; sub-editor 
of The Morning ChronkU^ ib, ; 
neuralgic attacks induce use of 
laudanum, 50-^1, 52; at Nether 
Stowey, 51 ; irienoship with and 
admiration of Wordsworth, 35 ; its 
effect between 1797 and x8oo, 35-39 ; 
their Lyrical Ballads, 36, ; Rime 

of the Aneyent Mariner^ his master- 
piece, 36 ; Chnsiabelt 36, 52 ; Ruhia 
Khm^ ib . ; Ode to Prance^ 36, 51 ; 
Fears in Solitude^ ib. ; distinctions 
between Coleridge and Wordsworth, 
39 ; an innovator, ih. ; visits Germanjr, 
40, 51 ; his Wallenstein^ ih. ; lives in 
Lake District, 51 ; visits Malta, private 
secretary to the Governor, ib. ; travels 
in Italy, ib, ; domestic differences, ib. ; 
quarrels with Wordswor^ ib ; his 
journal The Friend^ ib. ; in obscurity, 
ib. ; Lectures on Shakespeare, 51, 
57 ; reconciled to Wordsworth, 51 ; 
substantial benefit of Byron’s influ- 
ence, ib. ; liberality of Josiah Wedg- 
wood, ib. ; success of Remorse^ 51, 
52 ; abandons hi& family to Southey’s 
caie, 52, 59; under treatment at 
Highgate, 52 ; The Pains of 
ib. ; publishes Riographia Literana^ 
Sibyuim Lectures^ and Zapolya^ ib. ; 
loss by publisher’s failure, ib. ; afflicted 
through Hartley’s ill fortune, ib,\ 
mm Aids to Refiectian^ ib. ; annuity 
from George 111 ., t^. ; visits Rhine 
with Wordsworth, his Fpitaph, death, 
52, 156 ; examples of his verse, 52-58 ; 
C. Lamb on, 159-X6X ; Rubbt Rha/t^ 

ii, 85 ; on John Donne, 292 ; on 
den, 388 

Coleridge, Mrs. S«T,,ffdrSaraFricker, 
iv, 3C SO, 52 
ColeshUl, iii, 67 

Colct, Dr. John, j, 3x8, 3«, . 

Co/rn Clams Come Borne Again, 
Speaker, ii, xxx, 1x3, ta8 
Com Clout^ Why Com YoBotio Court, 
Skelton. 1, 339 
Colinton, ir, 30X 
Collier, Jeremy, iii, 163, 167, x68 
Collier, John (Tim Bobbin), L 300 
Collins, Anthony, iii, 347, 348 
Collins, Mr. Churton, ii, 103 
Collins, William, iii, X4, 269, 284,291- 
4, iv, X ; parents, Mrth, education, 

iii, 291 1 his TmianEclimes, ib. ; his 
erratic ambition, ib, ; his Odes, ib. j 
ill-success, bums unsold coj^ 292 ; 
poverty, ib. ; legacy' from an uncle, 
s A ; Ode on Supetititions, ib. ; Ode 
m the Music of the Grecian Theatre, 
ib. \ History of the Ret/hal of 
learning, iL : loss of intellect, ib , ; 
death at Chichester, ib . ; person and 
character, ib.*, Ode to Moaning, 

G^wnito Witki& hr, 348 ; 2% 
Woman in White, ii. ; Armadale, 
ib. ; portrait, ib, 

CollopSum, AeSftic, i. 60 
Colxxum the Elder, Oeorgt, iii, 373 ’* 4 * 

iv, 3J his comic pieces, 373 > 3741 


I The Jealous Wife, 374 ; the Clanda- 
tine Marriage, ib. 

Cologne, ii, 100 
Colonel Jack, Defoe, iii, 255 
“(k)lonel Newcome,” Thackeray, i, 
^IS4 

Colonies, see Plantations 
Colonna, Francesco, PHifilo, i, 169 
Colonne, Guido delle, i, j88 
Colubriad, The, Cowper, iv, 9 
Colwnbis Birthday, Browning, iv, 233 
Columbus, Rogers, iv, 152 
Colvin, Mr. Smey, iv, 363 
Combe Flor^, Somerset, iv, 100 
Combe, William, iv, 100 ; his Tho Tour 
of Dr. Syntax in Search of the Pictur- 
esque, lov, Lord Lyttelton's Letters, ib. 
Come Live vfith I^e and be my Love, 
Marlowe, ii, x8o 
Comedy, ii, 154, 15?, 159 
Comdy of Errors, Shakespeare ii, 202, 
203 

Comedy of humour, iii, 137 
Comedy of the Restoration, its merit 
and coarseness, iii, 166-7 
Comedy under Charles IL, iii, 158 
Comic Anstual, Hood, iv, 193 
Comical Revenge i or Love in a Tub, 
Etheridge, ii^ 158 

Coming Race, The, Lord Lytton, iv, 
x86 

Commentary on the Bible, T. Scott, iv, 
266 

Commines, Fh. de, ii, 365 
Commons, House of, ii, e XX, X2 
Commonwealth, Its ill eiecc on Utexa- 
ture, iii, 96 

Commonw^th versifiers, iii, 65 
Commonwealth, minor writers, iii, 86 
Commonwealth and Protectorate, ( 3 ar- 

Commonw^]^ Hobbes, on a, iii, 56 
Cbnoio, iv, 172 

Companion, The U Hunt, iv, X35 
Competition in early times, i, x8o 
Complaint of the Black LCmght, i, 187 ; 

Lydgate, apedmen, 189 
CompSdnt oj Mars, The, Chaucer, i, 
146, X69 

Camjlaint of Rosamond, S. Daniel, ii, 
265 

Com^ini unto P&y, Chaucer, 1431 

Complaints, Spenser, u, XX 3 
Compleai Angler, The, 1 . Walton, iii, 
435 titj#.pa «,44 

Composition stimulated, 1, 334 
Comte, Ai^iuste, iv, 336 
Comus, Mmon, ii, 183, iii, 13 ; titfe- 
pege and Epik^e, 14-1$, 16, 32 
Con^U, ii, 170 
Condorcet, M. J., iv, 83 
Conduct of the Allies, Swift, iii, 241 
Cot^essio Amantis, Gower, i, 177, x8o, 
X83, 184, 203 

Concessions of an Sntdish Opium Eater, 


Congreve, William, iii, 19, 158-164, 
219, 239, 241, 263, 37t ; his wit, 
138 ; ms solicitude for style, ib. ; 
birth, 162 ; childhood m Ireland, 
ib. ; educated at Kilkenny and Dub- 
lin, ib. ; returns to England, 163 ; 
his The 01 i Bachelor, ib. ; Incog- 
nita, ib. ; assists Diyden, ib. ; his 
Double Dealer, tb. ; patrons^ of 
Queen Maiy, ib. ; Mourning Bride, 
163, 166 ; replies to Jeremy Collier’s 
animadversions on stage, 163 ; Way 
of the World, ib . ; The Judgment 
of Paris, 164 ; his h^th, ib. ; 
manages with Vanbrugh Haymarket 
Theatre,!^. ; appointed Commissioner 
of Wine Licences, ib. ; his Works, 
intimacy with Henrietta, Duchess m 
Marlborough, ib. ; visited by Vol- 
taire, ib. ; Epistle to Lard Cobham, 
ib. ; fotally injured in coach accident, 
ib. ; dies in the Strand, buried in 
Westminster Abbey, ib. ; personal 
appearance health, character, ib. ; 
patron of ubber, 

Cowingshy, Disraeli, iii, 283, iv, 189 
Collision, tv, 292, 294 

Conquest of Grwtada, Dryden, iii, 102, 
104 

Conscience, The Pricke of RoUes, i, 92 
Consolation of Boethius, 1, 49, 51, 53 
Conspiracy of Byron, The, Chapman, 

li) 329 

Constable^ Axchibald, iv, 73 
Constable, Henry, career, ii, 14X ; his 
Diana, X41, X42; contributes to 
Englands Helicon, X4X; friend of 
Sir P. Sidn^, ib.\ his Sonnet on 
Apology for Poetry, ib. 

Constantin and Phiietus, Cowley, iii, 72 
Constantinople, iii. 264 
Constitutional History of En^and, 
Hallam, iv, 176, 178 
Constitutional History of En^and, 
Stubbs, iv, 334 

Coniarini Ffemirg, Disraeli, iv, 187, 
x88 

Content, Greene’s verses on, iii, 145 
CoimrUion of Cintra, Wordsworth, iv, 
44^60 

Convexsation of Jacobean age, ii, 342 
Conversation, Swift on, iii, 247 
Cormrseiiens, Landoris Imaginary, 
iv, 170^ 173, 174 
Conway: Lord, iii, 39 
Cook, G. F., ii. 235 
Cooke, Sir Anthony, ii, 6 
CoepoPs Hill, Denham, iii, 66, X42 
Copenhagen, ii, 227 ; library, i, x6 
Ccmley, Mrs., sister of John Donne, 

A ..... 


De Quincey, iv, zga, 163, 165 
Confagratione Mwtdi, De, T. Burnet, 
iis, X32 

Congham, Noxfolk, il, 367 
^ngleton, Lord, ixi, 216 


Coral Reefs, Daxwin, iv, 299 , 
Cordova, C^phate o( i, 70 
Coriolanus, Shakespeare^ ii, 240^ 242 
246, 248 

Coriolanus, J. Thomson, iii, 275 
Cork, ii, X76 
C<Mrk Stredi iii, 249 
Corneille Kerre, ii, 307, 312, 357, 
iii, 7, 97, xox, 103; jxitxait, 7; 
le cld, tb . ; Rodogune, ib, \ Agisilas, 
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ib , ; BolyeucU^ ib, ; great tragedian, S ; 
lAMenteur^ 157 

Comhill Me^asiniy TJke^ iv, 277, 320 
CornhiH to CairOy Thaickeiay, A 
Jourmy froniy iv, 274 
Cornish Bishop, i, 3^ 

Cornwallis, Sir William, imitations of 
l^n's Essays, ii, 384 
Corombona, Vittoria, ii, 334 
C&ronatvm Pan^yricky l%deii, iii, 
104 

Corpus Chiisti, festival, i, 223, 227, 
230, 236 

Correspondence of Mrs. Carlyle, iv, 
2SS 

Corsair, The, Byron, iv, 114 
Coxyat, Thomas, ii, 384, iv, 169 ; travels 
in France, Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, etc., x4 384 ; described in 
the CrudxtUs, ; travels in Turkey, 
Persia and India, ib. \ death at Surat, 

f^. 

Cosmo de Medici, Home, iv, 196 
Cosimo de Medids, Duke of Tuscany, 
iii, 56 

Cosway, iii, 366 
Cotswolds, ii, 220 
Cottle, J., iv, 44, 159 
Cotton, Charles, m, 43, X42 
Cotton, Dr. Nathaniel, iv, 4 
Cotton, Sir Robert, antiquary, ii, 366, 
388 

Cotton, Sir Robert Bruce, ii, 80 
Cottonian Library, i, 10, 56 
Cottonian MSS., 1, xo, 121 
Council of Trent, Froude, iv, 331 
Count Julian, W. S. Landor, iv, 172 
Counterblast to Tobacco, James VI. 
(I.), ii, 261 

Country Passon, George Herbert, ii, 
^379 . 

Couplet m poetry, m, 142, X47i I 74 f 
270 

Couplet, classical heroic, iii, 66 ; its 
earlie^ use, 67 

Couplet, conventional, iii, 271 
Couplet, Fourteen-syllable, ii, 185 
Couplet, heroic, iii, X74 
Couplets, Boileau^ue-Horatian in, 
iii, 220 

Court, The Bowge cf, Skelton, i, 340 
Court Poems, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, iiii 263 
Court cf Lave, The, 1, 171, 172 
Courtenay, Archbp., i, 212 
Caurtesye, A Bow of, I 122 
Couithope, Professor, i, 84, x8o, 227, 
297, 298, ii, 42 

Cousin Phillis, Mrs. Gaskell, iv, 285, 
286 

Coveil, I^y, ii, ^16 
Covent Garto, in, 145, 263, iv, 135 
Covent Garden Churdi, ii, 16a 
Cooent Garden Journal, The, FSdding, 
3*4 

Covent Garden Theatre, iv, 222 < 

Coventry, ii, 336 

Coventry Mysteries, i, 228, 229, 230, 
232, 235, 237 

Coverdale, Miles, Bp. of Exeter, his 
work on New Testament, i, 333, ii, 


100 ; character, i, 333 ; portrait, with success to Edmund Bnrke, ib , ; 

335 ) ii) 3 ^ friends, ibr, publication of The 

Cowan’s Brid^, iv, 280 Library, tb, \ emihc ViUafie, qual- 

Cowell, Prof E. B., iv, 344 ifies for holy orders, ib,\ curate at 

Cowes Castle, iii, 71 Aldeborough, ibr, chaplain to Duke 

Cowley, Abraham, iii, 82, 95, 97, 152, of Rutland, ib.\ a pluralist, ib,\ 

331 ; birth, 71 ; posthumous son. maniage, dwells at Great Glenham 

ib,\ educated at Westminster, 72; Hall, fJ.; returns to Muston, com- 

Constaniia and Philetus composed plaint by his Bishop, ib, \ publication 

at 12 years, ; at 15 y^rs, Poetical of his Poem, 12 •, and The Parish 

Blossoms, title, 74; d^ication, 75 ; Register, ib,\ I he Boiough,\i^ merit, 

at Tfin. Coll., Cam., 72 ; Sytva, 12, 153 ; Tales in Vhse, 7 'aies oj the 

ib,\ early activity, F^ow of Trin- Hall, 12 \ sale of his copyright, ib.\ 

itv, ib, ; The Guardian, a Comedy, his character, id,; visits Walter Scott, 

ib, ; satire of 7 'he Puritan and the ib, ; dies at Trowbridge, portraits, 

; ejected from Cambridge, xi, 12 ; his style, 10-17; coH" 

goes to Oxford ib, ; flees with Coon temporary position, 30 ; transitional 

to Paris, ib, : journeys on Kii^s effect, 30-32, 37 

business, 74 ; arrested, ib, ; publica- Crabbe, George, the Younger, iv, 12 
tion of The Mistresst ib, ; most popu- Crackanihorp, Anne Cookson, Mrs. 
lar living poet, ib, ; goes to Oxford, Wordsworth, poet's mother, iv, 43 
ib,\ his Plantarwn, ib, ; ll^orks in Cradock, MLss Chailotte, iii, 31 z 
folio with the Davitbiis and Pindaric Cn^eijpttock, iv, 252, 253 
Odes, their coarse metre, ib, ; returned Craik, Sir Henry, ii, 365 
to France, ib,; Restofation Ode, ib.; Cranbrook, ii, 282 
original meml^r of Royal Society, Cranford, Mrs. Gaskell, iv, 284, 286, 
ib, ; his Adveauement of Philosophy, 287-8 

74, 98; and Discourse on Covet n- Cranmer, Archbishop, and Prayer Book, 
meni of Oliver Crunwell, 74; Charles i, 206, 218, 220, 242, 333, li. I, lO^ 

II. 's mgradtade, ib, ; retires from lox, X03, ; autograph letter, i, 

Court, ib,; to Chertsey, t^.; his fnends, 337 ; portrait, 336 

ib, ; death, 75 ; burial in Westminster Ciamaw, Richard, his lyrics, iii, 61 ; 
Abbey, ib, ; character, ib. ; Essays, convert to Catholicism, ib, ; son of a 
ib, ; ^egy on Mr. Crashaw, ib, ; Puritan divine, ib, ; orphan, ib, ; 

De^tory verses, ibr, intellect and at Charterhouse, (A; and Cambridge, 
peculation, 96; irr^nlar in style, ib, ; enters Romish Church, ib, ; fled 
1x5 to Paris, ib,; his Steps to the Temple, 

Cowper, Ashlqr, iv, 4 61-^ ; Delights of the Muses, 63 ; 

Cowper, William, parentage, birth, edu- befriended bv Cowley, ib, ; private 

cation, iv, 3 ; studies la\^4 ; father's secretary to Cardinal Pallolta, ib, \ 

death, ib, ; appointed Clerk in the exposes vice, ib, ; takes sanctuary 

Houseoflxird^ fA; becomes insane, at Loretto, ib,; mysterious death, 

his Sc^hics, recovers sanity and lA; his splendid verse, lA 
enters Unwin flunily, ib. ; resides at Crashaw, Rev. William, iii, 6x 
Olney, ib. ; assists Newton with Oln^ Crawskaw, On Death if Air,, Cowley, 
Hymns, 5 ; his fits of insanity, 5, 6 ; iii, 75-6 
love of animals, 5 ; his publication Crayfish, 7 'he, Huxley, iv, 342 
of Antithelyphihora l^ms. Table Cremllon fils, iii, 327 
7 'ttlk, fohn Gilpin, 7 he Task, and Creighton, Bishop, ii, 66 
Homer, ib, ; his fHends Lady Aus- Crell, Polish Secretary, iii, xSp 
ten, Mrs. Unwin, I^uiy Hesketh, sA; Cresseid, 7 'heTstamentof, ifenryson, 
removes to Norfolk, 6 ; death arid i, 

burial at Dereham, ib, ; his Letters, Cressi^ Shakespeare’s, ii, 230, 243 
ib, ; specimens of his verse, 6-10 ; Crewkeme, iv, 35, 43 
residence at Weston, 4 , 7 ; per- Cricket oh the Hearth, 7 'he, Dickens, 
traits, 3, 5 ; his summer-house, 8 ; iv, 237 
his contemporary position, 30 ; ttan- Crimean War, iv, 304 
sitional sgrle, 30-32, 37 Cripplegate, St. Giles’, ii. 71 

CawpePs Grave, Mrs. Browning, iv, Crist, The, Cynewulf, j, 27, 29, 32 
2x7 Critic, the rntmem, iii, 178 

Cox, Margaret, see Ruridn’s mother, iv, Critic, Sheridan’s 7 be, iii, 372 
290 Criticism, Pope’s Essay on, iii, X90, 

Coj^ William, rv, 177 192, X96, 2or 

Coxhoe Hall, iv, 2x3 Criticism, classical, iii. X71 

Coxwotd Churc^ iii, 3x8, 3x9 Criticism in Eighteenth Century, iii, 

Coysevox, A., iii, 209 178, 33X 

Crabbe, George, iv, 2, 3 ; birth at Aide- Criticism, literary, iii, 97, 174, X 75 , 183, 
borough, xo; childhood, ii ; early iv, 97, 98, 154, 357, 367-372 
strufigles, ib,; anonymous satire Ct och t Castle, iv, 

inebriety, A; goes to Z^ndon, issues Croft, Mrs,, i, 329 
The Candidate, ib,; in distress pleads Creme, Old, iii, 301 
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Cromwell, Oliver, iii, 74, 80, 109, 119 , 1 

154 

Cromwellf Ufe and Letters of Oliver ^ 
T. Carlyle, iv, 250, 254 
Cromveli^ Arnold, iv, 308 
Crooiwellt Dryden's Heroic Stansas on 
Oliver^ iii, 104 

Cromwellj Cowley’s Discourse concern- 
ing the Govemnuiit of Oliver^ iii, 7 
Cromwell, Henry, iii, 196 
Cromwell, Thomas, i, 322, 333 ; letter 
to, 337, ii, 162 ; and the Bible, 100 
Cross, Mr. J. W., iv, 317 
Cross, Mrs., see George Eliot 
Cross at Whitby, i, 35 
Croslhwaite, iv, 61 

Crown of fVi/d OUveSy Ruskin’s, The^ 
iv, 292 

Crowne, John, iii, 102 ; bom in Nova 
Scotia, 1 10; comes to England, brings 
out Juliana^ iK ; adopts the stage 
as a profession, ib, ; at enmity with 
Earl of Rochester, ib , ; protected by 
King, ib. ; Sir Courtly Nice, ib. ; 
burial, ib, 

Croydon, iii, 156 
Cruilities^ T. Coryat, ii, 384 
Cruikshank, George, iii, 325, 326, iv, 
103, 23 S» 239. 246 
Crusades, 1, 106 

Cuckoo and the Hightingcde^ Thefx^ l*jl ; 

Clanvowe’s, X72 
Cuckoo Song, i, 122, 126 
Cud worth, Ralph, his True Intdlectual 
System of the Universe^ iii, 86, X32 
CuleXy ii, X29 

Cultivation of Elizabethan gentry, ii, 
3-4 

Culture md Amrekyy M. Arnold, iv, 
310 , * 

Cumberland, see Mountains 
Cumberland, i, 275, iii, 94 
Cumberland, Ridtu^ridiculed^ Sheri- 
dan in School for Semicily hi, 373 » 
birth and connections, ib, ,* his play 
of The West Jndiany ib , ; Secretary 
to the Board of Trade, dies at 
Tunbridge Wells, buried in West- 


minster Abbev, lA 
Cunliflfe, Mr., if, 190 
Cu^y They Tennyson, iv, 206 
Cupid CnMedy Stanly, iii, 94 
Ctm^s Kmn^y Bmmont and 

Cui^that chew, tut not Inebriate, iv, 8 
Cura JPastoraliSy i, 49 
Curiosities of Utmturoy D’lsraeli, iv, 
100 . ^ 

Currie, Dr. James, tv, 63 
Cursor Mundi, i, 91, 92 
Curtain, theatre, ii, X69 
Custom House, iii, 364 
CJyclicpoets, i, 300 

CifoMne, Shakespre, u, 235, 240, 

Cynewulf, i, x8, 25, 27, 29, 30, 31, 32, 
66, 70, X2r, 205 

(^hiat The LadyoftheSea, Ralei^ 

possible lines, ii, 61 
Cynihitis Revelsy B. Jonson, ii, 34 


Cypress Grove, They Drummond ofi 
Hawthomden, ii, 297 
Cyrus, see Garden of 

Dactylic efiects of kiiton, m, 14 

Daily Courant, iii, 223 
Daily Neivs, The, iv, 238 
Daisy, The, Tennyson, iv, 204, 208 
Dalton, near Rotherham, i, 92 
Damon and Pythias, R. Edwards, ii, 
167 

Danby, Earl of, iii, 29 
Dance of the Seven Deadly Sins, Dun- 
bar, 1, 362 

Danelagli, Mercian, i, 72, 73, 79, 87 
Danes, p^m on, i, 65 
Danes, the, i, 47 i 72 
Daniel Deronda, George Eliot, iv, 3x4, 

317 

Daniel, Samuel 11,261, 263,264,265-267, 
269, 307 ; birthplace, parentage, and 
education, 265 ; A Worthy Tract of 
Paulus Jovius. ib,\ first sonnets 
published in Sidney’s Astrophel and 
Stella, ib . ; Delia and The Complaint 
of Rosamond, ib. $ Cleopatray ib . ; 
The First Four Books cf the Civil 
Wars, ib . ; MusophUus, io . ; A Letter 
from Octavia, tb . ; Collected Works, 
ib. ; tutor to Earl of Pembroke and 
Anne Clifford, ib . ; Panegyric, ib. ; 
dramatic wnsor, lAj Histojy of 
Rnpfand, 266 ; death at Beckington 
and monument in Beckington Church, 
ib, ; eulogized by Coleridge, ib. \ spe- 
cimen, lb. ; controversy as to the 
custom of rhyme, ii, 384 
Danish invasion, i, 39, (the second, 62), 
60, 70, 122 
Danish words, i, 59 
Dante, i,^ 100, 121 140, 141, 144, 
x68, x8&, 2(w, 24*. 2SX, 347, 352, 
ii, X 3 X, X91, ui, X2, 8x, 2x0 
Dakte, Introdmtym io the Stuefy ofy 
Symonds, iv, 361 
Dante, Boyish, i, 96 
Dantey Byron’s 7 he Prtffhecyofy iv, xx6 
Daphmiday Spenser, ii, X 25 
DArblay, General, iv, 89 


D'Arblav, see Burney, Frances 
Dares Phrygiiis, i, 107 
Damley, Lord, ii, 260 


Dartin0on, iv, 330 

Darwin, Charles, iii, 128, iv, 298-302, 
3361 367, 368; birth, femily, education, 
299 ; infiuenoed by Re^. J. S. Hens- 
low, ; scientific voydge in south- 
ern hemisphere, t'A; A NahmHsts 
Voyage Found the Wcrldy iK ; 
Secr^ary to Geolodc^ Society, ib . ; 
monies his cousin, miss Wed^ood, 
ib. ; (Tronic ill-health, ih. ; settles 
at Down House, Orpington, ib . ; 
studies Malthus, ib. \ natural selec 
tion, ib., 300 J Coral Reefs, Origin of 
Species, tb. \ consults Dr. Hooker, 
U . ; Vokome Islands, ib , ; Geological 
Observodions on Soulh America, ib. ; 
Fertilisalion of Orchids, 300^ 302; 
Variation of Animals and Plants, 
ib . ; Descent of Mom, ib . ; Sxpression 
of the Rmomns, 300; Inseetiourous 


PUmts, ib. ; The Formation of Ve^ 
table Mould by Earthworms, w . ; 
death, ib. ; burial in Westminster 
Abbey ib. ; a valetudinarian, ib. ; 
character, 302 ; scientific position, 
298-9 ; style, 302 j portrait, 300 
Darwin, Erasmus, grandfather of 
Charles, ii, S 4 i ui> * 7 $. iv, 3 *- 33 i 
2^ ; scientific visions in verse, 32 ; 
his birth, education, ib. ; physicum 
and philanthropist at Lichfield ib, ; 
marriage, ib, 7 he Loves of the 

Plants, ib . ; Economy of Vegetation, 
The Botanic Gordon, 32-33; prose 
works, Zoonmia, Phytologia, Female 
Education in Boarding .Schools, 32 ; 
his poem, The Temple of Nature, 33 ; 
death, ib. ; style and character, ut. ; 
portrait, 32 

Darwin, Roliert Waring, iv, 299 
Darwin, Mrs. Susannah, iv, 299 
Darwin, Mis., nie Wedgwood, iv, 299 
Darwinian theoiy of natural selection, 
iv, 341, 342 

Dated English documents, first, i, 89 
D’Aubigne, ii, 292 

Dtntghter of Lebanon, Dc Quinoey, iv, 

x^ 

Davenant, John, iii, 70 
Davenanl, Sir William, ii, 363, iii, 21, 
66, 70^71 • birth at Oxford, 70 5 
Slmkesp^ tradition, ib. ; ^uca- 
tign, Ode at xx years of a^, page 
to Duchess of Richmond, ib., aim to 
Fulke Greville, his play of A&ovine, 
Poet Laureate in succession to Ben 
Tonson, *, fled to France, ib. ; 
knightM during siege of Gloucester, 
ib. ; became Roman Catholic, 71 ; 
with Lord jermyn in Louvre, ib. \ 
poem of Gondibert, ib. ; captured and 
imprisoned in Cowes Castle, ib. ; 
Milton pleads for his life, ib. ; he 
pleads tor Milton, ’80; led public 
opinion towards drama, 71 ; Ranted 
theatrical patent by Charles II., ib., 
100 ; suGC^ 71 ; death, burial in 
Westminster Abb^, ib. ; personal 
disfigurement, ib. ; specimen of song, 
ib. J letter to Prince Rupert, 79 ; re- 
vives theatrical performance^ 96, 100; 
his of Rhodes, xoo 
David and Bethsabe, Peele, ii. 184 
David Copperfield, Dickens, iv, 238, 
242 

David Simple, Sarah Fielding, iii, 316 
Davideisy Cowley, iii, 74 
Davies, Archdeacon, ii, 197 
Davies the bookseller, iii, 338 
Davos Platz, iv, 361, 362 
Davy, Sir Humphry, iv, 59, 61 
Da^s, John, flitber of the poet, ii, 
267 

Davys, Sir John, ii, 264, 267, 268 ; 
birth, parentage, and educadom 267 ; 
Gulling Sonnet), ib . ; Orehestra, 
disbarred, ib. ; Nosce Teipsum, ib., 
268 ; to Astroea, ib, ; Soli- 

citor-General for Ireland, ib. ; nom- 
inated Lord Chief Justice, ib, $ death, 
ib. ; specimen, ib. 

Day, John, birtb and education, ii, 
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*74« 3iOi 350 i achw-playwright, a. ; | 
Tkt Blind B^pr of Bethnal Grun, 
ib , ; BarliamnU of BeeSj ^9, 350; 
Isle of Gulls^ id. ; death, id,; style, 
349 ; specimen, 350 ' 

Day, Thomas, iv, 93 
DafsRide^ Lever, iv, 245 
Death, Sir W. Raleigh on, ii, 57 
Death of (Enene^ Tennyson, iv, 206, 304 
Deaths Jest-Book^ Beddoes, iv, 195 
Decameron, Boccaccio, i, 137, 149, 150, 

171, 239 

De Attgmeniis Scmtianm, Lord Bacon, 
ii, 16, 20 

Debts, A New We^ to Pay Old, Mas- 
singer, ii, 353, 354, 355 
Decai^Uabics, u, 125 
Deoembrio, Pier Candido, i, 2^ 

De Cm, Hobbes, iii, 55 ; its title-page, 

56 

Declamation, ii, 307 
De Domino Civili, W^liffg i, 210 
De Domino Dtviho, Wydiro, i, 210 
Defeat of the Bad Angel, i, 23 
Defence of Poetry, see Poe^ 

Defence of Rhyme, S. Daniel, ii, 384 
Dd&nd, Madame du, iii, 367 
Defoe, Daniel, iii, 176, 304 j early years 
“a hackney author,” 252 ; helped to 
create a style for common use, ib . ; 
when near sucty inaugurates a new 
school of Enghdk ib, ; his 

immortal romance, Rebiuson Crusoe, 
253, 255 ; idea m marooned sailor 
used Ly Marivaux in 1713 ) 253 
Robinson Crusoe an invent on, 250 
its European &me, French dimples, 
253 ; son of a Northampton butcher 
named Foe, id,; intended for 
dissenting ministry, 254 ; in busi- 
ness by Comhill, id, ; Government 
appointment, id, ; various ventures, 
his Occasional Corformity, ib, ; 
adopts surname of Diefoe, id, ; his 
satire in verse, The True-Born 
Englishman, ib , ; Shortest Way with 
the Dissenters, ib, ; disgracea and 
pilloried, ib, ; in Newgate and pub- 
lishes The Review, ib, ; his journal- 
istic labours, 255; TheAppariHmof 
Mrs, Veal, ib , ; Mr, Duncan Camf- 
dell, Captain Sii^leton, and Memoirs 
of a Cavalier, id, ; his later novels, 
MoU Flanders, 7 he Plofiue Year, and 
Colonel Jack, id,; Roxana, id. 
Complete English Tradesman, id. 
their lucrative resnl^ 256 ; retires to 
Newington, id,; his di^frace, 1^. ; 
fiundy, ib, ; dies in Moonelds tb. ; 
extract from Cntsoe ^6-58 

Dfomud Tranfttrmed, The, ^nron, 

IV, 1 16 

Deists, iii, 184, 236, 250, 34^,347-8*3^* 
Dekker, Thomas, ii, 188, 230, 3x0, 

sy, 330-1,^334, 346, 34% 358, 

381-2; early comedies of The 
Shoemakers Holiday, 330 ; OM For* 
tunatus, id., 331. 332; The Honest 
Whore, 330; The Vimu Martyr, 
ib, ; Roaring Girle, with Middleton, 1 


Old Poriunatus, The Honest Whore, 
SaHromaslix, The Virgin Martyr, 
382 ; associated with Massinger, Ford, 
and Rowley ib, ; prose pamphlets : 
7 'he Bachelors Hauqtut, The Seven 
Deadly Sins of Loudon, News Jrom 
Hell, Laruhoin and Landidight, The 
Gulfs hornbook, id, ; Jests to make 
you Merry, id. ; specimen, ib, 

Delany, Mrs., iii, 243, v, 89 
De Laudtbus Lignm Anglur, i, 250 
Delia, S. Daniel, ii, 261, 263, 265, 266, 
267 

Delight in Disorder, Herrick, iii, 60 
Delight of the Musts, Crashaw, iii, 60 
Ddmour, Lytton, iv, 185 
Deluge, The, Burnet’s view, iii, 133 
Deme^er and other Poems, Tennyson, iv, 
206 

Dmon Laver, The, ii, 150 
Demonology, James VI., (I.), ii, 261 
Demosthenes, Wilson’s translations, i, 

329 

Dendrolo^, or Dodonds Grove, 
Howell, iii, 46 

Denham, Sir John, iii, 7C-77 ; birth 
and linea^, 76; enters Lincoln’s 
Inn, ib.; m^pation, id.; Governor of 
Farnham C&tle, id. ; unexpected 
issue of The Sophy and CiopeTs 
Bill, id,; its title-page, 77 ; Royalist 
in Civil War, ib,\ Pdikh mission for 
Charles IL, 1^.; estates conBscated, 
riielterra by Earl of Pembroke, 
id,; knighted at Restoration, ib, 
S*urveyor-Geneial of Works, 76,* 
tempmaiy loss of reason, id, ; dies in 
Whitehall, 77, buried in Poets’ 
Com^ ib,\ his lines on current of 
the Thames an afterthought, id, 
^le op^ new period of verse, ib, 
its diy vigour, 96 ; use of couplet, J42 
Denis Dveoal, T&ckeray, iv, 377 
Dennis, John, iii, ly^, 181-2, 197, 
226, 250, iv, 370 j birth, educa- 
tion, travel^ l8l ; Ode to the 
King, his MiscFlcmies, his intimates, 
temper, high merit as a critic oif 
poetry, ib, ; as a reviewer, 178 ; 
advice of Lord Hali&x, 181 ; brow- 
beats Alexander Pope, id,; and 
severely satirized, 182 ,* his Appms and 
Vfginia, id,; poverty and death, id, ; 
Deor, see Lament, i, 8 
d’Epbay, Madame, iii, 350 
De Troj^tatibus Rerum, i, 203 
Deptford, ii, 172, iii, 116 
De Quincey, Thomas, iv, 77, 162-166, 
370 ; bir& near Manch^ter, 162 ; 
puents, at Bath Grammar &hool, 
accident and illness, id, ; education, 
ib, ; intervieurs Geoige III., id,; 
his wanderings, id., 

i^3t 165 ; at Worcester College, 
Onord, 162; takes laudanum, id,; in 
Lake counby, 163; his litemy 
friends, id,; becomes an opium-eater, 
id, ; marriage, id. ; cm staff of 
London Mogamne, id, ; his novel 
Walladmor, id,; writes for Black- 
wood and Tail’s Magazine, id,; his 
novel of Klosterhmm, ib.; lives in 


Edinburgh, id, ; fiunily bereavement^ 
id, ; house at Lasswade, 164 ; his 
Collected Works, id,; died in Edin- 
burgh, his person and eccentricity, 
id, ; his Davght. r 0/ Lebanon, ib , ; 
extracts from works, 165-6; his 
style, z6z, 162 ; portrait, 101, 163 
De Quincey, Mrs. Thomas, iv, 163 


DeAy, iv, 32, 93, 337 
Derl^. Z4th Earl of, iv, 245 
De rebus a segestis, Giraldus, i, 132 
De Regimine Ihdndpwn, Iloccleve, i, 

Demiam, iv, 6 

De SapiesiHa Veterum, Lord Bacon, ii, 
12, 22 

Descartes, R. R. C., iii, 5^ 

Descent ef Man, Darwin, iv, 299, 300 
Descriptive Sketches, Vi otiismcsfAi, iv, 43 
Desdemona, ii, 235 

Deserted Village, 0 , Goldsmith, iii, 

^,Ub« 7 ,iii.t 89 
De Soto’s travels, ii, 84 
De spiritalis historia gesHs, i, 59 
Deroortes, P., ii, 261, 276 
de vere, Aubrey, iv, 46 
De Vere, Edwai^, Earl of Oxford, ii, 
X46-147 ; reputation, 147 ; hispid 
PondDesiie, ib ; portrait, ib, 

De Vere Garden^, iv, 2 gj 
Devereux, Penelc^, ii, 42 
Devereux, Lytton, iv, 185 
Devil Tavern, ii, 31a 
Devil’s darn legend, i, 14 
Dotnfs Inquest, Dunbar, i, 362 
Devits Law-Case, J. Webster, ii, 334 
Levil is an Ass, The, B. Jonson, ii, 3x6 
Devonriiiie, Duke oz, ii, 225 
Devonriiire, Earls of, iii, 55, 169 
Devonshire Terrace, iv, 24X 
De Witt, Johannes, ii, 169 
Deyverivin, M., Hi, 356, 357 
Dial of Primes, Guevara, translated by 
North, ii, 91, Z03 
Dialect of MidlandL i, 130 
Dialects, early provinaal, i, 84, 85 
Dialects of Anglo-Saxon, i, 73 
Dialectical peculiariti^ i, 94 
Dia agues, Gregory, i, ^ 

Diana, H. Cobble, li, 141, 142 
Diema Enamorada tf George of Monte- 
mayor, ii, 141, X07, 203 
Diary of D’Arblay, iv, 89 
Diary of Elias Asnmole, iii, 88 
Diary of J. Evelyn, iii, 116-17 
Diary, P. Henslowc, ii, 350 
Dion, S. Bwm, Hi, 133. » 38 , 139 ,, 
Dickens, Charles, lii, 323, Sv, 188, 
2 j 4 -a 43 . »n< * 5^1 »S. 313 ij*^**. 
birth, lives at Landport, Chatham, 
and Camden Town, iy. 336 ; earliest 
yearn, ib,; on staff of Morning 
Chronicle, id, ; his Sketches by Boe, 
237; Piekwiek Papers, id , ; popuUu^ 
ity, ib , ; Oliver fwist, id. ; N&holas 
Jvtchltly, id,, 240-242 ; visits Broad- 
stairs, 237: Master Humphntfs 
Clock, id, iOld CurMty Shop, il ; 
Barnoby Rudgt, id, ; in Edinburgh, 
id, ; visits United States and Canada, 
id , ; Ameriem Notes, id , ; Martin 
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CAuatUunf, id . ; his Christinas Books, 
* 37 » 233 ; A Christmas Carols 237 ; 
TI16 Cricket m the Hearth^ 237, 238 ; 
The Battle of Lift , 237 ; The Hawve i 
Man, ih. ; in South uf Europe, 238 ; 
Pictures from Italy, ib. ; starts 
The Dtily Netvs, ib. ; travels, ib. ; 
Domfiey ami Sou, ib. ; David Copper^ 
field, 2^8, 242-3 ; Bleak House, 2j8 ; 
his periodical Household bVords, sb . ; 
amateur dramatics, ib. ; at Boulogne, 
ib. Hard Times, ib. ; public 
readings, ib., 239, 240; Little 
Donrit, ib . ; needs rest, settles at 
Gadshill, ib., 240, 245 ; A Tale of 
Tm Cities, 238 ; Great Expectations, 
ib . ; All the Year Round, 239 ; Our 
Mutual Friend, 2tp ; severe illn^ 
ib, ; in railway accident, ib. ; reading 
tour in United States, ib. ; declining 
strength, ib. ; Mystery of Edwin 
Drootl. ib. ; death, ib. ; burial in 
Westminster Abb^, ib. ; person, 
habits and temperament, ib. ; style, 
234*236 ; specimens, 240-243 ; ^r- 
trait^ 234, 236, 242 ; his disciple 
Collins, 248 
Dickenson, Tohn, ii, 97 
Dic/es, see IMiilosopliers 
Diction, stand.ird of English, i, 130 
Dictionary, Johnson’s Plan of a, iii, 333 
Dictionary, Johnson's, iii, 330, 333 
Dictys Crelensis, i, 107 
Diderot, iii, 328, 380 
Dido, Marlowe and Nash, ii, 98, X72 
Dietla, R. Linche, ii, 263 
Uigby Mysteries, L 230 
Digges, Leonanl, li, 255 
Di^ti, Carlo, iii, x6 
Discipline, M, Hrunton, iv, 178. 179 
Discontented Colonel, Suckling, iii, 25 
Discourse of Poesy, Ben Jonsooj ii, 384 
Discourse, Sir J. Reynolds, iii, 379 ; 
extract, 379*380 

Discemes Addressed to Mixed Conpye’ 
iialionst Newman, iv, 267 
Discovery of a Hew World, The, 
Wilkins,;., iii,^ 

Disowned, Lytton, iv, 185 
Dispensan, r/^,Sir S.Garth,iii, 176, X79 
Disraeli &nlamin, EarlofB^nsfield, 
iv, x8^ 187-190, X99; Vivian Grty, 
184, x88 ; PpanilkL/xioninHeetven, 
The Youn:t Duke, 188; Contarini 
Fleotini, 187, x88; Alrw, x88; 
The Revoluiieneay Epte, ib . ; 
Venetia, 187, 188; Henrietta Temple, 
x88, X^: Conchy, X89; SfHl, 
ib.; Tancred, \%7, X89; Leimr, 
189 ; End^mion, ib, 

Disraeli, Isaac, i, 339, iv, x88; his 
descent, xox ; educate at Amstetdam, 
ib. : hii Curiosities LUeratm, 
xoo, xox 

Disraeli, Mrs. Isaac (Maria Basevi, 
iv, x88 
Dili, i, 338 

Dissensms in Athens and Rome, 
Swifi;*i Discourse m the, iii, 24X 
Dissexxten, iii, $7 

Dissentm, TkfMa Shortest Wav wUh 
i 4 s,ia, 8 S 4 

VOL, IV, 


Distichs, lii, 69 
Divina Commedia, i, 107 
Dwine Comet ly, Dante in, 81 
Divine Epigiams, Cnishaw, lii, 61 
Diviue ]\x\miixo{ Norwich, i, 203 
Difijie Weeks ami lioth, Du Bartas, 
ii, 298, 306 

Divorce of Catharine of Arra^on, 
troude, iv, 331 
Dobell, Mr. Bertram, iii, 344 
Dobson, Mr. Austin, lii, iv, 231 ; vol 
iv, 19s 

Doctor, The, Southey, iv, 60 
Doctors’ Commonb, iv, 236 
Dr.Jekvll and Mr. Hyde, Stevenson, 
iv, 352 

Doctrinal of Sapience, The, Caxton, i, 
270 

Dod, John, iu, 86 
Dodington, Bubb, iii, 274 
Dodoen’s Pemptades, ii, 86 
Dodsley, iii, 287 

Dooibey and Son, Dickens, iv, 238 
Doncaster, liord, ii, 295 
Duni’s Moral Philosophy, ii, 103 
Don Carlos, Otway, lii, xxi 
Don Juan, Byron, iv, xil, 1x2, Il6, 
1 17 ; extract, 1x9 
Don Quixote, iii, 145, 325 
Dots Simonides, Rich, ii, 97 
Donne, Ann, afterwards Mrs. Cowper, 

iv, 3 

Donne, Heniy, ii, 293 
Donne, John, ii, 272, 290-296, 364, 
3^, iii, 10, X9, 21,, 23, 28,42, 43, 
58, 65, 124 , JWO, IV, 305; birth- 
pl^e and &milv, ii, 292; religion 
and education, m, 293 ; first essays 
satirical, 272, 273, 393 ; with the Earl 
of Essex in Cadiz ex^ition, 293 ; visits 
to the Azores, S]^n and Ituy, ib. ; 
The Storm and The Calm, ib. ; secre- 
tary to Sir T. Egerton, ib.; secret 
marriage vrith Anne More, ib.; im- 
prisoned in the Fleet, ib.; ThePre^ 
press of the Seed, 2^ ; settled at 
Mitcham, ; associate with Morton, 
afterwards Bishop of Durham, ib.j 
reftised to take orders, ib,; Bia- 
thmatos, ib., 295; Pseudo- Martyr, 
295 ; Ignatius, his Conelaive, ib. ; 
Hoh Sonnets, ib. ; patronized by Sir 
Robert Drury, ib.\ Anatomy of the 
World, An, ib. ; finally induced by 
the King to take orders, ib. ; Reader 
to Pencnezs of Lincoln’s Inn, 295 ; 
with Lord Doncaster in Germany, 
ib. ; Dean of St. Paul's, 1 A ; Poems, 
ib.; Sermons, ib.; Letters, ib.; death 
and burial at Si Paul’s, ih.; portrait, 
292; statue, 295; style, 291, 292; 
specimens, 273, 294, 295, 2^ j Life 
w Xzaak Walton, X05 ; afi^ed by 
Ikmel’s Delia, 263; as prose- 
writer and religious orator, 374- 
377; Biathanatos, 374, 377 J us, 
his Conclave, 375 ; Sermons, ib. ; his 
preaching desmbed by Isaak Walton, 
ib. ; Second Prebena Sermon, 376 ; 
Funeral Sermon for Sir William 
Cockayne, spemmens of his prose 
and oratory, ib., 377 ; portrait, 374 


Dora, Tennyson, iv, 204 
Duier, Edmund, ii, 351 
D’Orssay, Count, iv, iii 
Durbet, Charles SackviUe, 6th Earl 
of. lii, 23, 105, 143, 156, 208, 209, 
210 

Dorset, Countess, iv, 116 
Dorset^ire, i, 87 
Douai, iv, 176 

Double Dealer, Congreve, iii, 163 
Douglas Banner, i, 307 
Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld, Gavin, i, 
27Si 296, 362 ; translator of Vir^, 
jErteid, 363 ; its title-page, w. ; 
good descriptive poet, ib. ; his 
good and ill fortunes, ib. ; his ire 
at CaxLon’s Virgil, tb. ; examples 
uf Douglas’ tran^tion, 364 
Douglas, Catherine, i, 287 
Dove Cottage, iv, 51 
Dowden, Prof., ii, 207, 219, 220, 224, 
226, 236 

Dowland’s Music Book, ii, 6x 
Dowlond, John, ii, 375 
Down Hall, Essex, iii, 209, axx 
Down House, Orpington, iv, 299 
Doyle, Richard, iv, 273 
Drama, The, its rise, 11, I54r-x68 
at end of sixteenth century, ii, 

307 

Decay of the, iii, 5-7, 8 

English, its desuetude, ii, 350 

— extmguished, ii, 363 

— heroic, iii, xox, X02 

— non-Snakespearean, ii, 310 

— religious, i, 220 

restored, ii, 363 

Revival of, hi, 99 

Dramatic composition, Jacobean, ii, 
309 

Dramatic entertainments in London, 
iii, 71 

Dramatic Poesy, An Essay of, Dryden, 
iii, xox 

Dramatic Poets, C. Lamb’s Syacimms 
of En^ish, iv, 134 
Dramatb Persona, iv, 306 
Dramatist, mediseval, i, 233 

Dmpier, Mn., ai, 319 „ ... 

DrapiePs Letters, The, Swift, ui, 243 
Drawing, The Elements of, Ruskin, iv, 

Dragon, ^l^ichael, ii, X42, 254,255, 269- 
272, 284, 301; birthplace, 270; early 
patrons, d. ; The Harmony of the 
Church, ib . ; Idea, TheShephirds Gar- 
land, ib . ; Ideds Mirror, tb . ; Matilda, 
ib. ; Endimion and Phxbe, ib. ; 
Mortimeriados, or 7 'he Barons^ War, 
ib. ; Horaces Hmical Etistles, ih . ; 
Gratulatory Poem, ib . ; ill recdved 
by James Vl. (I.), ih , ; Poems, Lyric 
mi Pastoral, ib. ; Poly-Olbion, ib., 
260 ; Battle of Agincourt, ib., 271 ; 
Nmphida, or the Court of Faery, 
ib . ; 7 he of Cynthia, ib. ; fw 

Shepherds Sirerta, ib. ; The Moon 
Calf, ib. ; 7 'he Mused Elysium^ ib . ; 
death, and burial in Westmmster 
Abbey, ib . ; portrait, 268 ; style. 269, 
afiected by Daniel’s Delia; spemmexi, 
27 1 

2 D 
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Draytan-Beancbamp, ii, 30 
Dnam tfOerontius^ Newman, iv, 267 
Dr^am cf the Holy JRood, The, i, 25, 
28, 30. 

Dream land, C G. Rossetti, iv, 

351 

Dream, The, Byzon, iv, 115 
Dream cf Rhenabmy, i, I17 
Drern, The, Sir D. !^dsay, i, 365 
Drinks of the world, Howell on, iii, ^ 
Dn^heda, Dowager Countess of, iii, 
162 

Dromore, Bp, of, J. Taylor, iii, 39 
Druzy, Dr., iv., 113 
Druzy Lane Theatre, iii, 100, k6i, 163, 
168, 169, 233, 333. 37*. w, 182, 
223 

Drury, Sir Robert, ii, 394 
Dryliuigh Abbey, iv^ i8o 
Dxyden, Erasmus, in, X03, 104 
Dzyden, John, i, 171, 172, z8i, 271, 
ii, 126, 174. 31a, 316, iii, 7» 66, 78, 80, 
83, 9S, 101-106, 1 15, 176, 186, 190, 
191, 193, 320 , 22s, iv, 10, 32, 60, 
77, 109, in, 1J3, 305, 367 ; iii, his 
models, lox ; Corneille studies, loi ; 
Essay ofDramaiic Toesy, xoi ; Con- 
guest of Grttnada, X02, X04 ; 1 ^ All 
in Love, 102 ; his pr&tory Essa^, 
103, X15, 133; portrait, 103: his 
effect on literature, X03 ; birth and 
puent^e, X03 ; education, Z04 ; at 
Cambridy^e, X04 ; early verse, EUgv 
on Lard Hasihigs, 104$ fathers 
death, X04 ; in Inndon, clerk to his 
cousin, Sir G. PiclKting, 104 ;j 
Herek Steams on Cromwell, 104 ; 
little known of early life, X04 ; marri- 
age to La(k Elizatieth Howrurd, X04 ; 
resides at Charlton, X04 ; adopts pro- 
fession of playwright 104; The 
Wild Galmt, The Rival Ladies, 
Annus MireAilis, 104, X08; Poet 
Laureate, 104; house in Gerrard 
Street, Soho, X05 ; social life, X03 ; 
obnoxious to Rochester, oowarmy 
treatment, X05; his late literazy 
development, 105 ; his Absalom and 
AchUophel, 105, X47, X48-9 ; Collec- 
tor of Customs, X05 ; Thmlogical 
controvert, his ReU^ LaiH, X05, 
X50 ; the Mind and ine Panther, Z05, 
157; conversion to Roman 
Catholidsm, 105 ; deprived of 
Laureateship by William III., 105 ; 
activity of nis pen, 105, xo6; fie- 
friendM 1 ^ Lord Dorset, X05 ; trans- 
lation of Latin classics, 105; ode 
to St Cedlia*s Dajy, 106, 151-2; 
Fables, 106 ; To Memory of Mr, 
Oldham, quoted, 156 ; admiration of 
Latin poets, X57 ; his MacRlechnac, 
147, ^149 ; his Sarire, 147 ; example 
of Ijrzi^ style in Ode to Anne 
Killuprew, 151 ; influence in Verse 
^'tiog, 157; place in English 
poetry, 157; his later style, 157; 
meets Congreve, 163; assisted by 
Congreve m Juvenal and Parsius, 
163 ; intimate with Southerne, 169 ; 
collaborates with N, Lee in tf 


I Guise, 114; and modem style, 116, 
174; influenced l^ Tillotson, 118; 
latmess of his zenith, 142 ; feiling 
httlth, 106 ; death in Gerrard Street, 
burial in Westminster secured by 
Garth, 106, X79; personali^, 106; 
Facsimile of Letter to Lord Ilali&x, 

107 

Drydeds Works, Scott’s edition, iv, 72 
Dry Sticks, W. S. Landor, iv, X73 
Drummond, Sir John, fether of £^m- 
mond of Hawthomden, ii, 297 
Drummond of Hawthomden, William, 
u, 276, 297, 298, 314, 316; birth- 1 
place, family and education, 297; 
travels in France, ib, ; elegy on the I 
death of Prince Henry, ib , ; Poems , ! 
ib, ; Perth Feasting ; visited by Ben 
JoQSon, ib, ; Flowers of Sion, ib, ; 
The Cypress Grove, ib, ; matinage, 
ib, ; death, ib, ; portrait, 296 ; st^e, 
297 ; specimens, 297, 2^ 

Du Bartas, ii, 4, 54, SS» 261, 292, 296, 
306, iii, 95 

Du BelWs poems, ii, xxo, 129, 263 
Dublin, ii, 360, iii, 76, 2x6, 2x8, 239, 
37 X, iv, 78, 126, 149, 182, 217. 2 x 8 
— Trinity College, ui, x62, 168, 169, 
2x6, 239. 240, 260, 342, iv, 78, X49, 
182, 245 

Dublin University Magasdne, iv, 245 
Dublin, Whyte’s grammar sdiool, iv, 

llSess, Booh of the, Chaucer, i, X42, 
X43, X 44 i 169, X90 

Duchess of Malfy, J. Webster, ii, 333, 
334 335 i 2x9 

Duchess de la VallUre, Lord Lytton, 
iv, x86 

Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, ii, 

Dudley, La<^ Mary, ii, 34 
Dudl^, see Leicester 
Duenna, The, Sheridan, iii, 372 
Duke of Guise, Dzyden and Lee, iii, 
1x4 

Duke of Milan, Massinger, TAe, ii, 354 
Duke’s Theatre, ii, 230 
Dulwich, ii, 219, iv, 113 
Dulwich College, iii, 27 
Dumas, Alexandre, iv, 105 
Dumbarton, iii, 324 
Dunbar, William, x, 296, iv, 29; 
b^ging Franciscan Fnar, i, 358, 
Poet Laureate to Tomes fV. 
of Scotland, i, 358; a pen- 
sioner, ib.\ MS. Poem in praise 
I of I/indon, i, 358; MS. Some 
of Welcome to Mar^ret Tudor, i, 
359 ; probable death, i, 360 ; works 
collected bjr David i, 360; 
head ofancient Scotch poetry, i, 360 ; 
his Mc^ Mbrnind, i, 360 ; Thistle 
and the Rose, i, 361 ; Lament of the 
UakePs, 361 ; Merle and N^hHng'' 
gede, 36X-362 ; other moral pieces, 
362 ; his Lament far the MaJutris, i, 
282, 290 

Dunciad, Pope’s, iii, 199, 200, 217, 
2x9, 270 New, 2x9 
Ounramuine Abb^, i, 280 


Dunham Lodge, Swaffham, iv, 6 
Dunkirk, iii, 2^3 
Dunlop, Mrs., iv, 23, 25 
Dunstan, i, 56, 58, 66, 70 
Dunton, John, ui, birth andparenta^ 
printer and bookseller, 182 ; trav^, 
The Athenian Gazette or Mercury, 
183 ; autobiography life and Errors 
of John Dunton, 1S3 ; founder of 
higher journalism,” his A Cat may 
look at a Queen, 183; and The 
Pulpit Lunatics, X83 
Durham Gospels, i, 61 
Dyer, Sir Eaward, ii, X47-8, 289 ; his 
My Mind to me a ICin^om is, 148 
Dyer, John, iii, his father, 283 ; water- 
colour artist, 283; writes Grongar 
Hill, 283; extract, 283; goes to 
Italy, his poem TAe Ruins of Rome, 
283 ; enters the Church, 283 ; his 
didocxic poem The Fleece, death at 
Coningsby, 2S3 

Dynamiter, Stevenson’s, The, iv, 362 
Dyneley, Rose, ii, xix 

HaDFRITH, Bp. of Lindisfiume, i, 
206 

Eadgar, Charter to Winchester, i, 63 

Ealing, iv, 266, 341 

Earl Godwin,!, 115 

Earl of Toulouse, The, i, 1x8 

Earle, John, ii, 379, iii, 5 ; Microcosnuh 


Earth, J, Burnet’s Saci 


the, iii, 132, 133 
Zarth map be a Pi 

J., iii, 87 


s Sacred Theory of 
Hanet, The, Wilkins, 


Earthly Patadise, W. Morris, i, xi6 
Earthworms, Darwin, On, iv, 300 
East Anglia, i, 57, 59, 7*. 86-7 
East Anthony, Cornwall, ii, 304 
East country dialect, i, 73 
East Derehom, iv, 270, 271 
Eastern counties, i, 136 
East India Company, iv, 297 
East India House, iv, 191 
East Midland dialect, i, X15 
Easton- Mauduit, ii. 374 
Eastward Hoi Chapman, Jonson, and 
Marston, ii, 315 
Ecclefechan, iv, 25X, 255 
Echo: or, 7 he urfortunate Lavers, 
Shirley, ii, 360 
Echo, C, G. Rossetti, iv, 352 
Kcclonastical influence in tenth oen- 
tu«y, i, a 

Eeeletiatacal leaning, i, 133 
Ecclesiastkdl History, Beda’s, i, 35, 49 
Ecelesiasikal PeUty, Hooker's, », 30, 
33-35 

Ecelesiasikal Sktekes, Wordsworth, iv, 

Et^gues, Barclay’s, i, 344, 346 

Eel^ytes, B. Mantuonua, ii, 136 

Eddas,The,i.6 

Edgar of Northumbria, i, 27$ 

£d^> U 58 ; coronation, i, 05 
Edgbaston,iv, 267 } 

Edgeworth, Maria, iv, her birth and 
parentage, 93 ;at school in Derby, 93 ; 
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influence of Thomas Day, 93 ; settles I 
with father at Edgeworthstown, 93 ; I 
her Letters to Literary Ladies^ 93 ; 
her novel Castle Rackrent^ 90, 94; 
Belinda^ 94; Irish BullSy ib.\ her 
travels, ib , ; visited by Sir Walter 
Scott, ^ ; her FashumObU Tales ^ ib , ; 
her philanthropy, 94; stories for 
childien, 91 ; death, ^ ; portraits, 91, 
93; her person, ^ 

Edeeworthstown, iv, 94-5 
EeSmiott and Phoebe, M. Drayton, ii, 
270 

Edinburgh, i, 274, ii, 316, iii, 172, 266, 
267, 273, 302, 343, 349 . 350, 351, 
352 . 363,1V, 71, 164, 179. 180, 237, 
251, 252, 260, 261 
Edinburgh Academy, iv, 361 
Edinburgh, Calton Hill, iii. 351 
Edinburgh High School, iv, 69, 98 
Edinburgh, Howard Place, iv, 361 
Edinburgh, St David’s, iii, 350 
Edinburgh University, iv, 299, 361 
Edinburgh Review, iv, 60, 72, 97, 98, 
ISO, 154, 177, 197, aoi, 252, 259, 

260,261,297^ 

Edmonton, iv, 156, 158, 159 
Edmonton School, iv, 1^5 
Edward the Confe^r, 1, 66^67, 102 
Edward the Elder, i, 57 
Edward I,, i, 83, 126, 128, 129 
Edward Peele’s, ii, 184 
Edward 11 ,, i, XI5, 126, 197 
Edward IL, Marlowe's, ii, 172, x8o, 205 
Edward III., i, 126, 127. 136, 137, 
141, 210, 284, ii. 189 
Edward IV,, i, 265, 2&, 322 
Edward IV., Jffist^ of, llabington’s, 

£5**15 289; 3«>. ^,S. 

Edward VII,, as Prmce of wales, lung, 

iv, 327 

EIb»^ and Eleonora, J. Thomson, 

Edviwls^, Richard, ii, 167 ; his Damon 
and fythias, 167; Palawon and 
AreUe, 

Edwards, Thomas, ii, 138; his Re- 
newing of Ijove, ih . ; extract, ib, ; 
14^149 ; his Cephaltts and /Vvrm, 
1^; hlsJVanrr^Atf, X48 
Edwin the Fair, Sir H. Taylor, iv, 232 
Egbert of Wessex, i, 39 

EMrton, Sir Thomas, afterwards Lord 
Ellesmere, ii, 293 
Egerton MS., Brit Mus., i, 199 
j^erton-Smith, Miss, iv, 225 
JSsdamour, i, xx8 

Sir Hi«h of, 1,282, 284 
El^teentb century course of thought, 

EihonS^astes, Milton, iii, 33, So 
Ekdnt, Tennyson, iv, 205 


gluyh a Counity Chnvhyard, Gray, 
iS, 364, 285, 386, 287; MS, Iftc* 
simiVe, 389 


Eleigy on Lord Bastings, Dryden, iii, 
104 

Elegy, Pope’s, iii, X90, 195, 199, 205 
Elene, Cynewulfs, i, 28, 29 
Elinor and Marianne, Jane Austen, 
iv, 94 

Eliot, see Geoige Eliot 
Elisabeth of York, Queen of Henry 
VII., i, 307 

Eluabeth, Queen, i, 146, 174, ii, i, s, 
6, 7 , 9 , 10, II, 33, 38,48, so. SI. S 9 . 
02, 63, 65 ; letter to King James, 
65. 75. 78, 80, 83, 84. 116, 1x8, 119, 
126, .133, 134, 143, 166, 183, 215, 
216. 230, 231-232,284, 371. 307; 
death, 257, 283 ; its effect on litera- 
ture, 257, 258 

Elisabeth, Camden’s Annals of Queen, 
ii, 78 

Elizabeth, Princess Palatine, ii, 287 
Elizabethan age, ii, ^ 356 
Elizabethan drama, i, 235 
Elizabethan Technical works, ii, 86 
Elizabethans, iii, 142 
Ellenborough, SheU^s Letter to Lord, \ 
iv, X29 

Ellesmere, Lord, su Egerton, Sir T. 
Ellis, Alexander J., i, 173 
Ellisland, Dumfries, iv, 24 
Hlliston as FalstafF, ii, 2x8 
Eloisa to Abelard, Po]^, iii, 190, 195, 
199 

Elston, iii, X34 
Elston Hall, iv, 32 
Elton, Prof. Oliver, i, 25 
Elyot, Sir Thomas, i, 326-328, ii, 88, 
93 ; jportiait, i, 326 ; fri^ of Sir 
T« M.ore> i, 327 ; pontage, 227 ; 
studies, emplo^^ent, his Castle of 
Beadh, i, 327$ his Latin-English 
Dictionary, 3a»; The Covemour, 
32S ; obsemtions on engagement of 
tutors, i, 328 
Emare, i, xiS 

Emblems, F. Quarles, ii, 288 
EmendaEone Piiae, De, i, 92 
Emerald Vthmrt, Pater, iv, 358 
Emerson, R. W., ii, 18, X9, 104, iv, 
249 . 253. 256 

Emmeline, M. Brunton, X79 
Emotions, Darwin’s, The Es^msimof 
the, iv, 300 

EmpidocUs on Etna, M. Arnold, iv, 

HoS 

Emjlommt preferred to Solitude, 
Public, iii, X33 

Eneyclopadia BritannicaA, 15, 199 
Eudywon, Keats, iv, 138 
Ena^ion and Midas, fyly, ii, 187 
Enfynion, Disraeli, iv, 189 
EnffUfidld, iii, 87, iv, 190 
Enneld, iv, X56 

England, first book printed in, i, 267 
England, description of, W. Harrison, 
^ 3 . 4.68 

En^d, Tbe Making at, iv, 206 
EnghmtPs Belieon, ii. X4X, 144 
Engiendand Irelcmd, iv, ^ 

England and Scotland (from lohn 
Sui ^, iii, 249 

Englirii and Hormao, i, 88 i 


English, first book printed in, i, 267 
English, earliest spMimen, i, 7, 8 
E^dsh Bards ciid Scotch Reviewers, 
Byron, iv, 114 

English Bible, its History in the Middle 
Ages, i, 206-208 

Ef^lish Bumourisis of the Eighteenth 
Century, Thackeray, iv, 276 
English in Ireland, Fronde, iv, 331 
English in literature, i, 127, 128, 135 
Ef^ish in the West Indies, Froude, iv, 
33 * 

English language, modem, i, 103; 

pushed and brilliant, 268 
Ei^lish literature, i, 130 
English literature, loth and 14th Cen^ 
turies, i, 69-102 

English literature at opening of Tudor 
period, i, 313 

English literature breaking from Re- 
naissance, iii, 42 

EijgliriJ literature prior to Restoration, 

English literature, decline, iii, i 
English Literature, its Continental in- 
fluence, iii, 380 

English literature enriched by Bible, 
i i, 204 

English literature, position of, i. 135 
English, Middle, i, 74. 84, 89, 147 
English mingled with Latin and French 
(macaronic), i, 126 
English, New, i, 73 
Old, i, 74 

English Poets, Hazlitt’s Lectures, iv, 
IS4, 167, x68 

English poems, first translated, i, 184 
English poetry, taste for, in Colon’s 
£iy, i, 368 

Engli^ prose elevated by WyclifTe, i, 2x9 
Elfish Mercurie, The, ii, 108 
Elfish Seamen in the Sixteenth Cen- 

a Ftoudc, iv, 331 
sounds, i, 79 

Ei^lirir ^ech, South, i, 84, 87, 92 
Elfish Tradesman, Defoe’s Complete, 
in, 2SS 

Ei^lirii transition, i, 91 
Englirix translation of Alfred from 
Latin, i, 49, $0 

English Traveller, Heywood’s, The, 
ii, 342, 3^^ 

English V. Norman literature, i, 8j 
English victories and native verse, 1, 127 
Knglish vocabulary, i, x 
Enid, Tennyson, iv, 205 
Enoch Arden, Tenmison, iv, 205 
Entail, J. Galt’s, The, iv, X83 
Entertainment at Brougham Castle, 
T. Campion (?), ii, 278 
Enthusiasm, iii, 87 

Enthusiasm, fetters concerning, 
Shaftesbury’s, iii, 189 
Epic, Milton^s manipuj^ion of, iii, 81 
Epic drawn from Bible ; Oxxly EngjUax, 
iii, 81 

l^cs, ballad, i, 104 • 

Epicurean, Moore’s, 7%, iv, 150 
Ef^igi^, first in E^lish, Hey woo(Fi^ 

Ep^yams, Sir J. Harxngton, ii, 304 
2 t> 2 
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Epipsychidim, Shelley’s, iv, 123, 128, 

131 

Episcopacy^ The Sacred Order ^ 
Taylor, iii, 39 

Epistle to a Friend^ Rogers, iv, IJ2 
EpistokeHo'Eliam^ J. Howell, iii, 42, 
46; Title page, 48 

J^istolae Ohsamrvm Firormi, i, 315 
Epithalamion, Spenser’s, ii, 114, 126 


James II., X58 ; his social character, 
1585 death, 158; his sprightly note, 
166 

EthicSt Sidgwick’s Methods of, iv, 338 

Ethics of the Dust^ Raskin’s, The, iv, 
292 

Ethics, T. H. Green’s, Prolegomena to, 
iv, 338 

Eton, u, 161, 162, 282, 383, iii, 67, 258, 
265, 285, 3ni 3641 125, 177, 

195 

Eton, Ode, iii, Gra^, 287, 288, 290 

Eton, Provost of, hi, 16 

Ettgene Aram, Luton’s, iv, 185 


j^thalamion, Spenser’s, ii, 114* 126 Eton, u, 161, 162, 282, 383, 111, 67, 258, 
Epitaph for S, T C., Coleridge’s, iv, 52 265, 285, 311, 364, iv, 125, 177, 

Epitaph on the Countess Dowager of 195 

Pembroke, W, Browne, ii, 284 Eton, Ode, iii, Gray, 287, 288, 290 
Epitaphium Damonis, Milton, iii, 16 Eton, Provost of, hi, 16 
Erasmians, i, 322 Eugene Aram, Lytton’s, iv, 185 

Erasmus, Desiderius, i, 142, 158, iv, Euphranor, E. FitaGerald, iv, 344 
33 h h 3 iS» 316; Title page of Euphues and his England, Lyl/s, ii, 
Udall’s translation of his Apoph- 90 

thegmes, 316 ; friend of SirT. More, Euphues, the Anatomy of Wit, Lyly’s, 
i, 317 ; Gospels, ii, 162 ii, 90, 91, 93, 95, 103, 186 

Erec and Enide, i, 1 17 Euripides, ii, 13^ 

Erkenwald, i, 284 Eurepa, Stanley^ iii, 94 

Ernest M(Utras)ers,\cssAljpm,^^^ 186 European History, Freeman’s General 


Emley, i, 81 


Sketch, iv, 333 


Eslava, Antonio de, Hoches de Inviemo, European poetry, revival, i, 312, 313 
ii, 251 Eusden, Rev. Lawrence, iii, 169 

Esmond, Harry, Thackeray, iv, 273, Evans, Mary Ann, see George Eliot 


27s, 276 

Essay, English, iii, 222, 223 
Essay on Man, Pope’s, iii, 220, 270 
Essays, Lord Bacon, ii, 9, 10, xx, 18- 
20, 2X 

Essays, Clarendon, iii, 37 
Esscys, Clarke’s Three Practical, iii, 
185 

Essays, Cowley’s, iii, 75 
Essays, Goldsmith’s, iii, 344 
Essays, Hmdey’s, iv, 342 
Ess^s, Lord Macaulay’s, iv, 197, 258, 
2W, 261, 262 

Essays and Letters, Sheilas, iv, 129 
Essays and Treatises, Hume, iii, 350 


Eve of St. Keats, iv, X38, 142 
Evelina, Miss Burney, iv, 89 
Evelyn, John, iii, 73, 99, 1x5-117; 
his brevity and grace, 1x5 ; portrait, 
115; irr^larity of style, 115; 
birth, 1x6; Oxford education, ziS; 
makes grand tour, 1x6; translates 
La Motte le Vayer, Of lAberty and 
Servitude, Ii6 ; dwells at Deptford, 
zx6; original member of Royal 
Society, xx6 ;^blishes Syloa, iz6 ; I 
succeed to Wotton House, 1x6; 
book on salads, Acetaria, 116; 
death and burial, 116; his Diary, 

1 16; extract therefrom, 117 


Essays m Criticism, Arnold’s, iv, 307, Evelyn, Richard, 116 
309 Evening, Collins* Ode to, cim 

Esst^s, Moral and PoEiical, Hume’^ Evening Star, Campbell, To the, 66 
iii, 349 Evening Walk, Wordsworth, 43 

Esseys cf an Ex-Librarian, Dr. Evergreen, The, A. Ramsay, 267 
Garnett’s, ii, 251, 2« Eversley, iv, 323, 324 

Essoys of Elia, LamVs, iv, 154, 155, Every Man in His Humour, Ben 
156 Jonson, ii, 3x0, 3x3, 314 

Essays of a Prentice in the Divine Art Every Man out of Hts Humour, B. 

of Poetry, James VI. (I.), ii, 261 Jonson, ii, 314 
Essays, their encouragement, iii, 5 Everyman, i, 236, ii, X55, 156 
Essex, Robert Devereux, Earl ofi ii, B, Evolution, Cooke’s theory of, 284 
9, 51, 116, 223, 224, 232, 293, 304, Evolution, Doctrine of, iv, 337 
^399 ^ Evrevix, iii, 36 

Essex, Countess of, n, 379 Ewer, Miss Jane, afterward Lady 

Ethelbert, King, i, 4, 6 Shaftesbury, iii, x88 

Ethelrcd, i, 45, 46, 76 Mxeanens, R. North, in, X74 

Ethelred, of Northumbria, i, 13 Examens, Corneille, iB, X03 
Ethelstan, i, 43 ^ Examiner, The, ii^ 34X ; iv, 134, 396 

Ethelweald, Ealdonnan, i, 60 Excursion, Wordsworth, iv, 35, 41, 

Ethelwold, Abbot of Abingdon, i, 59 44, 45, 97, 99 

Ethelwnlf of Wessex, i, 42, 45, ^ ExicuHons at Tyburn, MandeviUtf s 
Etheredge, Sir George, iii, lox, 157- Inquiry into the tames of the 

158, 166 ; his Cormcal Eemge, xoi ; Frequent, iii, 251 


brought up in Fiance, 158 ; his Plays, Exeter Ans^Saxon MS. i, 27, 28, 29, Fata Aposkeh 
TheChmicalEevenge,ib.;SheWould 68 Fatal Domy^ 

^ She Could, 155 ; The Man of Exeter, iii, 50 The, ii, 355 

Mode, 157, u8 a wild wit, Enriidi Exeter Grammar School, ii, 29 Fatal Marru{ 

Resident at Radsbon, 158; Minister Exeter Street, iii, 333 X69 

at Stockholm, 158 ; in exile with Exile qf Erm, OunpW, iv, 62 Famt, Goethe 


Exodus, Caedmon’s paraphrase^ i, 

25 

Exodus, Metrical paraphrase, i, 86 

Fables, Dryden’s, iii, 106, 2x9 
Fables, Gay’s, iii, 214 

Fabliau in E^Ush, i, 1 18 
Fabyan, Robert, ii, 66, continuation of 
Hall’s History of Henry VIII. 

Face of the Deep, C. G. Rossetti, iv, 
3 SI 

Facts and Comments, Spencer, iv, 
337 

Faery Queene, Spenser’s, i, 84, 92, ii, 
64,65, ixi, 113,114. 117-123. IH 
128, 278, iv, Z4X 
Faexy Song, Keats, X47 
Fair&x, !^ward, translator of Tasso,' 
ii, 298, 302-304 ; specimen, 303 
Fair&x of D^ton, Sir Thomas, ii, 

304 

Fair&x, Thomas Lord, iii, 154 
Fair Maid of^ the Exchange, The, T. 
Heywood, ii, 341 

Fair (Quarrel, Middleton and Rowley, 

Fletcbet’,, ii, 
3*5 

Falcon Tavern, u, 24X 
Falcon, Tennvwn’s, The, iv, 206 
Falconer, Rooert, iii, 77 
Falkland, iMton’s, iv, X85 
Falkland's Islands, Johnson, iii, 334 
Falls of Princes, The, Lyd^te, i, 187, 
188 

False Alarm, Johnson’s, The, iii, 334 
FalstafT, ii, 220 

Falstolf, Sir John, K.G., i, 253-^4, 268 
Fasnds Memorial, Ford’s, ii, 358 
Familiar Letters, Richardson, iii, 307 
Familiar Studies of Men and Books, 
Stevenson’s, iv, 362 
Family of Friends, Crabbe, iv, 16 
Fancies Chaste arid Noble, Ford’s, ii, 

' 358 

Fan^, The, J, H. Rmolds, iv, 148 
FanS^s Drmi, Crabbe, iv, 13 
Fanmwe, Sir Richard, iii, education, 
becomes a diplomat, died at Madrid, 
his translations and verse. Pastor 
Fido, ^ ; Lusiad-s 89; marriage with 
Anne Harrison, 80 ; portrait,^ 
Faraday, Michael, iv, 341 $ or 4 Dis* 
coveror, Tyndall, ib. 

Fanner, Richard, i, 302 
Famed s Boy, Bloomfield’s, iv. 77 
Fainham Castle, ii, 287, iii, 76 
Farquhar, George, iii, X76, 371 ; son of 
Dean of Armagh, t 6 & ; adopts the 
staee, z68 ; wounds a fellow actor, 
t68 ; writes play Lem and a Bottle^ 
x68; unlucky marriage, 16^-9; in 
army, character, death, 169 
Faningford,iv,205 
FaskUmaik Tales, Edgeworth, hr, 94 
Fata Aposttderum, i, 27 
Fatal Demy, Held and Murihgecv 
The, ii, 355-6 

Fatal Mama^ Southerners, The, Iii, 
X69 

Faust, Goethe’s, 4 9 ^ iiy ^ ii 4 343 
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Fatttius, Marlowe’s, ii, 172, 176-178, 
x86 

Fayal, ii, 51 

Fears in Solitude^ Coleridge, S. T., 
iv, 36 

Feast for Worms ^ F. Quarles, ii, 287 
Felix JSblt, George Eliot, iv, 314, 317 
Felixstow, ii, 366 
Felpham near Bognor, iv, 18 
Felsted, iii, 121 
Feltham, Owen, ii, 379 
Feltham, Owen, Resobies, iii, 5 ; its 
Tide mge, 6 

Felton, Nicholas, Bishop of Ely, ii, 370 
Female Education, Fuller on, ui, 50 
Female Edueaiion in jBoanUn^ScAools, 
E. Darwin’s, iv, 32 
Fenn, John, i, 256 
Fenton, Elijah, iii, 

Fenton, Sir Geoffrey, ii, 90 
Ferdinand Count Fathom^ Smollett, iii, 

325 

Ferguson, Adam, iii, 380 
Ferguson, Robert, iv, 30 
FerishtaJis Fancies t Brownings, iv, £25 
Fenar, Nicholas, iii, 29 
Feners, George, ii, 131; Miiror of 
M^stratesy 131 
Ferrier, James, iv, 179 
Ferrier, Susan Edmonston, iv, 178, 179 ; 
Afarriaget 179; inheritance^ 179; 
Destiny^ id, 

Ferunbm^ i, zx6 
Fesiusy Bailey’s, iv, 231, 232 
Fetter Lane, iii, 105, 106 
Fiction, growth of mediaevalism, iv, 86 
Fiction, ‘*The Revolutionists** in, iv, 
86 

Fiction, “The Sdhod of Terror” in, 
iv, ^ 

Fiction, picaresque, iii, 328 
FidelviLt G. Wither, ii, 285 
Fidessa^ B. GrifHn, ii, 263 
Field, Natbanielr ii, 325, 355; birth, 
family, actor-dramatist, 355 ; of the 
Chilaren of the Queen’s Chapel, ib , ; 
clever comedies, A Woman a 
Weathereoeh, ib,; Amends for Ladies^ 
id * } collaborated with Massioeer in 
The Fatal Dowry ib.; unhappy 
marriage, 355 ; death, ib , ; buried at 
Blackinars, ib , ; specimen of style, 

Fiela Place, Horsham, iv, 125 
Field, Ricliard, ii, X03, 198^ 

Field, Theopbilus, Bishop of Hereford, 

Fleldfng, Edmund, iii, 3x1 
Fielding, Henry, iii, 269, 305, 306, 
309-3XS» 3*8. 329^348, 

IV, 06, 236, 272, 273; his 
AndrmSf 309, 3x0; nature and skill 
of hit novels, 309-x x ] their contrasts, 
3x09 his parentage and birth- 
dace, %ii ; eduation, 3x1 ; studies 
law at I^en, 31X ; becomes a play^ 
wright, 7 m Thmb, 3XX ; The Wed- 
dif^De^i 312 ; mart^ie, 3x2; studies 
law and works as journalist, 3x2 ; 
parodies FmeU Joseph Andrews, 
312) jneuri Riohardson’s ire, 312; 


collects his Miscellanies, Journal 
from this World to the Next, 312 ; 
Mr, Jonathan Wild, 312; d^th of 
wife, 312; remarries, 312 ; friends in 
adversity, 3x2 ; appointed Justice of 
the Peace for Westminster, 312; 
writes History of Tom Jones, a 
Foundlb^, 312, 3x5, 316 ; its great 
success, ib, ; settled at Bow Street, 
3x2 ; ill health, 314 ; writes Amelia, 
3x4; tdiizCovent Garden Journal, 
3x4 ; interests himself in Elizabeth 
Canning’s case, 3x4 ; his Journal of a 
Visage to Lisbon, 3x4, 315 ; dies at 
Lisbon, 314; his tomb, 31 x ; his 
character, 3x4 

Fielding, Mrs. Charlotte, nie Cradock, 
in, 3x1 

Fielding, Sarah, iii, sister to Henry ; 
anonymous issue of The Adoeniures 
of Daxid Simple, 316 ; Henry’s pre- 
face to second edition, 316 ; resides 
at Bath, 316 ; The Governess, 316 
Fiesole, iv, X73, X74 
Fijne at the Fair, Browning’s, iv, 225, 

Fi^eenth Century Poetic Sterility, i, 
X 74 -S 

Fi^Jor Momus, Lodge, ii, 272 
Fight about the Isle of tlu Ames, 
Raleigh’s Feportofthe Truth of the, 

ii. SO 

Filostrato, Boccncdo, i, 160 
Finch, Anne, Countess of Winchelsea, 

iii, X79 ; maid of honour, married to 
Hcncage Finch, dwells at Eastwell 
l^rk, studied phenomena of Nature, 
her Miscellany Poems, death, 17 ^ ; 
extract from her Nocturnal Feverie, 

' x8o 

Fingai, J. Maepherson, iff, 297, 303, 
304 

Finlay, iv, 298 
Finsbury Fields, ii, x68 
Fisher, John, the Jesuit, iii, 4 
Fisher, John, Biwop of Rochester, i, 
3x7, 3x8; Luther, i, 334; 
portrait, 340 

Fitton, Mistress, ff, 2x8, 220 
FitzGerald, Edward (bom Purcell), iv, 
*03, 343 - 343 ; birth, parents, educa- 
tion, 343; friends at Trinity Coll., 
Cambridj^, 344 ; Suffolk homes, 344 ; 
study of Greek poets, 344 ; issues 


Dramas of Calderon, ih ; Saldmdn 
and Absil of Tarn!, ib, ; paraphrase 
of the Fnbdijmt of Omar Khayydm, 
343, 344 ; vicissitudes of its &me, 
w , ; Agmemsm, ib,\ plays from 
Calderon, ^ ; love of the sea, ; 
literary friend, 341; death, burial 
place, ib, ; proclivities, 344^5 ; style, 
343 j example, 345; portrait, 3^5 
FItsralph, Archtmop of Armagh, 1, 

2X0 

Htnoy, Captain, iv, 209 
Fitzstephen, WiHiasu I, 222, 235 
Flaraboroi^ Head. 1, 39 
Flatnun, Inomas, iff, 95; disdple of 


Cowley, Poemr and Songs, 153; 
portrait, 153 
Flaxman, W., iv, 17 
Fleay, Mr., ii, 233, 250 
Flecknoe, iff, 95 
Fleece, Dyeds, The, iii, 283 
Fleet Prison, ii, 293, iii, 40 
Fleet Street, ii, 301 
Fleetwood, Rev. Dr., iff, 225 
Fleming, Robert, Dean of Linooh?, i, 

243 

Fletdier, John, i, 368, ii, 254, 282, 308, 
33-326, 349, 350 ,. 351, 354 , 359 . 
m, 8, 99, 176, IV, X33, 370; 
birth, fether, ff, 324; residences, 
id , ; education, ib , ; meets Beau- 
mont, 324; life at Bankside, ih ; 
arrest hr treason, ib , ; at Mermaid 
Tavern, dies nf plague, ib . ; buried 
in St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 324; 
his Woman-Hater, 325 ; The Faith- 
fid Shepherdess, ib, ; his collabora- 
tion, see Beaumont and Fletcher; 
Posthumous Folio of 35 new plays, 
325 ; collaborates with Shakespeare, 
Henry VIIL, 240, 253, 254, and 
7^0 Noble Kinsmen, 249, 325-, 
collaborated with Rowley, Shirley, 
Field or Middleton, 325 ; Cardemo, 
325; False One, 322$ affinity to 
style of Shakesp^e, 322; merit. 


x«ietcher, uiies, u, 200-203 ; birthplace 
and education, 282; Soirotds Joy, 
ib , ; Chrisis Vicioiy and Triumph 
in Heaven and Earth, 282, iff, xo ; 
living at Cambridge, ff, 282 ; at Alder- 
ton, fA ; The Rmard of the Faithful, 
ii , ; style, 281 ; specimen, 283 
Fletcher, Giles, the elder, ii, 282 
Fletcher, Fhineas, ff, 280, 28x-<r82, iii, 
10 ; birthplace and education, ii, 282 *, 
chaplain to Lord Willoughby, ib , ; 
rector of Hilgay, and death there, ib , ; 
Locusiae, ib, ; Siceiides, ib, ; The 
Purple Island, ib, / Piscatory 
Eclogues, ib , ; style, 281 ; specimen^ 
282 ; bis ApoUyenists, iii, xo 
Fletdier Family, ff, 282 
Fletcher, Richard, Bishop of London, 
ff, 282 

Fletcher of Saltoun, i, 297 
Flodden Field, i, 275 
Fledden Field, Skelton’s, ii, 158 
Florence, i, 137. iv, 127, 13S. X 73 . *XS, 
216, 223, 245 

Florence, L. Hunt’s, A legend of, iv, 

135 

Florence, J. H. Reynold’s, The Garden 
of, iv, 148 

Florence of Worcester, i, 56 
Florio, John, ii, 106-7 ; ^s translation 
of Montaime, 106 ; and of Ramosio’s 
travels; his Italum dictionary, A 
World of Words, xo6 ; portrait, ib, 
Floris ana BlcmeheJUnr, i, 1x7-118 
Flower and the Leaf, The, i, 171, X74, 
188,244^5. *88 

Flower of Curtesie, Lydgets, i, 187 
Flowers of Sion, Drummond of Haw- 
thomdeo, ff, ^ 
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Foe, see Defoe, iii, 253 

L. Hunt% iv, 135 
Folk-lore, i, S2 

Fond Desire^ De Vere’s, ii, 147 
Fontaixie*s, La, Fables, i, 294 
Fontainebleau, iv, 36Z 
Fontenelle, B. de B., iii, 170 
Fonthill, Wilts., iv, 87 
Fool of Quality^ Brooke’s, TTie^ iii, 284 
Fool, Dr. J. Banow on a, iii, 123 
Foote, Samuel, i, 201 
Forbes, James David, iv, 340, 341 
Forbes of Pitsligo, Lady, iv, 71 
Ford, Emanuel, ii, 97 ; his Jdontelion, 
97 ; and Parismm^ ib. 

Ford, Jolm, ii, 35^357 5 
location, 358 ; i 


je, education, 358 ; admitted 
to Middle Temple, 358 ; his poems, 
Famds Memorial and Honor 
Triumphant^ 358 ; pl^right, ih , ; 
collaborates with Dekker and 
Webster, ih.; masque. The Sun's 
Darlings 352 ; the WUch ofEds}^^^ 
ton^ lb, ; first complete play. The 
Lmr's Melancholy, 357, 3 S 8 > 358 - 9 » 
* 7 Sj PityShds a Whore, The 
Broken Heart, 357, 358, iii, 7; 
Loois Sacrifict, 358 ; possible good 
fortune, ib , ; Ferkin Warbeck, id. ; 
Fcmdes Chaste and Noble, ib , ; The 
Ladfs Trial, ib, ; maniage, retires, 
and dies at Islingtoi^ 358,* ^ style, 
356-7 j his verse, iii, 8 
Ford, Thomas, ii, 358 
Fordhook, Hi, 314 
Foresters, Tennyson, The, iv, 206 
Forman, Dr. Simon, ii, 24X, 348 
Forman, Mr, H. Buxton, iv, 129 
Formation of Vegetable Mould by 
Earthworms, Darwin, The, iv, 300 
Fors Claoigera, Rn^’s, iv, 293 
Forshall and Maddin, i, 212 
Forth Feasts^, Drummond of Haw* 
thomden, ii, 297 

Fortescue, Sir John, Chief Justice, i, 
244, 249 ; career, 250 ; Governance 
of Esmond, 250; De Landibus 
Logum Afglia, 350 
Fortescue’s Foresie, Thomas, ii, 172 
Fortune Theatre, ii, 203 
Fouqu^ iv, 105 
Four ilements, The, ii, 157 
Four Fs, Heywood’s, ii, 160 
Four Prentkes if London, T. Heywood, 


Foordrinier, see Newman, Mrs. 

Fowler, Dr., ii, 2i, 22 

Fox, B. Jonson’s, Volpone, or The, ii, 

313, 315 

Fox, C J., iv, II, 12, 82 
Foxe, Jolm, ii, 6^5; his Booh of\ 
Martyrs, 68; birth, 70; goes to 
Oxfoi^ ib , ; leaves Umversity 
through Refonning views, 70 ; 
private tutor, 70 ; at Luc^s of Charl- 
cote, 70; marriage, 70; m London, 
70 ; tutor to orphan £unily of Earl 
of Surrey, 70 ; takes Orders, 71 ; in 
exile during Mary^s reign, 71 ; press 
reader to printer Opormus, 71 ; his 
Latin drama Chrisius Truemikans, 


71 ; his Forum in erclesia gestarum, 
71 ; publishes English version as The 
Acts and Monuments, 71 ; styled 
The Book of Martyrs, 71-73 ; copies 
placed in Cathedrals, 71 ; his influ- 
ence in religious matters, 77 ; edits 
Anglo-Saxon text of Gospels, etc., 
71 ; pleads for lives of certain 
Anabaptists, 71 ; death, ib. ; burial 
in Sl Giles’, Cripplegate, 71; 
portrait, 70 

Foxley, iu Hereford^e, iii, 374 
Fragmenia Aurea, Suckli^, iii, 25 ^ 
Framley Parsonage, A. wUope, iv, 
320 

France, i, 136, ii, 47, iii, 96 
France, inflaenoe on our uteratuie, iii, 
190 

Francini, poet, iii, 16 
Francis, Sir PhOip, iii, 370 
Frankenstem, Mi^ M. W. Shelley, 
iv, 182-3 

Firankfurter Journal, ii, xoS 
Franklin, Bmj., Hi, 23X 
Frannce, Abraham, bis hexameters, ii, 
148 

FraeePs Magaeine, iv, 253, 274 
Free, John, 1, 243 

Freeman, Edward Augustus, i, 45, 46, 
56, X3X, Hi. 354, iv. 328, 229, 33^ 
334; birth, 332 ; txamed by his grand- 
mother, ib,*, education, m.; Reader 
in Rhetoric at Oxford, 332 ; ^pathy 
with Tiactarians, ib . ; HtsUny of\ 
Archiiecture, ib,*, maniage, ib,*, settles 
at Wells, ib,*, his archseological 
studies, ^3; writer for Satv^y 
Feview, 333 ; urged preservation of 
ancient monuments, 333 ; fiztile His- 
tory if Federal Government, 333 
Hisi^f the Norman Conquest, 333 
Historical Essays, 333 ; Genonl 
Sketch of European History, 333 
Fei^ of William Fujus, 333 1 
Regius nofessor of Histo^ at Ox* 
ford, ib,*. Fellow of Oriel CoIL, ib, 
his antipathies, 333 ; ill health, ib. 
history of the Mediterranean, 333 ; 
History of Sicily, ib, ; fatal attack of | 
smallpox in Spain, 333; death at 
Alicante, 334 ; mtemperke manners, 
334; style, 329; his attacks on 
Kt)udc, 33X, 334 
Freeman, see Centlivre, Mrs. 

Free press, iii, 225 

Free Thoughts ufon the Present State 
of Affairs, Swift, Hi, 242 
Frendi Academy, Hi, X70 
French Affairs, Burke’s Thoufkts on, 
iv, 82 

French boudmr romance, Hi, 327 
French, Chaucer and, i, 141 
French critics, Hi^ X78 
French Drama, Hi, 7 
French dzamatists, u, 307 
Ihtnch Eton, M. Arnold, iv, 309 
French, gradual disuse of, i, 127 
French minstrels, i, ixz, 127 
French, o 65 cial use of, i, 88, 89 
Frendi poetry, early, i, 104 
Frendi poetry, its Muence, i, 143 


French Republic, iv, 58 
French Revolution, ii, 64, iv, i, 43, 77, 
78, 80, 8x, 82, 107 

French Fevolution, T. Carlyle, iv, 248, 

250, 253 » 256-7 

French romances, lii, 78 

Frezzi’s Quadriregio, i, 288 

Fricker, Edith (Mrs. Southey), iv, 59,60 

Flicker, Sarah, iv, 50 

Friedrich II,, Carlyle, Life of, iv, 250, 

251, 254-5 

Friend, The, Coleridge, S. T., iv, 51 
Friendship, A Discourse of, Taylor, Hi, 
?9 

Fnendship. Lord Bacon on, ii, 18 
Friendships Garland, M. Arnold, iv, 
310 

Froissart’s Chronicle, i, 17X, 239, 323 ; 
Berner’s translation, i, 324; quota- 
tions ftom, 325-6, 327 ; '1 itle page, 

h 325 

Froude, James Anthony, Hi, X36, iv, 
254> 255, 266, 328-332; birth, des- 
cend education, at (Moid, 330 ; or- 
dained deacon, ib,, 331 ; ibeolo^cal 
tales, Shadows of the Clouds, 330 ; 
The Nemesis of Faith, 32S, 330; 
rejects High Church doctrine, 3^ ; 
ittig^ Os&xd fellowship, 1^.; wntes 
his History of England pvm the Fa& 
of Wolsey to the Destruction of the 
Spanish Armada, 328, 330-33X ; bis 
Short Studies on Great SuM^s, 33X ; 
Enftish in Ireland in the Ei^emth 
Cmtury, ib., in South Africa, ib., 
travels in Anierica,&c.y 33Z; Bunyan, 
33X ; Casar, 331 ; Carlyle’s Feminis- 
cences, ib,. Memorials of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle, 337; Oceana, ib.; English 
in the West Indies, i.; novel, The 
Tm Chiefs of Dunboy, ib.*. Divorce 
of Cotharineof Arragon, ib,*, Spamsh 
Stan of the Armada, ib , ; antagonism 
of Zeeman, 

Professor 1 ~ 
lectures on] 
death, 331; posthumous English 
Seamen in the Sixteenth CeiSury, 
331 ; The Council of Trent, 331 ; 
temperament, 331; stature, £ 5 .; his 
writings, 328-9; specimen, 332; 
portrait, 

Froude, Hurrell, iv. 330 

Froude, R. H., fotner of historian, iv, 


Fudge Family in Paris, T. Moore, iv, 
149, ISO 

Ftmtioe Pieces in Verse and Prose, 
Walpole, Hi, 367 

Fulham, North End. Hi, 307, 3x0 

Fuller, Thomas, ii, 30, 3x4, 324, 
37a, in, 98^ 359, iv, 169 ! 
wit and vivaaty, m, 42 ; his Hoih 
War, published, 49; portrait, 
49 ; birth in Northmptonshire, 
at Queen’s and Sidney Sussex Col* 
leges, Cam., takes Holy Orders, 
49 ; in Dorsetshire, marriage, lecturer 
at Savoy Chapel, 49 ; dnven from 
London, refuge in Oxford, bis The 
Holy State ml the Pr^ane SMte, 
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49 ; leaves Oxford for Exeter, 50 ; 
chaplain to Princess Henrietta, 50 ; 
joins Lord Montague, 50: issues A 
PisgaA-Si^Ai, 50 ; its Title j^e, 51 ; 
his CAttrOk Hiitdry^ 50 ; crilicis^ ty 
Dr. Heylin, 50 ; retorted by Appeal 
df Injured Innocence^ 50 ; g 5 )es with 
lx>rd Berkel^ to Hague, 50 ; returns, 
death, buried at Cranford, 50; History 
of tAe WortAUs of Pf^jand^ 50; 
specimens of style, 50 
Fmteral Sermon on tAe CousUess of 
Carbury, Taylor, iii, 39 
Fumivall, Dr., i, 25, 173, 192, 194 
Furnivall’s Early EngHsA Poems^ i, X22 
FurnivaH’s Inn, iv, 237 
Fyttcs or Cantos, i, 116 

OaDSHILL Place, iv, 238, 245 
Gaedertz, Dr., ii, 169 
Gainsborough, Thomas, iii, 374 
Gairdner, Mr. jamcs, i, 254, 258 
Galileo, ii, 22, iii, x6, 55 
Galt, John, iv, 182, 183 ; Annals of the 
ParisA, 182, X83, X84; TAe Eniail.lZi 
Game of CAess, Middleton, A, ii, 346- 
347 

Gamester, Shirley, TAe, ii, 366 
Gattmer Gurtosis Needle, ii, 153, 
X62-3, 164 

Gaiavia, Iladrianus, ii, 306 
Garden of Cyrrn, Sir T. Browne’s, 53 ; 
extract. 54 

GardenePs DaugAler, The, Tennyson’s, 
iv, 204 

Gardens, Lord Bacon on, ii, xo 1 
Gardiner, Samuel Rawson, ii, 8, 12, 
352, iv, 33} ; birth and education, 
^5; historical investigation, 335; 
dwlincd Oxford Chair of Modern 
History, s'A; his ConmnmealtA am 
Proteetarale, 335 ; accurate research. 


ibr, portrait, 

Gardiner, Bp. S^hen, i, 328; his 
interest for Roger Ascham, i, 330; 
ii, 162 

Gareth and Lynette, Tennyson’s, iv, 206 
Garland rf laurel, Skelton, i, 34a; 

title-page, 346 
Garnettifrof. T. M,, i, 13 
Garrick, David, i, 30a, ii, 2x0, 236, 
318. «*. 333., 33Si340. iv. 88 
Garth, Sir Samuel, hi, 164, 2x9; birth, 
parentage, education ; studied medi- 
cine at I^den, X79; London resi- 
dence ; his poems. The Eispmasy 
and Claremont*, Pope’s remark on 
his death ; burial at Harrow, 179 
Garth, William, iii, X79 
Gaso^e, George, 1, 140, 248, 250; 
ii. X33-X35, 279; ancestors, 1^33,* 
dissolute youth, 133$ marriage,.^.; 
M.P. ibr Midhurst, X33; miUtaxy 
career, 133-4; writes mr Earl of 
Leicester, 134; \AaPrhKely Pleasures 
at the Court of KenlmartA, 134 ; 
tale of Hemetes, the Hermit, lU ; 
TAe Steel Glass, 47 > 1349 X 35 ;^ 
Supposes, easiest Engluh corned^, 

(main Notes ef/rntruetion eanam- 


ittg the Making of Verse, 135 ; Ad^- 
ventures of Ferdinando feramni, 
13s ; Ws style, X3S 

Gaskell, Mrs. Elizabeth Cleghom, nle 
Stevenson, iv, 284-288, 313 ; father, 
birthplace, death of mother in child- 
bed, 285; adopted by an aunt, tbr, 
education^ Other’s death, ibr, mairies 
Rev. William Gaskell of Manchester, 
i 3 .; hjmpy life, ib.\ Mary Barton, 
ib», 280; literary friends, 285; TAe 
Moorland Cottage, 286; Ruth, ib,\ 
Cranford, 284, 286 ; North and South, 
284, 286 ; Ltjfe of Charlotte Bronte, 
286 ; Sylvias Levers, 286 ; Cousin 
Phillis, 286 ; dies at Holybourne, 
Hants, 286; buried at Knutsford, 
286, 288; character, 286; portrait, 
285 ; style, 284-5 J specimen, 287-8. 
Gassendi, Peter, iii, 55 
Gauden, Bishop, ii, 32 
Gaunt, John of, i, 140, X42, 146, 154, 
20^, 2X0, 2XX 

Gautier, Philip, Atexandreis, i, 1x6 
Gautier, Thdophile, iv, 357 
Gavmn and the Green Kni^, i, 120 
Gay, John, iii, X64, 195, 199, 2x9, 248, 
249, 272, 277; birth, education, 
apprenticed to London silk mercer, 
2135 his Wim, 2x3; literary friends, I 
2x3; steward to Duchess of Mon- 
mouth, 2x3 ; Rural Sports, 2x3 ; 'The 
Shepherd's Week, 2x3 ; loses place, 
2x4 ; force, The WhM d'ye Coll It, 
2x4; Irwia, 2x4; parasitical life, 
214 ; financinl success of Poems, 2x4 ; 
Duchess of Quecasberry’s patronage, 
2x4 ; his Fables, Beggat's Opera, and 
Polly, 214 ; fame, death, and burial, 
214 ; character, 2X$ ; autograph of 
Poem to A. Pope, 2x5 ; portrait, 2x3 ; 
TAe /idlar, jjuoted^ 2X6 
Gay, William, iii, 213 
Gayley, Dr., ii, 159 
Gebir, W. S. Landor, iv, 170, 172 
Genesis, **B,” Anglo-Saxon, i, 22, 59 
Genesis, metrical paraphrase, i, 86 
Genesis and Paradise lost, iii, 8x 
Geneva, iv, XX5, 127, 3x6 
♦‘Genius,” iv, 371 
Gentlemms Me^gadne, iii, 291, 332 
Gentle Shepherd, A. Ramsay, iii, 267 
GeofBreyoiMonmoutb,Bp^ofSt Asaph, 
i, 80, 82, 128, 129, I3?9 X31 
Geoffrey of St. Alban’s, i, 222 
Geographer, first EngUi^ i, 55 
Geo&gkal Observaiiens on S. America, 
iv, 299 

Geological Society, iv, 299 
” Gec^ Eliot,” le, UwyAsm Evans, 


with Baptist ladies, i 3 .; mother’s 
death, lA; fomily housekeeper, ib,; 
in Coventiy, ib,} change of relij^ons 
views, ib, ; translates Strauss’s^ ^ 
fisus, 3x6; fother’s death, 310; xn 
Geneim» 3x6; study of pbys^ 
writes for, and assistant editor of, 
WestminsUr Revieso, ib,} meets 


George Henry Lewes, their mutual 
life, ibr, life in Germany, ibr, at 
Richmond, ib.\ adopts pseudonym 
and publishes Amos Barton, 316; 
Scenes of Clerical Life, 313, 316 ; 
Adam Bede, 3x4, 316, 318 ; its suc- 
cess, ib , ; J'he Mill on ine Floss, 314, 
316; Silas Mamer, 316, 318; in 
Italy, tb,, 317; Romola, 316; in 
Regent’s Park, 317 ; Felix Holt, the 
Radical, 314, 317; drama of the 
Spanish Gypsy, 3x7 ; in Spain, ib, \ 
Agatha, 317; lliMemarch, ib, \ its 
success, ib.; at Witley, ib,; death of 
G. H. Lewes, ib,; Impressions of 
Theophrastus Stuh, 317 ; married to 
Mr. J. W. Cross, ib,; ill-health, 3x7, 
dies at Cheyne Walk, ib,; her intel- 
lect, 3x5, 317; temperament, 317; 
ponraits, 315, 316 ; style, 313, 314 ; 
specimen, 318-319 
George Sand, ii, 124 ; iv, 309 
George L, of literature; iii, 177, 

194 

George II., iii, 235, 262, 269, 279, iv, 3 
Georgj III., i, 256 ; iii, 334, 363, 369 ; 
iv, 81 

Geoige IV , iv, 12, 73 
Georges, the Four (Kings), Thackeray, 
iv, 276 

Geraint Story, i, 259 
Gerard,' John, ii, birthplace, Catalogue 
of plants in his Holbom garden, his 
Herbal, 86-8, 385 
Gerbert, i, 70 
Germ, The, iv, 347 
German criticism, i, xo 
German poetry, iv, 34, 40 
Germans, the, i, 7 
Germany, ii, 295 ; iv, 64, 67 
Genard Street, Soho, iii, 105 
Gertrude of Wyomu^t, Campbell, iv, 
fe ,«4 

Gessner, iv, 2 

Gesta Regum, Wm. of Malmesbury, 
h 130 

Gesta R^emi Franciae, 1, 10 
Giaeur, Byron’s, iv, xxo, 1x4 
Gibbon, Edward, iii, 352-358, 380, 
iv, 11 , I 75 i 35*1 one of the great 
writers of eighteenth century, 353 ; 
his Decline and Fall of Rome, 
353; thoroughness and patience, 
354; unrivalted in lof^ and sus- 
tained heroic narrative, 354; his 
personal accurate research, 354; 
birth at Putney, 355; education, 
355 ; convert to Bosnett, 355; sent 
to Switzerland, 355; becomes a 
Calvinist, ib, ; studies at Lausanne, 
ib, ; love for Mile. Curdiod, afterward^ 
Madame Necker, 355 ; retuns to 
Englaxid, ib, ; Esse^ on the Study 
of literature, ib, ; colonel cd militia, 
&,) travels, 356 ; returns to London, 
356; publisha first voL of bis 
EJkory, ib, ; enters Parliament, 
becomes a Lord of Tnde, ib, ; 
finished the Decline and Fall in 
lAusanne, 357 ; published in Eng- 
land, ib* ; death of bis friend Degr 
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verdun, 357 ; illness, death in St. 
JameB* Street, 357 ; his friend Lord 
Sheffield, ib . ; extract from his 
Decline and Fall, 357; extract from 
Letters, 3^8 

Gibbon frimily, iii, 266 ^ 

Gibbon, Miss Hester, iii, 266 
Gifford, John, a Baptist, iii, 135 
Gifford, W., iv, 142 
Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, ii, 47, 48 
Gilbert, Mrs., afterwards Raleigh, ii, 
47 

Gilbert, William, 11, 80, 134 
Gil Bias, iii, 322, 325 
Gi%, Anthony, ii, 100 
Gilda^ i, 64 
Gill, Alexander, iii, 15 
Gilpin, William, picturesque towers, iii, 
375 ; his Mountains and Lakes of 
Cunthetland and Westmoreland, 375 
Gil Vicente, ii, 156, 159 
Giraldus Cambrensis, i, 131 ; or De 
Barry, i, 132 

Glaciers of the Alps, Tyndall, The, iv. 
340 

Gladstone, W. E., ii, 115; iv, 260, 
298 

Glsmville, Bartholomew, De JProprie- 
tatibus Rerum, i, 203 
GlasgerioH, ballad, i, 300, 309 
Glasgow, iii, 359 

Glas^w University, i, 292; iv, 63, 
261 

Glastonbury, i, 260 

Glencoe, Campbell’s, The Pilgrim of, 

Glenham Hall, Great, iv, it 
Glittering Plain, Morris’, The Story 
of the, iv, 354 

Globe Iheatre, Bankside, ii, 169, 222, 
224, 230, 239, 240, 253, 314, 335. 
346 

Gloriana, Queen of Faerie, ii, 118 
Gloriofta, N. Lee, iii, 114 
Glory, M. Ajkenside, Ode on a Sermon 
against, iii. 294 

Gloucester, Warburton, Bp. of, iii, 362 
Gloucester Place, London, iv, 214 
Goblin Market emd other Poems, C G. 

Rossetti, iv, 346, 350 
Goblins, Suckling, iii, 25 
God and the Buie, M. Arnold, iv, 3x0 
God, Clarke. On the Being and Attri- 
butes of, iii, 18^ 

God^s Jjvmises, u, 157 
Godfrey of Bulloigne, or the Recovery 
of ferusakm, translated by R. Carew 
and by E. Faii&x, ii, 298, 304 
Godolphm, Lyfton’s, iv, 186 
Godwin, William, iv, birth, ancestry, 
84 ; joins Sandemanian sect, ib * ; a 
sceptic, ib . ; adopts literature, ib. ; 
Engwryeoneerning PolUkal Justice, 
ib* ; meets and marries Mary Woll- 
stonecroft, ib , ; his St, Leon, ib, ; 
death of first wife, ib . ; maides a 
second tim^ ib. ; meets Shelley, ib, ; 
his bankruptcy, ib, ; Veoman Usher 
of the Exwequer, ib, $ death, ib . ; 
his Caleb WdUams, 84-5 >* 

Justice, 83; portrait, 83; decline, 


86; Shelley elopes with his daughter, 
Mary Godwin, 126 
Godwin, Mary, iv, 84, 126, 127, 182 
Goethe, i, 15, ii, 10, 61, iii, 297, 328, 
iv, 2, 40, 67, 109, no, 117, 252, 343, 

367 

Mephistopheles, ii, 210 

Wilhelm Meister, ii, 228 j Fanst, 

228 

Goete von Berlichirtgm, iv, 71 ; 1 

Sir W. Scott’s version, tb. | 

Goethe, Lewes’ Life of, iv, 3x6 
Golagros, i, 284 

Golden Grove, Sth. Wales, iii, 39 
Golden Legend, Carton’s translation of 
Jacobus de Noragine’s, i, 269, 270 
Golden Targe, The, i, 360, Dunbar 
Golding, Arthur, Metamorphoses, ii, 

Golismith, Oliver, i, 302, iii, 284, 305, 
327, 328, 334 » 33 S» 340 » 34 a- 34 S» 
371, IV, 2, 10, 34, 62, 152, 303, 
simplicily and diarm, 342 ; youngest 
son of an Irish curate, 343 ; educa- 
tion, 343 ; seeks orders but r^ected, 
343 ; studies medicine at Edinbiu^h 
and Le^en, 343; foreign travel, 
343; his struggles, ib,; meets S. 
Richardson and corrects “press,” 
ib. ; tutor in Feckham, ib. ; employ^ 
on Monthly Revieto by Griffiths, ib, ; 
his Memoirs of a Protestant, ib, lEn- 
quiry into the Present State of Polite 
Lecaming, 344 ; Citiuno/the World, 
ib. ; meets Johnson, ib. ; his poem of 
The Traveller and its draft, A Pros- 
pect of Society, ib. ; his Essays, ib. ; 
in fine dothes; re-attempts medicine, 
ib. ; his Vicar of Wakefield, 344 ; cx- 
345-^; comedy of Good 
.NatuPd Alan, 344; its profit, ib ; 
his school books, Animated Nature, 
Ronum History and History of Eng- 
land, 345 ; poem of Deserted Village, 
ib. ; travels with Mrs. Homeck and 
"Jessamy Bride,” 345 : friendship 
with R^nolds, ib, ; She Stoops to 
Conquer, 345 ; Retaliation, illness 
and death, buried in Temple, 345 ; 
Johnson’s epitaph, ib, ; Maunch of 
I Venison, posthumous poem, id. ; love 
of fine clothes, ib. ; his character, 
ib. 

Gollancs, Mr. I., i, 29, 79, iii, X20, 

I lai, 194 

Gondibert, Sir W. Davenant, iii, 71 
Goncora, ii, X03, 293, iii, 58, 174 
Good and EvU, Lord Ba^’s Colours 
of,n, 10 

Good Manners, Book of, i, 269 
Goodyer, Sir H., ii, 270 
Googe, Banabe, ii, 137 ; tiandations, ib. 
Gorboduc, first Eoglirii tragedy, Korton 
and Shwkvillc, ii, 40, I3i-X3a, 
X64-Z67 

Gorges, Sir Arthur, ii, fix 
Gorges, Lady, ii, 128 
GorEamDuzy, li, 7 

Gospel Book of St Augustine, 1,31 
Go^t Anglo-Saxon, i, fio, fii 
Go^, The Hatton, i, 75, 76 


Gos^ls, Orm’s metrical paraphrase, i. 

Gospels, Rushworth, i, ^ 

Gospels, Wycliffe’s version, i, 213 
Gossun, Stephen, ii, 46, 89, 171 
Gottfried of Strassburg, i, in, 276, 
278 

Gough, Richard, ii, 77 
Gough Square, iii, 333 
Goimmottr, Sir T. Elyot’s, The, i, 
327, 328 ; quotation, ib . ; edited by 
Mr. Oroft, i, 329 

Governance of England, Fortescue, i, 
250 

Gower, John, i, 175, 238, 288, 348, ii, 
89, ^ ; pedigree, i, Z7fi ; portrait, i, 
X 7 fi ; tomb, i, 177 ; marriage, i, 176 ; 
residence in Southwark, i, 176 ; po^s 
in Latin, French and English, i, 177 . 
his French balades, i, 177 ; foun^- 
tion of his stories, i, 180 ; on church 
matters, i, x8o;amanofb(Mks, i, x8i; 
his repute, i. 182, relations witli 
Chaucer, i, 182-4 : as moralist, 184 ; 
lyrical examples, 1^-5 

and CaxtOD, i, 268 ; verses, ii, 24.1 

Gower, Sir Robert, i, xyfi 
Grace Abounding, Bunyan’s, iii, X3fi 
Grafton, Richard, historian and 
printer, ii, 67 ; continuation of Hall s 
nistory, fiy 

Grafton, Duke of, iii, 3^ 

Grahame, Rev. James, iv, 77 
Grainger, i, 302 

Grammar of Assent, Newman’s, A, 
iv, 265, 207 

Granhy, Marquis of, iii, ffo 
Grand Cyrus, romance, iu, 78 
Grand Duke of Florence, Masringeri.', 
U’ 352, 354 

GrancUson, Sir Charles, Richardson, 
iii, 307, 328 

(yrand Jury of Middlesex, iii, 250 
Grantham, iii, 91 
Grasmere, iv, 44) 45 » ^95 
Gratulatory Poem, M. Drayton, ii, ajro 
Grave, Blair’s, 7 he, iii, 282-3 
Gray, Euphemia, iv, 291 
Gray, Philip, iii, 285 
Gray, Thomas, i, 177, iii, Z4, 169, 2x8, 
209, 271, 273, 284, 285-288, 20fi, 
331, . 337 ) 363,. 3 ^ 4 , 365. 37 ^» m 
381, IV, 124 {m parentage, lu, 285 ; 
birthplace, 285; education, j^end- 
ship with H. Walpole and K West, 
285 ; travels with H. Walpole, 28fi ; 
th^ quarrel, 286; &th^s death, 
286; in London with West, 287; 
goes to Stoke Pogis, writes Ode to 
Spring, the Eton Ode. 287 ; Hymn 
to Adversity, EUgy m a Comtey 
ChtirehyarS, 287; returns to Cam- 
bridge, renews friendriup with 
Walpole ; his frimd. William 
Mabon, 287; death of his aunt, 
Mias Antrobus, 287; finishes the 
Elegy, collects his poems, death sA 
his mother, her epita]^, 2^2 
The Pngress of Pom, 2872 The 
Bard, 287 ; Od^ victim of practical 
idke, transfon to PembrolM Hall, 
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2S7; studies early English and 
Icelandic poetry at British Museum, 
38S ; I’rofcssoi of Modern Literature 
at Camhiidgc, 288 ; his Journal of 
^ isit to I^kes, 28S ; friendship with 
C. de _ Bonsletlen, 288; death at 
Oimbriilgc, burial at Stoke I'ogis, 
288; his learning, pcison, health, 
288; puitrails, 285; Groian influ- 
ence, iii, 2^5 

(iray’s Inn, ii, 7, 8. 190, 346 
tlreat Charter, i, 88 
Gteai Expedatiom^ Dickens, iv, 23S 
Great Ormond Street, iv, 259 
Greceot Grote*s, History oj iv, 175, 
298 

Greece, poetry of ancient, i, 106 
Greek Christian Pods^ iv, 214 
Greek independence, i, 117 
Greek literature, i, 37, 69 
Greeks, i, 4, iv, 305, 307 
( ireen, John, ni^rsiery [)oet, i, 228 
iJreen, John Kichnid, iv, 329, 334; 
birth and educiUion, 334; curacies, 
ib , ; Librarian of I^beth Palace, 
334 ; Short J/h/ory of the English 
People, ik ; (Unith flom consump- 
tion, ib. ; maniwl Miss Stopford, her 
work, 334; his style, 330 ; portrait, 
ib. 

Green, Tliotnns Hill, iv, 337, 338; 
birth, educiition, Oxford Professor of 
Mural 1‘hikssophy, os “Mr. Gmy” 
in Pobert Jihmre, 338 ; dettth, ib. \ 
Net»-IIt*geIls\niMu, ib.\ Proiegomna 
to Ethics^ ib. 

( irt'en Arbor Court, Gold.smith in, iii, 
344 

Grim Hnight, i, iCp, 175, 2S2, 
304 

(Jreenc, KoIktI, ii, 89, 94, gS, 145, 
182, 198, 204 ; birtli, etiucatiun, 9O, 
97 ; irregular life, 96 ; deserts his 
family, 96 ; litemy indu-slry, 96 ; 
death and buria], go ; his romances, 
Memikns, <tr Greenes Arcadia, 
Pasimio, 96, 248 ; Domstus and 
Eawnia, 96 ; Oreafs Wtrih of Wit 
bought with a Aliilionof Repentance, 
97 } his songs, 145 ; his ])layK, i86 ; 
Geonm a Greene, 186 ; Eriar Bacon, 
186 ) 

Gret^nhill, John, iii, 97 
Greenock, iv, 183 

Gregory the Great, Pope, i, 48, $6 j 
Missionaries, 5 
Grendel, i, 30 

Grenville, Sir Richard, ii, 50 
Greta Hall, Keswick, iv, gi, 59, to j 
Greville, Lord Brooke, nilke, ii, 37, 
307, iii, 70 ; set also Brooke, Lord 
Grey, William, Bishop of Ely and Lord 
High Treasurer, i, 243 
Gmy, Lady Jane, i, 329; portnut, 332, 
ii, 68 

Griff, iv, 3x5 

Griflin, Bartholomew, il, 263 
Griffith Gaunt, C. Keade’s, iv, 3x9, 
322 

Griffiths, the publi^r, iii, 343 
Grimald, Nknolu, il, X37 


Grimbald, King Alfred’s piiest, i, 50 
Grimm, Jacob, i, 27 
GrimiPs Tales, i, 14 
Griscll, Thomas, in, 43 
GroaPs Worth of Wit, R. Greene’s, ii, 
97 ^ 

Grocyn, William, i, 317, 322-3 
Grongar Hill, J. Dyer, iii, 283 
Grosseteste, Robert, Bishop of Lincoln, 

^1,133,135 . „ 

Grote, George, iv, 298; History of 
Grce c, ib. ; buried in Westminster 
Abliey, ib. 

Gryll Grange, Peacock, iv, 190, 191 
Guardian, The, iii, 217, 223, 233 
Guardian, Cowley, ii, 72 
Guarini, ii, 265 
Guarinus at Fetrara, i, 243 
Gudrun, i, 8 

Guenevere, Morris’ Defence of, iv, 346, 

352 . ^ 

Guernsey, iv, 176 
Guest, Dr.,i, 84, 112, 114 
Guevara’s Dial of Pi hues, ii, 91, 92, 
lojj 

Guiana, n, 51 

Guiana, Ibdeigh’s, Disc verie ii, 58 
Guiccioli, Theresa, Countess, iv, 1 14, 
I16 

Guido de CoUminis’ Troy, i, 279 
Guildford, i, 119 

Guilds and drama, i, 223, 225, 227, 

230. 232 

GMiiitme dt Palerme, i, 112 
( luil])in, bklword, ii, 272 
Guinevere, Tennyjwn, iv, 205 
Guingamor, i, X12 
Guisut, iv, 309 

Guits Hornbook, The, T. Dekker, ii, 
381 

Gu/im'i^s Travels, iii, 243, 245, 246, 
247, 270 

Gunaikm, Ileywood’s, ii, 342 
Gunius, Franciscu^ i, 78 
Gunpowder plot, ill, 22 
Guntliorp, John, Dean of Well^ i, 
243 

Gutenliera, John, i, 264 
GMlae, 1, 30 

Guy Atannering, Scott, iv, 103 
Guy of Warwick, i, 114, 115, n6 
Gypsies, Dean Stanley’s p(^m, The, 
IV, 327 

HaBINGTON, Thomas, iii, 2* 
Habington, William, iii, lyrist, i8, 23 ; 
birth and death at Hindlip, 22; 
lineage, ib. ; marriage, ib. ; his 
Castara, ib. ; History o/Edwof^/y., 
ib . ; Queen H Arragm, ib, ; Observa- \ 
iionsnpM History, ib.i To Cupid, 23 
Habington, Hon. Mrs., nPt Mazy 
Parker, iii, 22 
Hackel, iv, 367 
Hackney, iii, 131, iv, 152 
Hacknw Collie, iv, ’'66 
Haggard, Mr. Rider, iv, t88 
fmi Baba, Morier, iv, 181, tSj 
HakewUl, George, Theologian, ii, 374 ; 
Rector of Heanton Pur^rdon, ib. ; 
The Vanity of the J^, ik ; An 


Apology of the Power of God, ik ; 
founded Exeter College Chapel, ib. 
Hakluyt, Richad, ii, 78, 85, 86, 136, 
364; education, 84; prebend of 
Westminster, 84 ; voyages to Florida 
from the French, 84; edits Fetei 
Martyr, ib. ; his Primipal Naviga- 
turns. Voyages, ana Disiovenes of the 
English Nation, 84 ; advisor to East 
India Company, 84; concerned in 
Virginia, translates De Soto’s travels, 
84 ; death, hurial in Westminster 
Abbey, 84 ; letter to Raleigh, 84-5 
Hale, Sir Matthew, 250, iii, 136 ; hva- 
IJJe and Death of, 173 
Hales, John, i, 21, ii, 383 ; birthplace 
and education, ik ; Fellow of Eton 
College, ib. ; destitute in 1649 ; died 
in jmverty at Eton, ib. ; Golden Re- 
mains published posthumously, ib. 
Hales, Professor, i, 140, 147, ii, 161 
Hales, Thomas de, i, 89 
Hali&x, Charles Montague, Earl of, 
iii, 133, 208, 209, 238 ; poitiait, 229 
Halifax, Marquis of, iii, 368 
Halifax, see Savile, 0 . 

Hall Bam, iii, 69 

Hall, Edwaid, his history from Henry 
IV. to Henry VIII. ; The Lnion of 
the Noble and JUustrious P'autilies of 
Lancaster and York, ii, 66, quotation 
fnmj, 67 

Uall, Dr. John, Shakespeare’s son-in- 
law, ii, 239, 244, 252, 256; grave, 
250 

Hall (Bishop), Joseph, ii, 237, 272, 370, 
377”379i specimen of his satiric 
verse, 273 ; birthplace and education, 
377 i life at Cambridge, ik ; Vergi- 
demiarum, ik ; appointed to Col]^:^ 
living of Hoisted, to, ; Dean d" Wor- 
cester, Bishop of Exeter, and offer- 
wards of Norwich, 378 ; reduced to 
penury by Civil War, ik ; Hard 
Measure, ik ; Observations on some 
Specialities of Divine Providence, ik ; 
initiated the Jacobean imitations of 
Theophrastus, l^ his Characters of 
Virtues and Vues, ib., 379; death, 
378; portrait, 376; style, 377; 
specimen, 378 
Hall, William, ii, 2x4 
Hallam, Arthur Henry, iv, 178, 203, 

304,303 

Hallam, Henry, i, 32X, iv, 176, 177-178, 
329; View of the Stale of Europe 
during the Middle Ages,As, 177 ; Con- 
siiiutioncd History of En^arid, 178 ; 
Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe, ib. 

Halliford, Lower, iv. X91 
Halliwell-Phillipps, li, 233 
HawadryadPs Sang, Lodj^, T., ii, 146 
Hamilton, Marq. of, iii, 24 
Hamilton “ Single ‘Speech,” iv, 70 
Hamlet, precursor of Shakespeare’s, ii, 
182 

Hamlet, earlier attributed to T. Kyd, 
ii, 227 

Hamlet legend, ii, 228 

Hamlet, Shakespeare, i, 107, ii, 28^ 
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193, 200, 201, 220, 224, 22J, 226- 
229, 230, 234, 238,24s, 3 S 0 »iv> 36 S» 

367 

Hauimersmilh, iv, 136, 354, 355 
Hampole, su Rolle, Richard, i, 92 
Hampstead, iii, ^3, 361, iv, 143 
Hampton Court Conference, ii, lox 
Hand and Soul,” D. G. Rossetti, iv, 
347 

Handdidl of pleasant deliiesj ii, 138 
JSancuynjffe Sjnrnsj Manuyng, i, 91 
Hannah, Dr., ii, 60 
Hannay, Patrick, u, 290 
ffloppjf Warrior^ Wordsworth, iv, 44 
ilarbome, iv, 332 

Harbours of Enj^and^ Ruskin’s, iv, 292 
Hard Cash, C Reade, iv, 322 
Hard Measure, Bishop Hall, ii, 378 
Hard Times, Dickens, iv, 238 
Hardwicke, Lord, ii, to 
Hardwicke, xst E^rl of Devonshire, iii, 
55 

Hardwicke, iii, 57 

Hardy, Mr. Thomas, ii, 124, iv, 319 
Hardy Knute^ Lady Wardlow and 
Allan Ramsay, iii, 267 
Haiii^on, Sir John, ii, 304-6 ; godson 
of Queen Eliabeth, 304; iraa^'""’ 
Ariosto’s Orlando yurioso, 

304 ; Metamorphosis of Ajax, 304 ; 
disgrace, ib , ; joins with Essex, ib. ‘ 
Ept^m, ib, ; portrait, 302 
Harley, Earl of Oxford, iii, 209, 2x7, 
24X, 242 

Harmony of tki Chttrch, M. Drayton, 
The, u, 370 

Harold, Tennyson's, iv, 206 
Harrin^on, Lucy, Countess of Bed- 
ford, ii, 314 
Harris, actor, iii, 100 
Harrison. Anne, afUr wards Lady Fan- 
shawt, Alentoirs, Ui, 89, portrait, 

90 

Harrison, W., DescrifHcn of England, 
ii, 3, 4, 68 
Harrow, iii, 179 
Harrow School, iii, 371, iv, 320 
Harryif^ of Hell, i, 328 
Hany Lomquer, Lever, iv, 2^ 
Hartley, David, iii, 358 ; his Observa- 
tions OH Man, 359 

Harvey, Gabriel, u, 42, 89, 96, 98, xzr, 
XX2, 1X3, 123, 182 
Harvey, William, ii, 80, 155 
Haryngton, see Harington 
Haslemere, iv, 339, 34X 
Hastings, i, xoo, iv, 347 
Hastings, Warren, iii, 37a, iv, 3, 77, 
80 

Hathaway, Anne, Mra Shakespeare, 

Hia!h£^.Denn,Gi,9 
Hatton Gospels, i, 75, 76 
Hatton, Sir Cbiistopner, iii, 31, 40 
Haunch of Denison, Goldsmitti, iii, 345 
Haukes, Thomas, Foxc’s account 

Haunu/jIdaH, The, Dickens, iv, 237 
Havelok the Dane, i, Z15 
Havexstock Hill, iii, 230 
Hawes, Stephen, i, 338, 341 : groom of 


the Chamber to Henry VII., i, 343 ; 
his poem The Pastim of Pbmure, 
ii 343 ; quotation from, 343-344 J iu 
favour of Henry VIIL, 344 
Hawking, i, 15 

Hawkins, Rev. William Prebendary, 

iii, 44 

Hawkins, Sir J., iii, 334 

Plawkins, iv, 266 

Hawkshend, iv, 45 

Haworth, iv, 279, 280, 282, 283 

Hawthomden, ii, 297, 316 

Haydon, B. R., iv, 140, 141, X44, 170 

Hayes, Devon, ii, 47 

Havley, W., iii, 273 ; iv, 6, 18 

Haystack in the Pioods, Morris’, The, 

iv, 355-6 

Hayler, Sir George, iv, 98 
Hayward, Sir John, ii, 36$, 366 j birth- 
place and education, 366; First 
Year of Henry /K, ib, 5 knighted 
by James I., ib, ; worked with 
damden at Chelsea College, ib , ; 
portrait, ib, 

HozUtt, William, ii, 219, 266, iv, 166- 
170, 367; birth, puent^e, 166; 
educated for ministry, x66; meets 
Coleridge, 166 ; studies painting in 
Paris, 160; adopts literature, 166; 
his Essay on the Principles of 
Human Action, 166 ; marries Sarah 
Sloddart, 166 ; lives at Wintexstow, 
166, 167 ; comes to London, x66 ; 
his Characters of Shahesfeards 
Plays, x66 ; A View of the English 
Stage, x66-7 ; lectures on the Eng- 
lish poets, 154, 167, 168; his 
Political Essays, 167 ; Table Talk, 
X67, 168 ; adverse critics, 167 ; his 
UUr Amoris, 167 ; obtains Scotch 
divorce, 167 ; second wife, 167 ; his 
Spirit of the Age, 167 ; European 
tour, 167; Life of Napoleon Bmna’ 
parte, 1675 death in Soho, 1675 
Winterstow essays, X67, 169 ; person 
and character, 167; specimens of 
style, 168-170 

Haslitt, Mrs. (Sarah Stoddart), iv, 166 
Hadltt, Mrs., the second (Mrs. Bridge- 
water), iv, X67 

Head dross, Addison on feminine, iii, 
230 

Headlong Hdl, Peacock’s, iv, 190 
HnsUk, Armstrong’s Art of treservis^, 
ill, 284 

Heanton Purdiardon, ii, 374 
Heame. ii, 367 

Heat as a Mode of Motion, TVndall, 
iv, 340 

Hmen and Earth, Byron, iv, xx6 
Heavitree, ii, 39 

** He who £ghts and runs away,” iii, 
X42 

Hebrew Melodies, Byron, iv, X14 
Hebrews, i, 4 
Hebrides, The, iii, 333 
Hocatompathia, Watson’s, il, X40 
Heine, H., iv, 112 
Helena, Empress, i, 39 
Helena, Shakespeare’s, ii, 334 
Heliand, German poem, i, 22 


Heliodorus, Underdown’s, ii, 103 
Hell, Bunyan’s, A few Sighs from, iii, 
ij6 

I/ellas, Shelley’s, iv, 128, 129-130 

Ilclvetius, J. C., iv, 83 

lleniigc, ii, 170 

Hengist, i, 3 

Hengist and llorsn, i, 9 

Hennell, Miss Saia, iv, 3I1,. 

Henries, Capgrave’s Lives of Illus- 
trious, i, 2^ 

Henrietta, Queen, iii, 72 
Hefirietta 'Temple, Disraeli, iv, i 58 , 

199 

Henry II., i, 75, 132 
Henry III., i, 88, 119, 126, 133 
Henry IV., i, 140, X93, 212, 232 
Henty IV,, Sir J. Hayward’s, First 
Year of ii, 366 

Hen/y IV,, Shakespeare’s, ii, 197, 220 
Henry V., i, 193, 193, 341, 243, 354 
Hoftry V,, Shakusptwe’s, ii, 198, 222 
Henry VI., i, 250, 252, 255 
Henry VL, and Queen Margaret, ii, 
67 

Henry P 7 ., Shakespeare’s, ii, 172,204, 
20 $ 

Henry VII., i, 260, 307, 3x7, 333, 347 
Henty VH,, Bacon’s History of ii, 16, 

24r-27 

Henry VIIL. 'i, 2x8, 3x4, 3 I 7 » 

33*» 333 J 3. 63, xoo, 1O2, 

314, 325 J career, 1, 33O; tuU>r, 
John Skelton, 338; j^ietry luuler, 
^7 ; as author, 35^ ; entertaiuiiieiit 
by, 3^-8 f seal, title |)iige vol. i ; 
navy, ii, 132 

Hensy VIIL, ShnkeK|)e{ire*s, ii, 240, 
242 , 349 ;a 53 p.?S 4 ^^ 

Henry, Prince, u, 360; elegy on his 
death, ii, 297 

Henry the Minstrel, i, 292 ; his Will* 
I.ICC epic, i, 293 
Henry of lliintiiigdun, i, Z28 
Ilenryson, l<»»lx‘ri, i, 203 S, 3(10; eda- 
aitiun, 293 ; hriKMilniaster, 294 ; luiet 
ib,\ The Testament of Cmseia, {b,\ 
Fables, 294-5 J Pfmhingof the 
Swallow, 295 ; The Abbay H'alh, ib,; 
Tobin and Afakyne, 39J 
Henslow, John Stevens, iv, 299 
Henslowe, Philip, ii, 182, 3x0^ 314, 
„ 33 *» 3 SO 
Ileorrenda, 1, 8 
Herbal, Germ’s, U, 86-88 
Herbert, George, ii, 379, iii, 23-291 
sacred poems, 24 1 The Tempi, 24, 
20; diction, 24} birth and family, 
28 } Fellow of Trinity Coll., C^nb., 
38 ; change of career, 38-9 ; marries 
Jane Danvers, 39 } Rector of Hem* 
berton, ib, ; Sacred Poems, ik; saintly 
life, A; bequeathed his MS. to 
Nichobu Ferrar, portrait, ib,; his 
vexse, 38 s life by Walton, 43, 45 
Herbert, Mrs., mother of George, ill, 

Herbe^ Sir Henry, II, 363 
Herbert of Cherbuig, Lora, HI, 28 
Herbert, Hon. Lucy, afterwaras Hab* 
ington, iii, 22 
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ffemtkSy Shaftesbury’s Judsnuni ofA \ 
iii, 1K9 

IIctiUt, J. (i vf>n, i, 297 
llcrclord Kicc Scliuol, lii, 45 
Ilcrnmiiric, i, 7 

Hermit^ I’iirncH's, The, iii, 217 
llcmitof irarhtfOf//ij Tcicy, i, 303 
llernc 11 ill, iv, 290 
//t'fo ami Ij^amUry Marluwc and Chap- 
man, ii, 172, 180, 181, 329 
Ikro Wonkip^ T, Cailylc, iv, 249 
llciutl, Kint;, i, 235, 233 
ikmc JtfylSi W. S. Laudor, iv, 173 
Heroic inetn*, i, 165 
Heroic, I Imina 
Heroic Verws i, 144, 146 
“ Ilei’t)ic Verse,” tcckniqm of, iii, 270 
Herrick, KoIktI, i, 350, iii, 58-61, 96; 
Itirih, 58 : apprenticed to his uncle, . 
the k info’s jeweller, fjfoeb to St. 
John’s Ct)ll., Oimh., 59; his letters, ! 
t%\ takes orders, idr, cluiplain to lie , 
(le I<h6 Kxixidition, t%i Vicar of . 
Dean Prior, Devon, r'A; liachelor- 
Insnl, /4,; okservalum of Rustic life, 
//#,; issu(*s his iksparities and Noble 
Nttmkn\ 59 ; cxnnipk‘s from, 6o-6i 
Hettlord, C^ntntesK itf, iii, 274, 275 
Hertiord, l.oid, Hi, 350 
//<77'i^, /VW, Hrowninjt’s, iv, 224 
Hervey, jaims, iii, curate of Biileford, 
his iMetWafiom the Tombs, 

2S2 ; his Thmm and Aspash, 282 ; 
his ehiinieter, 282 ; jMtrtrait, 382 
Hesiod, ttunslated by H. Clmtmmn, ii, 
tm 

HesktUh, tiudy, iv, 4, 5 
Ilnptnt/es, Iferrlek, iii, 58, 59; title 
l*>tt;e, 59 ; jioems (bim, t)0 6x 
Hewer, Sir Wm., iii, 139 
Hexameter, Hrestk, ii, lt>i 
Heydon Hull, Norfolk, iv, 185 
Ileylin, Dr. Peter, Hi, 50 
llcywood, Kli/.atx'th, motlier of John 
Dtmne, ii, 292 
IleywtKrii, ICllis, ii, 392 
lleywcKHi, Jiisi)cr, ii, 393 
HeywtMsi, John, i, 3^; epi{trams, i, 

} fnxsaniie with Q. Muiy, i, 366 ; 
{strtrait, 366 ; H, 156, 159, 161, 164, 
293 1 his Four Fs, 160 > The Fky of 
the Wtaihor, i( 5 oj Prmrbs, x 63 
Heywootl, Thomoit, ii, 34 * - 34 }? Wrth, 
eihunition, octinB at Camhridtte, 343 ; 
in 343 \ writes for Lord Ad- 

mind's Cuniixiny, 343 j hia 711 # Fowr 
hmtim of IMott, 343 ; Chronicle 
plays, ib, * hla master jnece, A Woman 
A^iiftd with Kinduoss, lA; 71 t# Eng* 
lish Dravtiiir, iu preface, ult, 343- 
3 t 4 t Activity aa piaywrignt, 3^; 
AChaikngifir Btuu^, 34*; Tho 
Fair Maid rf tie Exciange, ib.\ 
non dmwatic works, 7 \oJa Britan- 
m'ca, 343 1 CunaiheioH, or, Ntns 
Bitokseoneerning Woman, The 
Bderare^ eftke Biesttd Angels, 340, 
34«. J4»., 343» 7 *t Bram Ait, 
344 { flWfil. 34 »- 34 »S ipec^ 
M«, 34>-34S) oonpued with 


Hezekiah, King, Udall’s, ii, 162 
Hicke Scomer, i, 236, ii, 156, 157 
Hkranhy of^ the Blessed Angels, T. 

Ileywood, ii, 340, 341, 342, 343 
Ilicrde Boc, 1, 50 
Iligdcn’s PolyLhonicon, i, 203 
Higgenct, Randal, i, 230 
High Beech, Epping, iv, 204 
llighgate, iv, 13$ 

Highland Girt, Wordsworth’s, The, iv, 
44 

Highlands, iv, 63 
Highmoie, Miss, iii, 310 
liilorius, religious dramatist, i, 222 
Hilda, AhlxNS, i, 19 
Hilgay, Norlulk, ii, 2S2 
Iltnd Oiui ike Panther, Diyden, Hi, 
*05 

Hind and the Panihm Tranmrdd, 
Prior, iii, 209 
Hindlip Hall, iii, 22 
Hifpolytus, Seneca, ii, 332 
Ills Majestfs Poetical Exerdses at 
Vacant Hours, James VI. (I.), i, 
261 

His Majesties Servants,” ii, 348 
Historm Brltonum, i, 80 
Historia Nmlla, William of Malmes- 
bury, i, 130 

Historians, Backwardness of Briti^, ii, 
66 

Historians, Scientific English, iii, 348 
Histoiians, The, iv, 175 
Historians of Victorian Era, iv, 
327 335 

Historkat Essays, Freeman, iv, 333 
Historical Romance, i, X 140X17 
Historic PeuMs, Waliwle’s, iii, 367 
History, Ilabington’s, Ohservaiions on. 
Hi, 22 

History of the Britons, Bishop Geoflirey, 

it 13* 

Hhtoiy of England, S. Daniel, ii, 266 
History of England from the Fail of 
Wohey, Froude, iv, 328, 33C^3X 
History of England, Goldsmith, Hi, 
345 

History of England, Hume’s, iii, 350 
History of Errand, Lingard, iv, 176 
History of England, Macaulay’s, iv, 
261, 2^2 

History of England, William of New- 
burgh’s, i, 131 

History of England, Smollett’s, iii, 
Great Britain, Speed’s, ii, 

80,366 

History of Greece, Grote’s, iv, 2W 
History of My am Times, Bishop 
Burnet, Hi, 173 

History tf the Great Eohollion, 

Clarendon, iii, 34, 35, 37 ; «tmct, 
37 

mstory of the Norman Conquest, 
Freeman, Iv, 329 

History of Orosius, i, « ^ , ... 

History of Scotland, Robertson’s, m, 

of Sicily, Freeman, iv, 233 
History of Tithes, John Selden, fi, 387, 


History of The Union of the Noble 
and Illustrious Families of Lancas- 
ter asid York, E. Hall, ij, 67 
History of the World, RaTdigh’s, u, 51, 

Hitchm, u, 328 

Hm, Mandeville’s, The Grumbling, 
iii, 250 

Iloadly, Bishop Benjamin, iii, birth, 
education, clerg}inan in London, 
Bishop of Bangor, his l\mciphs and 
jt*railtces of the non furore, 265 ; ser- 
mon on The Nature of the Kingdom 
or Church of Christ, 265 ; Bangoiian 
Controven^, 265 ; Bishop of lleie- 
ford, Salisbury, and Winchester, 
265; numerous controversial publi- 
cations, 265 ; death at 86, bis char- 
acter, 265 ; portrait, 264 
Hoadly, Rev. Samuel, iii, 265 
Hobbes, Thomas, Hi, 31, 86, x^ 54-7 
simplifier of prose expression, 54; 
his philosophy, 54 ; buth, 55 ; por- 
trait, 55 ; educated at Westpbit, 
Malmesbury, and Oxfoid, 55, pio- 
I lected by an uncle, 55; beonnes 
I tutor in &xnily of Bail of Devon- 
shire, 55 ; Greek studies, 55 ; friend 
of Bacon and Jonson, 55 ; his travels, 
meets Galileo, 55 ; Latin Poem on 
The Wonders of the Peak, retires to 
Paris, his J>e Cine, ; returns to 
London and issues his Leviathan, 
56; its Title page, 57; quotation 
from, 57 ; Human Nature, j6 ; 
views opposed by clei^, 56 ; visited 
by Cosimo de Medicis, 56; trans- 
lated the Iliad and Odyssey at 87, 
56; his Behemoth, 56; death, 57; 
surly yet timid, 57 
Hohhouse, John (Sin, iv, xrs, 114 
Hoccleve, Thomas, i, 174, 185, 192-4 ? 
birth, i, 19a; (ilerk in Privy Seal 
Office, 192 ; mode of life, 193 ; writes 
against Lollards, 193; J)e Regimine 
Prindpum, X93; La Male Regie, 
193 ; Letter of Cujad, 193 ; example 
from, i, 193 ; Pension from Priory of 
Soutliwick, i, 194 ; death, tb, 
Hoddam Hill, iv, 252 
Hogarth, W., iii, 143 
Hoeg, T. T., iv, 126 
HonenHnden, Campbell, iv, 62 
Holbein, ii, 3 
ii, w 

Holcroft, Thomas, iv, 86, 87; his 
career, novels, his play of The Road 
to Ruin, 88 ; Memoirs, 88 ; portrait, 
89 

Holinshed, Raphael, ii. Chronicles, 3, 
29,j68 

Holland, iii, 124 
Holland, Lord, iv, is;8 
Holland, Philemon, ii, 76 
Holly Lodge, Ompden Hill, iv, 261, 
262 

Holman Hunt, Mr., iv, 346, 347 
Holme Pierrepoint, iii, 156 
Holnc, South Devon, iv. 32J 
Holy City, Buijyan’s, The, iu, 330 
Holy Taylor’s, iii, 39 
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Holy GraiU Tennyson, iv, 205, 206 
Holy Lhingj Rule attd Rxetcises ef^ 
Taylor, iii, 39, title page, ib. ; frontis- 
piece, 41 

Holy Sonnets, John Donne, ii, 294 
Hoh State attd the Profane State, 
Fuller, iii, 49 

Holy Thursday, Blake, iv, 20 
Hdy War, Banyan’s, iii, 136 
Holy War, Fuller, iii, 4a, 49 
“ Home Thoughts from Abroad,” 
Bro\Kming, iv, 229 

Homer, i, 9, i8, 104, 107, 14D, 141, 
212, ii, 191, 231, iii, 190, 194, 196, 
198, 217, 219, 268, 297, iv, 369 
Homer, M. Arnold, On Translating, 

iv, 309 

HomePs Battle of the Frogs and Alice, 
Bamell, iii, 217 

Homer, Chapman’s translation, ii, 298- 
301, 328, 329 

Clmrke’s Latin version of Iliad, 

iii, 186 

Hornet, Cowper’s tran^tion, iv, 5, 

33 

— Hobbe’s translation of Iliad, iii, 

56 

Homer’s Iliad, i, 141, 262, ii, 118, 
iii, 81 

Homer, Keats, To, iv, 146 
Hotiur, Pope’s, iii, 177, 190, 198, 217, 
219 

— Tickell’s translation of Iliad, iii, 
2I8 

liomeric poems, i, 104 
Homilies, i, 77 
Homilies, i^lMc’s, i, 60 
Honest Whore, Deldcer, The, ii, 330, 
382 

Honolulu, iv, 362 
Honor Triumphant, Ford’s, ii, 358 
Hood, Thomas, iv, 191, 192, sub-editor 
of London Magasine, 192 ; Odes 
and Addresses to Great People, 192 ; 
Whims and Oddities, 193 ; The Plea 
of the Midsummer Faeries, 192; 
his Comic Annuals, 193 ; TylneyHall, 
X93 ; flees his creditors, 193 ; returns, 
iL, The Song of the Shirt, 193; long 
illness, id.; death at Hampstead, 
193 ; last Staneas, 193^4 ; Verses to 
Dickens, 194 

Hood, Mrs. , Jane Reynolds, iv, 192, 
Z 93 

Hooker, Rev. Richard, ii, 4, 5, 17, 37, 
28-35, 75 i 364, 368. 374 ; lus ample 
style, 29 ; life Walton, 29, iii 43 ; 
birth, parentage, and education, ii, 
29 ; marriage, 30 ; Master of the 
Temple Church, 30; livings of Bos- 
combe and BL^opsboume ,* his Bede" 
siastical FoUty, 30, 32; his person, 
30; finest prose writer of ms age, 
32 ; style, 33-3S 5 micle, 68 
Hooker’s Natural Law, ii, 231 
Hooker, Dr., iv, 299, 300, 341 
Hope End, iv, 2x4 

Hope, Thomas, iv, 181, 183, X84; Anas- 
tasius, X83 

Hopkins, John, metrical Psalms, i, 357 
He^, R. Scott’s treatise on, ii, 88 


HoracdsHeroical Bpistles, M. Drayton, 
ii, 270 

Horace, i, 7 ; ii, 272 ; ui, lox, 174, 
191, 19s, 199, 26A; Pope’s Imita- 
tions of, 219 

Horee Faulinee, Paley, iii, 359, 363 
Horse, specimen from, i, 226 
Homl^, near Lancaster, iv, 176 
Home, Richard Henry, iv, 195-6, 197, 
202, 214 ; his Cosmo de Medtcis, ; 
Oreon, \cfi, 197 \ Judas Iscariot, 196; 
portrait, 

Hnrneck, Mrs., iii, 345 
Horsely, Little, in iii, 76 
Horsemanship, Duke of Newcastle, iii, 
92 

Horton, Miss, ii, 245 
Horton, Bucks, iii, xo, 13, X5 
Houghton, iii, 364, 367 
Houghton-le-Spiii^, iii, 360 
Houghton, Lord, iv, 

Hours of Idleness, Byron, iv, 1x3 
House of Fame, Chaucer, i, 144, 146, 
16S 

House of the Wolfungs, Morris’, The, 

Houu^ld Booh of the Bari of North- 
umberland in 1512, i, 303 
Household Words, Dickens, iv, 238, 
„* 39 . *85. 

Howard, John, iv, 33 
Howard, Sir Robert, iii, 104 
Howard, Lady Elizabeth, afterwards 
Dryden, iii, 104 
Howard, Mrs., iii, 279 
Howell, James, iii, 31 j excellence as a 
letter writer, 42 ; birth in Biecknock- 
shire, 45; education, 45; appren- 
ticed to glass maker, 46; foreign 
travels, linpiisdc proficiency, quits 
glass mak^, becomes Secretary, 
enters Parliament, again travels, 46 ; 
becomes author, his ih . ; 

Clerk of the Council, arrest, in Fleet 
Prison, issue of Epistolce Ho-Bliance, 
46; Title-page, 48; extract, 48; 
offer to Council of State, 47; 
Historiographer Royal under Charles 
IL, 48 ; death, ih. ; buried in Temple 
Church, 48 

Howorth, Sir Henry, i, 56 
Hroswitha, Abbess of Gandersheim, 
i, 221 

Hrothgar l^nd, i, X4 
Huchown of the Awle Ryale, i, 282, 
284 

Hiicknall Torkard, iv, 1x7 
Hudibras, S. Butler, iii, 142, X43; 

specimens, 145-7 
Hudibrasdcs, iii, 142 
Hudson, T., iii, 378 
Hughenden, iv, iSg 
Hughes, Thomas, of Gray’s Inn, ii, 189 
Hugo, Victor, iv, 105, xxa 
Hull Grammar School, iii, X53 
Human Actions, Haxlitt, On the Prin- 
ciples of, iv, x66 
Humanism, i, 322 

Humanists, i, 240, 24X, 243, 316 

Human Kwmladge, Berkel^s, Treatise 
Cancermng the Principies iii, 260. j 


Hmtan Life, Rogers, iv, 152 
Human Life, Temple on, lii, 123 
Human Alittd, Reid’s, Imjntrv into 
the, iii, 359 

Human Nature, Analysis of, 111, 184 
Human Nature, Hobbes, iii, 56 
Human Nature, Hume on, iii, 349 
Human Nature, Hume’s Treatise, iii, 

338 

Human Understanding, Hume’s 
sophiial Essays Concerning, iii, 350 
Human Understanding, Locke’s E^y 
on, iii, X27, 128, 131 
Human WwAar, Johnson’s, Vanity of , 
iii 333 

Hume, Alexander, ii, 149-150; 7 >r- 
umph of the Lord, 149 ; Description 
of the Day Bsthfoli, 14^150 
Hume, David, iii, 270, 348^352, 380, 
iv, I 75 i 336, 339; his philosophical 
treatises, 348 ; his Histtny, its basis 
and style, 325, 348, 350, 354 ; its 
lucid Engli^, 349 ; birth, parentage, 
education, ug ; visits France, 349 ; 
Treatise of Human Nature, 349; 
returns to Ninewells, his Estays 
Moral and Pohtual, 349 ; tutor to 
Marquis of Annandale, 349 ; secretaiy 
to General St. Clair, 350; again 
travels, 350 ; mother’s death, 350 ; 
his essays on Human UnderdaoiiUtig, 
350 ; Enquiry Concerning Morals, 
350; Political Discourses, 350 ; 
Dialogues Concemifig Natural Reli- 
gion, 350 ; fame ib. ; Librarian to 
the Adfvocates, Edinboro’, 350; 
Es\ays and Trtaiises, 350 ; Natural 
History of Reli^on, 350 ; Secrela^ 
to Lord Hertford in Paris, 350; 
returns to London, 350 ; Under- 
secretary of Slate, 350 ; retires on 
pension to Edinboro’, 350 ; death, 
burial on Calton Hill, 351; char- 
acter, as given by himself, 351-2; 
empiric writings, 352 
Humphrey Clinker, T. Smollett, iii, 
322, 325 ; extmet, 326 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester,!, 187, 
x88, 241, ii, 67; iiatronage of 
letters, i, 242-2^3 
Hunsdon, Lord, ii, 268 
Hunt, Mr. Holman, iv, 346, 347, 
350 

Hunt, Leigh, ii, 309, iv, 129, 134-8, 
253 ; ]»rentage, childhood, educated 
at Christ’s Hospital, X34 ; hig/tfsvA- 
ilia, dramatic critic, War Office 
clerk, edits the Examiner, suffers 
imprisonment for libelling the Prince 
Regent, 134; his poems of 7 ’he Feast 
of the Poets, 135 ; Descent of Liberty, 


Weeh/p fndicaior, 135 ;'sj MnSs three 
yearn in Italy, relations with Byron, 
X35 ; edits The Liberal, ib. ; his 
Lord Byron and some of Ms Content^ 
potaries, X35 ; his newspapers, The 
Companion, X3C; The Chat of the 
Week, The Toiler, Uigh Hunts 
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London The Afontkly 
Kepo^itmy^ 135 ; liis novel, Sir Ralph 
Esher, 135; Poet it at IVofks, 135; 
Captain Sword and Captain Pen, 
135 ; The Paijrry, 135 ; A U^end 
of Florence, 135 ; in Kensington, 
135 ; Imagination and Fanty, 135 ; 
Men, Women, and Booh, 135 ; A 
far of Homy from Mount Hybla, 
13s ; A Book for a Corner, 136 ; 
granted a pension, 136; his 
Autobiofp'aphy, 136; death at llani- 
mersinilh, 130; his temperament and 
person, specimens of piose and veise, 
136-138; portraits, 134, 135, 137; 
on Keats, 144; its critic, 154 
Hunt, Kev, Isaac, lAMgh’s fatlier, iv, 

134 

Ilunl, Uev. William, iv, 33X 
Hunt, Mrs. (Mary Shewell), Leigh’s 
mother, iv, 134 
Hunter Street, iv, 290 
Huntingdon, iii, 13S 
Huntingdon, Countess of, nle Lucy 
Davys, ii, 2C8 

Hurd, Up. Richard, iii, 273, 314, 359, 
362; portrait, 362 

IJusbandry, Tusser’s IJiouired Good 
Points of, ii, 136 

Ilushand's or lifer's Complaint, i, 32 
Hnshands Messapy, i, 32 
Huas, John, i, 212 

Hutcheson, Knmds, iii, 250, 349 j hirth 
and calling, 358 ; his Inmtiry into 
Beauty and Virtue, 358; Mat'al 
Phitosophy, 359 
nutche.son, Mrs., iii, 266 
Hutchinson, Colonel John, iii, 89 
Hutchiuson, Lucy, wife of the regicide 
C’^donel, Mmoirs of lier huKlmnd, 

iii, 89 ; account of her childliood, 
89-90; iwrtrait, 90 

Hutchinson, Mary, Mis. Word.sworth, 

iv, 44 

Hutton, Archhp. Matthew, I, 233, 237 
Huxley, (ieorge, iv, 341 
Huxley, Thomas Ifeniy, iii, 81, iv, 
300. 330 » 34 i-*i 3 ^>S» Wrth, 

]mrentnge, 341 ; studies meclicinc and 
anatomy, ^41 ; navy surgeon, 341 ; 
researches in Stiuthem Hemisphere, 
341 ! The Anatomy of the Meduste, 
ib , ; elected KK.S., ib * ; his friends, 
ib* $ 1 lecturer on Natunil History to 
School of Science, ib* \ Naturalist to 
(ieogmphical Survey, ib . ; marriage, 
ib . ; part in Darwinism, 341, 342 ; 


teaching, ib , ; Laf Sermons, Ad 
dresses, and Revims 339, 342; 
Physiography, I'A ; Essays, ib . ; visits 
Kgypt for health, ib, \ retires to ; 
Kaatboume, 342; death, sb*t ap- 
pearance, i 3 . ; style, 339 ; portrait, 

H^, Edward, see Clarendon 
Hydriotaphia, Browne’s, iii, 53 
Hydros, iv, 362 
Hygelac, King, i, xo, 15 


Hylas and Philonous, Berkeley’s 
Dialogues between, iii, 260 
Hymn, A, J. Thomson, iii, 271, 272, 

273» 274 

Hymns of Astrcea, Sir J. Davys, li, 264 
Hypatia, Kingsley, iv, 323, 324, 326 
Hyperion, Keats, iv, 138, 142, 143, 
146 

I ACiO, Shakespeare's, ii, 245 

Iambic line, iii, 84 

Ibsen, 11 ., iii, 220, 371 

Iceland, its saga, iv, 353 

Idea ; the Shepherd 5 Garland, Drayton, 

ii, 270 

Ideds Mirror, M. Drayton, ii, 263, 
270 

Idiot Boy, Wordsworth, iv, 36 
Idters, Johnson’s, iii, 330, 333 
Idytlia Heroica, W. S. 1 -andor, iv, 

172 

Idyiis of the King, Tennyson’s, i, 259, 
304, iv, 204, 20s, 206, 304 
“If all the world and love were 
young,” Raleigh’s, ii, 60 
“ If Music and sweet 1 ‘octry agree,” 
Barnfield’s, ii, 144 

Ignatius his Conclave, John Dounc, ii, 
Iliad, see I lomer 

// Penseroso, Milton, iii, 13, 14, x6 
Illuminated MSS., i, 58, 243 
Ilsington, ii, 358 

Imagination and Fancy, L. Hunt’s, iv, 

135 

Imagination, qualities heightened, iii, 

322 

Imagination, Tyndall’s, The Seientijic 
Use of the, iv, 3^1 
Imaginary Portraits, Taler, iv, 359 
Immortality, Wordsworth’s Ode oj, iv, 

49 

Impressions of Theophsastus Stuh, 
(icoii^e Kliot, iv, 3x7 
Improfs^iors, Reddoes, iv, 195 
** fmimdence,*' Steele, iii, 235 
In a Balcony, Browning, iv, 223 
Incendio Amoris De, i, 92 
Imlusms, Mrs. Browning, iv, 2x8 
Incognita, a novel, Congreve, iii, 163 
India and Lord Macaulay, iv, 260 
India House, iv, 155, 156 
India OfTice, iv, 290 
Indian Council, iv, 

Indian Emperor, the, Dryden, iii, 
X02, 168 

Inebriety, Crabbe’s, iv, xi 
Inflections of Speech, i, 72, 75 
Ingleton, iii, 179 

Imquiiy, H. More’s Mystery of, iii, 91 
Inkle emd Yarieo, Colman the younger, 

iii, 374 

Inland Voyage, R. L Stevenson’s, An, 

iv, 361 

In Memeriam, Tennyson’s, i, 284, iv, 
X78, 204, 2ZZ, 303, 304 
Inn Albsm, Browning’s, The, iv, 22J 
Inner Temple Masque, W. Browne, 11, 
284 

Inseeiivorm Plants, Darwin, iv, 300 
Instauredio Magna, Lord Bacon’s, ii,X3 


Intelligencer, The, iii, 223 
lon^ 1, 18 
Ionian Greece, i, 18 
ipsden, Oxon, iv, 321, 322 
Ipsley Court, iv, 171 
Ipswich, i, 136 

Ireland, i, 3; ii, 113, 115; iii, 52. 

124, 217 ; iv, 150, 2S2 
Ireland in the Eighteenth Century, 
Froude’s, The Etigfish in, iv, 331 
Ireland, Lord Bacon, on colonisation 
of, ii, II 

Ireland, Moore, To, iv, 151 
Ireland, Spensci’s Vtcm of the Presem 
State of, ii, 1 15 
Irene, Dr. Johnson’s, iii, 332 
Irish Bulls, Edgeworth, iv, 94 
Irish Essays, M. Arnold, iv, 310 
Irish Land Question, J. S. Mill, iv. 

297 

Irish Melodies, Moore, iv, 150, 151 
Irish People, Shelley’s Address to the, 
iv, 126 

Irish Rebellion, Shirley, The, ii, 363 
Irish Sketch Book, 7 'he, Thackeray, iv, 
274 

Imcritts, i, 133 

Ironmongers’ Company, iii, 43 
Irvine, iv, 183 
Irving, Edward, iv, 251, 252 
Isabella of France, i, 126 
Isabella, or I'ke Pot of Basil, Keats, 
iv, X4X 

Isconus, Joseph, Fall of Troy, i, xx6 
IslatH, Shelley’s, The Revolt of, iv^ 
X27 

Island, Byron’s, The, iv, 117 
Island mghti Entertaimunts, Steven^ 
son, iv, 363 

Isle of Hogs, Nashls ii, 98, 2x8 
Islin^on, iii, 169 ; iv, 192 
Islip, Archbp., i, ^ ; iii, 131 
Ismael, Lytton’s, iv, 185 
Isola, Enama, iv, 156 
I Stpppositi, Ariosto, ii, 233 
Italian, Chaucer and, i, X41, 160 
Italian influence, i, 316 
Italian literature, J. Chaucer, i, 137 
Italian novels and English plays, ii, 
X67 

Italian Poets, D. G. Rossetti, Early, 
iv, 34^, 347 

Italian, The, Mrs. Radcliffe, iv, 87 
Italy, i, 133, 134, 241, 242, 347 ; ii, 
293 J iii» 52 

Italy, Dickens, Pictures from iv, 
238 

Itafy, S. Rogers, iv, 152, X53 
It ts Never Too Late to Mend, C 
Reade, iv, 322 

Ivanhae, Sir w. Scott, iv, 102 
Ixien in Heaven, Disraeli, iv, 188 

J ACK Druitds Entertainment, ii, 234 
Jack Sheppard, Ainsworth, iv, 247 
faek Witten, Nash, iii, 98^ 
faeob and Esau, ii, X62 
Jacob Faithful, Uver, iv, 247 
Jacobean Dramatists, lost works, li, 

349 

Jacobean Period, ii, 257*3^ ; diffezen- 
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dated from Eliiabethan Period, ii, 
»S 7 . »S8 . . „ 

Jacobean Prose Writers, ii, 304.-389 
Tacqmlint, S. Rogers, iv, 151, 152 
'aggard’s PassioMte Pilgrim, ii, 230 
"ames I. [VI. of Scotland], ii, 10, 13, 
14. H, SI. SS. 65, 781 88, 101, 103, 
ri4, 126, 149, 216, 231, 232, 235, 
241, 230. 232, 260-1, 296, 297, 307, 
310, 31'!. 317 . 381 . 347. 354 . 364. 
366. 368, 369, 370, 372, 373, 379. 
383, 385, hi, r, 103, 109, 138, 139, 
162, ii, 260, 261 ; parenta^ and edu- 
cation, 2 <^.; literal proclivities, id.\ 
complete Works collected, 261 ; Kssays 
of a Prentice in the Divine Art of 
PoesU^ ib.\ Phemix^ ib.\ Meditations ^ 
ib . ; His Mfest^s Poetical Exercises at 
Vacant Hjitrs^ Demnohj^, ib.; 
Easi/ikon Doron^ ib.; The Iriu Lam 
of Free Monarchies^ ih.\ A Counter- 
blast to Tobacco^ ib,; Triplici Novo 
Triplex Cunezts, ib.; patronage of 
Davys, ii, 26S; ill-will to Dra3rton, 
270 

James, Duke of York, later James II., 
35 

James I. of Scotland, i, 286 ; career, 
ib.t 2S9; The Hin^ Quair, 287; 
specimen, 290 ; tragic death in 1437, 
287 ; his Court, 2<90 
James II. of Scotland, i, 296 
James IV. of Scotland, i, 356, 361 
Jameson, Mrs,, iv, 215 
fane Eyre, C Bront8, iv, 279, 282, 

283 

apan, i, 68 

'hr of Honey from Mount Hybla, L. 

Hunt’s, A, iv, 135 
Jarrow monastery, i, 35 
Jealous Loom, T. Randolph, iii, 31 
Jealous Wife, G. Colman, senr., The, 
iii, 374 

JeflFrey, Francis, Lord, iv, 250; birth 
and education, 98 ; edits Edinburgh 
Eeviem, 97, 99, 150; Dean of 
Faculty of Advocates, 99; Lord 
Aidvocate, ib.; Judge of Session, 99 ; 
illness and death, 99 ; his social and 
literary attainments, ^ ; portrait, 97 
feffreys, Edward, iii, 248 
Jenyns, Soame, iii ; Evidences of the 
Christian Religion, 363; fnauiry 
into the Ori^ ^ Evil, 363 j dispu- 
tation with Dr. Johnson, ib. 

Jermyn, Lord, iii, 71 
Jerommi, Gascoigne’s translation of 
Adventures of Ferdinando, ii, 135 
Jerrold, Douglas, iv, 247--S ; his play, 
Blaek-Eym Susan, 247 ; Mts. 
Caudids Curtain Lectures, 248 ; 
Men. of Character, 248 
Jerusalem, iv, 188 
Jerusalem Chamber, iii, 228 
Jerusalem Oeltvered, Tasso’s, ii, 109 
Jervas, Charles, iii, 190, 216, 248 
Jessopp, Rev. Dr,, iii, 174 
fesis to make you Merry, Thomas 
Dekker, ii, 382 

Jesuit, The Besfotted, W, Crasliaw, iii, 
61 


Jesuits, Oldham’s, Satires upon the, iii, 

156 

Jesuits, The, iv, 368, 370 
\jesus, George Eliot’s translation of 
Strauss’s Life of, iv, 316 
Jew, Shakespeare’s conception, ii, 
212 

\jew of Malta, Marlowe’s, ii, 172, 178- 
180, 181, 208 
Jewel of Alfred, i, 43 
Jewel, Bp. of Salisbury, ii, 29 ; Apologia 
pro Ecclesia Ansficam, 75 
Joan of Ah, Southey, iv, 58, 59 
Job, Book of, i, 10 
Jocasta, Gascoigne’s, ii, 135, 168 
of Jocoseria, Browning’s, iv, 225 
Jodelle, ii, 307 
Johan, Johan, ii, 189 
“Johannes Agricola,” Browning, iv, 
222 

John Anderson, my Jo, Burns, iv, 

29 

John Bull, u, 21 1 
John Bull, Arbuthnot’s, iii, 249 
\john Buncle, T. Amoty, iii, 337 
\john Gilpin, Cowper’s, iv, 5 
John of Salisbury, i, 133, ijS 
John Street, Bedford Row, tv, 188 
Johnson, Esther (“Stella”) iii, 240, 
341, 242 

i ohnson, Michael, iu, 332 
ohnson, Dr. Samuel, i, 302, ii, 86, 
367, 374. iii. 198, *31, 291, *9*. 




295 » 30 i» 302 i ? 03 » 327. 337 , 37 i 
378, 379 , 381, IT, 62, 77 , 79, 88, 
152, 153, 365 ? Ws character, lu, 339 ; 
his leading intellect, ib. \ reason of 
his influence, ib. ; monetary needs 
the impulse of his pen, 329-330 ; 
varied composition, 330; poems, 
ib. ; his Lives of the Poets, and 
reputation as a critic, ib. ; work con- 
trasted with Warton’s, 3UJ birth 
and parentage, 332 ; education, ib . ; 
fotheris death, school-usher, ib. ; 
translates Lobo’s Voyage to Al^- 
sinia, ib. ; meets ana marries Mrs. 
Porter, foils as a pedag^e, ib . ; his 
lren% 333, 333; joins staff of| 
Gentlenuafs Mogassme, 332 ; success 
of London, a poem, parliamentary 
reporter, ib. ; in Exeter Street, 
^ ; Life of Richard Savage, ib. ; 
Plan of a Dictionary, th. ; Vanity 
of Human Wishes, ib. ; bi-wcckly 
Rambler, ib, ; wife’s death, ib, ; 
blind friend, Mrs. Williams, ib.; 
Dictionary, ib. ; Oxford, M.A., ib. ; 
Letter to Chesterfield, 333, 369? 
The Idler, 333 ; Rasselas, 327, 330, 
333, 335-338; edits Shakespeare, 

r .; pension from George III., 

; meets Boswell, ib. ; friends of 
his old age, ; the ThraJle^, ib, ; 
his pamphlets, ; visits the 
Hebrides, 334, 340 ; Oxford LLD. 
et 64, 334; depirndants on his 
bounty, 335, Lives of the English 
Poets, ib,; paralysis, sA; death, 
burial in Westminster Abbey, ib,; 
character, striking figure, and con- 


versation, ib, ; extract from Letter to 
Lord Chesterfield, 336; Life by 
Boswell, 337, 338, 340, 341 ; Ins 
style, 342 

Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, iv, i 

Johnstone, Patrick, i, 292 

John Woodvil, C Lamb, iv, 155 

Jolly Good Ale and Old, ii, 153 

Jonathan Wild, iv, 272 

Jones, Inigo, ii, 278, 313, 315, 316, 
317. 318 

Jones, Sir William, iii, 366 

Jonson, Benjamin, ii, 8, 20, 38, 51, 
1 16, 159, 182, 232, 24s, 254, 27s, 

284, 297, 301, 308, 310-321, 323, 
347 . 350 . 355, 388, iii, i, 6, 7, 8, 13, 
21, 31. 55 . 70, 99 . lor, 109, no, 
149, iv, 234, 304, 367 ; his ancestry, 
ii, 314 ; posthumous birth, 314 ; his 
stepfather a master bricklayer, edu- 
cated at Westminster School and St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, 314; 
apprenticed bricklayer, ib. ; enlists, 
w. ; served in Low Countries, ib. ; 
marriage, ib. ; writes for the stage, 
314 ; ms Every Man in his Humour, 
310, 313, 314 ; The Case is Altered, 
314; victor in fatal duel, 314; trietl 
for murder, ib.; convicted, ib.; 
escapes with imprisonment, tb. ; 
Romish convert, ui. ; comic satires 
Every Man otit of His Humour, 
Cynthids Revels, The Peeiader, 
314 ; latter replied to by Dekker and 
Marston in Satiromastix, 315 ; liord 
Aubigny, his patron, 315 ; benefits 
by accession of James I., 315 ; The 
Satyr, ib, ; Court poet, ib., 317 ; his 
Masques and Twelfth-Night pieces, 
315. 321 ; Volpone, or the Fox, 315 ; 
masque of Blackness at Whitehall, 
315 ; Eastward Hoi for his joint 
authorship in reflecting on the Scots, 
suffers imprisonment, 315 ; retired to 
the country, 315 ; returns to London, 
316 ; The Silent Woman, 316 ; The 
Alchemist, 316, 317-318; Catiline, 
316; Bartkolomm Fair, 316; to 
Paris as tutor to Raleigh’s .son, 316 ; 
his first folio, The Workes, 311, 316 ; 
The Devil is an Ass, ib ; writes 
masoues, ib, ; walks from London to 
Scotland, 316 ; meets Drummond of 
Hawthomden, 316 ; loss of valuable 
library through fire, 3x6 ; poem to 
Shakespeare, 316 ; fresh plays, The 
Staple of News, The New Inn, The 
Magnetic Lady, 316; A Tale of a 
Tub, 316 ; paraly.si8, 316 ; chrono- 
loger to the City of Londion, 317 ; 

of appointments, ib, ; poverty, 
ib, ; death, ib, ; burial in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, 317 ; tomb, ib, ; post- 
humous pastoral, The Sad Shepherd, 
ib., 3x9-321; bis person, 3x0-317; 
character, 316; arrogance, 3x0; 
tempexament and style, 3x2 ; speci- 
mens, 3x7-319; MS. from The 
Masque of Queens, 320 ; signature, 
338 ; controversy as to custom of 
rhyme, 384 
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TostpK and Ats Brethrm^ C J. Wells, 
iv, 148 

Tasepkm^ Lodge’s translation, ii, 95 
jourdain, Sylvester, “ Bermoothes,” ii, 
250 

JounuUt T. Gray, iii, 2S8 
Journal des Savants, iii, 1 82 
Journal to Stella, SwiH, iii, 241 
Journalism, Creation of Modern, iii, 
223*225,255 

J ournalism, literary, iii, 182, j 83 
ournalist. Approach of the, iii, 42 
Journey from this World to the Next, 
Ficl^ng, iii, 312 
Jovial Crew, A, iii, 9 
Jowett, Dr., iv, 3jS 
Juan Fcmandci, iii, 255 ^ 

i ’wias Iscariot, IIorne*s, iv, 196 
udith Queen, i, 25, 66 
ulia and Silvia, ii, 209 
ulian, i, 7 
Juliana, i, 27 

Juliana of Norwich, Sixteen Revela^ 
Hons, i, 203 

Juliet of Shakespeare, ii, 209 
Julius Qasar, ii, 312 
Julius Casar, Shakespeare, ii, 224, 
22s, 226, 243 . 244 

{ unii^r Hall, Dorking, iv, 89 
unius, Kranciscus, i, 20, 24 
Junius, Letters of, iii, 369, 370 ; speci- 
men, 37 LJv, 79 
Jusserand, M,, 1, 30, 66, 97, 161 
Juvenal, translated by Dryden, iii, 

, .. 

Juvenal, n, 272 
Jtatemlia, L. Hunt, iv, 134 

Katharine of Anagon, iwrtrait. 
*' 35 * 

Kean, Kdniund, ii, 204 
Keats, John, i, 24, 171, 184; it, 117, 
145. 1 *^ 5 . 236* iv, 97 . ** 7 ) 128. 

133. *37. *41-148, 196, 201, 202, 
222. 233. 30s. 348. 357. 370.371; 

birth, parentage, education at hnneld 
School, deatn of parents, bound 
apprentice to a surgeon, 141 ; friend- 
ship with C Cowden Clarke, ib\ 
quits surgery, lA; his friendships, ib,\ 
mms^ tb,\ exhausted fortune, ib,\ 
his Endymim^ 138, 141, 142; re- 
moves to Hamp^ead, 141, 142; 
criticism of Blackwoods Magoaim, 
141, 142 J his Isedella^ or the Pot of\ 
Basil 141; lour in Scotland, 142; 
ill effects, QmHerly Rmm 
criticism ; his Eve of St, Agnes, 138, 
142; Hyperion, 138, 140, 142, 143; 
engagement to Fanny Browne, 142, 
143 \ his odes to the Nightingale, 
Psyche, On a Grecian Urn, 142 j at 
Winchester, 143! hU lamia, 138, 
143< and Otho, 143$ his illness, ia; 
Shelley’s invitation, ib,; writes near 
Lulwoeth Bright Siari his last verses, 
goes to Rome with Joseph Se- 
vern, ib ; death and bvisJ at Rome, 
Z44; his figure, and dharacter, ib.*, 
his work, 138-140; master-spirit in 
evolution of Victorian poetry, 140; 


his speech, 140 ; specimen of style, 
144-148 ; portraits, 138, 140, 144 
Neats, Lord Houghton’s Aijfetf/, iv, 233 
Keble, Rev. John, iv, 45, 233, 266; 
Oxford Professor of Poetry, 233 ; The 
Chrtstian Year, 233, 234 ; Lyra In- 
Hoten/ium, 234 
Kegworth, iv, 150 

Ne/uzma, Southey’s The Curse of, iv, 
59. ^2 

Kelly, Mr. F., ii, 308 
Kelmscott Press, Hammersmith, i, 
*45. iv, 354 

Kelmscott on Upper Thames, iv, 353 
Kelso Grammar School, iv, 70 
Kemble, i, 29 
Kemble, Mitchell, i, 27 
Kemble, John, iv, 194 
Kempe, ii, 275 

Ken, Anne, afterwards Walton, iii, 44 
Ken, Bishop Thomas, iii, 44 
Kendall, Richard, i, 276 
Nenelm Chillingly, Lord Lyiton’s, iv, 
186 

Kenilworth Castle, i, 237, U, 197 
Kensal Green, iv, 277 
Kensington, iv, 359 
Kent, i, z8, 26^ 

Kent, Charles, iv, 239 
Kent, Countess of, if, 3S8 
Kent. Earl of, ii, 388 
Kentish dialect, i, 90 
Kentish Gowers, i, 176 
Kenulphus, Ablxit, i, 28 
Kenyon, John, iv, 214, 224 
Keppel Street, iv, 319 
Kerr, Robert (see RoMCSter) 
Kcttcridge, Prof., i, 260 
Kichleburys on the Rhine, The, iv, 276 
Kidnapped, Stevenson’s, iv, 362 
Kilcolman Castle, ii, zxj3, 116 
Kilkenny School, iii, 162, 230, 260 
Killigrew, Anne, Dr^en’s ode, hi, 151 
Killigrew, Mistress, ii, 126 
Killigrews, The, iii, 99 
Kilmarnock Bums [Poems, chiefly in 
the Scottish dialect], iv, 3, 22 
Kilrush, iv, 245 

King, Archbishop William, iii, 216, 217, 
243 

King Arthur, i, 4, and the King of 
Cornwall, i, 301. ; Round Table, i, 107 
Kif^p and no King, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, A, ii, 321, 325 
Kinf and the Subject, Monger, The, 

ii, 352 

King Cephetua, ii, 151 
Kinge of 7 hr 4 !(^], 1, 1x8 
King Heart, i, 362, Gavin Douglas, 
i* 362 

King Horn, i, 1x5 

King John and the Bishop, i, 298, 299 
Kingjohn,!^;^ Bale,u, 164 
King John, Snakespwe’s, ii, 75 . 

2 XX, 22 Q 

King John, The Troublesome Reign oj, 

ii. 

King Mark of Sir Gcmain, i, ixx 
King R^ert of Skify, i, x 16 
King Street, Westmmst^, ii, xi6 

\Kif^s Ballad, The, i,^S7 


Kin^s Clifie, iii, 266 
King’s College, London, iv, w, 346 
King’s Company of Players, li, 315 
“ King’s Evil?’ iii, 332 
King’s Lynn, iii, 365, iv, 88 
Kings Own, The, Lever, iv, 247 
King’s School, Canterbuiy, iv, 358 
“ King’s Servants,” ii, 232 
King’s Sutton, iv, 34 
King’s Theatre, iii, 104 
Kingsley, Charles, ii, 57, iv, 267, 
323-326; birth, parentage, variety 
of ^ools gives knowledge of 
scenery, 323 ; at Cambridge, ib , ; 
curate and rector of Eversley, 323 ; 
poctiy and sociology, 323 ; 7 'he 
Sainfs Tragedy Twenty- 
Jrue Villcuii Sermons, 324; novel of 
Alton Lock’, 324 ; Yeast, ib . ; Cheap 
Clothes and Hasty, 324 ; study in 
dialectic Phaethon, ib . ; Alexandria 
and Her Schools, 324; Hypaihia, 
323, 324, 326 ; poems with Andro- 
meda, ib . ; feiiy-tale The Water Babies, 
324 ; Professor of Modem History at 
Cambridge, 335; controversy with 
Newman, zb.\ Canon of Westminster, 
325 ; in West Indies, ib. ; dies at 
Eversley, ib. ; stature and appearance, 
325; portrait, 323; style, 323; 
spwimens, 325-320 ; descriptive 
writing, 323, 326 

Kingsley, Henry, iv, 325 ; brother to 
Charles, ib. ; his novels, Geoffrey 
Hamlyn, ih . ; Ravenshoe, 325 
Kingston, Earl of, iii, 156 
King»ton> 01 iphanl, i, 79, 87, 91 
Kingston, Pierrepont Duke iii, 263 
Kingussie, iii, 302 , 

Kinsale, ii, 338 
“Kinsayder,” ii, 337 
Kirkcaldy, iv, 252 
Kirke, Edward, ii, I2X, X23 
Kirklees Park, Old Priory, iv, 281 
Kirklqr nunnery, 2, 305 
Kirkman’s, The Wits-, or. Sport upon 
Sport, ii, 234 

Kit-Kat Qub, iii, 164, 179 
Klopstock, Frederick, iv, 40 
Knaresborougb, ii, 304 
Knebworth, iv, 185, x86 
Kneller, Sir Godfr^, ii, 200, iii, 100, 
1 X2, X64, 166, 179, x8o, X83, 199, 
209, 210, 213, 222, 225, 03 !^ 

KnigfU of Gvtytm, Lever, iv, 245 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, ii, 322, 325 
Knight of the Man, Chrfiien de 
Treyes, i, 117 

Knighis Tale, Chaucer, i, 144* li. 46, 
250 

Knole Park, Sevenoaks, ii, X32, 165, 
289 

Knolles, Richard, ii, 86, 367. 368; 
Wrthplace and education, w ; ap- 
pointed master of Sandwich Grammar . 
School, 86, 367 ; Omeral History of 
the Tlurhs, 86, 367, 368 $ death at 
Sandwich, 368 j style, 86, 367 ; Dr. 
Johnson and Byron on, & ; work 
known to Shell^, 36 
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Knowles, Admital, iii, 325 
Knox, John, his History of the Re- 
formation in Scotlandf ii, 8o>82 
Knutsford, iv, 285, 286, 288 
Koran, The, 1, 205 

Hudla Khan^ Coleridge S. T., ii, 85, 

36. 39 . SS.. „ „ 

Kyd, Thomas, ii, 181-182, 227, 275, 
259 ) iii) 5 ) understudy of Marlowe, 
181 ; his Sfanish Trc^y, tb , ; his 
Hamlet^ 182 

Kynalmeaky, Lord, iii, 109 
Kynd Kittoik^ Dunbar, i, 362 

Ij ALLEGRO, Milton, iii, 13, 16 
La Bruyfcre, ii, 379, lii, 224 
La Cigm, £. Augier, li, 243 
Lactantius, i, 28 ; his RAomix, 33 
“Lady of Christ’s,” iii, 15 
Lady, Description of Bis, Lydgate, i, 
190 

Lady Macbeth, ii, 237 
Lady of P/easnre, Shirley, TAe, ii, 360 
Lady of the Fountain, i, 117 
Lady of the Lake, Scott, iv, 68, 73, 
74 -S 

Lady of Lyons, Lord Lytton, iv, 186 
Lady Singing, Shelley, On a, iv, 132 
Lady Susan, Miss Austen, iv, 94 
Lad^s Trial, The, Ford, ii, 358 
Lady Turned Savtng-man, The, ii, 

151 

La Guiccioli, iv,, 117 
Lcdle Fraine, i, X09, 114 
Laing, David, i, 3^ 

Laas of Marie de France, i, X12 
Lake District, iv, 4X 
Lakes, Cumbrian, 28S 
Laleham, iv, 308, 309, 310 
Lalla Rookh, iv, 149, 150 
La Male Regie, Hocdeve, i, X92, 193 
Lamartine, A. de, iii, 285, iv, 1x2 
Lamb, Charles, ii, 266, 309, 310, 333, 
341, iii, 256, iv, 36, so, 52, IS5-1S7) 
233, 258 ; birth and parent^e, 
155 ; educated at Christ’s Hospital, 
id.; enters South Sea House, tdr, 
derk in India House, fA; sister 
Mary, her tragedy, ib,; sonnets in 
Coleric^e’s Jbem, tb , ; his Rosamund 
Gray, xA; father’s death, lA; lives in 
Inner Temple Lane, lA; his John 
Woodvil, tb,\ puns for Morning 
JPost, tb.; Farce of Mr, B,, ib.; 
Charles and Mary’s Tales from 
Shakespeare, 156; Mrs. LeieestePs 
School, ib.; Advenlures of Ulysses, 
f'A; Spedmens of the English Dra- 
matic Poets, fA; collected Works, ib.; 
writes for London Mcgaaine articles 
firom Essies of Elia, X56; Removes 
to Colebrook Row, ib.; adopts Emma 
Isola, lA; retires from India House, 
X56; his Album Verses, xA; at Ed- 
monton, xA; marriage of Emma 
Isola, xA; feilii^ health and death at 
Edmonton, 150, 158, 159; person 
and temperament, 157; his style, 
154 , IS 5 , 157-8, 159, 16I) 168; 
portraits, 155, 157, 158,* on Coleridge, 
X59 ; on L^d Brooke, ii, 289 


Lamb, Lady Caroline, iv, 109 
Lamb, Mary, iv, 155, 156, 157, 166 
Lambeth Church, iii, 87 
Lambeth Palace, i, 65, 208 
Lament of Deor, i, 8 
Lament, Shelley’s, A, iv, 130 
Lamta, Keats, iv, X38, 143 
Lancaster, Blanche, Duchess of, i, 142 
Lancastrian bigotry, i, 240 
Lancastrian poet, 1, 128 
Lancelot, i, 262 

Landor, Walter Savage, i, 77, 137 ) «) 

309 ) 59 ) 61, 170-17S) 191 ; 

170, X72; Imaginary Conversations, 
170, 173, 174 ; Poem, 17 1 ; Siinon- 
tdea, 172; Count Julian, ib.; Idyl- 
Ita Berotca, ib.; Citation arid Ex- 
amination of Shakespeare, 173 ; Peri- 
cles and Aspasta, 173, X74-5 ; The 
Pentanieron and Penialogia, 173; 
The Last Fruit ^ an Old Tree, ib.; 
Antony and Octavius, ib,; Dry 
Siuks, tb,; Heroic Idyls, ib. 

Landoris mother, iv, 171 
Landor, Dr., iv, 171, X72 
Landor, Mrs. W. S. (Julia Thuillier), 
iv, 172 

Landport, iv, ^6 
Land^er, Sir !l^win, iv, X02 
Lang, Mr. Andrew, i, 184, 260, 262, 
300, iii, 44 

Langham, Norfolk, iv, 247 
Langland, William, i, 92, 93, 95, 98, 
1 18, X41, XS3, I 7 S, 96; birth, cir- 
cumstances, character, patnotism, 
96-7 j style, 98, 99, lox } see also 
Piers Plowman 

Langton, Bennett, iii, 334, 335 
Language, see Anglo-Saxon, East 
Anglia, Dialects, E^t Country, Eng- 
lish, French, Midland, Norman, 
Northumbrian, Saxon, Wessex, West 
Country 
Languet, ii, 39 

Lansdowne, Henry, Third Marquis of, 
iv, 150, 308 

Lanthcm and Candlelight, T. Dekker, 
ii) 381 

Laodamia and Dion, Wordsworth, iv, 
41,48 

LaonandCythna, Shelley’s, iv, 123, 127 
La Pinise, ii, 307 
Lara, Byron’s, iv, X14, X51 
Laracor, Co. Meath, iii, 241 
Large, Robert, i, 265 
La Saisiaz, Brownii^s, iv, 225 
last Day, Young’s, The, iii, 278 
Last Days of Pompeii, Lord Lytton, 
iv, x8o 

Last Fruit off an Old Tree, W. S. 
Landor, iv, 173 

Last Man, Mrs. Shelley’s, The, iv, 182 
Last of the Barons, Z^d Lytton, iv, 
xS6 

Last Tournament, Tennyson’^ iv, 206 
Last Poems, Mrs. Browning, iv, 216 
Last Chronicle of Borset, A. Trollope, 
The, iv, 320 

Latimer, Bishop Hugh, i, 334; his 
style, i, 334 ; jncture of the devil, 
334 - 335 ; portrait. 338 


Latin, i, 2, 3, 4, 41. 127 . >30 

Latin classics of Diyden, iii, 105 ^ 

Latin composition, Anglo-Saxon, i, 33 

Latin language i, 38 

Latin poets, iii, 97 

Latin school, i, 35-6 

Latin style, iii, 174 

Latin tongue, i, 103, 104 

Latitudmarianism, iii, 184 

La Touche, Rose, iv, 293 

Latter-Day Pamphlets, Carlyle, iv, 

254 

Laud, Archbishop, ii, 360, 372, iii, 4, 

38 

Launceston Church, ii, 2, 3 
Launjdi, i, 112 
Laurentius Valla, i, z8o 
Lausanne, iii, 355, 356, 357, iv, 238 
Lavengro, Borrow’s, iv, 270, 271 
Law, William, iii, birth, education, 
a non-juior, 266; his Christian 
Perjection, tb.; Serious Call, 265, 
260 ; tutor to Edward Gibbon, his 
semi-monastic settlement at King's 
Qiiie, lA ; death, ib. ; replug to 
Mandeville, 250 

Law, Rev. William, Smous Call to the 
Uncomeited, iv, 266 
Lm ts a Bottomless Pit, Arbuthnot, 
iii) 249 

Lawes, Henry, iii, x6, 70 
Lawrence, Sir Thomas, iv, 3, 63, 73, 
X 49 

Layamon, i, 73, 77, 79, 81-84, 93 ) 96, 
98, 102, X75, 2^^; Brut, 126, 131 
Lays of Ancient Rome, Macaulay, iv, 
260, 261, 264 

Lay of the Last Minstrel, Scott’s, i, 

293, iv, 68, 72, 76 

Lay of LamfeU, Marie de France, i, 
Z12 

Lay Sermons, Addresses and Reviews, 
Huxley, iv, 339, 342 
Lead hills, Lanark, iii, 266 
Lear, Ring, Shakespeare, ii, 165, 236, 

241 

Lear, on his travels in Greece, Tenny- 
son, To Edward, iv, 209 
Learning m Ewope, Gold-smilh’s, 
Enquiry into ike Present tstate of, 
iii, 344 ^ 

Learning, Lord Bacon’s, Proficiency 
and Advancement of, ii, XO, xi, xo, 
20-22 

Leasowes, iii, 300, 30X 
Le Cid, Corneille’s, iii, 7 
Leconfield, Lord, iii, if, 199 
Lectures, Bishop Sanderson, ii, 370 
Lee, Sir Henry, Peelc’s lines to, ii, 

185 

Lee, Nathaniel, iii, 102; birth and 
education, 113; actor and play- 
wright, I A ; hw play of Mro, tb . ; 
combines with Dryden in The Duke 
of Guise, 1x4; insanity and recovery, 
xA ; sad death, ib. ; his Theomius 
and Alexander the Great, long 
popular, xAj bis tragedy (wiih 
specimen) of Gloriana, XX4-X15; 
portrait, XI4 

Lee, Dr. Richsud, iii, 113 
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Lee, Mr. Sidney, i, 262, ii, 135, 202, 
213 , 216, 225, 233, 250 
Lee, Mr. William, iii, 254 
Leech Book, i, 59 
Leech, John, iv, 276 
I^ecds, IV, 195 

Les^nd of Good IVowen, see IVomeUt i, 
i8o, 183 

LiCgend, its prepare s in poetry, i, 304 
Leghorn, iii, 325, 326, iv, n;, 129, 

r . c 

X^eicester, 1, ai 

Leicester, Rol>crt Dutlh-y, Earl of, ii, 
4X), 47, III, 1 12, Ko, 134, 198,199, 
200, iii, 46 ; his players, li, 170 
Leicester Kielils, iii, 379 
Leigh, Cnssandiii, alterwords Mrs. 
Austen, iv, 94^ 

Lei^h, Lady Eiirnbeth, Voung's wife, 

iii, 279 

Leighton Bromswold, iii, 29 
Leighton, Ixird, iv, 216 
Leiglinhridge, Carlow, iv, 339 
Uir^ ii, 189 

Leland, John, i, 256, 337, ii, 76, father 
of English antiquaiies, 338; his 
Jtimraty ami Volleclanea^ i, 338; 
bust, 339 

Iicly, Sir I'eler, iii 99, 124 
LcHore, Burger, iv, 40, 67; Scott^s 
translation, 76 
Leo the B'uurth, i, 44, 46 
Luo Xin., Pope, iv, 269 
I^eofcnath, i, 82 
Ijcofric, Bishtip, i, 27 
Leoniiies, i, xi6, 126 
Leopardi, G., iv, 112 
Lerici, iv, X29 
U Sage, iii, 253, 722 
Leslie 0/ Kovs, Bislio]) John, ii, 82 
** UmT Ocorpe” of Regalia, iii, 43 
L’B^lmngts Sir Roger, in, 103, 223 
Le//er of Adrtta\ Ixjrd Bacon, ii, 8 
Letter from Otitwnij S, Daniel, ii, 265 
Letter from Xo IIo^ H. Walpole’s, W, 

iii» 365 

Letter of CiipM^ llocclcve, i, 193 
iMttr to a Friend^ Sir T. Brown, iii, 
S 3 

Letter to MilU Bentley, iii, 171 
Letter^ Prior’s, //, iii, 2XX 
Letters, Familiar, see Kpistobs 
Utters to lAierary Ladies^ B)dgeworth, 

iv, 93 

Letters to a Noble Lord^ Burke’s, iv, 
82 

Utters of M. Arnold, iv. 308, 310 
Utters^ Gibbon’s, iii, 338 
Letters and MemoHals of Carlyle, 
Froude’s, iv, 253 

Utter of Lord Chesterfield, iii, 363, 

Utters, T. Gray, iii, 288 
/^na and our Ladles of Sorrow, De 
Quincev, iv, 165-166 
Le\*cr, Charles James, iii, 323; iv, 
243) 274 i birth, educa- 

tion, 245; his Charles OMaUey<, 
243, ^5 ; world-wide travels, Ih , ; 
physician, t'A; at Kilrush, 24S ; 
Nany larrtquer, tb. ; edits Dublin 


University Magasdne, 245 ; in Flo- 
rence, ib.\ Tom Burke of Ours, tb . ; 
'The UDonoghue, ib , ; The Kmght 
of Gwymte, ib, ; Consul at SjJezzia, 
tb , ; A Dafs Ride, tb, ; died at 
Trieste, character, 246 
Leviathan, Hobbes, iii, 56 ; Title page, 
57 ; extract, 57 

Lewca, George Henry, iv, 3x6 ; meets 
Miss Evans (George Eliot), their 
mulual lives, 316-317 ; his Life of 
Goethe, 316 ; death at Willey, 317 
Lewes, Battle of, i, 303 
Lewis, Matthew Giegory, one of the 
School of Tenoi, iv, 86; 7 he 
Monk, 87 ; his Life and Leitas, 
87 ; portrait, 86 

Lewis {Matthew Grcgoiy), “ Monk,” 
iv, 71 , 170 

I^wis, Mrs. Wyndham, iv, 1S9 
Leyden, iii, 22, 179, 343 
Liberal, L. Hunt’s, 7 he, iv, 135, 137 
Liber Amor is, llazIilL, iv, 167 
Libetty, L, Hunt’s, 7 'he DcsLcntof, iv, 
*35 

Liberty, J. S. Mill, iv, 295, 297 
Liberty, J. Thomson, iii, 274 
Liberty and Servitude, Evelyn’s 
tmns., iii, xi6 

Library, Cmlilic's, The, iv, xi 
Lichfield, ii, 76 ; iii, 332; iv, 32, 33 
Lii8cs i./ 9 i, i 97 ; 

Life of Sir W. Scott, iv, 180 
Life of our IMy [Stella Maris), 
Lydgate, i, 187 

Life and Utters, Clarendon, iii, 37 
Life, Death, and Immortality, see 
Night Thoughts 
Lilitm, Beddocs, iv, 195 
Lillo, George, iii, 305 
Linacre, Thomas, i, 317, 3x8, 323; 

portrait, 324 
Linche, Richard, ii, 263 
Uncoln’s Inn, ii, 287, .293, 295, iii, 
76, 119, 163, iv, 259, Fields, iv, 243 
Lincolnshire, li, 3^ 

Lindj Dr., iv, 125 
Lindlsfarne Abbey, i, 38, 39 
Lindisfarne Goinicls, i, 206 
Lindsay, Sir David, il, 158; his 
Satyre of the Thee Estaiis, ib, 
Lingard, John, iv, 175, 176 ; History 
of England, ib, 

Linley, Elizabeth, iii, 372 
Lion, History M the, Machault’s, i, X42 
Lionel, 0 ., of Clarence, i, 137, 143 
Lislxm, iii, 314, 31X 
Ltsbon, Fieldinjs, foumal oj a 
Voyage to, iii, 314, 315 
Lisburn, iii, 39 
Liskeard, iii, 355 
Lissoy, iii, 343 
Liston, ii, 235 

Literary history, study of, i, vii 
Literary rule, impatience of, iii, 266 
Literature and Dogma, M. Arnold, iv, 
310 

Literature, central period of i8th 
century, iii, 270 

Literature dependent upon language, 
ii 104 


Literature, effect of the Restoration, 

iii, 95-96 

Literature, Gibbon’s Essay on the Study 

Literature influenced by Kings, i, 41 
Literature, its confines, i, 18 
Literature of Europe, Ilallam’s InUv- 
ducttoii to the, iv, 178 
Literature, re\i\al, iii, 177 
Literature, the place of Divine, i, 
20 

Literature under Charles L, iii, 10 
Litcialurc, its condition first prior to 
Commonwealth, lii, 77 
Literature, its duclinc, iii, 96 
Literature between 1645-1660, iii, 

78 

Literature, classical, i, 240 
I Liitte Donit, Dickens, iv, 238 
Littlemore, iv, 330 
Littlcmore, iv, 266, 267 
Little Shelford, iv, 259 
Livcr|X)ol, iv, 310 

Lives of the Sultans, J. Boissard, ii, 
368 

Llangammarch, iii, 45 
Llangatlock, iii, 64 
Llanlhony Abliey, iv, 172 
liockcrus, Latin version of Ship oj 
lists, i, 346 

Wkc, John, ii, 83 ; iii, 4, 184, 187, 
iSb, 259. 347 , 348, 358 } iii, I 27 -X 30 , 

iv, 336; his Essay Concerning the 
Human Understanding, X2^ ; Title 
page, 128, 129; his position in 
psychological literature, ib, ; his 
thesis, ib, ; his theology, tb, \ his 
common amsc, toleration and clair- 
voyance, ib, ; inauguralor of a new 
age of thought, ib, ; his character as 
a writer, ib, ; his birth, ib. ; educa- 
tion, 128 ; Greek lecturer, ib, : 
friendship of Ashl^, xst l^rl of 
Shaftesbury, ib. ; medical studies, 
129; follows the fortunes of his 
patrons, ib, ; secretary to the Board 
of Trade, 129; travels in France, 
ib, ; in Holland, ib, ; Episiola de 
Tokraniia, ib, ; his writings, ib, ; 
death of Shaftesbury, friendship fni 
Damaris, Lady Masham, ib, ; mem- 
l)er of Council for Trade, ih, \ 
resides at Oates, where he died, his 
writings, X30; autograph, ib, ; portrait, 
127 

Lockhart, John Gibson, iv, 142, 179, 
x8o-x8i ; Valerius, 779, x8o ; Adam 
Blair, 179, x8oj edits Quarterly 
Review, lio 

lacktley Hall, Tennyson, iv, 204 
Docksliy Hall Sixty Years After, 
Tennyson, iv, 206 
Locrine, ii, 189 
Locustae, Ph. Fletcher, ii, 282 
Lodge, Thomas, ii, S^, ^ 138, 145, 
188, 205, 207, 27*> 270; parentage, 
at Oxford, tb,', abandons law 
for literature, 94 ; romance uf Rosa- 
94, 95 ; joins literary set, 94 ; 
his verse of SHtlds Metcanorphosis, 
94, 202; Phillis, 94; adventurous 
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father drowned, li . ; adoption by 
Mrs. Skinner, id.; on Continent, 
tiiior in &mily of Lord Fairiax, i 6 . ; 
life, 94 ; voyages, 94 ; becomes a 
Roman Catholic, 94; adopts medU 
cine, 95 j difficulties, 9^ ; death, 95 ; 
wiestling match, 95--^ ; style, 9J ; 
law's ivantonnesst 145 ; Dsscripiion 
of Rosalynd^ 146; Hamadryad’s Song, 
146 

Lodge, Sir Oliver, iv, 341 

J. S. Mill’s Sysim of, iv, 295, 

i96 

Lok, Henry, ii, Spiritual Sonnets, 142 
Lollards, i, 92, 12S, 213, 245,249 
Lombard Street, iii, 195 
London, i, 222 ; ii,^6, 355, 361 ; iii, 
269, 332» 3SO. 378 
London, Aldgate, i, 138 
London Diwnal^ J. Cleveland’s, The 
Character cf a, hi, 91 
London, Dunbar in praise of, i, 35S 
London, Great Fire of, iii, 104 
London, Johnson’s, iii, 332 
London Journal, Lti^h Hwiis, iv, 

Lon^n Lack Penny, Lyd^te, i, 190 
London, Leicester Fields, iii, 109 
London Mamine, iv, 1^4, 156, 192 
London, of Henry V., i, 19a 
Loudon, Poland Street, iv, 126 
London, Su Nicholas Aeons, iii, 167 
London, Stow’s Swwy, ii, 68 
London, Thames Street, i, 136 
Londonderry, iii, 10^ 168 
Longman, Messrs., iv, 150 
Lonsdale, Jam^ 1st; Earl of, iv, 43 
Lonsdale, mlliam, 2nd Earl of, iv, 43, 
44 

Lord Admiral’s Company, ii, 342 
“Lord Chamberlaurs men,” ii, 230, 
232 » 3 H 

Lord tjlliids Daughter, Campbell, iv, 
64 

Lor^s Masym, The, T. Campion, ii, 
278 

Lorenzo de’ Medici, i, 347 

Doss and Gain, Newman's, iv, 267 

Lothaxr, Disraeli, iv, 189 

Loti, M. Pierre, iv, 326 

Lotos Maters, Tennyson’s, The, iv, 

207,306 

Loughrea, iv, 182 
LouS XIV., ii, 91 

Louis XVL, iv, 82 ; execution of, 43 
Lounsbury, Professor, i, 172, 173 
Louth Grammar School, iv, 203 
Louvre, The, iii, 71 
Love,” Browning’s ‘‘Another Way of, 
iv, 230-1 

Lm among ike Ruins, i, 32 

Love and a Bottl^ Farquum’s, iii, 168 

Love, Bacon on, ii, 18 

Love in a Wood, Wycherley, iii, 161 

Love poems and songs, i, 124 ; extract, 

125 

Love, The Quair^oUof, i, 128 
Lovds Lahouds tost, Shakespeare, ii, 
, 901193,195.197,302, 203.4 
Love’s Labour’s Won, u, 204, 2ZX, 
233 


Loves of the Angels, Moore, iv, 150 
Love's Last Shift, Cibber, lii, 169 
Low, S. T. Coleridge, iv, 54 
Low Sonnets of Proteus, li, 39 
Imis Riddle, Play by Cowley, iii, 72 
Lofois Sacrifice, Ford’s, ii, 358 
Loads Waniomtess, Lodge, T., ii, 145-6 
Level the Widower, Thackeray, iv, 

277 ^ ! 

Lovelace, Richard, iii, 23, 24, 27-8, 
94 ; birth, education, made M. A. 
by Archbp. Laud, imprisoned in 
the Gatehouse, Westminster, his 
“Stone walls do not,” etc., 26; 
released, fights for King, 27 ; poverty 
under Commonwealth, 27; issues 
Lucasta, id, ; death and bunal, 27 ; 
To Althea, 27-8 

Loved s Melancholy, Ford’s, The, ii, 357, 

358-9 

Loved s Tale, Tennyson’s The, iv, 206 
Low Countrses, ii, 314 
Lower, Sir William, i, loi 
Lowestoft, ii, 97 
Lowth, i, 302 

Loyal Brother, Southern’s, iii, 169 
Lucabian professorship, ill, 121 
Lucan, Gorges’, with Raleigh’s Sonnet, 
ii, 61 

Lucan, imitations of, ii, 261 
Lucasta, liOvelace’s, iii, 27 
Lucian, ii, 243, 253 
Luirece, Rape of, Shakespeare, ii, 
207, 343 

Lucretius, Tennyson’s, iv, 206 
Lucy, Sir Thomas, ii, 197 
Lu^, Wordsworth, iv, 47 
Luolow Castle, iii, 16, 143 
Ludus Coventrue, see Coventiy 
Ludus de Sancta Katkarina, i, 221 
Luke, Sir Samuel, Hi, 143 
Lusiads, Fanshawe’s trans., iii, 89 
Lusty Juveutus, ii, 157, 158 
Luther, M., i, 210, 219, 222, ii, 100, 
103; title-page of Henry VIII.’s 
Book against, 1, 343 
Luther’s discourses, i, 315 
LutUr, St, Paul’s bermoncti^iHSt, Pp. 
Fisher, i, 334 

Lutrin, Boileau’s Le, iii, 190, Z91 
Lutterworth rectory, i, 212, 214 
luve Ron, Hales, i, 89 
Lycidas, Milton, iii, 13, 14, 16 
Lydgite, John, i, 146, 167, 174, 185- 
18, 2^8, 243, 288, 343, 362, ii, J31 ; 
birth, 1, 187 ; studies, lA; meets and 
influenced by Chaucer, jA; foremost 
of his period, ih.; his patrons, id,, 
190 ; his muse, xS8; and Caxton, 
268 ; Troy Book, i, 279 
Lye, Edwaiti, i, 301 
Lyell, Sir Charles, iv, 300 
Lyly, John, “the Euphuist,” ii, 40, 
95 - 9 J. 103. 138. , 45 . 187. 186, 
187, 359 ; birthplace, education, 
his Euphues, the Anatomy of Wit, 
ih,, 91; Euphues and his England, 
90, 93; vice master of choristem, ih.\ 
his plaw, id,, 91-92; his style 
noticM by Sidney, Shakespeare and 
Sir Waha Scott, 90; doe to influ- 


ence of Guevara, 91; his lyrics, 
92, 93; conscious artist in prose, 92; 
his style, 92, 93-4; his position, 93; 
returned to Parliament, 93 ; buiied 
in St Baitholomew-the-Less, his 
precepts, 93 ; views on education, 
93; pernicious influence on Jacobean 
prose, 365 

Lpdesay, Robert, of Pitscottie, 11, 
82 

Lyndsay, Sir David, i, 364; power at 
Court, /A; bis Pleasant Sa/yre of the 
Three Estaites, id.; The Dieme, 365; 
2 stanzas from Lyon King-at-Arms, 
id . ; Reformation Partizan, /A ; Title 
page of his works, lA; death, id. 
Lytm Regis, i, 248 
Lyra Innocentiwn, Keble’s, iv, 234 
Lyra Nicolaus, de, i, 214, 216 
lyrical Ballads, iv, 365 
Lyrical Ballads with a few other 
poems [Wordsworth and Coleridge], 
iv, 36, 37 , 44 

Lyrical pt^try, Norman, i, 122 
Lyric Religions, i, 125 
Lyrists of Elizabeth, ii, 138 
Lyrists of the Reformation, iii, 152 
Lyttelton, Combe’s forged Letters of 
Lord, iv, loi 

Lyttelton, Sir George, aflerwards Lord, 

iii, 312, 224 

Lytton, Edward George Earle Lytton 
Bulwer, first Lord, iv, 185.X87, 199; 
Ismael, 185; Delmour, {'A; poem on 
Sculpture, id.; first novel, Falkland, 
j lA; Pelham, 185,186-187; TheOis^ 
owned, id,; Devereux, 185; Paul 
I Clifford, zA; Eugene Aram, id.; 
Godolphin, 186; Pilgrims of the 
Rhine, id.; Last Days of Pompeii, id.; 
Riemi, id.; The Duchesse de la 
VoUilre, z’A; The lady of Lyons, 
id.; Richelieu, id,; The Rightful 
Beir, id.; Monty, zA; Ernest Mat- 
trovers, id ; Zanoni, 185, 186 ; I'k 
Last of the Barons, 186; The Cartons, 
id.; MyNowl, id,; A Strange Story, 
id.; The Coming Race, id,; Kenelm 
ChilUnyfiy, 186 

MaBINOGION, The, I, iijr, ajS, 
*39 

Macaulay, Thomas Bahinglon Mac* 
aulay, Lord, i, 184, iii, 32, iv, 177, 

iv, 197; Esmys, 197, 258, 260, iv, 
251, 25S-264, 331; parenU, birth, 
education, 259; at Trimly Coll., 
Camb., 259 ; prize poem Pomfeii, 
ih.\ Fellow, lA; red<ems his father's 
business, 259; Student of Lincoln’s 
Inn, fA; on Milton in Edinburgh 
Review, 260; Commissioner o' 
Bankruptcy, z’A; M.P. for Caine, ^A. 
Reform Bill Speech, zA; Secretary 
of the Board of Control, id.; I^gal 
Adviser to the Supreme Council of 
India, t’A; his studies, ih.; return 
from India, id.; in Italy, lA; his 
lays of Ancient Rome, ih . , 261 ; M. P. 
for Edinburgh, 260, a6i; Secretary 
for War, ih*\ politic career, 260^ 
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261; Critical and Mhieilanmts 
Kisays^ 261; Critical aiui Hislorieal 
Es^ay^, ib.\ fame as an am hoi, ib»\ 
lintory of Eiiffiaitd^ 261, 262; Lord 
Rector of (llasgow University, 261; 
ill-health, ib,\ Sfeahes^ ib.\ his 
sister, Lady Trevelyan, 262; raised 
to reeinfje, ib ; sudden deatli, ib.; 
Iiuried in Westminster Abbey, /A; 
.I/A(t’totWAr llri/ifi/^?, ib,; Cai- 
lyle’s sketch, ib.; style 358, 359; 
specimens “Warien I fastings,” 262; 
“ Pieface ” to /.ay.\ of Ancicut komc^ 
264; Upitaph on a Jacobite, ib. 
Macaulay, Zachary, historian's father, 
iv, 259 

Atacbeflh Shakespeare, ii, 88, 206, 236- 
238, 241, 245 

Maclieth, inmn of Wyntoun's, i, 286 
Macclesfield, bud, ii, 10; iii, 251 
Macdcvmofs of liiitlydoiwn^ fC Trol- 
lojK‘'s, iv, ^20 
Machiavelli, ii, 365 
Machauli, Uuillauine de, i, 142, 143 
Mjichlinia, William tie, i, 273 
Mackery Knd, lleils, iv, 
xMackintosh, Sir James, iv, 100, zoi, 
175 

M'lichose, Mrs, Clarinda,’* iv, 23 
Maelise, i)., iv, iSi, 185, 235, 241, 

243. 274 

Mael’herson, James, iii, 297, 334; birth, 
education, and calling, 302; collects 
ancient (laelic songs, his /raftwenis 
of Ancient Gaetie fSietry^ 303; Ein- 
nal profesMid tnuislation from ()ssian, 
ib,\ Temom^ ib,; original text never 
shown, ik; Dr. Johnson's dubiety, 
ib,\ prolxvble basis of (laelic pocliy 
of Ossian, ib.; his adventures, 304 ; 
enters I’arliumenl, died in .Scotland, 
buried in Westminster Ablnsy, 304 
Macready, ii, 238 ; Iv, 222, 223 
Macro, l)r. Cox, iii, 308 
Madden, Sir Kredciic, i, 83 
Madrid, iii, 35 

Magistrates, J. Bunyan on, iii, 137 
Magna ('harta, i, 133 
ManHOtic Lndy^ B. Jonson's, 7 'hi^ ii, 
316 

Ma^nificatt Wessox, i, 73 
MajUnifieem,, Skelion’s, ti, 158 
Maidstone, ii, 90, iv, 166 
Maid Marian^ I^eacock, iv, X9X 
Maidfs Thoy Beaumont and 

Hetcher, ri, 321, 323, 325 
Mainhill Farm, iv, 2K2 
Mainx and printing, 1, 264 
Major, i, 292 

Malherlie, lii, 31, 66, 96, 97, 174 
Mallet and Thomson, iii, 275 
Malmesbury, iii, 55 
Malmesbury, Aldhetm, Abbot of, i, 35 
Malone, Eamund, ii, 233, 235, 241 
Malory, Sir Thomas, i, to6, xxo, 244, 
2411,258; identity,!, 259-260; his 
Mmt df Arthur n 258-204 
Malta, 7S» 

Malthui, T. R., iv, 299 
Malton, iv, 80 
Malvern Church, i, 97 


Mammon^ Spenser’s, Lave of ii, 122 
Man^ Darwin’s, Descent of iv, 300 
Man, a Good, J. Taylor on, iii, 41 
Man, growth of, iv, 336 
Alan of Lands Tale^ Chaucer, i, 146, 
157, 183 

Hartley’s Observations on^ iii, 359 
Man of Mode^ Etheridge, iii, 157, 158 
Maiis iicue in Nature^ Huxley’s, iv, 

342 

Man, see Swift, On a Broomstick^ id, 

247 

Man’s position, Bentley, in, 172 
Manchester, iv, 247 
Maudevillc, i, 313 

Maiiduvillc, Beinaul dc, iii, 177, 25S; 
his odious, vulgar, extremely intel- 
ligent Iwoks, 250 ; born nt Uoitrecht, 
education ns a physician, 250; in 
London writing IIulmU English; his 
poem of 7 'ke Grumbling if/rv, ib , ; 
Ids <x:ctipHtion, ib . ; his hh}uiry into 
the Origin of Moral P^iriuCj ib.; The 
Falite of the Becs^ ib,; Grand Juiy 
declare his Iwok a nuisance, ib.\ 7 'he 
Fable refuted by prominent wrilers, 
ib.; his plausible heresies, 251; 
acumen, ih.; Dr. John-son’s views, ib. ; 
Inquiry info the Camef c/ Tyburn 
Executions ib,; las social attractions, 
ib,; extract from 7 'ke Fable of the 
BeeSi 251-2 

MaiuitvillOi Travels of Sir Joknfi^ 194; 
protjlems of the work, 195 ; French 
origin, 198$ identity of author, 
195*' 198 ; its ^ipulariiy, 198 ; English 
translation, its prose value, X98, 203 ; 
mendacity and plagiarism, 198 ; con- 
tcnlR, ib,; their source, 198-9 ; speci- 
mens, 200- X 

Manfred i Byron’s, iv, 115 
Manilius^ Bentley, iii, 172 
Mankintf ii, 155 

Mannyng, Robert, English Chronicle^ 
i, 129, 276, 377; Handlynge Synnoy 
if 91 

Mansfield, Karl of, iii, 369 
Mansion, Colard, of Bru(^, i, 267 
Manso, Manilas of Villa, iii, 16 
Mansoni, A, iv, 105 
Map, Walter, i, no 
Marbuig, ii, 100, iv, 339 
Maroolui, i, 62 
Marcus Aurelius, i, 48 
Margaret Tudor, i, 35S, 359, j6x 
Margaret of Navarre, Queen, li, 90 
Margate, iv, 196 

1 Marguerite, ” M. Arnold, “To, iv, 312 
Marie de France, i, 112, 1x4 
Marino Falitroy Byron, iv, 116 
Marino, G., ii, 292, iii, 14, 58, 61, 174 
Marins the Epicurean^ Pater’s, iv, 359 
Manus and SyllOy Lodge’s, ii, x88 
Marivaux, P. C., iii, 224, 253, 305, iv, 
87» 93 

Markl:^ Oervase, ii, 384 ; his treatises 
on agriculture, garden, and domestic 
economy, 385; FanwU to Mus- 
handryy ib,\ sp^men, Ut, 
Marlborough, xst Duke, iii, 241 
Marlborough, Sarah, Dueh^of, iii, 168 


Marlborough, Henrietta, Duchess of, 
iii, 164 

Marlborough, iv, 352 
Marlowe, Christopher, ii, 6o,*64y 89, 
98, 168, 171-181, 204, 205, 208, 
312, 334, lii, S, iv, 168; birth, edu- 
cation, 171 ; translates Ovid’s ^//rcr^r, 
172, 218; )x\% Taiubnrlainey rb., 
Faustus, 172, 176-8, 186, The Jew 
of Malta, 172, I78-'I8 o, 208 ; Edward 
JL, 172, 180, 205 ; Dido, 172 ; Mas- 
sacre of Paris, ib.; paraphrase of 
Mussus’s Hero and Leander, 173, 
180-1 ; translation of Lucan’s Pkar- 
salia, ik; a freethinker, tk; warrant 
against him, ik; killed in a Deptford 
brawl, ik; his friends, ib.\ his style, 
ik; its approach to Shakespeare, iSi ; 
Barabbas, 232 

Marmion, Sir Waller Scott’s, iv, 72, 75 
Mormontel, iii, 328 
Marprelate tracts, ii, 75, 164 
Marriage, Miss Ferricr, iv, 178, 179 
Marriage, Arbuthnot’s, Three Homs 
after, id, 249 

Married Stale, J. Taylor on the, iii, 

41 

Mariyat, Frederick, iv, 198, 243, 344, 
240-247 ; birth, love of the sea, 
served under l^rd Cochrane, 246 ; 
numerous engagements, fA ; marries, 
ik ; a post-captain, 247 ; 7 'keNavai 
Offftr, ik ; The King's Own, ik ; 
retires from Navy, equerry to D. of 
Sussex, 247 ; Peter Simple, 243, 247 ; 
facoh Faithful, ib, ; Mr, Midship- 
man Easy, 243, 247 ; Snarley^ Vow, 
247 ; travels in Europe and America, 
247 ; dies at Lancham in Norfolk, 
247 ; his activity, tk \ portrait, 245 
Maishalsea, The, iv, 236 
Marston, John, li, 273, 275, 310, 315. 
334f 336-338; birth, 336; mother, 
ib, ; education, ib, ; his satires, 337 ; 
The Scoum of Villany, ik ; The 
Metamarp&sfs of lygmaliosis Image, 
2^8, 337 ; nickname, 337 ; Antonio 
and Mellida, ik ; 7 'he Malcontent, 
ib,; y>e Dutch Courtezan, ib.; 
Parisitaster, ik ; What You Will, 
ik, 338; enters the Church, 337; 
'dies m Aldermanbury, ik ; as pc^t 
and •-atirlst, 334 ; specimens of style, 
273f 337’'338 

Marteilhe’s Memoirs of a Protestant, 

Martiai^ifarcus, iii, 58 
Martin Chuzzhwit, Dickens, iv, 237 
Martin, Richard, Recorder of London, 
ii, 267 

Martineau, James, iv, 337, 338 ; Unit- 
arian divine, 338; his rationalistic 
theism, 337 ; portrait, 538 
Martineau, Harriet, iv, 282, 338 
Martinus Scribkrus, Arbuthnot’s, 
Memoirs of, iii, 249 
Martyr, Peter, ii, 84 
Martyr^ Bang Alfred’s Book of, i, 49, 

51 

Marvell, Andrew, iii, 17, Z47 ; birth, 
parentage, 153; education, 154; 
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at Nunappleton, 154 ; knowledge of 
languages, 154; su^ested as and 
later Milton’s colleague, 154; M.P. 
for Hull; pleads ifor Milton at 
Restoration, tb. ; his integrity, ib . ; 
death, ib, ; serious poems, post- 
humous, ib, ; personal appearance, 
155 ; satires, Poenis on Affairs of 
Staie^ 154 ; above bribes, 155 ; Tm 
B ermudas, quoted, 155 
Maiy, Queen, i, 365, 366; portrait, 
367, 368; ii, IS 9 » 314 
Mary IL, Queen, iii, 163 
Mary, Queen of Scots, ii, iio, 149, 
260, 282, and J. Knox, 8i 
Mary Ambree, ii, 152 
Mary Barton, Mrs. Gaskell, iv, 284, 
285, 286 

Mary Magdalen, G. Herbert on, iii, 45 
Maiylebone Church, iv, 215 
Masham, Sir Francis, iii, 129 
Maske of Milton, iii, 14 
Masks and Faces, C. Reade, iv, 321 
MLason, William, iii, 287; Ztjl and 
Letters of Gray, 337 
Masfue of Beauty, ii, 321 ; of Queens, 
320 

M^ues, ii, 321 ; Bacon on, ii, 18, 19, 
20 

Massachusetts, i, 18 
Massacre of Paris, Marlowe’s, ii, 172 
Massillon, iii, 264, 3^9 
Massinger, Arthur, it, 3^2 
Massinger, Philip, ii, 254, 322, 32$, 
331. 350-5* 360, iii, B; parentage, 
birth, education, 352 ; Coll^ 
expenses paid the Eul of Pem- 
broke, 352; in London, a play- 
wright, 353 ; lost work, ib , ; A Very 
Woman, ib. ; The Virgin Martyr, in 
collaboration with Dekker,353, 354; 


The Bufe of Mitan, 354; Xtem 
Way to Pay Old Debts, 352, 354, 
35S ; The Bondman, 351, 354 ; 7 % 
Renegade, 354 ; The t'arliament of\ 
Laoe, ib. ; The Grand Duke of\ 
Florence, 352, 354; The Roman 
Actor, 354; CUy Madam, 351, 354 ; 
sudden death, 354; burira in St 
Saviour’s, Southwark, ib. s last play 
The Fing and the Subject, 352; 
caused displeasure of Qiarles L, 
352; style, 350-352; specimens, 
3 S 4 “ 5 ; collaborated with Pield, 
3 SS ; portrait, 351 

reason, Mr. David, Milton’s Works, 

iii, 13 

Master Humpkrey'^s Clock, Dickens, 

iv, 237 

Master Ballantrae, The, Stevenson’s, 
iv, 3fe 

Match at Midnight, W. Rowley, ii, 
346, 347 

Maturin, Charles Robert, iv, x8i, 182 ; 
Bertram, 182 

Maud, Tennyson’s, iv, 205,210-211; 

M^mico^to, Prince, iv, 128 
Maxims of State, Raleigh, ii, 59 
Me^, Tennyson’s, The Promise of, iv, 
206 


May-day, Chapman, ii, 329 
Mayne, Jasper, iii, 6 ; his career, 9-10 
Maaeppa, Byron’s, iv, 115 
Measure for Measure, Shakespeare, ii, 
167, 234, 23s, 236 
MedisBval farce, ii. 307 , , 

Medisevalism in Modern Fiction, iv, 86 
Meditations among the Tombs, Howey, 
iii, 278, 282 

Meditations, James I., ii, 261 
Mediterranean, The, iv, 266 
Medwin, iv, 128 
Meidenhed, The Mali, i, 87 
Melancholy, i, 32 
Meliboeus, C^ucer, i, 157 
MeUncourt, Peacock’s, iv, 191 
Melmoth the Wanderer, Maturin, iv, 
iSx, 182 

Melpomene, ii, 168 
Melville, Sir John, ii, 82 
Memoirs of a Cat/alier, Defoe, iii, 255 
Memoirs, Lady Fanshawe,7t^is Harrison, 

iii, 89 

Memories and Portraits, Stevenson’s, 

iv, 362 

Men and Women, iv, 306 
Men and Women, Browning, iv, 224 
Men of Character, D. Jenolds, iv, 248 
Men, Womefi, and Books, L. Hunt’s, 
iv, 13s 

Mennis, Sir John, Musarum DeUcia, 
iii, leyc 

Mentone, iv, 361 
Mercers’ Company, i, 265 
Merchant Adventurers, i, 265 
Merchant of Venice, Shakespeare, ii, 
2x2 

Merchant Taylors’ Company, ii, 334 
Merchant Taylors’ School, ii, 110, 360, 

371 

Merchanis Dauber of Bristol, ii, 151 

Merd, A Sot^of, i, X22 

Mercia, i, 38, 57 

Mercian Danelagh, i, 72, 73, 79 

Mercian dialect, i, 78 

Mercure of Paris, iii, 223 

Mercurius, i, 61 

Meredith, Mr, George, iv, 87, 313, 319, 
347 , 3?8 

Meres, Francis, ii, 182, 20;, 207, 21 1, 
212, 213, 2x7, 233; his Palladis 
Tamia, 89 

M6rim^, Prosper, iv, 300 
Merivale, Herman, i, 258 
Merle ccnd the N^Uingade, The, i, 
361, of Dunbar 
Merlin, Borron’s, i, 262 
Mermaid tavern, ii, 308, 324 
Mertnedonia, i, 28, 30 
Merope, M. Arnold, iv, 308 
Merovingian dynasty, i, lo, 13 
Merry Men, Stevenson’s, The, iv, 362 
Many ^A;rj^#Ff»dw?',Shakesprare’s, 

ii, 65, 197, 220, 221, 232, 237 
Messiah, Pope’s, iii, 197, 203 
Metamorphoses, Caxton’s, i, 270 
Metamo^hosis of Ajax, Sir J. Haring- 
ton, ii, ^ 

Metaowrphoses, Ovid’s, i, 168 
Metamorphoses, Sandys’, translation of j 
Ovid, iii, 67 I 


Metre, Worn out instrument of verse, 
id, 66 

Metre, ballad, ii, 152, 153 
Metre, Anglo-Saxon, i, 17 
Metre, Norman, i, 126 
Metres, classical, ii, 712 
Metres, of Romantic p etry, i, 108-9 
Metrical structure of Layamon, 1, 84 
M^ray, iii, 353 

Michaelmas Term, Middleton, ii, 346 
Microcosmography, J. £aile, iii, 5 
Microcosmns, Nablus’, ii, 349 
Middelburg, ii, 306 

Middle Ages, Attractive Objects in, i, 
iiS 

Middle Ages, Hallam’s, Viffoo of the, 
iv, 176, 177 

Middle class and literature, 1, 141 
Middlemarch, George Eliot, iv, 317 
Middleton, Thomas, ii, 98, 325, 330, 
333, 34S, 346, 351 ; birth, fethcr, 
admitted to Grays Inn, 346 ; writes 
for stage, ib.\ his Blurt, Master 
Constable, 346; numerous plays, 
some conjointly with Rowlw, 346 ; 
Michaelmas Term, ib.% A Trick to 
Catch the Old One, ib.; A Fair 
Quarrel, ib., 348; The Changeling, 
ti. ; The Spanish Gipsy, ib. ; Woman 
Beware Women, ib.; City Chrono- 
loger, 1^.; at Newington Butts, ib.\ 
A Game of Chess, its success, Spanish 
remonstrance, punishment of 
poet and actors, 347; death and 
Durial, ib.; faults and merits in style, 
345-6; specimens, 347 - 3 ; portrait, 
345 

Midland Dialect, i, X30; south-east, 

147 

Midshipman Easy, Mr., Lever, iv, 

243, 247 

Midsummer Nighfs Dream, A, Shake- 
speare, u, 170, 183, 209- XO, 221 
Miles Gloriosus, Flanlus, ii, 162 
Mill, James, iv, 177, 295; History of 
Imia, ib. 

Mill, John Stuart, iv, 253, 295-298 ; 
birth, parentage, 295 ; early 
education, 296 ; in France, ib,; reads 
for Bar, ib ; enters India Office, dis- 
ciple of Bentham’s, ib.; founds 
Utilitarian Society, ib,; founds 
Speculative Society, ib.; meets Car- 
lyle, ib.; writes for the Examiner, 
ib.; System of Logic, ib,; Unsettled 
Questions of Po/itica/ Economy, ih,; 
Principles of Political Ecommy, ib., 
297-8; marries Mrs. Taylor, 296; 
Autobiography, 297 ; writes for Edin-^ 
burgh Review, ib.; declines seat on 
Indiaa Council, iyj; at Avignon, 
f^.; at Blackheath, tb.; on L^erty, 
ib.; Thoughts on Parliamentary Re- 
form, ib. ; Representative Government, 
ib.\ UiUitarianism, ib.; M.P, for 
Westminster, ib.; England and Ire- 
land, ib.; The Subjection of Women, 
ib.; Irish Land Question, /i^.; death 
and burial at Avignon, ib.; Auto- 
biography, ib.; Nature and Theism, 
ib.; style, 295; example, 297-S 
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iUlm the Floss^ George Eliot, iv, 3x4, 83 ; his charm, 84 ; nis manipulation Mompessen, Sir Giles, ii, 352 

316 of the Epic, ib, ; post- Reformation Monastery^ Sir W. Scott’s, ii, 90 

lillais, Sir John, iv, 277, 346 writings, 95 early influences, ib. ; Monastic learning, i, 6, 38 

lillbanke. Miss, afterwards Lady later influence, 95 ; portraits, frontis- Monasticism, i, 57, 5$ 

Byron, iv, 115 piece, 13, 16, 17, 18, 19, 84 Monastiem Ar^icmiim^ Dugdale’s, 

Iillenary Petition, The, ii, 368 Milton Keynes, Bucks, iii, 183 iii, 88 

filler of Maurfield, The, ii, 153 Macaulay on, iv, 197, 260 Alonk^ The^ M. G. Lewis, iv, 87 

lilner, Dr., in flicsimile letter, iii, Milton’s ^d Hazlitt’s House, York Mofiey^ Lord Lytton, iv, 186 
343 Street, iv, 167 Mongolian, i, 7 

nines, Richard Munckton, Lord Milton’s Foems^ iii, 13, 18 ; fiontis- Monmouth, Duchess of, iii, 213 
Houghton, iv, 203, 233, 2^, 285 ; piece, 13 Monograph, The, iv, 197 

“Strangers Yet,” “The Brookside,” Mil ward, Richard, Secretary to Selden, Alonsieur Olive^ Chapman, ii, 329 
233, Lm o/JCeats, 233 ii, 388 Montagu, I^dy Mary Wortley, iii ; 

Iilston, Wilts, iii, 225 Mind^ Mrs. Browning’s, Essay on^ iv, parent^e, marriage, literary friends, 

Iilton, John, i, l8, 22, 24, 58, 1x8, 214 263; Court Poems^ 263; resides in 

147, 167, 177, ii, 7, 33, 44, 64, 71, Alimi^ Alma or the Progress of Eakem Europe, ib . ; her letters, 
109, 1 x 8 , X20, X2I, X26, X29, X30, iii, 20^ 263, 264; example of, 264; friend- 

177, 1 ^ 3 * Miiishull, Elizabeth, afterwards Milton, ship and quarrel with A. Pope, 

297i 374> iiij 17^) 272, iii, x8 263-4 > leaves her husband and 

33^1 3 ^ 9 ) iv, XXX, 138, 37 x, iii, 7; Minstrels of Edward III., i, 108 resides in Italy, 264; his death, her 

exquisite verse, 10; birth, 10, IS; Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, return to England, ib,\ dies in 

educatiun at St. Paul’s School, 15 ; Scott’s, iv, 72 Montagu Square, ib . ; introduced 

at Cambridge, 10, 15 ; influenced by Minot, Lawrence,!, 127; his style, inoculation for smdlpox into Western 
Spenser and Fletchers, 10; Ode on X27 Europe, 264, 308, 31 x 

the Afornhig of Christ's Nativity, Minot, Lawrence, Songs, i, 303 Monta^ Square, iii, 264 

10-11 ; example from, 12 ; MS, Minto, Professor, i, 141, ii, 10 Montague, Lord, at Boughton, iii, 50 

Sonnet on 23rd Birthday, xi, X2; Miracle plays, i, 220, 22X, 222, Montague, Richud, chaplain to James 
perfection of At a Solemn Music, 223-235, 236, 245, ii, 154 I., ii, 261 ; Bishop of Chichester, 

12 ; retirement, father’s country house Mimudohi, Pico della, i, 316 3^ 

at Horton, xo, 12, 13, 15; studies in Mirror of Magistrates, Sackvillc, Montague Square, iv, 320 
language, 13, 15 ; poems, N Allegro, Ferrers, etc., The, ii, 131, 132-133, Montagues, IJasil, iv, 252 
11 tknseroso. Arcades, Comm, 13, X37t 16^ Montai^e, Michel, ii, 365, iii, X 25 

16, 33 ; Lyiidcts, 13, 16 ; first edition Mirror of Atartyrs, Weever’s, ii, 224 Atontelion, E. Ford, ii, 97 
ol liLs Poems, 14 ; second edition, x8; Aliscellasuvus Tracts, Sir T. Browne, Montemayor, Jorge de Dicma, ii, 167, 
death of mother, x6 ; visits Italy, iii, 53 203 

ib. \ leeeption, 16 ; visits Galileo, x6; Miscellanies, J. Dennis, Hi, x8i Monte Nuovo, iii, 325 

at Geneva, 16 $ EpUaJ^hlum Afiscellasiies, Fielding^s, iii, 3x2 Montesquieu, ii, 201, iii, 380 
Damonis, 16 ; farewell to Latin Miscellamy, Lintot’s, lii, x^ Montford, Simon de, i, 94 

verse, 16 ; living in London, x6, 17 ; Athcellany Poems, L Finch, Countess Montgomery, Alex, iv, 30 
his nephews, 16 j marries Mary of Winchelsea, iii, 179 Monthly Pepository,!^ ^\aiP%,\v, 

Powell, x6 ; married strife, x6 ; “ Misconceptions,” Browning, iv, 220 Monthly Peview, iv, 97 
views on divorce, 16 ; early portrait. Misfortunes of Arthur, T. Hughes, li, Montpellier, iii, 52 
16; other portmiis, 17, 18, X9; x8p Moon Calf , The, ! 1 L, Dmyioix, ii, 271, 

shelters father-in-law’s family, 17; 4/* Peacock’s, 71 ^, 272 

Ivatin Secretary under Common- i, 2x6, iv, 191 Moor Park, Famham, iii, 124, 240 

wealth, 17 ; proposed Marvell as Aflscgontts, ii, x6a, 163 Moor I'ark, Hertford, iii, X24 

coadjutor, 154; fanaticism, 17; loss Missolonghi, iv, 1x7, I2X Moore, John, Bishop of Norwich, iii, 

of sight, 17, 80, 83 ; death of first Missionary influence, i, x8 185 

wife, 17; second marriage, 17; few MiHlre.ss, Brownings,” The Lost, iv, Moore, Thomas, iv, X17; parentage, 
friends, 17 ; loss of fortune, 17-18 ; 230 birth in Dublin, education, 149 ; 

love of gardens, 18; hw Uiird wife, Afistress of Phiiarete, The, G. Wither, friend of R, Emmett, lA; comes to 

18; unruly daughters, x8, 84; 11,285 London, ii 3 . $ law student, /A ; 

l^radise Lost, x8 ; retires to Chal- Mistress, The, Hi, 74, Cowley of Anacreon, ib. ; Poems of the ltde 

flint St. (Siles ; Paradise Pegained, Misyn, Richard, i, 92 Thomas Utile, ib. ; ob^ns O'lonial 

18; Sofnson Agonisies, t8; death Mitcham, ii, 294 appointment, 150; his Odes and 

in Bunhill Row, x8; burial St. Giles’, Mltford, William, iv, 175-6; History Epistles, its review leads from a 

Cripplcgate, 18 ; Tomb profened in of Greece, 176 chaUenp;e to frienddiip with Jeffrey, 

1790,18; his prose, 31, 32; only to be Mltford, Miss Maty, iv, 2x4 ; portrait, ib. ; hu Irish Moodies, 14^, 150 ; 

admired in 2x3 , friend of Byron, 150; marries and 

frem The Peady and Easy 34; Afixed Essays, M. Arnold,* iv, 3x0 settles at Kegworth, lA ; hw Ihoo- 

intercedes for Sir W. Davenant, 71; Modern Painters, 17,2^ penny Post Bag, ib., El^ on 

also Marvell, 154 ; poetic silence, 78; 292, 294 Sheridan, ib, ; ZaPa Poohh, X49, 

Eihonoh/as/es, 80; in custody, 80 j Afodest Atposal, SwifPs, The, iii, 150; sum paid for it, 150 ; Colonial 

Davenant pleads for bio, 80; dis- 243 Deputy absconds, defalcation fells on 

charged, 80; writes Paradise Lest, Moira, Lord, iv, 150 Moore, ib.\ in exile, lA ; Fudge 

80, 51-85 ; Samson Agonisies, 80 ; Molesworth, iii, xfe Fdsnily in Paris, ib. ; Phypw on 

his Paradise Penned, So, 82 ; his Moleyns, Lord dc, i, 253 the Pood, ib. ; ^miralty reduces 

greatest productions of little affinity Moliere, Hi, lox, 145, X57, 178 monetary call, lA ; returns to 

to his early work, 80-81 ; greatest Molifcre’s George Bcmm, H, 159 London, »A ; Lives of the Af^ls. 

epic poet of England, 8i j austerity Moll Cutpurse, ii,334 ib. ; lives at Sloperton n»r wrd 

of taste, 83 ; views on inspiration, AfoP Flanders, IMoe, Hi, 255 Lansdowne, lA j Life of Sheruian, 
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i 5 , ; The Epicurean^ ib , ; Life and\ 
Letters of JByron^ ib. ; ill-health, ib, 
death of last child, ib. ; mental 
disorder, death at Sloperton, ib . ; 
stature and character, ib. ; portrait, 
149; his style, 148-9; spedmens, 

151 

Mooriand Cottage^ Mrs. Ga&well, The^ 
iv, 286 

Moral Epistle to Lord Stanhope, W. S. 
Landor, iv, £71 

Moral Philosophy, Hutcheson’s System 
iii* 359 

Moral Philosophy, North’s translation, 

ii, 103 

Moral Poem, The, i, 76, 79 
Moral school, iv, 10$ 

Moralists, Shaftesbury’s The, iii, 189 
Moralities, i, 220, 235, 237 
Morality Plays, ii, 155-8, 164, 307 
Morals, Home’s Entity coneermstg, 

iii, 35 *^ 

Moray, Lady, iii, 

More, Anne, niece of Sit T. Egerton, 
ii, 293; secretly married to John 
Donne, ib. ; reconciliation with her 
&ther, 294 ; death, ib. ; poem ad- 
dressed to her, 295 

More, Henry, iii ; his spiritual teaching, 
86 ; literary |^e, 90 ; birth, 91 ; 
Education, known to Milton, 9c; 
residence at Cambridge, 91; his 
P^hodia Phstonica, tb . ; Prose 
Works The MysUry of Iniqutp, 
ib * ; specimen of j^osophU 
poettT, 91 ; his style, 98 
More, Miss Hann^ iv; her work, 
86 , 88 ; Coeldbs in Semh of a Wifi, 
88 ; her success and beMvolence, 
88 ; jMrtrait, 89 
More, Sir George, ii, 293, 294 
Mure, Sir Thomas, i, 206, 3x6 ; birth, 
education, i, 316 ; at Oxford, i, 317 ; 
friend of £rasmus,^3i7 ; employe by 
Henry VIII. Lord Chancellor, chaz- 
3i7f persecution of 
Heretics, 317 ; contiovewy with 
Tyndall, 3x7, 334; imprisoned for 
affirming supremacy of Pope, 3x7 ; 
beheaded for denying sopremacy of 
the King, his house at CMbea, Ih . ; 
his death outcome of Henry VIIL's 
high policy, 3x8 ; Title of his 
VtopM, ih.i its populantyt abroad, 
319; his tolerant views, 320; not 



20X ; Utoput, 23, 89 
Moreton-Pinkn^, ii^ 375 




Monce, Kalphi^ i, 2x8, ii, lOQ 
Morier, James Justinim. iv, 181, X83; 
The Adoenturm tf Sajfi Eaba m 
Ispahan, 183 
Morley, Gtpige, 'Bp. of 

,, , 

Morl^, Lo«L 44 2 S 

Mote, 


Morfcy, 

Momng 


tU ' 


Morning Chronide, iv; Coleridge on 
staff, SO 

Mornif^ Post, The, iv, 155 

“ Mormng star of song,” Chaucer the, 
i, 174 

Mo (icco, Empress of, E. Settle, lii, 
xio 

Morris, William, i, l6j Earthly 
Paradise, 116, E 43 i i 7 L 34^1 
352-356; birth and education, 352; 
early art friends, 352; they paint 
Oxford Union Hall, 352 ; neo-Gothic 
verse The Defence of Guenemre, 352 ; 
marriage, ib* ; study of ornament, 
ib, ; starts business in Queen Square, 
352, 353 ; Poet7 The Life and Death 
op Jason, 353 ; The Earthly Paradise, 
ib ; play Love is Enough, ib* ; lives 
at Kelmscott, 353; visits Iceland, 
studies its saga, ib. ; Sigurd the 
Volsung, 353 ; knowledge of crafts, 
353 ; founds Society for the Protecuon 
of Andent Buildings, 353 ; Treasurer 
of National Liberal L^ue, 353; 
leader of Socud Democratic Federa- 
tion, 353; political career, 353; 
Dream of John Bull, 354 ; prose 
romances rf The Mouse of the Wol- 
Jungs, The Story of the Glittering 
Plain, 354 ; The Wood Beyond tM 
World, ib*; TheWateroftheWondrous 
Jsles, ib* ; starts Kelmscott Press, 354 ; 
its worth, ib*\ visits Norway for 
health, ib,; dies in Hammersmith, 
354; stature, 354; style, MS. 346 ,; 
specimen The Chapel in Lyoness,” 
3S4-3SS ; “ Haystack in the Floods," 

PS!^*^ 353 
Moms, Miss, m, 335 
Morte dArihur, Le, Malory’s, i, 
239, 258, 262, 264, 268, 284; speci- 
mens, 262, 264 

Morte d' Arthur, Tennyson, iv, 204, 


liking, Shakes- 


Martimeriados, or The Baron! War, M. 
Drayton, ii, 270 

Morton, Archbp, of Canterbury, i, 316 
Morton, Bishop of Durham, ii, 3^ 
Morton, Bishop of London; ii, 394 
Morton, Cardinal, i, 321, 323 
Morton, Thomni, mhop of Durham, 
til 373'*374; Urthplace, parentage, 
373 ; oducatson, ^4; Apolqia 
Catholica, ih, ; The ^holU Mpnl, 
ip, \ successively Bishop of Cneiter, 
LichheM, and Durhatm ib. ; con- 
trovenies with Boman Church, 294, 
, 373 . 374 ? 374 'f specimen, 

,, 373 .,, 

MossgM, XV, 22,r33l > 

MoSSr MMardf m, Spenser, 
X28, 272 

Mount Vaca, xv, ,363, 366 
Mountaint and Ztim af^ CmMani 

and Westmoremx9^% 

Mourning, Bridb,^ iii, 

219 . 1 ‘ 

; i&i 

, 14 ^, 


Mrs. Caudlis Curtain Lectures, D. 
Jerrold’s, iv, 248 

Mrs. LenestePs School, Charles and 
Mary Lamb, iv, 156 
Much Ado about NA 
pwe, li, 231 , 24s 
Muiopotmos, Spenser, ii, 1 28 
Mulcaster, Ricnard, ii, 76 
Mull, Isle of, iv, 63 

Munday, Anthony, ii, 97, x88 ; Robin 
Hood verses, 188 

Munster, ii, 113, 114, 115, 116, 120 
Murdoch, John, iv, 21 
Mure, iv, 298 
Murphy, iv, 182 

Murphy, Dennis Jasper, see Maturin 
C. R. 

Murray, The Bonnie Earl of, ii, 153 
Musseus, ffero and Leander, li, 180 
Miisarwn Delieia, Sir J. Mennis, iii, 
142 

Music, Byron’s Stanzas for, iv, 119 
Music, Milton’s At a Solemn, quoted, 
iii, 12-13 

Musicians, Anglo-Saxon, i, 21 
Mnsicians, English, ii, 275 
Muse! Ijioking Glass, T. Randolph, 

iii, 31 

Muses Mournitte for the Death of 
Learning, ii, Snakespeare, 128 
Musophilus, S. Daniel, ii, 265 
Mussel, iv, 113 

Mustupha, Fulke Greville, ii, 2S9 
Mustun, iv, XX 

My Mind to Me a Kingdmn is, Dyer, 
SirK.,ii, 148 

My Navel, Lord Lytton, iv, 186 
hfyrour des Mistoires, i, 196 
Mysteries drama, i, 220 
Mysteries of Udolpho, Mrs. Kaddiffe, 

iv, 87 

N ABBES, Thomas. Ih 350; birth, 
ib,; Covent Ganlen, tb,; Mlcrooobmus, 
m 3 [ 5 «>J ^ 34 # Springs Glory, 350; 
hu writing. 31I9--SP 
Namur, Taks^ of, I, 137 
Naogeorgus, 'Inomas, The Beign ^ 
InHenrisi, ii, 137 
Napier, Maevey, iv, 99 
Napier, Profouor, i, 37, 60 
Napier, Sir William Franeia Patrick, 
iv, X76; Mistory of Peninsular War, 
ik* 

Naples, ih, x$9 

Napoleon, ii, 5, 10, iii, 297 ; Byron’s 
Odsio, iv, X14; HaaUtt^s Life of , 
iv, X67 

NartUm, Edwards, ii, X48 
Nardsm^ S)driey, u, 

^ ^ ? 9 * W'W. 

227 1 eiuiktion, pamphUti 
and iampoeni, pazt in Mar jawlats ; 
. . . , 7 * J defends Oroen*, . 
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illostrator of his time, 98; his 
romance of The Unfortumte Tra- 
veller \ or^ Life of Jack Wilton^ 
9S-9 ; style, 99 ; inipnsonment, 218 ; 
on Earl of Surrey’s love, i, 3^ 
Nation^ Burke’s ObetrveUiom on the 
Present State of the, iv, 79 
National Biography, Diet, i, 199, 262 
Nativity, Early Lyrics, i, 225 
Nativity^ Oae on the Morning ef\ 
Christ Sy Milton, iii, 10, n, 12 
Natural History, School of Science, 
Huxley Lecturers of, iv, 341 
Natural Laot^ Hooker’s, ii, 32, 231 
Natural Peli^on^ Hume’s Dialogues^ 
iii. 350 

Natural school, iii, 98 
Naturalist to Geographical Surv^, 
Huxley, iv, 341 

Naturalists Voyage Pound the 
Worlds A, Darwin’s, iv, 299 
Nature and Theism^ J. S. Mill, iv, 

297 

Nature, Dyer’s sentiment for, iii, 283 
Nature, love of, i, 32 
Naufragiwnjoculare, Cowley, iii, 72, 
NavM History, Southey’s, iv, 60 
Naval OffueTy The, Lever, iv, 247 
Navy, Pepys* Memoirs of the Royal, 

iii. 139 

Nebuchaclneatsoris Dream, i, 183 
Necker, Madame, nie Curchod, iii, 355 
Necromancer, Skelton’s, The, ii, i 9 
Neilson, Mr. George, i, 279, 284, 290 
Nelson, Southey’s Life of, ii, 60 
Nemesis of Pasih, Froude, iv, 328, 330 
Nennius, i, 64, 80 
Neo-Gothic verse, iv, 35a 
Nero, N. Lee, iii, n3 
Netherlands. Oiservatiens ufon the. 
Temple, hi, 124 

IJeto Sloww. iv, 3S>.39. 44. S« 
Neville, Dr. Thomas, ii, 282 
Nem Arabim Nights, Stevenson’s, iv, 
362 

Newark, iii, 363 

Nom Atlantis, Bacon’s, ii, 22-24, 27 
Newcastle, Duke (then Earl) of, ii, 
361, iii, 165 

Newcastle, Margaret Lucas, Duchess 
of, iii, 92t hei eccentric ftshion, her 
Zifi of the Duke, 9a; her Plays, 9a, 

Thackeray, iv, 276 
New Custom, ii, 157 
Newdigate Prise, fv, 30S 
New&ondhmd, ii, 4)8 
Nea^e Prison, iii, 254 
Kemojpon, iii, 256 
Mmtington Batti, «. 346, M 

Orm, iy, 15. 
Nim Jm, & JoDisa’., lit, ii. 316 
ttmma, Jeia iv. aD4'a70i 
My 



ment,” ih; Tracts for the Times, ib.; 
Parochial and Plain Sermons, ib., 
269; resignation of St. Mary’s, 266; 
retires to Liltlemore, tb.; enters 
Roman Catholic Church, 267; his 
Essay on the Developmnt of Christian 
Doctrine, 267; goes to Rome joins 
community of St. Philip Neri, ib.\ 
founds the Oratory at mrmingham, 
267; his Loss and Gain, ib.\ Dis- 
courses Addressed to Mixed Congrega- 
tions, 267; Lectures on AnglUan 
Difficulties, 267; fined ;fi2,ooo for 
liliel, subscribed by Romanists, 267; 
Rector of Roman University in 
Dublin, 267; fountb; Catholic College 
at Edgbastun, ib.\ his A^logia pro 
Vild Sud, 265, 267; Grammar of 
Assent, ib,; Dream lf Gerontius, ib,; 
Verses on Various Ocecuions, 269; 
created a Cardinal, ii, 210; iv, 269; 
death at Kdgbaston, 2^; style, 
264-5; specimens, 269-70; Dis- 
courses OH University Education, 
269-70; portraits, 266, 267 
Newman mean, Kingsley’s, ttVhat then 
dees Dr,, iv, 267 

Newman, Mrs., mother of J. H., iv, 
265 

New Monthly Magazine, iv, 64 
Newnham, iii, 31 
Newport, Ma^en, iii, 28 
News from Sell, Thomas Dekker, ii. 

Newspaper, Crabbe, The, iv, 2, i x 
Newmper, The, ii, X07, 108 ; earliest 
in Germany and England, xo8 
Newspaper criticism, in, 182 
Newspapers, their development, iii, 
223 

Newstead Abbey, iv, 1x3, X14 
New Testament, T^dale’s, ii, xoo ; of 
Rhrims, ii, X03 

Newton, Sir Isaac, iii, 122, 140, 185, 
x86 

Newton, Rev. John, iv, 4 

New iVmder, W, ^wley’s, A, ii, 


New York, iv, 


362 


Nibehngen lied, i, 7, 13, x6, iv, 264 
Nicholas of Hereford, !, 2x3 ; hxs part 
in tnuuladng Old Testament, ib, ; 
condemned at Rome, 2x4; recants, 
2x4 ; specimen of work, 2x5, 2x7 
Nicholas Niehleby, Dickens, iv, 235, 
937, 9.10-949 

Niwld. Mn.) nA C Bronti!, m* 
Nidhollt, Mr. AraurBctl, iv, 
Sfioholion, BUi«, iv, 94 
KSetolwOiMt. E. 

NUMtm, ShtUeyi^ Palhtmta 
m/(»U V iVi M 

NieMlwMt i, 61 

J73 

MiMaek«'i Owrr^ 1. xl» 
jtyfwwrv . I 

I’j: 



Nightingale, The, iv, 39 
N^htin^e in verse, 1, ri8, 119 
Nigktif^e, Keats’ Ode, iv, 142 
“Nightingale Song," Lyly, ii, 145 
Nimphid'a, or tlu Court of Faery, 
M. Drayton, ii, 271 
Ninewells, iii, 349 
Noah’s Ark, i, 233 
Nobleman The, *roumeur, ii, 338 
Noches de Invierm, A de l&lava, ii, 
251 

Nocturnal Reverie, A, Finch, iii, 180 
Non-furor, Cibber’s The, lii, 169 
Non-Jurors, Bishop Hoadly’s The 
Principles and Practices of ike, iii, 
265 

Norfolk, i, 72 

Norman v, Englirii tongue, i, 85, 88 
Norman contrasted to Anglo-Saxon, i, 
103 

Norman and Saxon fusion, i, X34, 135 
Norman Conquest, i, 2, 67, 68, 70 
Norman Conquest, Freeman’s History, 

XT*'"’ 333 . , . 

Norman minstrels, 1, 1x5. 117, 122 

Norman occupation, i, 12b 
Norman poets, i, ZC2 
Norris, Sir Thomas, li, 1 z6 
North and South, Mni. Gaskell, iv, 284, 
286 

North Bank, Regent’s Park, iv, 3x7 
North, Lord, iv, 79 
North, Frederick Lord, iii, 369, 370 
North, Roger, iii, 172; antiquaiy, X74; 
posthumous his Examen ; Lives of 
the Norths, Autobiography, Corres- 
pondence, X74 

North, Sir Thomas, ii, 91, X03-X06 ; 
his tzaaslations of Guevara’s 2 >ial of 
Princes, of Doni’s Philosophy, 103 ; 
of PhdearcKs Lives, 103-106 
Northampton, iv, 332 
Northumbria, i, 2, x8, 19, 29, 33, 39, 
40 » 48, 57 

Northumbrian and Scotch, i, 274 
Northumbrian dialect, i, 73, 93 ; 

jgbss, i, 61 ; poetjy, i, 94 , . 
Northmen Farmer, Tennyson’s, iv, 205 
Norton, Thomas, ii, 79; his share in 
Gerboduc, 164 

Norwich, ii, 96, iii, 52, 53, 185, iv, 338 ; 

Grammar Sdiool, iii, 185 ; iv, 270 
Norway, Carlyle’s, The Early Rings 
of, iv, 255 

Nosce ToipSm, Sir J. Davys, ii, 264 
Notes, Ruridn’s, iv, 291-2 
NomnlU Niltdse, iii, 271 
Novalis, iv, 40 
Nova Sohma, ii, 24 
Novel, defined, lii, 57; effect of its 
introduction, ^ ; English tramla- 
tbx^, 7$ ; in English, 322, 327 ; the 
European, 305; modem, i, X07; the 
pjOfiUrWOPfta 11) 

N^qlfets in ^ys of Elisahetb, B, 89 ; 

I ” 
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310-312 ; '^acsitniU &0111 Arnold’s Op^cdsatnutn G. Wither, 

Chronicle, 1503, 311 ii, 287 

^ Onon, Horae’s, iv, 196, 197 

UaKS, High Laver, iii, 129 Orlando Furi(^, translated Sir T. 

Ober Ammergau Passion Play, i, 234 Hanngton, ii, 298, gH ^ 
Observations on the Art of English Orlando Imiatnorato, Boiardo, 1, 239 
Poesy, T. Campion, ii, 278, 383 Orm 01 Ormin, Anglo-Saxon, i, 78, 79 
Observations on some Specialities of Ormonde, Duke of, iii, 109 
Diviw Providence, ii, 378 Ormulitm, The, i, 77“7?».o2 

Occasioned Conformity, Defoe’s, iii, 254 Oroonoko, Southerne s, ui, lOQ 
Oceana, Fronde, iv, 331 Orosius, History SO» 04 

Octauia, ii, 333 Orphan, Otwavs, 111, 112 

Octosyllabic couplet, i, 143, 144, 181 Orpheits, i, 118 , . 


Odcombe, Somersetshire, ii, 384 ^ 

Ode to Prance, Coleridge, S. T., iv,36, 

Ode to PyrrJui, Milton's, i, 122 
Odes, Aken^e, iii, 294 


Orpheus and Ewydice, Henryson’s, i, 
294 

Oirary, Roger Boyle, Earl of, iii, loi, 
109; his career, part in Gvil War, 
his Plays, 109; Mustapha, 109 


Odes Addresses to Great People, Osborne, Dorothy, in, 123 


Hood, iv, 192 

Odes and Epistles, Moore, iv, 150 
Odes by Mr, Gray, iii, 287, 365 
Odes of Anacreon, Moore, iv, 149 j 
Odyssey, i, 141 ; Hobbes trans, iii, 56; 1 
Pope’s, iii, 194, 198 | 

GSdipus tragedies, iv, 344 
Edipus Tyramtus, Shelley’s, iv, 128 
Enone, Tennyson’s, ii, 183, iv, 204 
0 & K. of Mercia, i, 9, 12, 13, 45 
Ogle, Miss Esther, iii, 372 
Ontere, the Norw^^an, i, 55 
Old Age, Sackville, ii, 132-3 
Old Bachelor, Congreve’s, The, iii, 163 
Old Bailey, ii, 314 
Old Bond Street, iii, 321 
Oldcastie, Sir John, i, 193 
Old Curiosity Shop, Dickens, iv, 237 
Oldfield, Mrs. Anne, iii, 168, 274 
Old Fortimaivs, Dekker, ii, 330, 331, 

332. 382 

Oldham, John, iii, his satire, 147 ; birth, 
education, 155 ; an usher at Croydon, 
156 ; becomes known to Rochester, 
Ilorset and Sedl^, ib,', his Saiire 
upon the Jesuits, lA; Earl of King- 
ston his patron, ib,\ death from small- 


Osburga of Wessex, i, 43 
O’Shaughnessy, Arthur, i, 114 
Osorio, see Remorse, iv, 42 
Ossian, iii, 297, 302, 303, 334; iv, 
2, 17 

Ostn^oths, i, 7 
Oswald, King, i, 19 
Othello, Shakespeare, ii, 235, 236, 241, 
^S»249 „ , ^ 

Otterbmme, Battle of, 1, 306, 307 
Otteiy St. Mary, i, 344, iv, 49 
Otway, Thomas, iii, 102; birth and 
parentage, 111; at Winchester, in; 
and Oxford adopts the stage, serves 
in the Army, his first play Alcibiades, 
ib,\ writes plays for Mrs. Barry, ib,*, 
his Dm Carlos, ib,\ served in Low 
Countries tb,; returns to London, 
resumes play writing, iiz; bis 
Orphan, ite ^thos, lA; The Poets 
Complaint of his Muse, lA; his 
poverty, ibr, bounty of Duchess of 
Portsmouth, ib,\ merit of his Venice 
Preserved, affection for Mrs. 
Bany, 112; dissipation, 112; The 
Atheist, his poem of Windsor Forest, 
ib,; his terrible end, 1Z2 


TOx, ib.; Rmains in Prose and Ouida, iy, 188 
verse, d>.; Dryden’s elegy, ib. Oulton, iv, 271 
Old Jewry, iv, 188 Oulton, Yorks., iii, 170 

Oldys, William, MUiographer, iii, 53, d’Outremeuse or Des Preis, Jean, i, 


Oliver Twist, Dickens, iv, 234, 237 
Olney, Bucks, iv, 4, 8, 9 
‘One Word more,” Browning’s, iv, 
229 

Onslow, ‘Sp^er, iii, 307 

Opie, John, iii, 275, iv, 83, 84, 89 

Opium-Eater, The, De Quincey, iv, 

154, 161 

Optics, Clarke, iii, 186 
Orange School, llie, iii, 158 
Orchsurd Street, iii, 

Orchestra, Sir [. Dayys, ii, 2^ 
Orchids, Darwin’^ FeriEisaHm of, iv, 
300, 302 


h 234 i 237 Overbuiy, Sir Thomas, ii, 379'38o; 

his friendship with Robert Kerr, 
rowning’s, iv, Lord Rochester, 379; opposition to 
Rochets marriage with the Coun- 
' tess of Essex, r?; disgraced and 

>3, 84, 89 imprisoned in the Tower, I'A; 
Quincey, iv, poiisoned at the instigation of the 
Countess, ib,; populari^ of his 
posthumous wozks, ib.; Characters, 
158 379i 380; specimen, 3&); portrait, 

378 

ii, 2^ Over-l^'slation, Spencer, iv, 337 
^isaiion of, iv, Ovid, i, 141 

Ovid’s Atnores, ii, 172 


Older of the Garter, i, ill, 169, 172, Ovids Banquet of Sense, Chapman 
284 ii, 329 

Orford, First Earl of, iii, 365 Ovid’s Metamorphoses, ii, 193; Gold- 

Origin of ^ecies, Darwin, iv, 299, 300 infs versions, iii, 137 
“ Originality,” iv, 371 Owen, iv, 342 

“ Orinda,” see Phiu;^ Ovde, The, M. Drayton, ii, 272 


Oxford, i, 133, I3S; ii, 90, 383; iii, 
49, 70, 72; IV, 50, 277 
Oxford, All Souls ColL, iii, 35, 347 
Oxford, Balliol Coll., iii, Z16, iv, z8o, 
308, 360 

Oxford, Brasenose Coll., ii. 336, iv, 
358, 359 

Oxford, Christ Church, ii, 76, 182, 304, 
hi, 131, 183, 230, 258, 262, 302, iv, 
177. 290. 334, 335 

Oxford, Corpus Chriiti, ii, 29 30, loi, 
161 

Oxford, Exeter College, ii, 283, 358, 
374, lii, 109, iv, 293, 330, 352 
Oxford, Hart Hall, 11, 293, 388 
Oxford, Jesus Coll., li', 45 
Oxford, Lincoln College, ii, 367, iii, 70 
Oxford, Magdalen Collie, i, 255, ii, 
70, 265, 28s, iii, 225, 291, 355, iv, 
321, 360 ; Magdalen Hall, iii, 35, 55 
“ Oxford movement,” iv, 266, ^7 
Oxford Merton Coll., iii, 230 

New Coll., iv, 34, 99 

Oriel Collie, ii, 279 ; iii, 360, 

375 ; iv, 52, 195, 265, 308, 330, 
333 

Pembroke Coll., ii, 182, 323, iii, 

52, 169, 332 

Queen’s College, ii, 267 ; iii, 21S, 

225, 291; iv, I7S» 358 

St. Alban’s Hall, ii, 352 

St. Edmund Hall, iii, 155 

St Giles, iv, 359 

St John’s College ii, 360 

St Mary’s, iv, 266 

Trinity Coll., iii, 76 ; iv, 34, 171, 

266, 333 

Union debating Hall, iv, 352 

University, i, 242 

University Coll., iv, 126, 327 

Wadham CoU., iii, 87, 159 

Oxmantown, iii, 169 
Oxmienses, Wood’s Athena, iii, 88 

Pace, Richard, i, 316, 323 
Pacification and Edification of the 
Church of England, Bacon, ii, 368 
Padua, iii, 52 

Pageant, C. G. Rossetti, A, iv, 351 
Pa^inus, Sanctes, ii, 100 
Paine, Tom, iv, 83 
Pains Hill, Cobh^, iv, 310 
Painter, William, his The Palace of 
Pleasure, ii, 90 

Painting in England, Walpole’s, A, 
Anecdotes of, iii, 367 
Palace of Honour, 7 ’A;,Gawain Douglas, 
1,362 

Palace Green, Kensington, iv, 277 
Palace of Pleasure, Punter’s, ii, 90 
Palaeography, i, 79, see also MSS. 
Palamon and Areite, \, 144; Chaucer, 
^S7Jii,i67 
Paley, m, 359 

Pal^, William, rector of Bishop- Wear- 
mouth, his Hora Paulina, iii, 363 ; 
his Evidences of Christianity, I'A, 
“ Pigwn Paley” ib , ; Natural Theo- 
logy, ib . ; died at Lincoln, buried at 
(Srlisle, 363 ; portrait, lA 
Pafrey, L, Hunrs, The, iv, 135 
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Palgrave, Sir Francis, iv, 328 
Palingenius, M. Zodiactts Vita, ii, 137 
/'alibis Tamiaj Meies’s, ii, 89, 217 
Pallas, iii, 343 
Pall Mall, iii, 318 
Pallotta, Cardinal, iii, 61 
Pamela; or Virtue Rewarded^ iii, 307, 

337 

Pamela^ iv, 159 

Pan^ Mfb. Browning, The Dead^ iv, 
217 

PandastOf Greene, ii, 24S 
Pandects, Imerius, i, 133 
Panegyric, S. Daniel, ii, 265 
Panghloume, iv, 185 
Pantomimic entertamments, i, 220 
Papal tribute, i, 210 
Papal Tyranny, Cibber, iii, 169 
Paper-making, i, 267, 269 
Parable of the Wicked Mammon, W. 
Tyndale, i, 334 

Paracelsus, Browning, iv, 191, 221, 
222, 306 

Paradise of Dainty Devices, The, ii, 

137 

Paradise Lost, Milton, ii, 280, iii, 10, 
18, 80-S5 ; title-page, 82 
Paradise Regained, Milton, ii, 174, 
iii, z8, 80, 82 ; title-page, 83 
Pardoner and the hrere. The, li, 160 
Parham Hall, iv, 13 
Paris, i, 133, 13s, h, 38, 48, 100, 140, 
141, 294, 297, iii, S3, 72, 96, 209, 

^356* iv, 274 , 

Paris, Congreve s Judgment of, 111, 
164 

Paris, Peele’s The Arraignment of, ii, 
1S3, X85, 186 

Paris Sketch Book, The, Thackeray, iv, 
274 

Parish Register, Crabbe, iv, 12 
Ptirisina, ^ron, iv, 114 
Paris/Hus, E. Ford, ii, 97 
Parker, Archbishop, i, 60 
Parker, Archbishoi) Matthew, ii, 76, 
loi, 103, 171 ; his part in Bishop's 
Bible, 76 ; De Antiguitate, JSiclesia 
Cantuariensis, 76 
Parker Book (Anglo-Saxon), i, 65 
Parker, Margaret, iv, 113 
Parliament, 1, 9, 12 
Parliament, Mdgh’s, The Proroga^ 
Hon of, ii, 59 

Parliament of Bees, J. Day’s The, ii, 
349, 350 

Parlianient 0} Pemls, i, 146 ; CSiaucer, 
168 

Parliament of Love, Massingei^s The, 
ii» 3 S 4 

Parliament of the Three Ages, i, 284__ 
ParliamentaiT precedents. Waller, iii, 
68 

Parliameniarv Reform, J. S, Mill’s 
Thoughts, IV, 297 
Parnassus, ii, 273-275 
Parnell, Thomas, iii, 195, 219; his 
posthumous works, 195, 199 » 

ancestors, 216; birth, education, 
Archbishop Dr, William King his 
patron, 210 ; Archdeacon of Clogher, 
216 ; &mily bereayements^ 2x6-417 ; 


intemperance, 217; contributed to 
Spectator, ib. ; his verse, tb, ; Essay 
on Homer for Pope, tb . ; Homers 
Battle of the Frogi and Mice, ib , ; 
death, ib, ; his verse (with 7'he 
Hermit), gathered by Pope, ib, ; 
published with ceitificate by Swift, 
ib, ; character and portrait, 217, 269 
Parr, Queen Katherine, ii, 162 
“ Parson Adams,” iv, li 
Parson’s Green, iii, 307 
Parsou^s Tale, The, Chaucer, i, 151 
Par soli s Tale, Chaucer, i, 194 
Parson of Quality, Pope’s Song by a, 

i, 309 

Parthenissa, Lord Orrery, iii, 78 
Parthenopkil, B. Barnes, ii, 142 
Parthenophil asid Parthenophe, B. 

Barnes, ii, 261 
Pascal, iii, 31, 97 

Passionate Pilgnm, Jaggard’s, ii, 23P 
PasHons, Raleigh, ii, 61 
Past and Present, T. Qrlyle, iv, 249, 
257-258 

Pastime of Pleasure, The, S. Hawes, i, 
343 

Paston fiimily in Norfolk, i, 252-25S 
1 ‘aston Letters, i, 244, 245, 250, 256 
' Paston, Sir John, 2, 255 
Paston, Margaret, i, 253 
Pastor Fido, Guarim, ii, 265 ; Fan- 
shawe’s version of Guarini’s, iii, 89 
Pastoral Ballad, Shenstone, extract, 

I iii, 30^ 

Pastoral Care, Gregory’s, i, 48. 50, 51, 

56 

Pastorals, Pope, iii, 192, 196 
Paler, Waller Horatio, iii, 187, iv, 
35^360; birth, education, 358; 
Fellow of Brasenose Coll., Oxford, 
358 ; bis Emerald Uthwart, ib , ; 
essay on Winckelmann, ib,\ Renais^ 
semes Studies, 359, 359 - 3 ^ J his 
Marius the Epicurean, 359; in 
Kensington, ib, ; Imaginary Por- 
traits, zb, ; Appriciatimis, ib , ; Plato 
and Platonism, ib.; The Child in 
the House, ib. ; returns to Oxford, 
^59 ; illness and death, ib . ; buried 
ui St Giles’ cemetery, ib, ; appear- 
ance and character, ib, ; style, ^58 ; 
specimen, 359-3^5 portrait, 358 
Pater, Dr. Glode, iv, 358 
Patience, i, 121 
Fatin, iii, 53 

Patrize’s De R^no el Regis Institu- 
Hone, i, 328 
Paul III., Pope, i, 318 
Paul Cliffird, Lytton’s, iv, 185 
Paulet, & Aznias, ii, 7 
Paulina on the Pision to God, Epistle 
tOf i, 19 

Paulinus, Archbp. of York, 1, 19 
Paulus ferotus, A Worthy Tract of, 

I S., Daniel, ii, 265 
Pansanias, ii, 77, 375 
Pawling, Mrs. Sydney, i, viii 
Payne, Mr, John, i, 184 
Peacock, Thomas Love, iv, 190-191 ; 
Headlong Hall, XQO; Melineourt, 
191; Hzghtmari Abbey, ib,} Rhedo- 


daphne, ib.\ Maid Marian, ib ; 
Misfortunes ^ Elpkin, ib.\ Crochet 
Castle, ib.} Gryl Grange, ib. 

Peacock, T. L., iv, 296 
Peacock’s Bold Robin, i, 298 
Peak, Hobbes, Latin poem, The 
Wonders of the, iii, 55 
Pearl, The, i, no, 119, 120; extract 
I2I-Z22, 284 
Pearson, ii, 383 

Pearson, Bp of Chester, iii, 99, 122 
Peckham, ui, ^3, 344; iv, 222 
Pecock, Bp. Ranald, i, 242, 244; 
career, 245; specimen of his style, i 
247 

Pedlar, Gay, The, iii, 2Z6 
Peele, George, ii, 94, 16,, i? 
182-185, z86, 204, 205; birth, eauca- 
tion, 182; 7 'he Ajraignment of Paris, 
183; Old Wived Tale, 183 184; his 
David and Bethsabe, 1S4; Edward I., 
ib } The Battle of Alcaaar, ib,} his 
pageants and p^oetical speeches, 1S5 
Pt^e, Nicholas, ii, 110 
Peg Woffington, C. Reade, iv. 322 
Pelham, Lytton’s iv, 185 
Pembroke, Countess of, ii, 279 
Pembroke, William Herl^, Earl of, 
ii, 106; his players, ii, 170, 215, 
216, 217, 218, 2x9, 223, 231, 265, 284 
Pembroke, Y^lliam, 3rd Earl, ii, 352 
Pendennis, Thackeray, iv, 275, 276 
Fendennis Castle, iii, 35 
Peninsula, Napier’s History of the 
War in the, iv, 175, 176 
Peninsular War, South^, iv, 60 
Penitential Psalms, i, 352 
Penkill Castle, Ayrshire, iv, 348 
Pennant, Thomas, iii, 375 
Penseroso, Milton, i, 118 
Penshurst, ii, 37; iii, 123; iv, 178 
Pentameron and Pentalogia, litndor’s 
The, iv, 173 

Pentateuch, T^dale, u, zoo 
Pentonville, hr, 295 
Pepys, John, iii, 138 
Pe(^Samud, iii, 99, 133, 158, 175; 
birth, parentage, education, marriage 
to Elizabeth St Michel, iii, 138; 
enters service of the Crown, ib. ; as 
Clerk of the Acts, ib. ; commences 
his Diary, ib, } residence, ib , ; 
Younger Brother of Trinity House, 
ib, } a Tangier Coramisrioner, ib, ; 
def^tive vision, ib, ; death of Mrs. 
Pepys, 139 ; M.P. for Castle Rising, 
ib. ; Secretary to the Admii^ty, ib. ; 
persecuted for Pomsih Plot, ib. ; con- 
fmed in Tower, ib, ; sent to Tangier, 
ib. ; elected Preadent of Royal 
^dety, ib. ; charged with treason, 
ib . ; Memoirs of the Royal Na^, 
ib. ; Treasurer of Christ’s Hospit^ 
ib.} death at Gapham, ib,} his 
library bequeathed to Magdalen Coll. , 
Gtmb., d.; Diary dedphered by 
Lord Braybiooke, ib.} extract from 
139; portrait 140; fecsimile 
of Letter, 140; portrait of Mrs. 
Pep^, 141 ; posthumous influenoe of 
wnun^ 172 
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Pepysian Libraiy, i, 270 ; MSS., i, 302 
Perceval romances, i, 112 
Percy and Douglas ballad, ii, 45 
Percy Ballads, i, 300, 303 
Percj^’s Reliquesy iii, 273, 2^, 302 
Percy, Thomas, Bishop of Dromore, i, 
297; ii, 156; iii, 302, 379; iv, 2, 
2^ ; discovery of early ballads, i, 

301, 302 ; birth, education, i, 301 ; 
Reliques of Ancient Poetry, i, 301, 

302, 303 ; iii, 302 ; his friends, i, 
301, 302 ; as editor, i, 302 ; edits 
BmtseholdBookoi 1512, i, 303 ; Dean 
of Carlisle and Bishop of Dromore, | 

iii, 302 ; original poem. Hermit of 
Warkaofth^ i, 303 ; death, 30J ; por- : 
trait, iii, 302 ; effect of his nnd, i, 

301. 312 

Percy, William, ii, 263 

Peregrine Pickle, Smollett, iii, 322, 

325 

Pericles and Aspasia, Landor, iv, 173, 

174-175 

Pericles, Prince of Tyre, Shakespeare, 
ii, 240, 242, 243, 244 
Perkin Warieck, Ford’s, ii, 358 
Perldns, William, theologian, ii, 370 
Perrault, iii, 170 

Persian Eclogues, W. Collins, iii, 291 
Persius, ii, 272, iii, 142, 163 ; trans. by 
Dryden, iii, 105 
Penngiliwn Veneris, i, 298 
Peter Bell, Wordsworth, iv, 148, 170 
Peter of Langtoft, i, 129 
Peter Plymkyf letters, S. Smith, 

iv, xoo 

“ Peter Pomtpine,^^ Cobbett, iv, 100 
Peter Simple, Lever, iv, 243, 247 
Peter Wilkins, R. Phltock, iii, 327 
Peter’s pence, i, 45, 81 
Peterborough, ii, 324; Abbey, i, 74, 
75 

Peterborough Book (Anglo-Saxon), i, 

65 

Petrarch, i, 120, 121, 128, 136, 137, 
141, 142, 144, 238, 241, 313, 347, 
350, ii, iiOi iii* 58, iv, 34 
Petiardian sonnet, ii, ^ 

Petrarch’s Camoniere, i, zyz 
Petrarch’s Trioi^, iv, 124 
Petie House, Aldersgate Street, iii, 27 
Pettie, George, ii, 90 ; Paite Palace of 
Pettiekis Pleasure, 90, 92 
Peveril of tie Peak, iv. Sir Walter 
Scott, 102 

Phaer, Thomas, ASneid, ii, Z37 
Phaetkm, Kingsley, iv, 324 
PAalaris, Benuey’s, Dissertation on tke 
Letters of, ^ 170 
Phalaris, Epistles of, iii, 170 
Pkarsali^ Lucan’s^ ii, 172 
Phelps, iv, 223 
Philaleth^ Eugezdus^ in, 64 
Pkskstes, iz, 321, 325, 326 
Pkilastes, Beaumont and Fletcher, ii, 

PkUip van Arteiielde, Sir H. Taylor, 
iv, 23Z, 232 
Philip of Spain, i, 329 
PhUip-Sparrem, Skelton, i, 339 ; title- 
page. 344 


Philips, Ambrose, iii, 214 
Philips, John, in, 272 ; birth, study of 
Milton, Tke Splendid Shilling, Blen- 
heim, merit of Cider, buried in 
Hereford Cathedral, monument at 
'Westminster Abbey, iii, 180 ; 
portrait, z8o 

Philips, Katherine, “The Matchless 
Ormda,** iii, 153 
Phillips, Edward, iii, 80 
“ Phillis is my only Joy,” Sedley, iii, 

159 

Phillis: Honoured with Pastorall 
Sonnets, Lodge, ii, 94 
Philobiblon, Bury, i, 2^ 

Phi octetes in Lemnos, Russell, iv, 34 
Philological epoch, i, 130 
Philological treasure, i, 78, 79 
Philosophers of Victorian Era, iv, 
336 342 

Philosophers, Dictes and Sayeings of 
the, feurl Rivers, i, 261, 263, 267 
Philosophers, The, iv, 336 
“ Philosophical ” experiment, iii, 87 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society, iii, 140 

Philosophy, The Advancement 0^ 
Experimental, Cowley, iii, 74 
Philosophy, Cowley’s Proposition for 
the Advancement of Experimental, 

iii, 98 

Philosophy, dispute between Old and 
New, iii, Z70; ^ly eighteenth 
century, iii, 186 ; history of, iii, 94 ; 
eighteenth century, iii, 358; study 
ofT iii, 140 

Philoso^y, Professors of Moral, iv, 

^^bus and Daphne Applied, The 
Story of. Waller, ui, 70 
Phccnix, i, 28 

I Pkcenix, James VI. (L), ii, 26Z 
Phcenix of Lactantins, i, 33 
Fhrypins, Dares, i, 116 
Physunans, Royal College of, i, 323 
Physiography, Hud^, vs, 342 
Phytologia, £. Darwin, iv, ^ 

Piccadilly bowlii^ green, iii, 25 
PickeriiK, Sir Gilbert, zii, 104 
Pickwick Papers, Dickens, iv, 234, 235, 

237 

Picturesque, Pricers Essay on the, iii, 
^.374 

Picturesque writing, 111, 374, 375 
Piers Plmman, William Inland, i, 
84, 85, 95, 96, 98, zoo, zio. Z28, 
Z41, 17S, 180, 2JS; ii, 125, 280 
Pierce Pennilesse, Nash, ii, 98 
Herrepont, Lady Blary, see Montagu 
Pilfola, Elizabeth, later Mrs. Sh^ey, 

iv, 125 

Pilgf^ cf the Rhine, Lord Lytton, iv, 
Pilgknis Progress, Bunyan, iii, 133, 

136 

Pilgryme atte PUw, Treuthe, i, 95 
Pindar, Peter, i, 33^ 

Pindaric Odes, Cowley, iii, 74 
Pinto, Ferdin^ Mendez, i, 195 
Pious MedUation an a BromstUk, 
Svif^iii, 140 


I Pippa Passes, Browning, iv, 221, 223, 

306 

Pisa, iv, iz6, zz 7 , Z28, Z73, 215, 223 
Pisan, Christine de, i, 193 
Piscatory Authors, The first, iii, 44 
Piscatosy Eclogues, PL Fletcher, ii, 
280, 2S2 

Pisgah-sight, Fuller, iii, 50 ; title-page, 
SI 

Pitt, William, iv, 79, 82 
Pla^e in London, ii, 206, 2^3, 235 
Plagiu Year, Defoe’s The, iii, 255 
Plantarum, Cowley, iii, 74 
Plantations, Lord Bacon on, ii, 19 
Plants, Bishop Berkeley on The Stirit 
of iii, 263 

Plants, £. Dorwm s Laves of the, iv, 

32 

Platen, ii, 203 
Plato, i, 182, 318 
Plato’s Republic, i, 242 
Plato and Platonism, Pater, iv, 359 
Platonists, English, iii, 90 
Plautus, ii. ISS, 159, 162, 310 ; Men- 
achmi, ii, 2Q3 
Play, rhymed, lii, ZI4 
Players or Actors, ii, Z70, 230, 232; 

iii, 

Playgoers of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
period, ii, 33i‘332 
Play-houses, li, x68 
Plays, iii, 99 

Plays, the Chronicle, ii, 205 
Plays, “ heroic,” iii, 78 
Plays, the historical tragedy, ii, 205 
Play in Italy and France, CUudcal, iv, 

307 

Plays on the Passions, J. Baillie, iv, 

194 

Playwrights, decadent English, ii, 357 
Plea cf the Midsummer Fairies, Hood, 

iv, 192 

Pleasures of Hope, Campbell, i, zS6 ; 
iv, 62, 63, 64 

Pleasures of the Imaghiaiion, Aken- 
side, iii, 294 

Pleasures of Memsy, R^ers, iv, Z52 
Plegmund, Archbishop, i, 50, 56, 64 
Pl&de, The, ii, 26Z, 275, 278 
Pliny, iii, 253 
Plummer, Mr., i, 250 
PlutarcEs Lives, ii, 224, 225, 226, 240, 
244, 248; North’s translation, ii, 
103-106 

Plymton, iii, 378 

Poem, earliest English, i, 7, 8 ; oldest 
Anglo-Saxon Christian, 19 
Poem, The Moral, i, 76, 79 
Poemaia, T. Campion, ii, 278 
Poem, M. Arnold, iv, 308, Hew, iv, 

309 

Poem, Beddoe, iv, 195 
Poem by Currer, JSUis and Acton Bell, 
iv, 282 

Poems of 1844, Mrs. Browning, iv, 
214 

Poem of 1850, Mrs. Browning, iv, 215 
Poem before Coi^ress, Mis. Sowiiing, 
iv, 216 

Poem, chiefly in the Seettish dudeetf 
Bma, iv, 3, 22 
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Poems oi W. Cartwright, iii, 9 
Poems ^ J. Cleveland, iii, 91 
Poems ^ H. Coleridge, iv, 195 
Poetns^ Cowper, iv, 5 
Poems^ Lyric and Pastoral^ M. Dray- 
ton, ii, 270 

Poems, Drummond of Hawthomden, 
ii, 297 

Poenis and Son§s, T. Flatman, iii, 


Poems, Gay’s, iii, 214 
Poems on historical events, i, 65 
Poems on Various SitSjetis, Lamb and 
Coleridge, iv, 155 
Poems, Landor, iv, 171 
Poems on Affairs of State, Marvell, 
iii, 15s 

Poems and Son^s, Marvell, iii, 155 ; 

Afiscellofteous, ih. 

Poems, Early English, i, 77-79 
Poems, Praed, iv, 195 
Poems, Rogers, iv, 152 
i'oems, D. G. Rossetti, iv, 346 
Poems, Shakespeare, ii, 201 
Poems, T. Stanley, iii, 94 
I^ems of 1833, Tennyson, iv, 203 
Poems, chie/iy lyrical, Tennyson, iv, 
203 

Poems by Two Brothers, Tennyson, iv, 
203 

Poems of 1842, Tenny^n, iv, 204 
Poems, E. Waller, title page, iii, 
70 

Poems, Wordsworth, iv, 44 


Poetaster, B. Jonson, ii, 314 
Poetical Blossoms, Cowley, iii, 72 
Poetical literature delaye^ i, 107 
Poetical Sketches, Blake, iv, 3 
Poeticcd Works, L. Hunt, iv, 135 
Poeticwn Boreale, Carpus, i, 17 
Poltique, Boileau’s VArt, iii, 190 
Poetry, i, 7 ; Anglo-Saxon, i, 17, 18 ; 
in age of Anne, iii, 192 ; 
Biblical school, i, 18, 19 ; cha^e 
wrought by Wordsworth and 
Colendge, iv, 35-39 ; Chaucer, 
&ther of modem English, i, 141 ; 
classical, iv, 31, 32; **clabical” 
English, iii, 219, 220 ; of Common- 
wealth period, iii, 90 ; decadence in, 

iii, 58 ; under spell of Petrarchism, 
ib. ; elegiac, i, 119, iii, 296 ; love, 
invented by Cirew, iii, 19 ; lyrical, 
i, 122 ; its acme, iii, 14 ; mediseval 
legenda^, i, 107 ; nature study, iii, 
271 ; Northumbrian, i, x8 ; pat- 
riotic, i, 126 ; poetry and le- 
sion, iv, 1x2; political, i, 

. , i, 89; religious, i, 58; 

istoration, iii, xox ; revolt against 
versification of Commonwealth, iii, 
65-66; rhetorical, revolt against, 

iv, 3X ; rime royal, i, 143, I 44 » 
146 ; romantic, iv, 31 ; romantic 
movement, iii, 270; rude, i, 298 

Poetfy, Art of En^ish, ii, 88, 89 
Poeirv^ Defence or Apology of. Sir P. 

Sidney, ii, 39, 40, 45-46 
Poetry, Discourse of English Poetrie, 
Webbe, ii, 88 

Poetry, French octosyllabic, i, 143 


Poetry, Hazlitt on, iv, 16S I 

Poetry, a Rhapsody, Swift, On, iii, 
244 

Poetry by Victor and Cazire, Shelley, 
Original, iv, 126 

Poetry, T. Warton’s History of 
Enffish, iii, 296, 331 
Poetry, Waller’s innovation, iii, 69 
Poetry, see Couplet 
Poetiy, see Distich 
Poetry, see Essays of a Prentice 
Poetry, see Heroic Verse 
Poet and the Bird, Mrs. Browning, iv, 
219 

Poet, ineptitude for accounts, i, 142 
Poets, th Hunt’s The Feast of the, iv, 

135 

Poets, Johnson’s Lives 0^ the, iii, 330, 
331, 33 Si iv, I 

Poets of the age of Johnson as pioneers, 
iii, 271 

Poet Laureate, Dryden, iii, 104 
Poets, Lyric under Charles L, iii, 10 
Poets of the Renaissance, i, 33 
Poland Street, iv, 17 
Polidori, Gaetano, iv, 349 
Polidori, Miss, iv, 351 
Polish literature, iv, 112 
“ Politeness,” Steele, iii, 234 
Politian, i, 347, ii, 301 
Politiioil Discourses, Hume, iii, 350 
Political Economy, J. S. Mill, iv, 295, 
296, 297-298 

Political Essays, Hazlitt, iv, 167 
Political History of the Devil, iii, 270 
Political fustice, Godwin’s Enquiry 
Concerning, iv, 84 

Pollard, Mr. Alfred W., i, viii, 151, 
167, X 73 , 200, 20X, 236 ; ii, 159, 160 
Pollock, iv, ^ 

Polly, Gay, lii, 214 
Polonius, E. Fit^erald, iv, 344 
Polyeucte, ComeiUe, iii, 7 
Poh hymnia, ii, 185 
Poly~Olbion, M, Drayton, ii, 269, 270, 
388 

Pompeii, Macaulay, iv, 259 
Ponet, Bp., Divine Tra^y, i, 334 
Poor, Crabbe on Dwellings of the, iv, 

14 

Poore, Bp. of Salisbury, i, 87 
Popanilla, Disraeli, iv, 188 
Pope, Alexander, i, 8, x8, 168, 309; 
ii, 300; iii, iSi, 166, 168, 169, 177, 
179, 213, 214, 215, 244, 249, 254, 
258, 259, 260, 263, 267, 269, 270, 
272, 277, 295, 302, 337, 362; iv, 10, 
34, 77, 109, 153, 370, 371 ; inftu- 
ence of Boileau on Pope, ui, X90, 
191; his Essay on Criticism, 190, 
192, 196, 20x; admits Dryden his 
example, 19X; long the centre of 
poetical attention, 190; limited field 
of verse in his ag^ 192; his aim, 
his Pastorals, ib,\ his Rape of 
the Lock, iii, 193, 196, 202; its ex- 
cellence, European celebrity, 
X93; his Messiah, 197, 203, 204; its 
poliih, 193; his delicacy of phrase, 
194; Swift’s encomium, X94, 198; 
his Odyssey, X94; his Homer, 194, 


198; benefit of his study, 194; birth 
and ppentage, 195; early childhood, 
tb.\ irregular education, X96; ill- 
health, tb.\ early poetry, S.; his 
Alexander, Prince of Rhodes, 196; 
turns to liteiature, ib.\ his friends, 
ib.\ his Pastorals, ib,\ rapid rise, 
lb \ his Windsor Forest, 197; at age 
of 26 the most eminent man of 
letters, 198; his translation of the 
Iliad, ib.; attacks Addison, 198; 
profits from Homer's //tad, ih,\ its 
effect upon taste, 198; coadjutors in 
translation of the Odyssy, ih.\ in- 
adequate Greek, 199; issues his 
Works, ih,\ his Eloisa to Abelard, 
ibr, ^its Parnell’s Works, ih.\ 
writes the Dmtciad, 199, 200, 219 
295; epistle of False Taste, his 
Essay on Man, 200, 205, 219, 220; 
Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 200, 201, 
219; influenced by Warburton, 200; 
illness and death, ibr, buried at 
Twickenham, ib\ person and cha- 
racter, 201; specimens of his verse, 
201-208; Moral Essays, 207; por- 
traits, 1 9 1, 194, 198, 204; Gay’s 
congratulatory poem, 215 ; later 
writings, 219; nis matunty, ib.; 
Imitations of Horace, 219; his prose, 
220; quarrels with Addison, 227; 
lampoons Tickell, ib.; contributor to 
Spectator, 232 ; his optimism, 239 
Pope, Mrs., Alexander’s mother, iii, 
192, 200 

Pope Alexander VI., ii, 142 
Pope Boni^, VIII., i, 180 
Pope Pius V., ii, 75, 143 
Popham, Sir Home, iv, X90 
Poplar Field, Cowper’s The, iv, 6 
“Porphyria’s Lover,” Browning, iv, 
222 

Poison, Richard, i, 338 
Porter, Miss Jane, iv, 10, 178, 180; 
her Tkaddeus of Warsaw, loi, 179; 
Scottish Chiefs, 179 
Fbrter, Mrs., afterwards Johnson, iii, 

“Portrait,” D. G. Rossetti, The, iv, 

349 

Portsmouth, N. Gwynne, Duchess of, 
iii, 1 12 

Portugal, Southey’s History of, iv, 60 
Portuguese discoveries, i, 314 ^ 
Posthumous Papers of the Pkkmch 
Club, Dickens, iv, 237 
Pot of Basil, Keats, iv, 138, 141 
Powell, Mary, afterward Milton, iii, 
16 

Powell, Prof., York, i, 114 
Powis, Lord, iii, 22 
Praed, Winthrop Mackworth, iv, 191, 
195 ; his Lilian and Poems, iv, 195 
Preeteritc^ Ruskin, iv, 294 
Prague, ii, 289 
Pratt, William, i, 269 
Prayer Book, English, i, 91, 333 
Prayer of Holy Willie, Btums, iv, 
24 

Preaching Friars, i, 87 
I Pre&ce, the, iii, 103 
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Prelates^ The Practise cfj Tjmdale, 
334 

Prelude^ Wordsworth, iv, 41, 43, 44 
Premierfait, Laurent de, i, iSS 
Pre-Raphaelites, iv, 343, 344 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, iv, 346, 

^ 350, 353j 357 
Press, Analogy of Free, i, 88 
Preomiing the P%tin of Great Britarn^ 
Herhele/s, An Essay temards^ iii, 
260 

Provost d'Enles, iii, A- F., 253 
Provost, A. F.jiii, |So 
Price, fcchard, iv, 82 
Price, Sir Uve^e, in, 374 ; hispiotest 
against formal gardening, 374 ; Essay 
on the Pictstresgue, 374; translator 
of Pausanias, 375 
Pride of Life^ The^ ii, 155 
Pridti Si enseris Home of ii, 121-122 
Pride and Prejudice^ Jane Austen, iv, 
9^ 94 

Priestly, Joseph, iv, 83 
Pnnee George of Denmark, iii, 248 
Prince Henry, ii, 51, 54 
hin^e Hohenstiel'Schwanffint Brown- 
ing’s, iv, 224 

Prince Otfo, Stevenson, iv, 362 
Prince Regent, iv, n4 
Prince of Wales, Frederick, iii, 270, 
V5 

Princess Elizabeth’s marriage, ii, 250, 

25^1 254 

Princess Henrietta, iii, 50 
Princess, Tennyson, iv, ^3 
Printing in England, i, 172, 203; 
printing, invention of, i, 238, 264, 
067 

Printing, specimens of 

MSoiy*s Mort d* Arthur, i, 237 
Caxton’s “ Dictes and Sayeinjgs," 
i, 261 

„ Charles the Gzete, i, 266 
„ Boke of En^dos, i, 272 
„ ftom ‘'XV. O’cs’,” i, 270, 
271 

Arnold’s Chronicle, 1, 311 
Proclamations of Henry VIIL, i, 
341, 344, Richard Gz^on 
Prior, Matthew, i, 127, 132, iii, 219, 
iv, 195 ; his richness of style and 
Gallic grace, 193; birth at Wim- 
bome^ 208 ; at Westminster School, 
ih ; withdrawn, and serves in unde^s 
wine-house, ^scovered by Lord 
Dorset, returns to Westminster 
school, his friends, ih.\ goes to 
Cambridge, lA ; joint author of The 
Hind and the Panther Trans- 
mfd, ib,\ becomes a diplomat; 
ids success ; &ll of his pa^ ; im- 
prisoned ; his Alma \ friends rablish 
orst edn. of Poemsi settled at 
Down Hall, 209, 211 ; death, 195, 
209 ; burial in Westminster Abbey, 
209 ; his person, 209 ; specimens 
his verse, 209-21X ; portrait, 209 
Priscus, i, 7 

J^oner of CkUlon, lE^nron’s, iv, 115 
Privy Council, ii, 172 
Privy Seal OflSoe, i, 192 


Procession (Queen Mary’s ^uneral), 
Steeles, iii, 230 

Procter, Bryan Waller (Bany Corn- 
wall), iv, 232, 233 
Proctor, Mrs., iv, 144 
Prttferser, The, C. Bronte, iv, 282 
Progress of Poesy, Gay’s, The, iii, 287> 

Process of the Soul, The, John Donne, 
iij 294 

Prelectors, The, Wilson, hi, 109 
Prometheus Bound, Mrs. Browning, iv, 
214 

Prometheus, extract from Byron’s, iv, 
118 

Prometheus Unbound, Shelley, iii, 219, 

hr, 123, 227, 22S 

Promos and Cassandra, Whetstone, G., 

ii, 267 

Prophesying, The Liheriy of, Taylor, 
ill, 39 

Prose of Anne and Geoige L, iii, 22O; 
CaxtoD and Ei^lish, 1, 269; Cow- 
ley’s, hi, 75; Commonwealth, iii, 
31-2; EiiglisS, ii, 4; Fifteenth Cen- 
tury, i, 194, ^95 f of Jeremy Taylor 
and otheisi, hi, 98; middle 14th 
Ceatazy, 2, 93; Popular Restoation, 
iii, Prioress of English, iii,' 
HS, I id; Rewvalof, hi, 32 
Prose and Verse, Oldham’s, Eemains 
in, hi, 156 

Prose- writers, pre- Restoration periodj 

iii, 41 

Prospect oj Society, A, (^Idsmilh, 
ri^ 344 

Prospeto of Shakespeare, h, 251, 252 
Protestant, Goldsmith’s trans. of 


qnarian and geographical research, 
85; Purchai his Pilgrimes, 85; his 
inspiration of Coleridge, 85 
Pure School, iv, 10® 

Pitntan, The, ii, 241 
Puritans, hi, ^ 

Ptmtan and the Papist, Tie, Cowley, 
iii, 72 

Purie Island, The, Ph. Fletcher, ii, 


Memoirs ef a, iii, 343 
Protialamien, SpensePs, h, 115, 126 
Protheio, Mr. R. E., iv, 118 
Provenpal poets, i, X04 
Proverbs or King Alfred, i, 76 
Inwards, J. Heywood’s, ii, 161 
ProvoPd wifi, Vanbi^h, iii, 167 
Prynne’s Histriomastix, ii, 3^ 

Pttdms, King Alfred, i, m, 52 
Psalms, Lord Bacon’s, Kiaphnise, h, 

27 

Psalters, i, 213, MS. i, 21, 83 
Psalter of Bishop Adh^m, i, 206 

of William de Shoreham, i, 207 

of Ririiaid Rolle, i, 207, 213 

Psalter of Stembold and Hopkins, I, 
357 

Psetuiodoxia B^demica, Brownes, ex< 
tract from, is, 54 

Pseudblogia Politihe, Arbulhnot, hi, 

249 

Pseud^Marfyr, John Donne, h, 294 
Psyche, Keats, ir, 142 
Psychodia Piatimica ; or, a Platonical 
Seng of the Seal, H. More, iii, 91 
I^choI<ngy, hi, 78 

Piychob^, Sp^ei^s PrincipUs of, iv, 

Adaertiser, The, hi, 369, 370 
FUld, i, m 347 
FuUeyn, Octavos, hi, 253 
PuTceli, Edward, see FitzGerald 
Puidias, SamueL h» 86, 364; anti- 


Purvey, John, i, 213; his Biblical 
translations, 214, 219 
Pusey, iv, 266 
Putney, iii, 266 
Puttenham, George, ii, 88 
Pmtenham, Richard, ii, 88 
Pwyll, Prime of Uyfed, i, 1 17 
Pye, Hemy James, i, 338, iv, 60 
Py^udioih Juiage, hlarston’s The 
Metamorphosis of, ii, 218, 337 
Pynson, Richard, i, 273 
Py’rfbrd, ii, 294 

l^sti/t of Swete Svtan, Tke, i, 282, 
284 

QuaDRISEGIO, Fretii, i. zSi 
Quantock Hills, iv, 35, 36, 37, 38, 41 
(juantocks, iv, 366 

(Quarles, Francis, ii, 285, 287, 288; 
birthplace, family, and education, 
287 ; cupbearer to the Princess 
Palatine, ih. ; A Feast for Worms, 
ib ; Siotis Sonnet, ib, ; Argalus ana 
Parikenia, ib. ; Emblems, 288 ; 
secretary to Aichbi^op Ussher, ib. ; 
Chronologer to City of London, tb . ; 
writings in defence of Charles I, ib . ; 
death in London, and burial in St, 
Olave’s Church, ib, ; portrait, 287; 
style, 285, 287 ; specimen, 288 ; iii, 
82 

Quarterlies, the, iv, 201 
Quarterly Review, iv, So, 72, 98, 107, 
127, 154, 167, 180 

Queen of Arragon, The, Habington’s, 
iii, 22 

Queen Charlotte, iv, 89 
Qtteen Hester, ii, 162 
Queen Mob, Shelley’s, iv, 126 
Queen Mary, iv, 304 
Queen Ma^s PsMter, i, 80 

\ Mary, Tennyson’s, iv, 206 
\ Mother and Rosamund, iv, 346 
Queen of the Ai*-, The, Ruskin, iv, 
293 

Queen Square, Bloomsbury, iv, 352 
Queenhoo Hall, Strutt and Scott, iv, 
72-73, 102 

Queensberry, Duke of, iii, 224 
(Jueensbeny, Duchess of, Catherine 
Hyde, iii, 214, 216 
Quellen, Brandi’s, ii, 155 
Quest of Cynthia, The, M. Drayton, 
h, 271 

Quick, the Actor, ii, 240 
QtdUinan, Dora, nie Wordsworth, iv, 
46 

uin, James, iii, 274 

uincy, Thomas, Shakespeare’s son-in* 
law, ii, 254 

Quincy, Rlduid, ii, 212 
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[Quire Book] Tht Kin^z Quair^ James | 
L of Scotland, i, 280, ^7-288, 290, 

291, 294 

RaBANUS MAURUS, i, 46 
Rabbi Bm Ezra, Browning, iv, 306 
Babelais, ii, 24, 203, 565 
Racine, ii, 307, iii, 97, 103 
Radcliffe, Mrs. Ann, n^e Ward, her 
Mysteries of Udopho and The Italian^ 
87 ; chaiacter of her work, iv, 86, 
181 

Radiation^ Tyndall, iv, 340 
Raeburn, Sir Henry, iv, 67 
Raillery, Swift on, iii, 247 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, ii, 4, $, 17, 
36, 46, 62, 64, 6s, 1 12, 113, 
118, 120, 128, 146, 172, 223, 
304, 316, 3^5 S birth, descent, 
education, travels, 47 ; poem attached 
to Gascoigne’s Stee/ Giassj 47 ; com- 
mands a ship in Sir H. Gilbert's 
American, expedition, 47 returns 
and goes to Court, 47 ; given a com- 
mand in Ireland, 47-48; favour 
with Queen Elizabeth, 48 ; numerous 
appointments, 48; innuendoes, 48; 
residence at Youghal, 48; colonial 
projects, founds Viiginia, 49 ; render 
the potatoe and tob^co popular, 49 ; 
meets Spenser in Ireland, 49 ; styled 
“ The Shepherd of the Ocean ” by 
Spenser, 49 ; his Report of th Truth 
Of the Fight [Sir Richard Grenville’s] 
edfoui the Isles of the Azores^ 50 ; loss 
of Queen Elisabeth’s &vour, 50; 
marries Elizabeth Throgmorton, 50 ; 
settles at Sherborne Castle, 50 ; his 
poem Cynthia the Latfy of the Sea, 
50, 59 60; disappearance of his 
writings, 5^51 ; in Parliament, 50; 
his expedition to Guiana, 51 ; 

S blishes narrative, 51 ; his part in 
diz expedition, 51 ; quarrels with 
and supplants Eaxi of Essex, 51; 
allied abettor of Lady Arabella 
Stuart, 5E ; ill favour with James I., 
51 ; convicted of complicity in Lord 
Cobham conspiracy, 51, 53 - 57 ; 


fourteen years’ captivity in the Tower, 
51 ; writes his History of the World, 
51, 53 ; friendship of Prince Henry, 
51, 54 ; permitted a second voyage 
to Guiana, 53 ; enmity to Spain, 53 ; 
trial and execution, 53 ; high merit 
as a prose writer, 53 ; his verse, 54 ; 
his style, 54, 55, 57 ; his Discoverieof 
Guiana, 57, 58 ; Maxims of State, 
595 The Prorogation tf Parliament, 
59 ; Adoice to a Son, 59 ; as a poet, 
59-^1 ; his reply “ If all the world 
and love were young,” 60 ; Sonnet on 
Luean, 61 ; possible author of lines 
to Cynthia, 61 ; place in literature, 
62 ; portrait, 59 ; Hakluyt, letter to, 
84 

Ralph Roister Doister, ii, x6l, 162 
Ramblers, Johnson’s, iii, 330, 333 
Rambonillet school, iii, 78 
Ramsay, Allan, i, 296, iii, birth, 266 ; 
« wig-maker, 267 ; early publications, 


ib.i continuation of King James’ 
Christ s Kirk, ib.; his Scottish an- 
thology, The Tea Table Miscellany, 
ib,\ The Eveivreen, ib.\ pasto^ 
play, The Gefitle Shepherd, ibr, be- 
comes a bookseller and a literary 
centre, 267; whimsical house, ib.) 
his poetical hoax. Hardy Knute, ib.*, 
death in Edinburgh, 267, iv, i, 30 
Ramsay, James, iii, 349 
Randolph, Thomas, ii, 136, 312 ; iii, 
6 ; poet for students, 31 ; birth, edu- 
cation, friend of Ben Jonson, 31 ; 
his Anstippus, The Jealous Lavers, 
Musei Looking Glass Amyntas, 31 ; 
death and tomb at Blatheiwick, 31 
Ranke, ii, 24 

Rape of the Ijtck, A. Pope, iii, 190, 
X93, 196, 202 
Raphael, i, 2x2 

Rapin Reni, iii, 177, 178 ; Reflections, 
190, iv, 369 

Rasselas, S. Johnson, iii, 327, 330, 333, 
335 - 6 , 342 
Rate, David, 1, 290 
Rattlesnake, H.M.S., iv, 341 * 
Ravenna, iv, 115, 116 
Reade, Charles, iii, 323, iv, 319, 321- 
22; birth, education, 321; Bar 
practise, tb.*, plays, 321, 322*, Masks 
and Faces, 321-2 ; novels, Fef Wof 
fington, 322; Christie Johnstone, 
322 ; // is JVever Too Late to Mend, 
322; its success, ib,*, The Cloister 
and the Hearth, 322; Hard Cash, 
322 ; Griffith Gaunt, his masterpiece, 
322; A Terrible Temptation, 322; 
as playwright, 322 ; industry, temper, 
322 ; death, burial at Wille^en, 322 ; 
portrait, 322; style, 319 
Reading of Books, D^lyleon, The, iv, 

25s 

Ready and Easy Wey, The, Milton, 
iii. 34 

Realist, ii, 310 

Reason, Rule of, or, Art of Logique, i, 

329 

Reasoning of Restoration, iii, 97 
Rebecca and Hmina, Thackeray, iv, 
276 

Recueil des Histoires de Tzoye, Le, i, 
265, 267 

Redboume Hall, iv, J2 
Red Bull Playhouse, li, 234 
Red Cotton NighUcap Country, Brown- 
ing’s, iv, 225 

ReJUciions, Rapin, iii, 178 
Reflections on the Revolution in France, 
Burke, iv, 80, 8x, 83 
Reflections, William Wotton, iii, 170 
Reformation, The, i, 314, 316, ii, 157, 
160, 162, 220, iv, 331 
Reformation, Induence of the, ii, 2-3 
Reformation literature, i, 334 
Reformation in Scotland, Knox’s, 


Regius, Professor of History, iv, 
333 

Relapse, Vanbrugh’s, The, Hi, 167 


Relation oj a foumey, G. Sandys, iii, 
67 

Religio Laid, Diyden, iii, 105, 150 
Religio Medui, Sir T. Browne, iii, 52 
Reliffion, Butler’s Analogy of, iii, 360, 

Relijg^on, Christian, i, 2, 4 
Reli^on, Clarke’s, Evidences of, iii. 

Religion, Hume's, Natural History of, 

iii, 350 

Religion and Policy, Clarendon, lii, 37 
Religion of Protestants, A, Chilling- 
worth’s, iii, 4; Quotation fiom, $ 
Religion, Swift’s, Prtqect for the Ad- 
vancement of iii, 241 
Religious controversy, works of, i, 

333 

Religious drama, i, 220, 222, 237 
Religious houses, Langland on, i, 97 
Religious Meditations, Lord Bacon, ii, 
9, 10 

Reliquia Wottonianae, I. Walton, 
in. 43 

Reliques of Ancient Poetry, Percy’s, i, 

301 

Reminiscences of Carlyle, Froude’s, iv, 

25s. 331 

Remorse, S. T. Coleridge, iv, 51, 58, 
142 

Renaissance, The, i, 240, 313, 314, 
315, 347 ; the later, ii, 109, ui, 184 j 
its departure, hi, 174 
Renaissance, English, ii, 312, iii, 58 
Renaissance vcise-writeis, iheir de- 
Bciency, iii, 90 

Renaissance, Pater’s, Studies in the 
History of the, iv, 359-360 
Renaissance in Italy, Symonds, iv, 361 
Renaud, i, 106 

Renewing of Love, Edward’s, ii, 

138-13? 

Representative Government, J. S. Mill, 
IV, 297 

Repressor of over much Blaming of ihi 
Clergy, Bishop Pecock, i, 245, 247 
Resolves, Owen Feltham, iii, 5 ; title- 

I*6*> ? ... , 

Restoration era, m, 78, 174-175 
Restoration writers, ii, 312 
Retaliation, Goldsmith, iii, 34S 
Retreat, 7 he, H. Vaughan, lii, 65 
Return from Parnassus, ii, 273 
Revenge, The, E. Young, iii, 278 
Revengers Tragedy, Tourneur, ii, 338, 
339 

Review newspaper, Defoe’s, iii, 254 
Review of books, iii, 178 
Reviews, The, iv, 97-98 
Reviews, first in English newspapers, 
iii, 182 

Rouolutionary Epic, Disraeli, The, iv, 
188 

Revolution^ school, iv, X09 
Revolutionists, The, in fiction, iv, 86 
Reward of the Faithful, G. Fletcher, 
ii, 283 

I Reynard, The Far, Caxton’s, i, 270 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua, Ii, 233, iii, 284, 
302. 303. 329. 334. 340, 345. 353. 
354, 363, iv. n. w 
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Reynolds, Sir Joshua, birth and parent- 
^e, ill, 378 ; education, ib. ; art pupil 
d Hu&n, early portraits, iS. ; 
visits Italy, ib. ; friendship with 
Johnson, ib.\ his friends, 379; 
elected first Preadent of the Royal 
Academy, ib. ; his elegant and ea^ 
delivery, ib. ; annual issue of bis 
Lectures, ib. ; first seven reprinted, 
ib. ; death in Leicester Fields, burial 
in 5 t. Paul's Cathedral, 379 ; pos- 
thumous issue of Diseoursest extract, 
^379 

Re}’nolds, Dr., ii, 101 
R^-nolds, John Hamilton, iv, 135, 141, 
193 ; his Garden of Florence, 14)8 ; 
his skit on Pe/er Bell, ib ; apology 
for prize fighting. The Fancy, 148 
Rkeiorie, Art of, T. Wilson, i, 329 ; 
Title p^e, 330 

Rhetoric in poetry, revolt against, iv, 

31 

Rhode Island, 262 
Rhododa^hne, Peacock, 191 
Rhyme v. alliteration, i, 76, 109 
Rhyme, Assonant, i, 118; Norman, i, 
126, ii, lojal, 54, 125 
Rhyme, Tail-, i, ill 
Rhyme, Wyatt’s Terza rima, i, 351 
Rhynxii on ike Road, Moore, iv, 150 
Rhyming, burlesque, iii, 142 
Riccaltoun, Robert, iii, 273 
Rich, Bamabe, ii, 97 j his Don Simon- 
ides, ib . ; ApoHanius and Silla, 97 | 
Rich,Lord,ii, 39,42, 75 
Rich, La^, ii, 39 

Richard Ceur de Lion, i, 108, 117, 127 
Richard II., i, 100, 146, 168, 169, ' 

184 

Richard IT, Shakespeare, ii, 37, 180, 
206, 218 

Richard III., i, 373, 321, 3*2 
Richard IIL (Historic Iktdits), iii, 

367 

Richard 111 ., Shakespeare’s, ii, 18S, 
206 

Richard, Duke of York, Shakespeare’s, 
True Tra^y of, ii, 204 
Richird of Cornel, i, 126 
Richard the Reckless, i, 100 
Richardson, Samuel, iii, 78, 192, 194, 
23J, 269, 283, 322, 327, 328, 343, 
3^, 380, iv, 86 ; his conception of 
the novel, 305; his addition to 
literature, 306 ; his gift of conversa- 
tion, ib. ; his parent^e, ib. ; birth, 
31 ^ ; printers’ compositor, ib, ,* master 
^ter, ib. ; prosperity ib, ; writes 
P^da, 307, 312; Clarissa, 307, 
3o 8-'309 ; success, ib. ; Charles 
GroMSson, ib.; Iteer of the 
Stationers’ Company, ib, ; suburban 
readences, 307, 310; death, 307; 
twice married, fiunily, ib.; 
person, habits, character, ib ; letter 
to Dr. Macro, 308-^ ; sensibility, 309 
Ridielieu, Cardina], in, 146 
Richelieu, Lord Lytton, iv, 186 
Riches, Pope’s Use of, iii, 219 
Richmond, Duchess of, iii, 70 
Richmond, Geoige, iv, 267, 379 


Richmond, Yka, in, of 
Riensi, Lord Lytton, iv, 186 ^ 

RWhiful Heir, ixird L^ton, iv, 186 
Rights of Man, T. Paine, iv, 83 

RUey, John, iii, 173 

Rime of the Ancient Martnere, Cole- 
rit^e, iv, 36 
Rime couie, i, iii 
Rime croisie, i, 108; example, 109 
Rime plate, i, 108 j example, 108 109 
Rime ROTal, i, 143 » I 44 » 49 . 

Rimini, L Hunt’s •Sftfry iv, 135 ^ 
Browning, The, iv. 

Ripon, Jb^n Wilkins, Dean of, iii, 87 
Ritchie, Mrs. Richmond, iv, 277 
Rival Ladies, Dryden, iv, 104 
Rivals, Sheridan’s The, iii, 372 
River Duddm, Wordsworth Sonnets 
on, iv,45 

Rivers, Earl, iii, 159 
Rivers, Earl, his Philosophers, i, 263, 
267 

Rizpak, Tennyson, iv, 206 
Road to Ruin, Holcroft’s The, iv, 88 
Rob Rby, Sir W. Scott, iv, 102 
Robert de Bnmnc, i, 91 
Robert Elsmere, Mrs. Ward, iv, 338 
Robert HI. of Scotland, ii, 297 
Robert of Gloucester, i, 90, 125, 129 
Robertson, William, iii, 327, 3^$ 
merits and defects of his style, 352, 
354 *, parentage and birth, 352 ; edu- 
cation, ib. *, minister of Gladsmuir, 
ib . ; death of parents, ib , ; influence 
in Church of Scotland, 353 ; History 
of Scotland, ib. ; History of Charles 
duuacter, ib . ; dies at Edin- 
burgh, ib. j portrait, ib . ; iv, 77, 175 
Robespierre, Coleridge and Southe/s 
Fall of, iv, 50 

Rdbin Hood, A Little Gesfe of, i, 296, 


Rmn and Makyne, Heniyson, i, 295 
Robinson, Clement, ii, Handefttll of\ 
pleasant delites, 138 
Robinson, Crabb, iv, 173 
R^insm Crusoe, De Foe, iii, 253, 255; 

extract, ^6-258 
Robinson, &lph, i, 318, 319 
Roche, l^rd, n, 114 
Rochester, Burnet’s Life and Death of. 

Hi, 173 

Rochester, Earl of, iii, 23, 105, 1x0, 
i^, 159; specimen of his verse, 

Rochester, Robert Kerr, Viscount, ii, 
379 

Rochester, Bp. of, iii, 183 
Rockinghw, Chules, Marquis of, iv, 
79,80 

Rocki^ham, Lord, iii, 318 
Roderick Random, Smollett, iii, 322, 
324, 325 

Rodoitme, Comrille, iii, 7 
Roe Head School, iv, 280, 281 
Roes femily, i, 137, 140 
Roger of Wendover, i, 132 
Rogers, Archdeacon, i, 230 
Rogers, Samuel, iv, 62 ; birth, parent- 
age, education, 152; An Ode to 


Superstition, The Pleasures e^ 
Memory, 152; succeeds to 1 ^ 
father’s bank interest, 152; EpUtla 
to a Friend, ib . ; leaves Newington 
for St. James’s Place, 152; his 
friends, ib. ; his Columbus and Poems, 
ib . ; associated with Byron, 152 ; 
Jacqueline, ib.\ Human Life, 152; 
Italy, 152, 153 ; refused Poet Lau^^ 
aieship, 153 ; example of style, 153 
Rogers, Prof. Thorold, i, 248 
Rokeby, Sir W. Scott, iv, 73 
Roland and Ferragus, i, 116 
Roland, see Chanson de, i, 104 
Rolle, Richard, i, 92, 102, 194, 207, 
213; De Emenaatiom Yitae,!, Q2; 
De Incendio Amoris, i, 92; The 
Pricke of Conscience, i, 92 
Rolls Court, iii, 360 
Roman Actor, Massinger’s The, ii, 354 
Roman de Rose, i, 29, 143, 165 ; su 
also Romaunt 

Roman Histoty, Goldsmith, iii, 345 
Roman literature, i, 69 
Romance, see Fiction 
Romance of the Middle Ages, Miscd- 
laneous, i, n6-xi8 

Romances, mediaeval, ii, 231 ; iii, ct 
chivalry, 78 ; picaresque, 322 
Romans, i, 3, 4 * 7 
Romantic school, i, 301, 312 
Romantic School of Poets, iii, 375 
Romanticism, ii, 310, 312, 321 ; 
pioneers, iii, 271 ; revival, iv, 2, 42, 
67, 107, 151, 154 

Romany Rye, The, Borrow, iv, 271 
Romaunt of (he Rose, Chaucer’s trans- 
lation, The, i, I42-’X43, 288 ; see also 
Roman de Rose 

Rome, i, 43 * 44, iH, 35 ^, iv, 143, 144, 
267, 269 

Rome, Du Bellay’s Ruins ii, 129 
Rome, Dyer’s 7 ne Ruins if, iii, 283 
Rome, Gibbon’s Histoty of the 
Decline and Fall of, iii, 354, 355, 
356, 357 

Romeo and Juliet, Shakespeare, ii, 
x88, 205, 206-207 
Romney, Georae, iv, 78 
Ronsaid, ii, 2^, 276, 297, iii, 97 
Rookwood, Ainsworth, iv, 247 
Ropemakers’ Alley, Moorfields, iii, 256 
Roper, William, Mography of Sir T, 
More, i, 336; officer of King’s 
Bench, 337 

Rosalind and Helm, Shelley, iv, X27 
Rosalind of Shakespeare, ii, 221 
Rosalvnd, Lodge’s Description of, ii, 
146 

Rosalynde, Lodge, ii, 94, 95 
Rosamond, verses on, Tickell, iii, 218 
Rosamund (Sngj Lamb, iv, 154, 155 
Rosciad, The, Cnurcbill, iii, 296 
Roscius, ii, 170 

Rose, Bums, A Red, Red, iv, 28 
Rose Theatre, ii, 169, 20k 
Rosemeunde, Chauc^s Ballade to, 1, 
170 

Rosicruciai), iii, 64 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, i, 162, 287, iv, 
39 , iv, 344 . 345 , 34 ^ 349 , 352 , 3 S 3 i 
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357 ; birth, parentage, named 
Gabriel Charles Dante, 346 ; educa- 
tion, 346; studies art in studio of 
Madox Brown, ih, ; eitablishes pre* 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, ii. ; his 
pictures, 347 ; writes for Tie Germ, 
‘‘The Blessed Damozel,” “Hand 
and Soul,” id , ; his lod^ngs, id . ; 
courtship and marriage, 347 ; wife’s 
death, A , ; The Early Italian Poets, 
347 ; fate of early Poems, id , ; takes 
16, Cheyne Walk, his companions, 
347 ; pursues painting, 347 ; picture 
of Cassandra, ii, 231 ; insomn^ 
347 ; recalled to poetry, 348 ; visits 
Penkill Castle, id, ; recovery of early 
MS., id. ; Poems, 346, 348 ; their 
success, id . ; melancholia, ib , ; 
eccentric life, id . ; Ballads and 
Sofinets, id . ; paridysis, dies at 
Birchin^on, 348 ; stature, id . ; 
character, id . ; style, 345, 346 ; 
specimens, 34^; portrait, 347; his 
drawing of his mother and sister, 
3 SO 

Rossetti, Mrs. D. G., nle Elizabeth 
Siddell, iv, 347, 348 

Rossetti, Mrs., nie FrancesiPolidori, iv, 


„346.3SI .. „ . .. 

Rossetti, Chnstina Georgina, 11, 210, 
iv, 346. 349-352. 357 ; birth, 349 j 
parents, education, early poetry, 
verses privately printed by Gaetano 
Polidori, 349 ; as model to the pre- 
Raphaelites, 349*'350 ; ilbhealth, id.\ 
contributes to 7 ne lerm as Ellen 


Alleyn, 250; early merit as a 
poetess, id. ; Goblin Market, and 
^her Poems, 346, 350 j foreign visit, 
350 ; The Princis Prt^ess, id . ; 
severe illness, 350-351 ; Smg Song, 
351 ; Annus Domini, db . ; A 
Pageant, id . ; Time Fliee, ib . ; The 
Face of the Deep, id. •, pathetic last 
years, ib . ; her death in Torrington 
Square, U . ; style, 346 ; specimen, 
351-252; “Dream Land,” 351; 
“ Echo,” 352 ; portrait, 250 
Rossiter, Philip, lutenist, ii, 278 
Rothley Temple, iv, 255 
Rotiou, Jean, ii, 357, lii, 97 
Rouen, iii, 37 
Roull ^ Ab^een, i, 290 
Roull of Corstorphin, i, 290 
Roull, Master Thorns^ i, 290 
Round towers, Irish, i, 40 
Romdadout Papers, Thackeray, iv, 


Rousseau, J. J., ii, 59, in, 271, 328, 
350. 35 *> 38 o» iv, 2, 78, 83, 87 , 93 5 
Emile, iii, 253, iv, 58 
Rowe, Nicholas, ii, 200 
Rowlands, Samuel, ii, 325; pamph- 
leteer aJkin to Dekker, ii,^8i, 382 ; 
BelVs Broke loose, 382 ; The Melon- 
Knight, ib. 

Rowlandson, T., iii, 316, 321, 338, 346 
Rowley Series, iii, 298, 299 
Rowl^, "mlliam, ii, 347 5 
borates with Middleton, 346; actor 
and playwright, A Now Wonder, 


347 i 348 ; A Match at Midnight, 346, j 
347 ; A Shoemaker a Gentleman, ih.\ 
style, 346 

Roxana, Defoe, iii, 255 
Roxburghe Ballads, i, 301 
Roxburghe Club, i, 249 
Royal Academy, iii, 379 ; iv, 346 
Riyal and Noble Authors oj England, 
Walpole, iii, 365 

Royal College of Physicians, iii, 53 
Royal Institution, The, iv, ^0, 341 
R^al Slave, W. Cartwright, iii, 9 
Royal Society, The, ii, 23, iii, 53, 74, 
i39f 140, 173; its origin and 
founders, 98^ 

Ruddiydt of Omar Khayy&m, E. Fitz- 
gerald, iv, 34J, 344, 345 
Rugby School, iv, 171, 308, 310 
Rni^i, the Anglo-Saxon poem, i, 32 
Rule Britannia,]. Thomson, iii, 275 
Rule of Reason, T. Wilson, ii, 16 1 
“ Rules, The,” iii, 97 
Rural Sports, Gay, iii, 213 
Ruskin, John, i, 96, ii, 33, iii, 187, 254 ; 
iv, 285, 288-295, 327, 339, 343; 
parentage, birth, Calvinistic training, 
290; at Herne Hill, tb.\ visits the 
Alps, id.% at Oxford, gains Newdi- 
gate Prize with Salsette and Ele- 
pAanta, 290 ; devotee of Turner, R. A., 
290 ; his Modem Painters, 291, Part 
II. , id . ; Seven Lamps of Architecture, 
291, 346 ; unhappy marriage, 291 ; 
7 'he Stones of Venice, id.. Modem 
Painters, Vols. iii and iv, 291 ; 1 
mother’s influence, 291; as a lec-j 
turer, 291 ; art Notes, 291, 292 ; 
ffardours of England, 2^2 ; Elements 
(f Drawing, id.) artistic, social, and 
industrial inews, ib. ; The Two Paths, 
id.*, Unto this Last, 292; Sesame 
and Lilies, id.} his denunciations, ti$.; 
The Ethics of the Dust, 292; The 
Crown of Wild Olives, 292; Time 
and Tide, 293 ; studies Greek myth- 
ol(^, 293 ; 7 he Queen of the Air, 
293; exponent of foie art, id,; Oxford 
’ Slade Professor, 293, 294 ; Fellow of 
Corpus, 293; mother^s death, id.; 
^ys Brantwood, td.; Sheffield Mu- 
seum, id.; founds St George’s Guild, 
ib.; love affoir, id.; Pars Clauigera, 
293 ; ill-health, 293 ; Bible of Amiens, 
294 ; Arrows of the Chase,v^ ; retires 
to Brantwood, 294; Praterita, 294; 
exhausts parental fortune, 294 ; death, 
buried at Coniston, 294; portraits, 
289, 291, ^7; his water-colour and 
pencil drawings, 294 ; character, 294 ; 
person, 294 ; style, 288-290; speci- 
mens, 294-295 ; portraits, 289, 291 
Ruricin, John James, critic’s father, iv, 
290 

Russell, Thomas, iv, 33 ; his sonnet, 
Philocteies in Lemnos, 34, 35 ; 
career, 34; posthumous Sonnets, iv, 

34 

Russian literature, iv, iia 
Rust, George, iii, 37 
Ruth, Mis. GariseU, iv, 286 
Ruthwell Cross, i, 2^ 25 


Ruthven, iii, 302 

Rutland, Charles, 4th Duke of, iv, ii 
Rutland House in the City, ii, 363; 
iii, zoo 

Rutter, Joseph, translates the Cid, iii, 

lOI 

Ryal Mount, iv, 41, 45, 46 
Rycaijt, Sir Paul, ii, S 6 
Rye, ii, 324 

Rymer, T., iii, 176, 178, 182, iv, 369 
Ryswick, Treaty of, iii, 209 

Sabbath, Grahame’s,iv, 77 
Sacharissa, iii, 70, 126; see Sidney, 
Lady Dorothy 

Sackville, Thomas, Earl of Dorset, ii, 
130-133, his part in The Mirror oj 
Magistrates, 131, 165; and in the 
first English tragedy, Cordodnc, 46, 
131, 132, 164, 165 ; as a statesman, 
132 ; builds Knole, 132, 165 ; merit 
as a poet, 132, 133 ; specimen of 
verse, 132-133 ; portrait, 130 
Sackville, Sir Ridiard, ii, 131 
Sacramefital lest. Swift, 237 
Sad Shepherd, R Jonson’s The, ii, 317, 

319-321 

SainPs Tragedy, Kingsl^s The, iv, 

324 

Saintsbury, Prof, i, 195, 247, ii, 130 
St. Agned Eve, Tennyson, ii, 211-212 
St. Alban’s Abbey, i, 132, 222 ; Chro- 
nicle of, i, 133, 209; Giammar Sdiool, 

ii, 360; St Michael’s Church, ii, 

17 

St Albans, Lord, iii, 74 

St. Andrew’s Cathedral, i, 287 

St Andrew’s, Holbom, ii, 334, 536 

St. Augustine, i, 55 

St Bartholomew me Less, ii, 93 

St Bartholomew’s Day, Massacre on, 

38 

St. Bartho^omevds Eve, iv, 266 
St Benedict of Nursia, i, 57 
St Biandan, i, 107 

St Bride’s Chur^ iii, 27; Chuidi- 
yard, iii, 16 

St Celia’s Day, iii, zo6 

St. Cecilids Day, laden’s Song for, 

iii, 151-152 

St Chrysostom, iii, 121 

St. Clair, General, iii, 350 

St Clement Danes, iii, X14 

Si. Clements Eve, Sir H. Taylor, iv, 


2%2 

St Columba, i, 3 
St. Cuthbert, i, 35 
St Dominie, i, 87 

St. Dunstan’s in die West, London, ii, 


376 

St, Francis de Sales, ii, ^ 369 

St Francis of Assisi, i, 87 

“St George’s Guild,” Ruskin, iv, 


St^eorge’s, Hanover Sq., iii, 321 
St Gilbert of Sempringham, i, 24^ 


St Giles’, Cripplegate, iii, 18, 254 
St Giles-m-the-Fimds, ii, 

St Gregoiy of Narianzus, 1, 220 
St Guthlaci, Lifo, i, 28 
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St. James? Street, iii, 357 
St. John of Bridlington, i, 12S 
St. John, Henty> Viscount Boling- 
br&e, iii, 242, 258 ; his style, 
parentage, education, id.*, politics, 
258-259; Diss^rtatimon PartUs, 
Letter to Sir William l/ffyndkam, 
and Idea of a Patriot King, 259 
St. Katharine, i, 221, 222 
St. Katherine, Capgrave, i, 249 
Si. Lawrence Jewry, iii, JI9 
St. Leon, Godwin ^ iv, ^ 

St. Luke, portrait, i, 31; Gospel 
(Lindisfame), 34 
St. Martin-in-the>Fields, ii, 314 
St Mary Overies, Southwark, i, 176 
St Mazy Redcliffe, Bristol, iii, 298 
St Mazy Woolchurcb, London, ii, 
360 

St Michel Elizabeth, afterwards Pepys, 
iii, 138 

St. Neot, Life, i, 47 

St. Nicholas Olave, London, ii, 292 

St Olave’s Church, Lopdon, ii, 2^ 

St Omer, iii, 22 
St Patrick, i, 3, 14, 107 
St. Patricks Sheridan, iii, 372 
St. Peter, i, 3 

SL PomI and Protestantism, M. 
Arnold, iv, 310 

St Paul’s Cathedral, n, 90, 93, 295, 
375i iiii 361. 379 
St I^uPs, children of, ii, 186 
St. Paul’s, Covent Gard^, iii, 145 
St. Pattl*8 Cross, ii, 30 
St Paul’s School, i, 322, ii, 76, iii, 15, 

138 

St Saviour’s, Southwark, i, 177, ii, 
324* 354 

St. Teresa, Crashaw's Hymn to, lii, 

St, ^^or, P. de, iv, 557 
Salnte-Beuve, C. A., lii, iv, 357 
Saint-Pierre, Bemardin, iii, 253 
Saints, metrical Lives of the, Barbour, 


1,279,382 
)aldmdn i 


Saldmdn and AhsdlcS Jimi, Pibgeiald, 
c, !yv 344 „ 

Salisbury, m, 352, iv, 34 
Salisbury, ^ , su Burnet Gilbert 
SalUbuy, Chancellor of, iii, 4 
Salisbury Court, iii, 305, 307 
Sfldbbnry, Hester Lyru^ (Mr. Thcale), 

Sallnsjl^ ^Ju^rthine War, 1,346 
Sidmads aUd Mermafkroddius, Bmu- 
mont, ii, 323 

Sahette and Elephanta, Ru^in, iv, 290 
•Salt, Dr., iv, 341 
SaU ntm Sait, G. Wither, ii, 287 
Baltadi, iii, 35 

Samoa, A FootnoU taEistary, Steven- 
son, iv, 363 

Sampson, Thomas, ii, 100 
Samsell, near Harlin^on, 135 
Samson Agonistes, Mdton, u 7 X57 ; iii, 
1?, &>i 83 

Sancho Panza, i, 6z 
Sancroft, Archl^, lii, 19 
Sandby, Paul, ii, 165 
SandemamazL se^ iv ,84 


Sanderson, Robert, Bishop of Lincoln, 

ii, 370 ; Life of Robert, by I. Walton, 

iii, 44 

Sanderson, Mis., iii, 100 
Saadftrd and Alertott, Day, iv, 93 
Sandown Castle, iii, ^ 

Sandvdch, ii, 3^ 

Sandys, Edward, Archbp. of York, i, 
330; iii, 67 

Sandys, George, his French ideas of the 
stop^ couplet, iii, 66 ; portrait 66 ; 
son of Arcnbp. Sandys, 67 ; birth 
and education, 67; his travel, 
Relation of a Journey, 66, ii, 384 ; 
his translation of Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses, iii, 67; ^phrased, in verse, 
part of Holy Scripture, his Para 
phases upon the Divine Poems, 67 *, 
title page, 67 
San Francisco, iv, 362 
Sannazaro, i, 347 
Sapphics, Cowper, iv, 4 
Sap^o and Pkaon, Lyly, ii, 138, 1S6, 

Sardanapalus, Byron, iv, Il6 
Sark, li, 34 
Sanazin, li, 248 

Sartor Resarim, T. Carlyle, iv, 198, 
248, 250, 252, 253 
Satire, re-introduced, iii, 147 
^tire, see Skelton, J^rclay 
Satires, Comic, ii, 310, 3x4 
Satires imitated 60m Roman Models, 
u. 273 

Satires, Donne, ii, 2*2 
Satires, Dr)*den’5 Didactic, iii, 105 
Satires of Pope, iii, xpo 
Satirist, Dr}'den as, iii, X42 
Satiromasttx, Dekker and Marston, ii, 
„ 3 >S. 382 . . 

Saturday Review, iv, 333 
Satyr, The, B. Jonson, u, 3x5 
Sa^e of the Three Estates, Sir D. 

Lyodsa/s Pleasant, i, 364 
“Saturn,*^ 1,62 
Saurin, J., iii, 264 

Savage, Jenson’s Life of Richard, iii, 
333 

Savjmac, Lake, iv, 362 
Saville, Sir Geoige, iii, 125 
Savile, George, Marquis of Halifax, 
iii, X25 ; his excellent tracts, ib. ; bis 
anonymous miscellanies, tb . ; Advice 
to a DawMer, ib., 126 ; extract from, 
126 ; Character of a Trimmer, 125, 
126; Anatomy of an Equiiaient, 
125, 126 ; his favourite authors, 125 ; 
birth, ib. ; his mother, ib. \ wealth, 
f^. i marriage, ib. ; enters Parlia- 
ment; taisM to peerage; a Com- 
missioner for Trade, 126 ; second 
marriage; of the Privy Cooncil; 
memba of the Government os Lord 
Privy Seal, ib. ; created a Marquis, 
ib. ; disgraced at Court, ib. ; his 
treatises, ib. ; invites Prince of 
Orange, ib. ; ag^ in office, ib . ; 
sudden death, ib.; miscellaneous 
writings, 126 

Savile, Sir Henry, ii, 101, iii, 159 
Savile, Lady Elizab^, iii, 36S 


Savoy Chapel, ii, 90, iii, 49 
Saxon and Korman umalgamadon, i, 

87 » 313 

Saxon Chronicle, i, 59, 61, 62, 64; 

re-written, i, 74 ; continuation, i, 7^ 
Saxon, Semi, i, 74 ; Saxon, South, i, 
77; speech, i, 103; speech of 
Chaucer’s day, i, 147 
Saxondom, i, 135^ 

Saxon influence, i, 2, 4 
Scater, J., ii, 307, 378, iii, 97, 170 
Scandinavia, i, 6 

Scandinavian influence, i, 41, 46 ; in> 
roads, 1,39. 

Scarborough, iv, 282 
Scarron, P., iii, 142 
Scenes of Clerical Life, George Eliot, 
iv, 313, 316 
Schaw, Quintin, i, 290 
Sckiller, Carlyle’s Life and Writings 
of, iv, IS 4 » 197, 253 
Schiller’s Wallenstein, iv, 40 
Schipper on English metre, i, 17 
Schism, Great, 1, 211, 240 
Schleg^, iv, 40 

Scho^iaster, Reger Ascham, i, 331, 
title pege, 331 

Schoolmistress, Shenstone, iii, 301 
School for Scandal, Sheridan, iii, 372, 
373 

School of Compliment (Love Tricks), 
Shirley, ii, 360, 361 
Schools introduced, i, 34~35 
Science, iii, X41 

Sctllds Metamorphosis, Lodge, ii, 94, 
202, 207 

Scornful Lady, Beaumont and Fletcher, 

M.325 

Scotch Lowland, 1, ^ 

Scotch prose in middle of rixteenth 
century, i, 365 

Scotland, The Complaint of, Boece, i, 

3^5 

Scotland’s first lyrical poet, i, 294 
Scotland, i, 129 
Scots Musical Musewn, iv, 24 
Scott, Alexander, iv, 30 
Scott. Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter, 
iv, 180 

Scott, Lady, nk Miss Charlotte Char- 
pentier, iv, 71, 74 
Scott, Michael (i^th cent.), i, 275 
Scott, Reginald, li, 88 ; his treatise on 
Hops, ib. ; his valuable Discovery oj 
Witchcraft, 88 

Scott, Sophia, later Mis. Iiockhart, iv, 
180 

Scott, Rev. Thomas, Commentary on 
the Bible, iv, 266 

Scott, Sir Walter, i, 8, 37, 76, 107, 
147, 293, 302, 306, ii, 5, 90, lie, 
325* 375 , iv. 12, 25, 44, as, 64, 
69-76, 107, roS, no, 114, 178, 179. 
202, 264, 289; birth, parent^, 
lameness, its cause, thrilling vicissi- 
tudes of childhood, 69 ; instructed in 
literature l:^ his aunt, . Mrs. Janet 
Scott, 69 ; love of chivalrous tales, 
67, 69; education at Edinburgh, 
69; at Kelso, 70; his studies, 70; 
meets Bums, 70; reads for the 
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Law, ib,\ breaks a blood-vessel, 
70 ; return of muscular health, 
70; personal appearance, 7^7 
first love, 71 ; studies Border 
romance, 71 ; translates 71 ; 

marriage, 71 ; settles in Edinburgh, 
71 ; studies Carman poetiy, 67, 71 ; 
friendship of *‘Monk” Lewis and 
James Ballantyne, 71 ; contributes 
to Edhiburgh Review ^ 72; collects 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border^ 68, 
72 ; Lay of the Last Minstrel^ 68, 
72; quits law for literature, 72; 
partnership with Ballantyne, 72, 73, 
74; b^ns Waverleyy 72; lives at 
Ashestiel, 72, 73; edits Diyden, 
writes Marmiofty 72 ; Clerk of Ses- 
sion, 72 ; edits Swift, 72 ; Lady of the 
LakOy 68, 73 ; his income, 73 ; buys 
Abbotsford, 73 ; position as a poet, 
68, 73, 105 ; rivalry of Byron, 73 ; 
Kokeby, Bridal of Triermainy 73^ ; be- 
comes a novelist, 73, 101-106 ; issues 
Waverleyy 73, loi, 102, 103; de- 
clines Laureateship, 73 ; Rob Roy, 
Ivanhoe, Peveril of the Peak, 102 ; 
Antiquary, 103 ; meets Byron, 
114; his The Lord of the Isles, 
73; his novels, (Jtiy Mannering, 
73, 103 ; Tales of my Landlmt, 
73 j ill-health, 73 j created a Baronet, 
73 ; founds the Ballantyne Qub, 73 ; 
bwkruptcpr, 74; his noble effort to 
redeem his debts, 74 ; last romance 
Anne of GeiersUin, 74 ; paralytic sei- 
zure, 74 : in search of health, 74 ; 
death at Abbotsford, 74, 80 ; buried 
in Drybuigh Abbey, 72, 74; speci- 
mens of his verse, 74-76 ; his pro- 
sody, 68 ; portraits, 67, 68, 74, 102 ; 
visits Edgeworthstown, 94 ; influence 
of his style, 105 ; specimen of his 
prose, 105-106 

Scottish Antiquary, The, i, 290 
Scottish ballad poetry, i, 304, ii, 296 
Scottish Chivalry, iv, zo2, 103 
Scottish History and Art, Mr. G. Neil- 
son. i, 290 

Scottish literature, i, 274, 275, 286, 
290 

Scottish Minstrelsy, Sir W. Scott, iv, 
68, 72 

Scottish poetiy, ii, 149-151 ; song, i, 
278 

Scottish Writers of the Jacobean Period, 
11,296 

Seottysshe Kynge, J. Skelton, 1, 300 
Scotus Duns, i, 275 
Scotus Erigena, i, 46 
Scourge of Villanv. Marston, ii, 337 
Scriblerus Qub, lii, 217, 249, 261 
Saipture in vulgar tongue, Wydiffe, i, 
211, 213 

Scripture, Dean Colet*s exposition, i, 
322 

Scripture, Kollo's paraj^rase, i, 92 
Scriptures Csedmon's poem, i, 21-22, 
24 

Scriptures, mediaeval, trans., i, 61^ 
Scriptures, translation of, i, X94, ii, 63, 
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Scrope, Lord, iii, 46 
Sculpture, Luton’s poem, iv, 185 
Scurlock, Miss Mary, iii, 231 
Seafarer, The, i, 32, 33 
Seal of Edward the Confessor, i, 67 
Seals introduced, i, 67 
Seasons of Thomson, lii, 271, 274 
Seeker, Archbp., iii, 279, 360, 361, 
375 

Secular and spiritual power, i, 57 

Sedgefield, Dr., i, 52 

Sedition, The Hurt of. Sir J. Cheke, i, 

329 

Sedley, Sir Charles, iii, 23, 102, 156, 
157; birth and connections, educa- 
tion, marriage to Catherine, daughter 
of Earl Rivers, 159 ; retired to Ayles- 
ford, ib.\ favourite with Charles II., 
f'A; his scandalous living, ibr, enters 
Parliament, ib.; his The Mulberry 
Garden, ibr, supports William III., 
death, his songs, 159 ; example, ib. 
Seeley, Sir John, iv, 335; Oty of 
London boy, Cambric^e education, 
ib.; Professor of Modem Histo^, 
ib.; his Mcce Homo, ib.; Expansion 
of England, ib.; portrait, 335 
Segrave, iii, 2 

Sjfanus, B. Jonson, ii, 312, 315 
Selbome, White's Natural History of, 
375* 376 

Selden, John, ii, 284, 387-3^; iii, 
143$ birthplace and education, ii, 
388 ; law-student in London, ib.; 
annotated Drayton's Polyolhion, ib.; 
Tithes of Honour, 387, 388 ; History 
ofTUheSy'fRi, 388; reforming activity, 
388 ; incurs the King's displeasure, 
ib.; imprisoned, ib.; retires to Wrest 
Park, ib.; suppos^ marriage to 
widowed Countess of Kent, ib.; per- 
sonal appearance, ib.; erudition, 387* 
388; death, 388; portrait, ib.; style, 
387 ; specimen, 308-9 
Self-Control, Brunton, iv, 178, 179 
Selkirk, Alexander, iii, 255 
Sellwood, Emily, iv, 204 
Sempill, Robert, ii, 149 
Sempills of Beltiees, ii, 266 
Seneca, ii, 307, 331 
Seneca, Lodge's translation, ii, 95 
Sense asid Sensibfli^, Jane Austen, iv, 
94*303 

Sentimental Journey, L. Sterne's A, 


Mis. Browning, iv, 


iii, 316, 31?, 322 
Seraphim, The, 


214 

Serious Call to the Unconverted, Law, 
iii, 266, iv, 266 

Sermons at St. Marfs Church, New- 
man, iv, 265 

Sermons, Bishop Andrewes, ii, 372 
Sermons, John jDonne, ii, 375 
Sermons, Kingsley, iv, 324 
Sermons, Newman's Paroehud and 
plain, iv, 266, 269 
Sermons, R. Bentl^^ iii, 172 
Sermons, S. Clarke, iii, 186 
Sermons, Kriiop Sherlock, iii, 266 
Sermons, their value in literature, iii, 
X20, 121 


Servattts Lupus, i, 46 
Sesame and Lilies, Ruskin, iv, 292 
Sessions of the Poets, Suckling iii, 25 
Sestine, ii, 42 

Settle, Elkanah, iii, 102; birth and 
career, no; his Cambyses, his Em- 
press of Morocco, tb.; appointed Gt}' 
Poet, ib.; at Bartholomew Fair, iiz ; 
admitted to Charterhouse, ib.; per 
sonal appearmice, ib. 

Settle, Josias, iii, no 
Seven Deadly Sins of London, Thomas 
Dekker, ii, 382 

Seven Lamps of Architecture, Ruskin, 
iv, 288, 291, 346 
Severn, Joseph, iv, 142, 143 
Sevigue, Madame, iii, 264 
Seward, Anna, iv, 33 
Shadow of Night, Chapman's The, ii, 
328 

Shadwell, Thomas, iii. 105, 109-110, 
35S ; biith and education, 
109 ; his play. The Sullen Laveri. 
ib. ; poet laureate, his figure, ib. ; 
his arama Virtuoso, no; bust, tb . ; 
his talent, iio 

Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
3rd Earl of, ill, 105, 147, 176, 177, 
184-189, 190, 238, 239, 250, 251, 
259* 347* iv* 3705 influence, 184, 
190; a great force, 186; affected 
by Continental thought, tb. ; works 
admired ^road, ib. ; style, 187 ; 
bis seslheticism, ib.; his descent, ib.; 
education, foreign travels, and study, 
ib, ; literary studies, ib, ; enters 
Parliament, ib. ; character as defined 
by opponents, 188 ; retires to Hol- 
land, ib. ; confirmed invalid, hi> 
love afEurs, ib. ; marru^e, 189 ; 
Inquiry after Virtue, 188; Letter 
comeming Enthusiasm, X89 ; The 
Moralists, ib.; Advice to an Author, 
id.; Characteristics of Men, Man 
ntrs. Opinions, Times, ib. ; visits 
Italy for health, ib.; The Judgment 

g f Hercules, and On Design, i^; 
is death at Naples, character, X89 ; 
optimism, 329, 346 

Shakespeare, Hamnet, poet's son, ii, 

Shakespeare, John, poet's fother, ii, 
192-193. X94* 2X2, 213, 239 
Shakespeare, Miss Judith, later Mrs. 
Quincy, ii, 254 

Shakespeare, Mary, poet's mother, ii, 
X92, 239 

Shakespeare, Richard, poet's grand- 
father, ii, 192 

Shakespeare, Miss Susaima, afterwards 
Hall, ii, 239, 2J2 ; grave, 252, 255 
Shakespeare^s wife, ii, X96, 239, 254 
Shakespeare, William, i, 141* 1421 
20 $, 232* 23s, 237, 3 A 3 S 3 . ii* 4 
5, 6, 23, 24, 26, 44, 58, 65, 66 , 1 8, 
78, 88, 89, 90, 94, 95* 96, 103, 104, 


84. 99, lox, 103, 157*^ *76, 297, 
308, 309* 3*o» 3*2, 316, 32*, 322* 
2 F 
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323. 3 * 5 . 333 . 341. 35 °. 35 fi. 359 . 
364, IV, 138, 140, 503, 30s, 367. 
369, n, 191-256 ; his genius, 191, 
308; surname, 191-192; parents 
and birth, 192; &^ily misfortune, 
193* 19^7 Stratford Grammar 
School, 193 ; course of study, 193 ; 
Biblical knowledge, 194 ; a batcher, 
194; school assistant, 195, 196 ; 
source of legal terms, 195; cali- 
gr^hy, zi 5 .; marries Anne Hathaway, 
190 ; their children, 196; quits 
Stratford, its cause, 196-197, 212 ; 
Lucy incident, 197 ; disappearance, 
how occupied, 197-198, 202 ; pos- 
sible aid from Richard Field, 199 ; 
conjectured visit to Low Coun- 
tries, 199-2CX); Continental know- 
le^e, 200; Baconian theory, 200- 
201, 238 ; Poems and Scmteis, 20Z, 
206, 213-220, 223,230, 238,245,276; 
two pnnted m 1599, 230; when 
composed and to whom dedicated, 
216, 217-219, 223 ; their merit, 219 ; 
first title page with his name, 202 ; 
his Vemts mti Adonis, 202 ; date of 
connection with stage, 202 ; Greene's 
testimony, 198, 202, 204-205 ,* 

chronolo^ of plays, 202 ; Zovds 
Labour Lost, 193, 195, 197, 202, 
203, 204, 234 ; Titus Andronicus, 
172, 202, 207-208,209 ; Tke Comedy 
of Errors, 202, 203; Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, 167, 196, 197, 202, 
203, 221,222; Taaiingof theShrem, 

203, 21 1, 212, 233 ; folio of 16 J3, 

204, 227, 246, 250, 253, 316 ; Limds 

Labour Won, 204. 21 1, 212, 233; 
Alts Well that Ends Well, 204, 
21 1, 212, 233; joint author of 
Henry VL, 204, 205 ; The Conten- 
tion of the Houses of York and 
Lanaater, 204 ; The True Tragedy 
of Eieha^, Duke of York, 204; 
as “Tohanne’s fectotum,” 205; 
Chettl^s testimony, 205, 209 ; 

Richard JL, 206, 209, 218 ; Richivd 
IIL, 188, 200, 206 ; theatres closed 
through plague, idb, wj, 233; 
writes poetry, 206, 207 ; his Tarquin 
and tucrece, 206; Venus and 
Adonis, 206, 207, 217; dedication 
to Earl of Southampton, 206; 
Romeo and Juliet, 188, 205, 206- 
207, 209, 21 1 ; £rst success in comic 
character, 209 ; Rape of Lucrece, 
207, 2x7, 342 ; A MilsummerNiMs 
Dream, ii, 20^10; creation of un- 
human beii^ 2x0; The Tempes', 
ii, 2X0, 2&, 237, 242. 344. 245. 
250-253, iii, 139 ; his riiortest play, 
ii, 240; John, ii, 210-2x1, 
220; haste of composition shown, 
211; was he a Rckoan Catholic? 
211; Merchant oj Venice, 212; 
Venetian Cofnedy, 212 ; summoned 
to act before the Queen, ii, 212; 
his income, 212 ; &ther’s fear of 
process for debt, 212 ; application 
for a loan bv fellow townsman, 212 ; 
hither’s emoamssments end, 213; 


re^-isits Stratford, 213 ; death of his Italian, 243 ; restoration to cheerfiil- 
son Hamnet, 213 ; acts in Every ness, 243 ; his Cleopatra, 243, 244 ; 
Man in his Htmour, 314; buys in part Shakespearian, 244 ; 

New Place, 213, 220; Henry IV., OtheUo his masterpiece, 245, 246; 
220; character of Falstaff, 220; double endings, 235, 246; Two 

Merry Wives of Windsor, 220, Hoble Kinsmen, perhaps ii co- 

232 ; its humour, 221 ; Henry V., operation with Fletcher, 249, 325 ; 
220; its date, rA, .and time, 220, most facile writer of his day, 254; 

221 ; his masterpieces, Much Ado buys and leases a house in Black- 

chout Nothing, 221, 245; As You friars, 254; marriage of daughter 

Like It, 221, 249; his most de- Judith, 254; his wife, 254; his will, 

lightful play, 221, 245 ; its poetry, th. ; death, id. ; interred in Stiatford 

id.-, Twelfth Night, 221-222 ; his Church, 255; his tomb, ib,-, his 

share in Globe Theatre, 222, 242 ; literary gift, 309 ; inbcription on 

income as playwright and actor, 222, grave, 249; signature to his will, 

239 ; downfall of friends and patrons, 247 ; portrait, 246 ; bust, 253 ; 

22Z\ Julius Casar, 224, 225, 226, grandson, 256; study of, 308 ; and 

243, 244, 312; resort to Plutarch's Ben Jonson, 310-31 1, 315; song, 

Lives, 224, 225, 226, 240, 244, 248. “ Roses,” &c., 325 

Hamlet, 224, 225, 229, 238, 250 ; Shakespewe, affected by Daniel’s 

its sta^ history, 226, 227 ; first Delia, ii, 263 

and second editions, 226, 227 ; idea Sh^espeare, mentioned in Parnassus, 
taken from earlier Hamlet, 227 ; ii, 275 

his most wonderful play, 228; Shakespeare’s Books, Anders, ii, 

Hamlet’s speaking, 228, and mind, 251 

228-229 ; treatment of human life, Shakespearis Plays, Hazlitt’s Charac- 
229 ; TroUus and Ctessida, 229, ters of, iv, 166 

240, 245 ; its date, 230; its literary “ Shakespeare,” M. Arnold, iv, 312 
history, 230; exhibits the “seamy Shakespeare, Coleridge, S. T., lectures 
side,” 230-231 ; as a satire, 231 ; on, iv, 51, 57 

restoration of friends and patrons, Shakespeare, Johnson, iii, 334 

231 ; effect of James I. accession, Shakespecre, Lander’s Citation and 

231 ; possible mit of Shakespeare's Examination of, iv, 173 

comply to Scotland, 232; plays Shakespearean worn in, li, 209 

acted at Court, ib., 235, 247, 250 ; Sheafe, Joan, mother of G. and Ph. 

temporarily retires to Stratford, 233, Fletcher, ii, 282 

235 5 Measure for Measure, 234- Sheen, lii, 124 

235 j 236 ; Othello, 235 ; its (Me, Sheffield, iv, 293 

ib., 236, 241, 245 ; King Lear, 236, Sheflield, Lord, iii, 357 

242, 245 ; cnlmmatiDg period of his Sheldon, Archbishop, ii, 29 

power, ib . ; Macbeth, 236-238, 241 ; Shelley, Percy Bysshe, i, 78, 262, ii, 

the sleep-walking scene, its merit, 27, 47, 64, 130, 196, 280, iii, 80, 

237 ; reasons for curtailment of play, 220,17,84,97, ixi, 115, zi6, zz7, 

237 ; delay in public representation, 125, Z37, Z90, 20Z, 202, 222, 223, 

241, 247 ; his re-estaoliriunent in 2^, 305 ; his desc> nt, 125 ; birth at 

Stratford, 238, 239, 240 ; his know- Field Place, Horsham, education, 

ledge of the actor’s art, 238 ; dis- ib,-, b^ns to write, 126; The 

taste for theatrical calling, 238 ; Wandering Jew, ib. ; prose romance 

&tber*s death, 239 ; support of his of Zastrossi, ib.; Original Poetry by 

mother, ib.\ quits atiing, ib.\ Victor and Cadre, ib. ; Posthumous 

marriage of elde^ daughter, 239 ; Fragments of Mar^ret Nicholson, 

effect of coonoy Iffe on tone of later ib. ; at University College, Oxford, 

dramas, 240; tradition that he sup- ib. ; meets T. J. Hc^, ib. ; assidu- 

plied two plays a year to London ous study, ib. ; his pamphlet 7 ’he 

from Stratford, 240, 241, 242 ; later Necessity of Atheism, ib. ; expelled 

dramatic work, 240; The Winters with Hogg from their College, 122, 

Tale, 240, 242, 247, 248 ; Corio- 126 ; forbidden his parent, rb. ; lives 

lanus, 240, 246, 2 ii^\ Antony and in Poland Street, London, ib.-, 

Cleopatra, 235, 240, 24Z, 243, 246, marries Harriet Westbrook at Edin- 

247 ; its transcendent merit, 24Z ; burgh, ib. ; their wanderings, ib. ; 

Pericles, 240, 246, 2» ; and Timon, his Address to the Irish People, ib. ; 

240, 243 » 250 ; Cymkline, 235, 240, birth of his (diild lanthe, ib. ; publishes 

^5, 246, 247, 248, 249 ; Henry Queen Mob, ib. ; elopes with Mary 

yiH 9 collaborated with Fletcher, Godwin, ; suicide of Mrs. Shelley, 

1, 368, ii, 240, 242, 249, 254, 127, 182; his &ther allows him 

325; his kbour-saving tendency, £1,000 9. jeu, 121 his Alastor, ib. ; 

240; chronol<^ of plays, 242; meets Byron, 123, 127; marries 

J? r^ulariy for sta^, Mary Godwin, 127, 182 ; his Loon 
242 ; Tlanon of Athens, 242 ; period and Cythna, 127 ; quits England for 

of gloom, 242; partial composition Italy, ib . ; ill health, ib. ; his Rosor 

of Timon, 242-243; knowl^e of End and Helen, ib.,aad The Cend, 
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123, 127 ; deatli of his son William, 
127 ; birth of Sir Percy, 127 ; Julian 
Quid MadJalo, 123 ; his Prometheus 
Unbound^ 127, ; Ode to the West 

Wind, 123 ; attacked by Quarterly 
PffDtew, 127 ; condemnation, 128 ; his 
jEdipus Tyrannies, ib. ; his Epipsy- 
€hi£m, 123, 128, 131 ; el^ on 
.Keats’ Adonais, 123, 128, 133; 
Hellas, 128, 129; goes to Spezzia, 
128 ; his Triumph ^ Life, 123, 129 ; 
his Letter to Lord Ellenborous[h, 129 ; 
Essaps and Lettei's, 129; reputation 
of his writings, 124 ; his pure lyric, 
124- 1 25 ; his prose, 129 ; person, 
129 ; death by drowning, 129 ; 
portrait, 122 ; his grave, 128 ; speci- 
mens of style, 129 133; Ode to the 
West PPitid, i, 351 
Shelley, lanthe, iv, 126 
Shelley, Sir Percy Florence, iv, 127 
Shelley, Sir Timothy, iv, 182 
Shelley, William, iv, 127 
Shelley, Mrs, Per^, n/e Mary Woll- 
stonecroft Godwin, iv, 123, 126, 127, 
181 ; Frankenstein, 182 ; Valyerga, 
182 ; Tlu Last Man, 182 
Shenstone, William, i, 302, iii, 300-x ; 
his estate of Lk^wes, 300; his 
Schoolmistress, 301 ; Pastoral Ballad, 
extract, 301 ; death at Leasowes, 

301 

Shepkerd^s Calendar, SpensePs, ii, 88, 
112, 121, 130 

Shepherds Hunting, The, G. Wither, 
ii, 285 

Shepherds Pipe, The, W. Browne, ii, 
284 

Shepherds, play of the, i, 225, 233 
Shepherds Sirena, The, M. Drayton, 
ii, 271 

Shepherds Week, Gay, iii, 213 
Sherborne, Bishop of, i, 35 
Sherborne Castle, ii, 50 
Sheridan, Richard Brinsley Butler, 
birth and parentage, iii, 371 ; educa- 
tion, 37X, 372 ; death of accomplished 
mother, 372 ; secret marria|je, ih ; 
duel, ik, ; public marriage, ib . ; his 
successful dramas, The Rimls, St, 
Patricks Day, The Duenna, The 
Trip to Scarboiougfi, ib,\ The School 
for Scandal, 372, 373 ; The Critic, 
372 ; enters raliament, ib, ; man- 
ager of Drury Lane Theatre, ik, ; 
second marriage, ib, ; losses and 
debts, ib, ; death, buried in West- 
minster Abb^, 372; Elegy by 
Moore, iv, 150; Life by Moore, 


ISO 

Sheridan, Thomas, iii, 371 
Sheridan, Mrs* Thomas, nle Chamber- 
layne, iii, 371 

Sheridan, Mrs. Brinsley, nie Elizabeth 


erii^, Bu^op Thomas, birth, 
parentage, education, iiu 265 ; 
Master of the Temple, 266; many 
preferments, 266 ; his Sermons, ib, •, 
buried at Fulham, 266 


Sherlock, W., iii, 264 


She Stoops to Conquer, Goldsmith, iii, 

343, 345 

She Would if She Could, Etheridge, 

iii, 158 

Ship of Fools, Barclay’s translation of, 
Brant, i, 344, 347 
Shipboume, iii, 301 
Shiplake, iv, 2% 205 
Shipton-Moyne. iii, 155 
Shirley, C. Bronte, iv, 279, 280, 281 
Shirley, James, ii, 148, 257, 325, 
359-363, iii, 6, 8, 96, 157; birth, 
education, 360; Archbishop Laud 
bids study for holy orders, ib, ; leaves 
Oxford for Cambndge, ib, ; publishes 
Echo, or The Unfortunate Lovers, 
tb, ; poem of Narcissus, 360 ; 
Master of St Albans Grammar 
School, 360; takes holy orders, 
ib, ; resigns on becominff a Roman- 
ist, ib, ; his play The School of Com- 
pliment {Love Tricks), 360, 361 ; 
goes to Dublin, ib, ; writes the Lady 
of Pleasure, ib, ; The Young 
Admiral, ib, ; The Gamester praised 
by Charles L, 360; in London, ib. ; 
in Ireland, 361 ; takes refuge with 
Earl of Newcastle and Thomas Stan- 
ley during Rebellion, 361 ; his 
second wife and he die of terror 1^ 
great fire of London, 361 ; burial, 
lb. ; Poems, 361 ; The Contention of 
Ajax and Ulysses, 362 ; The Traitor, 
362 

Shoemaker a Gentleman, W. Rowley’s 
*ii 347 

Shoemakee^s Holiday, DekkePs The, 
ii ,330 

Shooting Niagara, Carlyle, iv, 255 
Shoredi^ Fields, ii, 314 
Short Hisio^ of the English People, 
Green’s, iv, 329 

Short Studies on Great Subjects, Froude, 

iv, 331 

Shorter, Mr. Clement, Life oiC. BrontS, 
iv, 282 

Shotteiy, ii, 196 

Shrewsbury Grammar Sdiool, ii, 37, 
289,299 

Sibylline Books, i, 107 
Sibylline Leaves, S. T. Coleridge, iv, 
5 * 

Sicelides, Ph. Fletcher, ii, 282 
Sicily, i, iS 

Siddall, Miss Elizabeth, iv, 347 
Siddons, Mrs. S., i, 237, ii, 238, iv, 
194 ; Campbell’s Lifi of Mrs., 64 
Si^wick, Henry, iv, 338; Fellow of 
Trinity CoIl<^, Cambridge, ib , ; 
resignation, ih . ; Methods of Ethics, 
ih. Cambridge Prof of Moral 
Philosophy, 338 ; death, ib. 

Sidmouth, iv, 2x4 
Sidney, Sir Henry, ii, 35, 36, 37 
Sidney, Sir Philip, ii, 5, 17, 35-46, 
47, 76, 90, III, 120, 130, 141, 
147, 170, 261, 279, 289, 297, 304, iii, 
65, 77; courtly accomplimiment, 
1^ fether, Sir Hei^, 37; 
descent, 37 ; Irirth, education, ih. ; ! 
precocity, 38 ; at Paris, 38 ; Gentle- 


man of Bedchamber to Charles IX 
38 ; travels, ih, ; firiendship wit 
Langnes, 38; return to Englanc 
ib, ; power at Court, ib. ; patron c 
STCnser, 38 ; banished from Court 
ib . ; retires to Wilton, ib. ; L 
Arcadia, 17, 38 ; The Countess t 
Pembrokds ArcaA'a, 38, 40, 41, 43 
his regard for l^y Devereux an 
Astrophel to Stella, 39, 42, 43 
marries daughter of Secretar 
Walsingham, 39; his Defence o 
Apology of Poetry, 39, 42, 46, 8S 
89 ; meets Giordano Bruno, 39 ; hi 
uncle the Earl of Leicester, 38, 39 
serves in Low Countries, 39 ; deatl 
at Zutphen, 39; his feneral, 39 
examples of his style, 41, 42, 45, 46 
sonnets, 43, 44; Life by Fulk 
Greville, ii, 289 

Sidney, Lady Dorothy, iii, 67 ; portrait 
68 

Sidrac, i, 107 

Si^e of Corinth, Byron, iv, 1x4 
Siege of Rhodes, Davenant, iii, 100 
S^hs for the Pitchers, G. Wither, ii 
28s 

Sigurd the Volsung, Morris, iv, 353 
Silas Mamer, George Eliot, iv, 3x4 

316 

Silent Woman, B. Jonson’s The, ii 
316 

Silex Scinttllans, or Sacred Poems 
H. Vaughan’s, iii, 64 ; title page 
64 

Simeon and The Virgin,.!, 234 
Simon de Montfort, 1, ii& 

Simonidea, W. S. Landor, iv, 172 
Sinai and Palestine, Dean Stanley, iv 

326, 327 

Sing-Song, C G. Rossetti, iv, 351 
Singer, S. W., i, 368 
Sions Sonnets, F. Quarles, ii, 287 
Sir Courtly Nice, J. Crowne, iii 
xio 

Sir Degreoant, i, 118 
Sir Enamour, i, XI4, 304 
.S'lV Gawttin and the Green Knighx 
i, X09, no, 121, 282, 284 
Sir Gamain, Marriage of, i, 304 
Sir Isunibras, i, 118 
Sir Lambwell, i, 304 (Laun&l) 

Sir Lancelot du Lae, Legend of, ' 
262 

Sir Launcelot Greaves, SmolletPs, ii 


Sir Lautrfal, i, 114 
Sir Otuel,\, 116 

Sir Ralph Esher, L Kant’s, ii 

Sir Roger de Covcrley, iii, 223 
Sir Thcpas, i, 174 
Sir Triamour, i, 304 
.Sim,' BiriiOT Berkeley, iii, 262 
Siris, i, Xl8 
Sisters, Shirley’s, ii, 363 
Skeat, Prof, i, ivo, xoi, X44, 14' 
147, 148, 157, 170, X 7 i» 172, 17 
203, 288 

Skelton, John, birth and educ 
tion, i, 338 ; tutor to Hcniy VIIl 
2 F 2 
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ih. ; his lampoons, * 5 . ; held living of Snitterfield, ii, 192* 193 

Diss, ih , ; Tunning of EUam iiocid Statics^ Spencer, iv, 337 

Rummyn^^ ih , ; Colin CM, 339 J Sociology, iv, 336 

Sfsah Parrot, th. ; assails Wdsqr, Soho, iv, 167 

to, ; seeks sanctuary, ih, ; death, ** Sohrab and Rostum,” M. Arnold, 

ih. ; his use of short metre, ib, ; iv, 31 1 

quotation Iran PAi/t^ Spamm, Sddi^s Dream, Campbell’s The, iv, 
339; title page, 344; GoAmd of 66-^7 
Laurel, 34D; title page, 346 ; gross Solomon, i, 117 


The Necromancer, ii, 158 ; his see also Rochester 
Fladden Field, ih, Somerset, Countess of, see Essex 

Skelton, Philip, i, 14 Smsgto David, Smart, iii, 301 

Sketches by Boo, iv, 237 Song by Sir William Davenant, iii, 71 

E. Guilpm, ii, 272 So^g, Keats, iv, 148 

rot, at Oxford, iv, 1^3, 294 Song writers of Charles II., iii, 
ie, Mrs. Brownir^iv, 220 I59~z6x 

jleridge, S. T., The Pains of, S<n^ of Innocence, Blake, iv, 3 

Songs of Travel, Stevenson, iv, 363 
Esther {Mrs. Snmey), iv. Songs, first known political, i, 126 

Sonnet c^les, Elizabethan, ii, 142 
1, iv, 150 ^onet m eighteenth century, iv, 33, 

I., English Metrical Homilies, 34 

Sonnet introduced into England, i, 
z, inoculation for, iii, 264 34^ 


SkicUethia, E. Guilpm, ii, 272 
Sldde, Prot, at Oxford, iv, 293, 294 
Sleep, The, Mrs. Browoinjg, iv, 220 
Sleep, Coleridge, S. T., The Pains 1 

iv, 5* 

Sleepe, Esther (Mrs. Barney), i 


Sloperton, iv, 150 Sonnet m eighteenth century, iv, 

Small, Mr., En^fish Metrical Homilies, 34 
i, 93 Sonnet introduced into Englanc 

Snaall pox, inoculation for, iii, 264 34^ 

Smart, Christopher, iii, birth, cduca- Sonnet, Keats, iv, 146-147 
tion, his Sot^ to David (extract), Sonnet, Petrarchan form, ii, 44 
mental affliction, visited by Johnson, Sonnets, Bowles’s Fourteen, iv, 34 


meets S. T. Coleridge, ih. ; joint 
production of Robespierre, 50 ; early 
poverty, 59 ; befriended by J. Cottle, 
59 ; mames Edith Fncker, sister-in- 
law to Coleridge, ih, ; Spanish travel 
and study, ih, \ friendship of Hum- 
phry I^vy, ih, ; ill-health, ib, ; 
goes to Lisbon, ih, ; activity of pen, 
ih,\ returns to England, pub- 
lishes Thalaha, 42, 59 ; visits Cole- 
ridge at Keswick, 59; settles at 
Greta Hall, Keswick, th, ; befriends 
Coleridge’s wife and children, ih. ; 
his industry, th. ; publishes Modoc, 
42, 59 ; Curse of Kekama, 42, 59 ; 
Roderkk, 42, 59 > his library, ib. ; 
his friend Landor, ih. ; active con- 
tributor to the Quarterly Review, 60 ; 
appointed Poet Laureate, 60, 73 ; 
loss of his son Herbert, 60 ; prose 
genius, 60 ; his Histories of Portugal, 
of Brasil, of the Peswmdar Ivor, 
60 ; his Lives of Nelson and Wesley, 
60 ; Book of the Church, 60 ; Navat 
History, 60; wife’s insanity and 
death, 60; proffered honours, 60; 
The Doctor, 60 ; second marriage, 
6x ; death and burial, 61 ; his 
character, 42, 61 ; his handsome 
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Smith, Adam, iii, ^49 
Smith, Edmund, iu, 331 


Sonnets, Bowles’s Fourteen, iv, 34 presence, 62; portraits, 58, 60 
Sonnet, Wordsworth’s use of the, iv, Southey, Mrs. (C. Bowles), iv, 6r 


Sonnets, Rev. T. Russell, iv, 34 


Smith, Bishcm of Gloucester, ii, lOl s Sonnets, Shakespeare’s, ii, 201, 206, Southgate, iv, 134 


Southey, Mrs. (Edith Pricker), iv, 59, 
60 


2x3-220, 223, 230, 238, 245 
Sonneis fivnt (he F^rtuguese, Mrs, 


Preface to Bible, 103 2x3-220, 223, 230, 238, 245 Southwell, Robert, ii, 143-143 ; religion 

Smith, Mr. Gregory, 1,298 Sonnets front the PMugaese, Mrs, and fete, lAj merit of his verse, 143 j 

Smith, J. R., JQ Browning, iv, 215, 219, 220 example, ih. 

Smith, Rev. Sidnqr, iv, 97, 298; birth, Sardelle, Browning, ii, 185, iv, 221, Spain, 11,293 
education, writes for Ednthu/vh 222, 227-228, 306 Spin, Lord Bacon’s Considerations 


education, writes for Et 


Rmiew, 99 ; Ws Peter Phnu^ Sorrow's fey, G. Fletcher, ii, 283 touching a War with. 

Letters, 100; his livings of Foston South, Dr. Robert, iv; birth, precocity Spalding School, iii, 270 


I Spin, Lord Bacon’s Considerations 
touching a War with, ii, 16 


and Combe Florey, i6b ; Canon of and dating, 13X ; educs 
St Paul’s, ih. ; de^, 100 ; his wit, ordamed by a deprived b 
100 ; portrait, 98 public orator Oxford Uur 

Smith, Miss Lu^Toulmia, i, 230 with embassy to Po 

Smithfield, ii, 74 ; East, 110 rectorships, ih.; refuses 

Smollett, Tol^ iii, 305, 306, Archbishopric, ih. ; and 

32^326, iv, 86, 23^ 273; rough ferment, 232; hk frie 

and strong writer, 322 ; revived the Prebend of Westminster, 1 

old romance of adventure, 323 ; has in Westminster Abbey, 

influence, i A ; bis descent, ih, ; talents and character, ih. 

birth, 324 ; in charge of grandfether, and autograph, 131 

ih. ; medical educatimi, ih. ; in South, Wiluam, iii, x^i 
London, ih.; MS. The Regicide, Southampton, i, 136,^ 306 
ih, ; serves at sea as surgeon’s mate, Southampton, Henry W 
sA ; marriage in Jamaica, ib, ; Earl of, ii, 106, 206, 207, 


and dating, 13X ; ^ education, th. ; Spanish Amhass^or, ii, 346 
ordamed by a ^prived bish(^, <A ; Spanish discoveries, i, 3x4 
public orator Oxford University, lA ; Spanish drama, ii, ^ 


mtical attempts, 325 ; publishes 213, 214, 215, zi^ 217, 

Roderick Random, Per^pine Pickle, 231 

Ferdinand Count Fathom, takes Southampton Street, iu, 169 


public orator Oxford University, lA ; Spani^ drama, ii, ^ 

with embassage to Poland, lA ; Spanish Friar, The, Dryden, iii, 

rectorships, ih . ; refuses an Irish 105 

Archbishopric, ih . ; and other pre- Spanish Gipsy, Middleton, The, ii, 
ferment, 232; hk friends, ib.; 345,^6 

Prebend of Westminster, lA ; buried Spemish Gipsy, G. Eliot, iv, 317 
in Westminster Abbey, ib. ; his Spanah Ladfs Lave, ii, 151 
talents and character, ib , ; portrait Spanish literature, iv, ^ 
and autograph, 131 Spanish novelette and Shakespeare, ii, 

South, Willkm, iii, x^i 251 

Southmnpton, i, 136, \ 306 Speutish Story of the Armada, Froude, 

Southampton, Henry Wriothesley, iv, 331 

Earl of, ii, 106,206, 207, 2ZI, 212, Spanish Tragedy, T. Kyd’s, ii, 181, 
213, 214, 215, ZJ^ 217, 218, 223, 182 

231 Spanish tr^edy, ii, 308 


Spanish tr^edy, ii, 308 
Sparagus Carden, R. Brome, iii, 9 


his Sir Lamcelot Greaves, ib , ; death 
of his only daughter, 1^.; felling 
health, travds, ih , ; his Travels, ms 
Adventures of an Atm, ib. ; settles 
near Leghorn, writes Htmfkny 
Clinker, ib, ; death and bar»I at 
Leghorn, 326 ; his character, 326 
Smyrna, iv, 114, 183 
Snealey^ 7 <m, Lever, iv, 247 


comesa dramatist, his Loyal Brother, 223, 224, 225, 226, 232 

Fatal Marriage, and Oritmeko, 169 ; ^ectre Dryden, i, x8i 


^ 107, 172,175, 201, 231, 266; dgAefrier, Lord Macaulay, iv, 261 
bu^, education, sent to Balliol CoU. John, History of Great Britain, 
hyanunde, 58; his ^cofywf ^ 11,7^80,366 

Arc, 42, 58, 59 ; political dream, ib.; Spelman, Sir Henry, ii, 304, 366-368 ; 
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bis Ufi «/ King the Gnat, Stael, Mme. de, ni, 89, 93, 380 233; quarrels with Swift, S.; enters 

367: portrdt, 368 !>tage, Hazlitfs View the E^ish, Parliament, «?.; and expelled, tb.-, 

Spence, J., hi, 191, 200, 364 iv, 166 a pamphleteer, id.-. Swift's keen re- 

Spencer, Lord, in, 67 Stage plays prohibited, iii, 99 mark, knight^, ib.) supervisor 

Spencer, Lady Dorothy, afterwards Stage used for miracle plays, i, 224 of Drury Lane Theatre, tb.\ re- 

Countess Halifiix, iii, 126 Stanhope, Lad^ Hester, iv, no enters Parliament, 233; letters to 

Spencer, Mr. Herbert, iv, 336-337, Stanhope, Philip Dormer, Chester- Lady Steele, 233; her death, ibr, 

367* 371 ; tiirth, of Nonconformist field quarrels with Addison, 234; his 

parents, 337 ; civil engineer, iL ; life Stanhope Rectory, iii, 360 Conscious Lovers, id,; paralysis, 234; 

of speculative thought, ib. ; Sociai Stanley, Arthur Penrhyn, Dean, iv, death, 234; appearance and chu- 

Statics, tb, ; Over Legislaitm, ib, ; 326-327; birth and parentage, edu- racter, 234; his definition <5f Polite- 

Principles of Psychology, 336, 337 ; cated at Rugby and Oxford, 327; ness, 234-245, and of Impudence, 

Synihetic Philosophy, 337; un- prize poem 7 ’^ Fellow 225; portraits, 231, 234 

mairied, tb, ; house at Biighton, tb. ; of University CoU., ib,] takes holy Stefansson, Mr., ii, aoo 
Fcuts and CommetUs, ib. ; hLs ideas, orders, ib,\ Life and Correspondence ** Stella,” Swift, iii, 217, 240, 241, 242, 

33^-337 ; portrait, 336 of Dr, Arnold, ib,\ Oxford peace- 243, 244, 249 ; Journal to, 241 

Spenser, Edmund, i, 84, 92, 147, 171, maker, 327; Canon of Canterbury, Stendhal, H. fcyle, iii, 271 

ii, 4, 5, 44, 46, 50, 64, 65, 109, 110- ib.\ Sinai and Palestine, ih,\ favour Stephen King, i, 65, 75, 130 

130, 267, 279, 280, 284, 2S5, of Queen Victoria, 327; theological Stephen, SirL^e, iii, 199, 309, 347 

296, 312, iii, 75, 90, 97, 176, iv, 39, controversy, ib.\ with Prince of Tlw^, Ciashaw, iii, 61 

133, 140, 370 ; birthplace and family, Wales through Holy Land, ib, ; Dean Sterling, John, iv, 254 ; Life, ib, 

110; education, zio-iii; his of Westminster, ib.\ marries Lady Sterne, Dr. Jacques, iii, 318 

friends. III; his love “Rosalind,” Augusta Bruce, tb.i love of the Sterne, Laurence, iii, 305, 306, 316, 

ib. ; serves the Earl of Leicester, Abbey, death in the Deanery, 327; 322, 328 ; qtaiities df imagination 

ui,U2 , The Shepherds Calendar, ^ted manners, iii.; delicate health, heightened, 322; his Tristram 

1 12, 121, 123-125 ; friendship with ; descriptive powers, 326; portrait. Shandy, i\S\ A Senlimetilal Journey, 

Sir P. Sydney, forms “The 326 316,322; contrast to Richardson and 

Areopagus” Society, ib\ lost come- Stanley, Thomas, ii, 361, iii, go; his Fielding, 316-317 ; influence on later 

dies, tb,] in Ireland, 1 12; meets artifice and fency, 94; birth at Cum- literature, 317; beauty of writing, 

Raleigh, ib, ; rewards, ib, ; in London berland, cousin of Lovelace, 94; yet a plagiarist, ib,\ birth and parent- 
his Faerie Qtteerte, ill, 113, 114, educated in Cambrige and Oxford, age, ib.; at Halifax, ib.; fother^s 

117-123,128, 1 30; obtains a pension, his fortune, 94; his iVew, 94; trans- death, 318; at College, ib.; takes 

113 ; returns to Ireland, 1 13, 116; lations Eurt^, Cupid Crucified, Orders, marries, his livings, unhappy, 

his Clouts Come Home, 1 13, sj)^men,94; his prose, writes Tristram Shandy, 318, 319, 

128; his Comblainis, 113, 128; History of Philosophy, %; 321 ; its pcmularit]^, prstikd by Gar- 

inaniage, 1 14 ; his Amoretti, ib, ; his finest critical scholars, 94; style, 99 rick, fear 01 his satire, 318 ; Sermons 

Epithalamim, 114, 126 ; high popu- Stanleys, The, i, 30^ ofA/r. Yorick, ib.; ill-health, goes 

larity, ib. ; the Hysnns, 114, 127 ; Stanton, flarcourt, iii, 199 to Paris, 319; his travels, >A; Senti- 

visits Earl of Essex, 115; his /Vv- Stanza, nme-line, i, 232, 360; twelve- mental Journey through France and 

thalamion, ib. ; his Present State of line, i, I20 Htdy, ib,; Letters from Yorick to 

Ireland, ib, ; his Irish misfortunes, Stanza, Sestine, ii, X42 Elisa, ib.; flirtation with Mrs. Dza- 

116; returns to London, ib. ; death Staple Inn, iii, 333 pier, ib.; returns to Coxwold, ib.; 

in icing Street, Westminster, tb. ; Staple of News, R Jonson’s The, ii, his daughter Lydia, ib.; fiusimile 

burial m Westminster Abbey, ib ; 316 letter, 320 ; his death, 321 ; body 

his family, ib. ; compared with Star Chamber, iii, 67 snatched, ib,; happy temperament 

Camoens, 116-117 » specimen of his Stationers’ Company, iii, 307 321 

verse, 120-121, 121-123, 126; his Stationers' Register, ii, 226 Stemhold, Thomas, metrical Psalf^, 

Tears of the Muses, islb; Daphnaida,' St3daxss,\, 116 i» 3575 “Certayne PSalmes,” title 

ib. ; Astrophel, ib, ; Muipotmos, ib.; Steel Glass, Gascoigne, ii, 47, 135 p^, i, 357 

Mother Hubbards Tale, ib, ; his Steele, Sir Richard, iii, 176, 260, 26^, Stesichorus, i, 300 
sonnets, 129: his place in poetry, 316; lachrymose comedies, 166; his Stevenson, Elizabeth, reaCaskell 
130 ; affected by Daniel’s Delta, share in uie Tatter and Spectator, Stevenson, Robert Lewis Balfour, iy, 
263 222, 223; his humour and pathos, 258, 361-365 ; birth, pwentage, deli- 

Spenser, disdples of, ii, 2^ 222; quarrel with Addison, io,; Ad- cateness, 361 ; education at Edin- 

Spenser, Sylvanus, ii, no dison’s sem'or, 230; birth in Dublin, bu^h, ib.; studies engineering, and 

Spenser, William, ii, 116 ib.; fetheris death, educntion, ib,; later, the law, iJ.; bent for literature, 

Spenserian measure, iii, 284 joins the Life Guards, ib.; his The ib,; essays, 361 ; health travels, tb.\ 

Spenserian stanza, iv, 64 Procession of Queen Mary’s fimeral. An Inbnd Voyage, ib.; Traneh 

Spezzia, iv, 245 ib.; Captain of Fusiliers, 231; his with a Donkey, ib.; meets Mrs. Os 

Spezzia, Gulf of, iv, 128 Christian Hero, ib.; fights a dud, bourne, 362; goes to San Frandsco, 

Splendid Shilling, Philips, iii, 180 first comedy, The Funeral, ib.; ib.; marries, returns in ill-health tc 

Spirit of the Age, Hazlitt, iv, 167 his Lying Laver, ib.; the Tender England, ib; goes to Davos Plata, 

Spristg, F. iThomson, iii, 274 Husband, ib.; marries, ib ; recdves Virgimbus Puerisgue, ib.; FamiHa:t 

Spring Gardens, iii, 170 appointment of Gazetteer, ib.; his Studies af Men and Boohs, 362; a 

Sprifg^, Gray's Oafe to, iii, 287 love-letters and second mairto, ib. ; Hyires, tb. ; New Arabian Nights, ib. 

Spring, L. Hunt, iv, 137 his character, ib.; “ Isaac Bicke^ Treasure Island, ib.; A Childs Gar 

Spring Song, Old English, i, 124 staff” his pseudonm, ib.; starts the den of Verses, ib.; Prince Otto, ib. 

Spring, mrdsworth^s In early, iv, Taller, ib.\ calls hdp of Addison, Dynamiter, ib.; Dr.Jefyllamd Mr 

48 232; they start the Spectator, bis Hyde,ih.; Kidnaped, %b.\ The Mervj 

Squier of Lou Drgre, 7 he,i, 118 debts, acquires estate on death of Men,ib.; Underwoods,ib ; Memorie 

Squire Tale, The, i, 157 mothei-in-law, ib ; extravagance, and Portraits, ib.; &theris death 
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362 ; resides in America, 2b.; Pacific 
voyage, 362, 363 ; The Black Jrrawy 
id.; settles at Honolulu, 362; The 
Master d/ BaHantrae^ th\ The 
Wrong BoXy ib.; visits lepers at 
MdoKai, < 3 .; home at Vailhna, Sa- 
3631 3 ^ ; Across the Plains, 
363; A Footnote to History, ib.\ 
Catriona, ib.; Island Nv^hti Enter- 
tainments, ib.; death, ib.; burial on 
Mount *Vaca, tb.; pc^humous PaiV- 
ima Letters, ib.\ ^ngs of Travel, ib.; 
Weir of Hermiston, ib.; correspon- 
dence, ib.; portraits, 361, 363; speci- 
mens of style, ‘‘Rrauiem,’* 364; 
“Pan Pipes,” 364-5 
Stevenson, Thomas, iv, 361 
Stevenson, Mrs., nie Henrietta Smith, 
iv, 301 

Stevenson’s p^e, ii, 163 
Stevenson, William, iv, 285 
Steventon Parsonage, iv, 94 
Stewards, Essex, ii, 287 
Stewart, Dogald, iv, zoo, loz 
Stewart, Mr. i, 51 
Still, Biriiop, ii, 153, 164 
Stillingfleet, D^, iii, 170, 17Z 
Stirling, Earl of, ii, 296 
Stockbridge, iii, 233 
Stoddart, Sarah, Mrs. Hazlitt, iv, 166 
Stoke Po^, iii, 287, 288 
Stonehenge, iii, 88 

Stones of Venice, Ruskin, iv, 288, 291 
Stopes, Mrs., ii, 192 
Storm, The, John Donne, ii, 293 
Story of ThAes, i, 190 ; Ly^e, 191 
Story, The Short, ii, 90 
Stothard,T., iii, 256, 306, 307, 308, 309, 
346 

Stow, John, ii, 67, 80 ; his Survey ef\ 
London, 366 
Stowmarket, iv, iz 
Strafford, Browning, iv, 191, 306 
Strange Story, Lord Lytton, iv, x86 
“ Strainers Yet," Richard,LMd Hough- 
ton, iv, 233 

Stxatford-on-Avcn, ii, Z92; Grammar 
School, 193 ; New Place, ii, 313, 220, 
238, 239, 240, 254 
Stratford Chnrcfa, ii, 255 
Stratton, Staffs., in, 163 
Strawb»ry Hill, iii, 365 ; [nrinting press, 

365 

Strayed ReoeBer, The, M. Arnold, iv, 
308 

Streatham, iii, 334 
Street balhuis, i, 301 
Strensham, Wore., iii, 143 
Streoneshalch (Whitby), i, 19 
“Strong Situations” in Tudor and 
Jacobean tragedy, il, 332r-333 
Strophe in Anglo-S^n poetry, i, 9 
Strutt, Joseph, Queenkoo Hall, iv, 71, 
102 

Stuart, Lady Arabella, ii, 51, 55 
Stuart period in Literature, hi, 174^5 
Stubbs, William, Bishop of Chester 
and of Oxford, i, 94, 307, 334 ; his 
Constitutional History of England, 
ib.\ portrait, ib. 

Sturbridge Fair, hi, 171 


Style, ii, 4 

Sublime and Beautiful, Burke’s /»- 
qiiiry into the, iv, 79 
Suckling, Sir John, iii, 6, 21 ; birth, 
lineage, 24 ; in Germany, ib.; fights 
for Gustavus Adolphu^ ib.; his re- 
putation, 24 ; witty, rich and hand- 
some, 25; knighted, 25; reckless 
fortune, 25 ; his Sessions of the Poets, 
2$ j A^aura, 2$ ; extract, 26 ; hi^ 
pUiy The Goblins, and Discontented 
Colonel, 25; raised a troop for 
Charles L, 25 ; ruined by Civil War, 
25 ; tragic death at Paris, 25 ; his 
Fragmenta Aurea, 25 ; extract, 26 ; 
portrait, 23 ; unequal verse, 24 
Suffolk, i, 187 
Suffolk Gowers, i, 176 
Sullen Louers, The, Shadwell, iii, 109 
Summer, J. Thomson, iii, 274; ex- 
tract, 276 

Sunderland, Countess, hi, 67 
Sunflower, Blake’s Ah I iv, 20 
Sutis Darling, Ford’s The, h, 358 
Sunset, Sir W. Scott, iv, 104 
SuperstUion, Reger’s Ode to, iv, 152 
Sun^, Henry Howard, Earl of, i, 332, 
352-356, ii, 2. 46, 70, 123, 130, 137, 

; birth, of great esteem, i, 352 ; 
his poetry compared with Wyatt’s, 
353, 355 ; his sonnet on John Clere, 
ib.; on Windsor Castle, 3 «- 3 S 4 ; 
attachment to “Geraldine,” 354? 
specimen of love poetry, 355 ; 
portrait, 354; his introduction of 
olank verse, 356 ; his Mneid, 356 ; 
examples, 3S3'-3SS 
Surrey Institution, iv, 154 
Surv^ of ConvwcUl, R. Carew, ii, 304 
Sussex, The Duke of, iv, 247 
Sutherland, Duchess of, iv, 70 
Swallow, The PreacUng of the. Henry- 
son, i, 29s 

Swan Theatre, Bankside, ii, 169, 239 
Swanston Cottage, iv, 362 
Swedenborg, i, Z2i 
Sweet Lulmy, Breton, h, Z39-140 
Swift, Dr. Jonathan, iii, 124, 140, 141, 
162, 168, 170, 171, 184, 186, 194, 
»95. 198, 199* ?I3» 219, 220, 

222, 228, 231, 232, 248, 250, 258, 
260, 269, 347, IV, in, 371; his 
career sumtnarised, hi, 235 ; his will 
and spirits, his masterpieces 
humour and satire, The Tale of a 
Tub and Battle of the Books, 

240, 241 ; extracts, 244, 245 ; Tale 


ceilanies, 237-8; his Journal to 
Stella, 238; his lampoons and satire, 
ib,; creator of the eighteenth-century 
rhetorical diatribe, ib.; his Senti- 
ments Church of En^Jand Man, 
ib.; GullweVs Ttivels, 239, 243; 

e humous son bom in Dnblin of 
lish paren^ 239 ; kidnapped 
nurse, ib.; Iririi raucation, reckless 
college life, returns to England, 
serves Sir W. Temple, 239, 240; 


turns to Ireland, takes Orders, 
240 ; meets “ Varina ” (Miss Waring), 
240, 241 ; returns to Moor Park 
and writes Tak of a Tub and 
Battle of Books, 240 ; chaplain to the 
Earl of Berkeley, 241 ; his living of 
Laracor, tb.; literary friendships, ib.; 
his politics, tb.; Discourse on the 
Dissensions in Athens and Rome, ib.; 
Prefect for Advancement of Religion, 
ib.; in London, ib.; introduce to 
Lord Harl^, tb.; Journal to Stella, 
ib.; writes in the Examiner, tb.; 
height of his political prestige, 241 ; 
Dean of Sl Patrick’s, 242; Free 
Thoughts m State Affairs, 242 ; re- 
turns to Dnblin, ^2; intimacy 
with Hester Vanhomrigh “ Vanessa,” 
ib.; writes Cadenus and Vanessa, ib.; 
bis strange attitude towards Stella 
and Vanessa, tb.; his fear of insanity, 
ib.; his app^l for Irish products, ib.; 
anonymous issue of The DrapieVs 
Letters, ib.; their political success, 
ib.; his Modest Proposal, ib.; his 
poem On the Death of Dr. Swift, 
tb.; his unhappiness, 243, 244 ; Polite 
Conversation, 244; Directions for 
Servants, ib.; becomes insane, ib.; 
death, burial in St Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, tb.; “ Essay on a Broomstick,” 
247; on Conversation, 247; his 
opinion of Dr. Arbuthnot, 247 
Swift, edited by Scott, iv, 72 
Swinburne, Mr. A. C, i, iix, iff, ii, 
310, 328, 345, 368, iv, 125, 148, 153, 

^ 173, 344, 345, 347, 350, 35L 3^9 

Swmford, Catherine, 1, 140 

Switzerland, iv, 43, 45 

Sybil, Disraeli, iv, 189 

Sylva, Cowley, hi, 72 

Syhrn, Evelyn, iii, 116 

Sylva Syloarum, Lord Bacon, ii, z6, 

^24 

Sylvester, Joshua, translator of Du 
Bartas, ii, 296, 298, 306; iii, 82; 
parentage and education, ii, 306; 
traded in the Low Countries, ib . ; 
secretary to Merchants* Company; 
died at Middelbuig ; portrait, ib. ; 
specimen, ib. 


IV, 


Sylvester’s Du Bartas, ii, 55 
Syhnds Lovers, Mrs. Ga^kell, 

286 

Sylvias, .£neas, Miseriae Curialium, 
1,346 

Symonds, John Addington, ii, 42, 175 ; 
iv, 360-361 ; birth and education, 
360; Fellow of Magdalen College. 
360 ; his Introduction to the Study 0} 
Dante, ib. ; Renaissance in Italy, 
361 ; Iffe at Davos Platz, Venice and 
Rome, 361 ; death, ib. ; character, 
ib. ; biography by Mr. H. Brown, 
ib. ; portrait, 360 
Synesius, i, 297 
Synne, Handl^ge of, i, 129 
Syntax in Search of the Picturesque, 
Combe’s Tour of hr., iv, loz 
Synthetic Philosephy, Spencer, iv, 
337 
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Tabard inn, i, 150-1 

Tiifife Talk^ Cowper, iv, 2, 5 

TahU Talkf HazKtt, iv, 167, 168 

Tadle Talk^ John Selden, ii, 388, 389 

TaJblis Turn’d, Wordsworth, iv, 36 

Tacitus, i, 7, 55 

Taillefer, minstrel, i, 106 

Taine, M., iii, 305 

Talbot, Bp., iii, 360 

Talbot, Lord Chmicellor, iii, 274 

Tale of a Tub, B. Jonson’s A, ii. 

316 

Tale of a 7 ub, Swift, iii, 17 1, 236, 237, 
240, 241 ; extract, 244-5 
Tale of Two Ciiies, Dickens’, A, iv, 

238 

Tales of the Hall, Crabbe, iv, 12, 15 
Tale from Shakespeare, Lamb, iv, 
I 54 i 156 

Tales in Verse, Crabbe, iv, 12 
Taliesin, i, 276 
Tallis, ii, 275 

7 'am dShanter, Burns, iv, 24, 25 
Tambtarlatm, Mailowe, 11, 172-176, 

Taming of the Shrew, Shakespeare, ii, 
203,211,233 

lancred and ijismundo, 11, 167 
Tamred. Disraeli, iv, 187, 18^190 


Tangier, lii, 138, 139 
Tanner of Tamworth, i, 308-309 
Tar Water, Bp. Berkeley, on, lii, 261 ; 
Virtues of and Farther Thoughts on, 
262 

Tarleton, Richard, ii, 170, 221 
Tartuffe, Moliire, iii, 145 
Task, Cowper, iv, 2, 5 ; extract, 7-8 
Tasso, T., li, 6, 109, 120, 296, 298, iii, 
58, 81 ; Jerusalem Delivered, ii, 

301-303 

Tatlers, The, iii, 125, 177, 220, 222, 
226, 231 

Tatler, L. Hunt’s The, iv, 135 
Taunton, ii, 265 
Tavistock, ii, 283 

Taxation no Tyranny, Johnson, iii, 
334 

Taylor, Jeremy, ii, 374, »i. 78 , 98, 359 » 
character, 37 ; his eclectic style, 38 ; 
prose excellence, 38; birth, educa- 
tion at Cambridge, attracts Laud in 
St Paul’s, 38 ; diaplain to Charles 
!•> 38, 39 ; prisoner in Civil War, 
39 ; retires to Wales, 39 ; shelter^ 
by Earl of Carbeiy, 39; works in 
retirement, Holy Living and 
others, 39 ; loss of two sons, 
39; in London, 39; Lord Con- 
way calls him to Ireland, 39; at 
Restoration made Bp. of Dromore, 
39; other honours, 39; death at 
Lisburn, 39; person^ charm, his 
second wife, 39 ; facsimile of a letter, 
40 ; on married state, 41 
Taylor, John, the Water-Poet, ii, 290; 
patronised by Ben. Jonson and the 
CJourt, ih, ; entertained at Plague, 
ih, ; collected Works, ib, 

Taylor, Miss Helen, iv, 297 
Taylor, Mrs. later Mrs. J. S. Mill, 
iv, 296 


Taylor, Mrs. J., nie Joanne Bridges, 
iii, 39 

Taylor, Dr, Rowland, ii, 72-74 
Taylor, Sir Henry, iv, 42, 231, 232 ; 
dramas, Philip van Arievelde, 231, 
232; Edwin the Pair, 232; St 
Clements Eve, ib. 

Tea Table Miscellany, A. Ramsay, iii, 
267 

Tears of the Muses, Spenser, ii, 128 
Tears of Peace, Chapman’s, The, ii, 

329 

Tebaldo, Archbp., i, 86 
Technique of Literature, iii, 103 
Telluris Theoria Sacra, T. Burnet, iii, 
132 

Tempest, Shakespeare’s The, ii, 23, 
27, 28, 106, 210, 221, 228, 237, 240, 
242, 244. 245, 250-253, 255 
Templars, Knights, i, % 

Temple, The, G. Herbert, iii, 24, 29 ; 
examples from, 30 

Temple of Natuie, E. Darwin, iv, 
33 

Temple, Sir John, iii, 123, 133 
Temple, Sir William, lii, 239; a 
maker of modem style, Zi6, 123; 
his Works, 123 ; his perennial 
charm, ib. ; bir&, parentage and 
education, ib. ; his travels, ib. \ 
meets Miss Dorothy Osborn, ib . ; 
their marriage, 124; a diplomat, 
ib. ; his Observations upon the 
Netherlands, ib. ; struck out of the 
Privy Council, lA ; retires to Moor 
Park, ib. ; suicide of his son, ib . ; 
death of liidy Temple, ib ; Jonathan 
Swift his secretary, ib. ; death and 
burial, ib. ; his (^aracter, ib, ; Ex- 
tract from Essays, ib.; portrait, 
124: praise of Fhalaris, 170; 
employment of Swift, 2^0 
Temple Church, ii, 30 ; iii, 48 
Temple, Crown Office Row, iv, 155 
Tem^ of Fame, Chaucer, i, 168 
Temple of Glass, Lydgate, i, 187 
Temple, Inner, ii, 131, 164, 283, 323; 

iii, 330, 334; iv, 177 

Temple, Middle, ii, 141, 267, 358; 

iv, 4, 78, 149 

Temple, Master of the, iii, 266-4 
Temple, 2nd Earl, iii, 370 
Temptation, Poem on the, i, 22 
Tenant of Wildfell Hall, A. Bront8, 
iv, 282 

Ten Brink, Bernard, i, 13, 76, 125, 
i 7 i» 173 
Tenby, iv, 172 
Tenison, Archbishop, iii, 53 
Tennyson, Alfred Xord, i, 82, 174, 
259, 26a, ii, 63, 151, iv, III, 
140, 178, 186, 191, 20I-2I2, 293, 
294. 3 Q 3 - 30 S» 339 » 343 » 344 , 345 . 
346, 357 , 363, 371; Wrth, P«ent- 
^e, education, 203; his brothers 
raderick and Cities, ib. ; the 
three issue Poems by Two Brothers, 
203 ; his poem of Timhueioo, 203 ; 
Poms Chiefly Lyrical, 203; his 
friends, ib. % serves as volunteer in 
Spain, 203; at Somersly, 203; 


friend^p of Hallam, ib. ; Poems of 
1833, 203-204; death of Arthur 
Hallam, 204 ; hisAi Memonam, 204, 
21 1, 304; Idylls of the King, 204, 
205, 206, 304 ; Poems of 1842, 204 ; 
their feme, 204 ; bad speculations, 
204 ; ill-he^th, ib. ; pension through 
Sir R. Peel, 204 ; his Princess, 204, 
304 ; maniage, th . ; tour in Italy, 
204 ; The Daisy, 204, 2aS; Ode on 
^ath of the Duke of Wellington, 
ii, 126, iv, 205; buys Farring- 
ford, 205 ; his Char^ of the Light 
Brigade, 205 ; Maud, ib., 304 ; The 
Brook, 205; Will, 20J, 210; pre- 
sented to Queen Victoria, 205 ; 
Enoch Arden, 205 ; builds Aldwortb, 
206 ; The Windim, Lucretius, The 
Holy Grail, ib . ; Gareth and Lynette, 
206 ; 7 'he Last Tournament, ib. ; as 
dramatist, 206 ; Queen Mary, 206, 
304; Harold, 206; The Lover’s 
Tale, ib. ; The Pdcon, ib. ; Ballads, 
ib . ; The Cup, tb . ; The Promise of 
May, 206; goes to Copenhagen, 
entertained by King of Denmark, 
206; accepts a peerage, 206; his 
200, 304 ; Tiresias and other 
Poems, 206, 304 ; JLocksleyHall Sixty 
Years After, ib . ; Demeter, ib. ; The 
Foresters, 206 ; Death of (Enone, ii, 
183, iv, 206, 304 ; old age, iv, 206 ; 
death at Aldworth, 206-207, 305 ; 
burial in Westminster Abbey, 207 ; his 
person and voice, 207 ; style, 201-2, 
303-304; specimens, 207-212; St. 
Agnet Eve, 211-212; Poet 
Laureatesbip, 215 ; with Browning, 
224 ; The Revenge, ii, Jo 
Tennyson, H. Coleridge’s Sonnet to, 
iv, 198 

Tennyson, Charles, iv, 203 
Tennyson, Frederick, iv, 203 
Tennyson, Rev. George, poet’s father, 
iv, 203 

Tennyson, Mrs., nie Elizabeth Fytche, 
poet’s mother, iv, 203 
; Tennyson, Emily Lady, nie Sellwood, 
iv, 203, 204 

Tennyson, Hallam Lord, i, 65 
Tennysonian School, i, 288 
Terence, ii, 155 
Terentian, iii, 157 

Terrible Temptalion, C. Reade’s, A, iv, 

322 

Terry, Ellen, i, 237 
Ter%a Rima, ii, 42 

Testament and Complaint of Our 
Sovereign Lord Papingo, Lord Lynd- 
say, i, 365 

Testament of Love, T. Usk, i, 203 
Testimonie of Anii^xtie, A, i, 60 
Tetbury Grammar ^ool, iii, 155 
Teutoni6 and Romance elements, i, 
170 

Teutonic civilisation, i, 41 
Teutonic genius, i, ^ 

Teutonic mfluence, 1, 2, 3 
TTeutonic poetry, i, 17 
Teutonic speech, i, 103 
Thackeray, William Makepeace, ii 
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INDEX 


325, iv, 1S6, 1S8, 272-279, 282,; 
254, 344; parentage, 273; birth,, 
274 ; fiailier’s death, 274 ; education, ' 
274 ; travels as art student, ih , ; ! 
inherits and loses a fortune, ib . ; in 
Paris, ib, ; poverty, tb. ; writes for 
Fraser^ s Ma^asane, 274; marriage, 
ib , ; Yellowpiiish Coirespondmce, 
ib . ; The Paris Sketch Book^ ib , ; 
wife’s insanity, ib , ; connected with 
Ptinckf ib . ; Book of Sftobs^ ib , ; The 
Irish Sketch Book, ib , ; drops 
pseudonym of Titmarsh, ib . ; Bony 
Lyndon^ ib , ; J(mn^ from Comhill 
to CairOf ib . ; Vanity Fair, 272, 275 ; 
called to the Bar, 275 ; Pendetmis, 
275 ; residenoe in Young Street, | 
275; Rebecca and Rowena, 276; 
KukUburys an the Rhine, ib . ; 
lectures in London and America, 
276 ; The English Humourists of the 
Eighteenth Century, ib , ; The Four] 
Georges, ib, ; Harry Esmond, 276 ; 
serial publication of The Hewcoines 
and Toe Virginians, 276, 277 ; edits 
Comhill Magaaine, 277 ; Roundabout 
Papers, 277 ; Parliamentary candi- 
date, 277 ; house on Palace Green, I 
Kensington, 277 ; death, burial in 
Kensal Green, ib. ; bust in West- 1 
minster Abbey, 277; Zovel the 
lyidower, 277 ; The Adventures of 
Philip, 277; posthumous 

fragment, 277 ; character, 277-378; 
stature, 275 ; style, 272-273 j speci- 
mens, 278^279 ; portraits, 272, 273, 
377 

Thackeray, Richmond, novelist’s father, 
iv, 273 

Thaddeus of Warsaw, Jane Porter, iv, 
loi, 179 
Thalia, ii, 168 

Thalia Redivwa, Henry Vaughan, iii, 

65 

Thanks^ving to God for His House, 
Hemck, iii, 60 

Theatre for Worldings, A, ii, no 
Theatres, ii, 168, ; Decay of, iii, 

305 ; Restoration, iii, 71, 100 
Theatrical composition, iii, loz 
1'heistical Philosophy, iii, 258 
Theocritus, ii, 124, 125 
The CPDimoghue, Lever, iv, 245 
Theodore and Honoria, Diyden, iii, 
106 

Theodore, Archbp., i, 35 
Theodoric, King of Italy, i, 51 
Theodosius, Lee, iii, 114 
Theodric, Campbell, iv, £4 
Theology’s place in Literature, iii, 
264 

Theophrastus, ii, 378, 379, iii, 224 
Thersdes, ii, 159 

Thierry and Theodoret, Beaumdnt and 
Retcher, ii, 325 

Thierry’s Cwt^e dAngleterre, iv, 
ThuLai , iv, 298 

Thistle awl the Rose, The, Dunbar, 
TTioinas ab Einion Offeiriadd, i, 276 


Thomas de Hales, i, 89 
“ Thomas of Brittany,” i, ill 
Thomas of Ercildoune, or Thomas the 
Rhymer, i, 275, 3<^ 

Thomas, William, his Italian history, 
i, 335 ; Italian grammar and diction- 
ary* i, 315; Pilgrim, 335; on 
Henry VIIL, 336 ; on trade, 336, 
Clerk to Privy Council, 336 ; execu- 
tion, 336 

Thompson, Sir E. M., i, 249 
Thomson, James, iii, 270-275, iv, i, 
39, 64, 344 ; resistance to classical 
formula, 270; his Winter, 270, 274; 
view of landscape, 271 ; his fit- 
ness, 271 ; his Seasons illustrious, 
272; his Hymn, 271, 272, 274; 
birth, 273; childhood, earijj verse, 
273; education, leaves Edinburgh 
for London, 373 ; well received by 
the wits, 274; his letters, 274; 
Summer, 274, 276; Spring, ib.; 
visits Countess of Heitford, near 
Marlboro’, composed Autumn, 274, 
276; The Seasons and A Hymn, 
274 ; his travels, 274 ; secretary of 
Brie^ 274 ; poem on Lord 
Chancellor Talbot, 274; fells into 

r srty, 274 ; granted 100 a year 
Prmce of Wales, 275 ; Edward 
and Eleonora, 275 ; with Mallet 
issues Alfred containing Rule 
Britannia, 275 ; Castle of Indolence, 
275i 277; Coriolanus, 275; his 
death, 275 

Thomson, Mrs. T.,nieB, Trotter, iii, 

273 

Thomsonian influence, iii, 295 
Thorkelin, i, zo 
Thomey Abbey, i, 245 
Thornhill, Sir James, iii, 17 1 
Thornton, Yorks., i, 92 
Thorpe, Profl, i, 29, 65, 106 
Thor^, Thomas, Ixxikseller, ii, 213 
Thoughts on the Causes of the Present 
Discontents, Burke, iv, 79 
Thrale, iii, 334, 335 
Throstle, Tennyson’s The, iv, 209 
Thucydides, i, 55 ; Hobb^’ translation, 
55 

Thurlow, Lord, iv, ii 
Thyer, Mr., iii, 145 
Thynne^s, Chaucer, William, i, 173 
“Thyrsis,” M. Arnold, hr, 3^ 

Tickell, Thomas, ^ 195 ; his dignified 
elegy on Addisra, 195, 218; his 
Ihad^ 198; private ^ecIetaly to 
Addikin, 218; Under-Secretary of 
State, 2x8; Addison’s literary ex- 
ecutor, 218 ; portrait, 218 ; friezidship 
to Addison, 227; hia account of 
SpecUaor, 232 
Tieck, iv, ^ 

Tillotim, Archbp. John, iii, 4, 77, 133 
174, 185, 359; influence on Dij^en, 
178; his sermons and lectures, 118; 
his graoefnl and intellijgent maimer, 
1 18 ; his birth, education and early 
influences, 118; enters Ch. of Eng- 
land, 1 ig ; preacher of Uncoln’s Inn, 
119; marries niece of Oliver Crom- 


well, 1 19; Dean of Canterbury, 119; 
sermons against Popei^’, 119; nomi- 
nated Archbp. by William and Mary, 
119-120; death, 120 ; his charm and 
eloquence, 120; extract from his 
6ermofis, 120 ; portrait, Ii8; auto- 
graph, I19; edits Barron’s Sermons, 
122 ; his opinion of Dr. South, 133; 
tutor to Thomas Burnet, 132 
Tillotson, Robert, iii, 1 18 
“ Tim Bobbin,” John Collier, i, 300 
Timbuctoo, Tennyson’s, iv, 203 
Time and Tide, Ruskin, iv, 293 
Time Flies, C. G. Rossetti, iv, 351 
Timon of Athens, Shakespeare, ii, 
240, 243 

Timone, Boiardo’s, ii, 243 
Tindal, Matthew, iii, 347 
Tintem Abbey, Woidsworth’s Lines, 

iii, 220, iv, 36, 37, 46 

Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, John, i, 

243*244 

Tirades, i, 104 

Tiresias and other Poems, Tennyson’s, 

iv, 206, 304 
Tisbur}^ Wilts., ii, 267 

*'Tis Pity Shds a Whore, Fold’s, ii, 

TdLnus, iv, 305 

Titles of Honour, John Selden, ii, 387, 

388 

“ Titmarsh,” Michaelangelo, see 
Thackeray, W. M. 

Titus, i, 284 

Titus and Vespasian, ii, 207 
Titus Andronicus, Shak^peare, ii, 
172, 202, 207-208 

Tobacco, Metamorphosis of. Sir J. Beau- 
mont, iii, 67 

“ Toccata of Galuppi,” Browning, iv, 
226-227 

Toland, John, iii, 347 
Tolstoi, ui, 220 
Tom d Bedlam, i, 309 
Tom Burke of Ours, Lever, iv, 245 
Tom fones a Foundling, Fiel(ung*s 
History of, iii, 311, 312, 315, iv, 
103, 272 
Tonson, iii, 164 
Tooke, Home, iii, 370, iv, 88 
Torquay, iv, z86, 214 
Torregiano, ii, 3 
Torrii^n Square, iv, 351 
Torrismond, Beddoe’s, iv, 196 
Tothill’s Miscellany, ii, 137 
Tottel’s Miscellany, i, 350 
Tour on the Continent, Wordsworth’s 
Memorials of, iv, 45 
Tour, the Grand, i, 244 
Tomneur, Cyril, ii, 275, 333, 334, 338- 
341; fether, 338; soldier in the 
Netherlands, 334, 338; his poem, 
The Tran^mid Metamorphosis, 
338; The Revengers Thtgedy, 338, 
339 ; TheAtheisfs TVaged^, 338, 339- 
341 ; A Nobleman, 338 ; Secretary to 
Sir Edward Cedi, 3^ ; in Cadis ex- 
p^don, 338; di^ in Ii eland, de- 
stitution, 338; tragic style, 334; 
specimens, 339-341 
Touznenr, Ridi^, ii, 338 
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Towneuis, The, ii, jo8 
Tomr of Londofiy Ainsworth, iv, 247 
Townend, Grasmere, iv, 44 
Townley, Colonel, i, 232 
Townley Mysteries, i, 230, 232 
Toxophtlm, Roger Aalmm, i, 330 
Tractaiian Movement, iv, 328, 330, 


332 

Tracts for tho Timts^ Newman, iv, 266 
Trade, Board of, iii, 126, 129, 373 
Trade, Lords Commissioners for, iii, 

356 

Trade Guilds and drama, i, 223, 230 
Trade in Henry VlH/s reign, i, 336 
Tragedy, English, ii, 307 
Tr^sdy of Tnqedies^ Fielding, iii, 31 1 
Trixies and Comedies^ Marston, ii, 

338 

Tragic plays, ii, 331-333 
Traitor, Shirley, The, ii, 362-263 
Transform'd Metamoiphosis, Tour- 
neur’s, ii, 338 

Transition from 13th to Z4th century, i, 


94 

Transition towards Qassidsm, iii, 31 
Translation into English, i, 194, 201, 
203 

Transubstantiation, i, 60, 76; Wyclifie 
on, i, 21 1 

Traveller, The, Goldsmith, iii, 344 
Travels with a Donkey, R. L. Steven- 
son, iv, 361 

Travels, Smollett, iii, 325 
Travels, see Mandeville 
Travers, Temple Lecturer, ii, 30 
Treasure Islomd, Stevenson, iv, 362 
Treasury officials, ii, 1x3 
Tielawney, iv, 127, 128, 129 
Trench, Arch^., iv, 203 
Trevel]^, Sir Geoige, Life of Macaulay, 
iv, ^2 

Trevelyan, Lady, iv, 262 
Trevisa, John de, i, 203; chaplain to 
Baron Berkeley, i, 203; translations, 
ib. 

Trial of Treasure, The, ii, 157 
Triamour, i, X18 

Trick to Catch the Old One, Middleton, 
ii,346. 

Trieste, iv, 245 

Trinity, Clarke’s Scripture Doctrine 
of the, iii, 186 

Trinity Collie, Cambridge, i, 323; iii, 
24, 28, 31 

Trinity Hall, Cambridge, iii, 138 

Trinity House, iv, 341 

Trip to Scarhorov^, Sheridan, iii, 

372 

Tristram of Lyonesse, i, ixz 
Tristram, Sir, i, 276, 277, 278 
Tristram Shandy, L. Sterne, iii, 3x6, 

318, 319. m 

Trivia, Gay, iii, 2x4 
Trochaic enect, iii, 84 
Troilus, ii, 220 

Troilus and Creseyde, see Troylus 
Troilus and Cressida, Shuespeare, 
ii, 220-231, 240, 242, 245 
Troja Britannica, Hey wood, ii, 342 
Trollope, Anthony, iv, 285, 
birth, parentage, 319; education, 


320; tutor in Brussels, 320; enters 
service of General Post Office, 320; 
life in Ireland, Ur, his The Mac- 
dennots of Ballycliran, 320; The 
Warden, tbr, Barchester Towers, 
320; transferr^ to London, ibr, in 
West Indies, ibr, wntes Framley 
Parsonoffs for Comhill Magasine, 
320 ; its success, U , ; travels, 320 ; 
numerous works, Ur, paralysis and 
death, 320, 321; his Autobiography, 
321; person, tbr, portrait, 319; his 
writings, 319 

Tiollope, Mis. Frances [Milton], iv, 


319 

Troubadours, i, 124 
Trowbridge, iv, 12 
Troy, see Recueil 

Troy, Barbour’s translation, i, 279, 282, 
284 

Troy Book, The, Lydgate, i, 187, 188, 
192, 279 

Troy, Fall of, Joseph Iscanus, i, Xi6 
Trwlus and Cryseide, i, 87, X44; 
Chaucer, ii, 46, 14S, 146, 147, 153, 
159, x6o, 183, 288 

True Bom Englishman, Defoe, iii, 
254 

True Lomef Free Monarchies, James VL 
(I.), ii, 261 

True, Thomas, i, 304, ii, 153 
Triumph of Life, Shelleys The, iv, 
X29 

Trumbull, Sir W., iii, 196, 198 
Trussell, John, ii, 266 
Tuba Pacifica, G. Wither, ii, 285 
Tully, a, 99 

Tunhridse Wells, iv, 204 
Tundale^ trance, x, 107 
Turberville, Gemge, ii, 90, 136-137; 
translation of Eclogues, 136; mission 
to Russia described, 136 
Turkey, Knolles and Rycaut’s Present 
State of, ii, 86 

Turner, Edith, later Mrs. Pope, ui, 

Tur^ Conquests, i, 314 I 

Turner, Sharon, iv, 176; Eistory of 
Errand to the Conquest, ib ; Middle \ 

176 

Turner, W. M., iv, 153, 289, 290, 
294 ^ 

Turoldus, 1, 106 
Turpin, Archbp., i, 106 
Tus^y, i, 18 

Tusser, Thomas, u, X36; career, Ur, 
Hundred Good Points of Husbandry, 
U, 


Twelfth Night, Shakespeare, u, 97, 
196, 221 

Twenty fm Village Sermons, Kingsley, 

Twicl^Siam, ni, 196, 199, 365 
Two Chiefs of Dunboy, The, Froude, 

Two ^oscari, Byron’s The, iv, 116 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, u, 141, 
167. 197, 202, 203, 22X, 

222 

Two Noble Kinsmen, Fletcher and 
Shakespeare, ii, 242, 325 


Two Paths, Ruskin, The, iv, 292 
Twopenny Post-Bag, Mojre, iv, 150 
71 CU 0 Tragedies in One, Yamngton, ii, 

332 

Twyford, iii, 196 
Tyler, Mr. Thomas, u, 220 
7 ylney Hall, Hood’s, iv, 193 
T^rndale, Wm., i, 317, 332, 364 j heroic 
verse, 333; his contributions to 
Reformation, i, 334; portrait, U,, 
Parable of Mammon, Christian Man, 
Prelates, 334; title page of Practyse 
of Prelates, 335; his translation of 
the New Testament, i, 333, u, 100, 
103 

Tyndale, John, iv, 338-341; birth, 
parentage, education, 339 ; on Irish 
Ordnance Survey, U . ; goes to Mar- 
bmg University, 339 ; friendship 
with Huxl^, 339, 340, 34X ; lectures 
at Royal Institution, 3^^; Alpine 
studies, 340; The Glaciers of the 
Alps, ^ ; Heed as a Mode of Motion, 
U . ; Paditttion, U , ; scientific ap- 
pointments, 341 ; The Scientific Use 
of the Imagination, 341 ; The 
Fortnsof Water, 339, ; ill health, 

U , ; summers in the Alps, U , ; his 
politics, retirement to T^emere, 
34Z ; death by inadvertence, ib . ; 

338-339; career, 341 
Tyolet, i, 1 12 
lyol, The, iv, 245 
T^rrwhitt’s edition of Chauceris Tales, 
b *73 

Tytler, P. F., iv, 177 


UdaLL, Nicholas, birth, ii, 161 ; at 
Oaiford, x6i ; Master of Eton, 162; 
rector of Braintree, U , ; patrons, 
162 ; pert in translation of Erasmus, 
162; his Kalph Roister Doisier, 
z6i, 162; headmaster of West- 
minster School, 162 ; drama on King 
Hezekiah, X62 
Uganda legend, i, 233 
Uman, i, 7 

Ulysses, The Adventures of, Lamb, iv, 

*56 

Undeidown’s HeHodorus, ii, 103 
Underwoods, Stevenson, iv, 362 
Unfortunate Tra/veller, Narii’s, The, 

u, 98-99 

Union of England and Scotland, ii, 
55-56 ; Lord Bacon on, 22 
USversed Pension, £. Young, iii, 
278 

Universe, True Intellectual System, 
R. Cudworth, iii, 86 
Univeirity and the Church, i, 208 
University of Bologna, i, X 33 
University College, Ixmdon, iv, xoi- 


University Edtuedian, Newman’s Dis- 
courses on, iv, 269-270 
University Library, Cam., i, 159, 160, 
z6i, 162, Z63 

University men ^re in acting, ii, 


342 

University system, i, 85 
Unto this Last, Ru^, iv, 292 
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Unwin family, iv, 4 
Unwin, Mis., iv, 4, 5, 6, Cowper, To 
Mn, 

Upper Street, Islington, iv, 188 
Um, Keats’, On a Grecian, iv, 142, 
145 

Ushaw, iv, 176 

Usk, Thomas, i, 203 ; his TestmaU 
of Love^ ib, 

Ussher, James, Archbishop of Armagh, 
i, 20, ii, 288, 370 
Utilitarian Society, iv, 296 
UiilUariamm , }. S. Mill, iv, 297 
Utopia, Sir T. More*s, i, 317, 318, 
319 ; quotations from, 320, 321, ii, 
23,89 

Utopia, Ruskin’s Social, iv, 293 
Utrecht, ii, 169 

VaCARIUS visits Oxford, i, 133 
VaUima Letters, Stevenson, iv, 363 
Vailima, Samoa, hr, 363 
Vale of Tow, iii, 

Valeria, J. Dickenson, ii, 97 
Valerius, Cato, i, 61 
Valerius, Lockhart, iv, 179, 180 
Vafyerga, Mrs. Sh^ev, iv, 182 
Vanbnmh, Sir John, in, 167-168 j 
his maiacterisdc, 166; I^emish 
descent, 167; birth in London, 
167 ; living in Chester, studies 
ar^tecture in France, 167; im- 
prisoned in Bastile, Ms Prmt^d 
Wife, 167; in army, his The 
Relapse, Z67; /Esop, Z67; their 
success, Z67 ; designs Castle 
Howard for Lord Cmlisle, z68; 
Comptroller of Public Works, z68; 
Imilds Blenhei^ z68 ; created 
Qaienceux King-at-Anns, z68 ; 
ventures on theatre inHaymarket, 
z68 ; dies at Whitehall, z68 ; 
character, z68, Z76 

Vandyclds portrait of Carew, iii, 21 ; 
of Suckling, 23, 25; Charles L, 

"'Vanessa,*’ Swift, iii, 242, 243, 
260 

Vanhomrigh, Hester, Swift’s 

" Vanessa,” iii, 242, 243 
Vanity Fair, Thackeray, iv, 272, 275, 
278 

Vanity of the Eye, The, 6. Hakewill, 

Van '^iiet, Mynheer, i, 78 
Variation (f Animals and Manis, 
Darwin’s The, iv, 300 
“ Varina,” Swift, iii, 240, 24Z 
Vaihek, Beckford, iv, ^ 

Vaughan, Henry, the Slnrist, Hi, 96, 
J64 ; his meri^ 6z ; birth in Breck- 
nockshire, education, becomes a 
phpdan in Brecon ; hm Silex 
Sointtllans, 64, and Olor Iscanus, 
64; later poems Thalia Redwioa, 
65; in impaired health, retires to 
Skethrc^, 05 ; The Retreat quoted, 

65 

Vaughan, Thomas (twin to Henry), 
alchemist under pmudonym of 
Bugenius Philalethes, iii, 64 


Vautrollier, the printer, ii, Z99 
Vayer, La Motte le, iii, Z15, zi6 
Vega, Lope de, ii, 308 
Vefetation, E. Darwin’s Economy of, 
w, 32 

Veneita, Disraeli, iv, Z87, z88 
Vefietian Comedy, ii, 212 
Venice to Pope Sixtus IV., Letters 
from Republic of, i, 269 
Venice, iv, 225 

Venice Preserved, Otway, iii, ZZ2, 
174, Z75, 2 Z 9 ; quotation from, 
ZZ3 

Venus and Adonis, Shakespeare, u, 
206, 207 

Venus Vigils, Stanly, ui, 94 
Veroelli MS., i, 27, 28, 29, w 
Verse, Gascoigne’s, Certain Notes of 
Instruction, li, 135 
Verse, Influence of British, iii, 27Z 
Verse of Herrick, Denham, and 
Crashaw Compared, in, 77 
Verses, C. G. Rossetti, iv, ^9 
Verses on Various Occasions, Newman, 
iv, 269 

Versification, see Poetry 
Vespasiaa, i, 284 
Via K^o, iv, Z29 
Vicar of Wakefield, Goldsmith, iii, 327, 
344, 345-346 

Victoria, Queen, iv, 205, 255, 327 
Victorian poetry, early, iv, 200-234 
Vigfiisson and Powell, Poeticum, i, 

17 

A. de, iv, ZZ2 

Vulage, Crabbe’s The, iv, zz 
Viliam, i, 239 

Villetie, C Bronte, iv, 279, 282 
Villiers, George, ii, 13 
^^lier8, George, see Buckingham 
Villon, i, 89 

Vindkalion (f Natural Society, Bnrkc’s 
A, iv, 79, 82 

Vinerian Reader, Oxford, iv, 32Z 
Virgidemiarum, Bi^p Hall, ii, 272, 
377 

Vi^, i, iz6, 141, ii, 118, 13Z 
Virgil, Dryden’s trans., iii, Z05 
Virgin Martyr, Dekkeris The, ii, 

330 

Vtrpn Martyr, The, Dekker and Mas- 
anger, u, 353*354 

Virgin Mar^, Thomas Ddrker, u, 
382 

Virgin Mary, The, i, Z19 

Widow, The, F. Quarles, ii, 

Vi^’nia, ii, ^ ; Raldgh’s Voyoge into 
n, M 

Virginians, The, Thackeray, iv, 
276 

Virginibus Puerisque, Stevenson, iv, 
302 

Virtue, Mandeville’s An Inquiry into 
the Origin of Moral, iii, 250 
Virtue, Shaftesbury’s Inquiry after, iii, 
188 

Virtuoso, M. Akenride, i^ 294 
Virtuoso, The, ShadweU, iii, z zo 
Vision,'Bes\Lt\ey'sEssay TowardsaNew 
Theory of, iii, 260 


Vision of Don Roderick, Scott, iv, 
73 

Vision of Judgment, Byron, iv, izi, 
zz6; extract, Z20 
Vvoian Grey, Disraeli, iv, z88 
Viviani, Emilia, iv, Z28 
Vvoien, Tennyson, iv, 205 
Vigrels, Dr., 1, 199 
Volcanic Island, Darwin, iv, 299 
Volpone, or The Fox, B. Jonson, ii, 

315 

Voltaire, iii, Z64, 262, 27 z, 280, 328, 
3 S 3 . 380. iv, rgo, 367 
Vondel, iii, 95 

Voragine, Jacobus de, Golden Legend, 
i, 270, 279 
Vowell, John, ii, 68 
Vox Clamantis, Gower, i, Z77, Z84 
Voyage to Laputa, Swift, ii, 2^ 

Voyages and Discoveries of the English 
Nation, Hakluyt’s, Principal Navi- 
gations, ii, 84 

Vulgate, translations from Latin, i, 
2 Z 6 

Wage, Norman-French poet, i, 79, 
8z, 82, Z30 

Waddington, Handlynge of Synne, i, 
Z2p, Z30 

Wadmgton, William de, i, 9Z 
Wagner, i, zzz 
Wakefield, iii, Z70 
Wales, Sorrow’s Wild, iv, 27 z 
Wales, see Cambriae 
Walker, Sarah, iv, Z67 
Wallace, A. R., iv, 300 
Wallace, William, i, 292, 293 
Wallenstein, Colendge’s tismslation of 
Schiller’s, iv, 40, 51 
Waller, Edmund, i, 350, iii, 80, 97, 
Z76, iv, 79 ; Inrth, puent^e, educa- 
te at Eton and Cambridge, early 
entrance into Parliament, 67 ; his 
earlier poems, 67; kidnapped a 
heiress, muriage, before Star 
Chaml^, King’s i^on, 67 ; death 
of his wifi^ 67 ; meets Sa^arissa, his 
ardent suit and frigid verses, 67; 
again in Parliament, 67 ; passes from 
Hampden’s party to Hy^ and Falk- 
land, 67; plots for the Kiz^, 
interest, 68; discovered, 68; 
^logies at Bar of House of 
Commons, fined zo,ooo, banished, 
in Fiance, marries a second wife, 
68 ; at Beaconsfield, 68 ; his Pane- 
gyric to Cromwell, 68; el^ on 
Cromwell, welcome to Charles II., 
his witty reply to the King’s 
criticism, 68 ; a^^ in Parliament, 
his knowled^ of precedents, 68; 
reply in old age to Suharissa, ^-69 ; 
settles at Coleshill, dies at Beacons- 
field, 69 ; portraits, 68, 69; re- 
pute, 69; Tie Bud, 69; Ihe Story 
of Phabus and Iktphne Applied, 
70 

Waller on Denham’s efiusion, iii, 76 ; 

bis grace, 96 ; couplet, Z74 
Waller, Robot, iii, 67 
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Walpole, Horace, Hi, 271, 285, 286, 
287 , 356, 363 

Walpole, Horace, birth, education, 
early friends, death of his mother, 
appointed to the Custom House, 
foreign tour, ill at Reggio, nursed by 
T. Spence, M.P. for Callington, 
ui, 365 ; death of his &ther, 
inherits a fortune and Sir 
Robert’s Arlin^on Street House, 
365; builds his Gothic villa at 
Strawbe^ Hill, 365; M.P. for 
Castle Riang and King’s Lynn, 365 ; 
first essay, A Letter from Xo Ho^ 
365 ; sets up a printii^ press at 
Strawberry Hill, 365 ; his Royal and 
Noble Authors of Englamd^ 365 ; his 
'Fugitive Pieces in Verse and Prose^ 
365, 367 ; Anecdotes of Painting^ in 
Ei^lmd^ 367 ; his romance of The 
Castle of Otranto, 367 ; visits 
France, meets Madame do Def&nd, 
367 ; Historic Doubts, 367 ; 
tragedy of The Mysterious Mother, 
367 ; his correspondence, 363, 364, 
367 ; removes to Berkeley Square, 
367 ; the Miss Berrys, 367 ; succeeds 
his nephew as Earl of Orford, 367 ; 
entertains at 78 Queen Charlotte, 
367; death at Berkeley Square, 
buried at Houghton, 367 ; his dress, 
367 ; repute as a virtuoso, 367 ; 
wittiest and most graphic of English 
letter-writers, 367 ; spedmen of his 
style, 366, 367-368 
Walpol^ Sir Rob^, Hi, 243, 262, 364, 

365 

Walpole, Lady, Hi, 364 
Walsh, William, Hi, 191, 196, 199 
Walsingham, Secretary, ii, 39, 47 
Walsin^iam, Sir Thomas, H, 140, 
172 

Walthamstow, iv, 188, 352 
Walthere, Anglo-Saxon, i, 16 
Walton, Anne, afterward Hawkms, 
iii, 44 

Walton, Izaak, i, 331, ii, 29, 60, 140, 
uif 29, 31 ; ^ prose, 42 ; ea^ 
style of ms biographies, 42 ; excel- 
lence of technics work, 42 ; portrait, 
42; bom at Stafford, 43; ap- 
prenticed to an ironmonger of 
I^dington, 43; living in Fleet 
Street, 43; left London, returns to 
Clerkenwell, 43 ; issues Reli^na 
Wottoniana, his Life of Sir Hen^ 
Wotton, m Civil War entrusted with 
part of the Regalia, his The 
Compleat Angler, 43 ; title pa«, 44 ; 
lives at Winchester, 43; life of 
Richard Hooker, Life of Geofge 
Herbert, 43; extract, 45; Life of 
Robert Sanderson, 44 ; his marriage, 
44 ; familv, 44 ; death at 91, banal 
in Winoi. Cath., 44, 46; bis 
character, 44 ; autograph, 45 
Walton, Ixaak, on John Donne, ii, 295, 

Walton, Tervaise, 111, 43 
fValtM, Byron, The, iv, 114 
Wanderer The, A-S poem, i, 32 


Wandering Jew, Shelley’s The, iv, 
126 

Wanley, i, 10 

Wanstead, Lake House, iv, 19^ 
Warburton, Bishop, i, 302, ui, 200, 

273. 31* 

Warburton, Bishop William, birth, iu, 
362 : enters the Church, ib, ; ascend- 
ency over Pope, tb. ; friend of Ralph 
Allen, lb * ; rapid church preferment, 
ib. ; his high ability, ib* ; a con- 
troversialist, 362 
Warburton’s cook, ii, 325 
Ward, Ann, see RadcHffe 
Ward, Dr., ii, 161 

Ward, Mrs. Humphrey, Robert 
Elsmere, iv, 338 

Ward, Rev. John, Vicar of Stratford, 
ii, 24D, 242, 254 

Warden, A. Trollope’s The, iv, 
320 

Wardlaw, Elizabeth Lady, her ballad of 
Hardy Kmde, iii, 267 
Waring, Miss Varina”), Hi, 240, 
241 

Warner, William, H, 148; Albioris 
England, 148, 149 
Waml^, iv, 125 
Waminglid, iv, 204 
Wamor, Dr. G. F., i, 199, 249 
Warre, Lady, Hi, 173 
Warren’s, Miss, Lai^land, i, 100 
Wars of the Roses, i, 313 
Warton, Joseph, Hi, 302, iv, 34 
Warton, ^omas, i, 116, 188, 189, 297, 
302, 361, ii, 158, 164, Hi, 273, 291, 
296, IV, 2; his poetic connections, 
poet laureate, his History of English 
Poetry, Hi, 302, 331 ; portrait, 302, 

Warwick, iv, 171 
Warwick the Kingmaker, i, 260 
Warwick Castle, u, 289 
Warwick Crescent, iv, 223, 224 
Watchman, The, iv, 50 
Water Rabies, lOngsley, The, iv, 
324 

mder of the Wondtous Isles, Morris, 
The, IV, 354 

Water-Poet, The, see Taylor, John 
Water, Tyndall’s The Forms of, iv, 
339, 341 

Watson, Miss Jessie, i, zzx, zzz, 
262 « 

Watson, Thomas, H, X38, Z40; his 
Heeatompathia, ibr, his translation of 
Tasso, Z40 

Watts, G. F., R.A., iv, 222, 368, 

389 

Watts, Dr. Isaac, birth, precocity, 
his &mous hymns, Horn Lyricet, 
Psalms of David, iii, z8i $ treatise on 
Logie, and on The Improvement of 
the Mind, ib.; his popularisation of 
English letters, his death, portrait, 
z8z 

Watts, Mr. Thomas, H, 108 
Waverley Novels, i, 9, iv, Z78, 259 
Woverlty, Sir W. Scott, iv, 68, 72, 73, 
loz 

Hay of the World, Congreve, Hi, 163 | 


Weather, The Play of the, Heywood’s, 
ii, 160 

Webbe, William, H, 88 ; his Discourse 
of English Poetrie, 88-89 
Weteter, Tohn, ii, 351, 333-336, 3S6, 
358 ; fa.ther’s trade, 334 ; free of *Mer- 
chant Taylors’ Company, 334; colla- 
boration, lb.; his The White Demi, 
334 j 33 S> 338 ; Appius and Virginia, 
334; Devils Law Case, 334, 336; 
7 he Duchess of Malfy, 333, 334, 
335 ; cl®rk of St. Andrew’s, Holbom, 
334; death, 334; style, 333, 334; 
speamen, 335-^6 

Wedding Day, Fielding’s, The, Hi, 
312 

Wedgwood, Sir Josiah, iv, 5Z 
Wed^ood, Susannah (Mrs. Darwin), 
iv,299 

Wedgwood, Miss Emma (Mrs. Darwin), 
iv, 299 

Weekly News, The, Hi, 223 
Weekly News from Italy, &c., H, 
Z08 

Weever’s Mirror of Martyrs, ii, 224 
Weir of Hemiiston, Stevenson, iv, 

363 

Wellington, Tennyson’s Ode on the 
Death iv, 205 

Wells, dmles Jeremiah, iv, X4Z; 

Joseph and his Brethren, X48 
Wells, Mrs., H, 244 
Wells Cathttiial, H, 3 
Welsh, i, 80, Z06 
Welrii Biiriiopric, i, Z32 
Welsh language, ii, zz5 
Weldi Romance, i, zzy 
Wel^, Jane, see Carlyle 
Welwyn, Hi, 278, 279 
Wem, Salop, iv, iGb 
Wendover,^ Z32, IJ3 
Wentworth, Lord, in, 46 
Werferth, Bp. of Worcester, i, 49 
Werewolf, 1, 1x2 
Werner, Byron, iv, 1x6 
Wesley, Southey’s, Life ef John, iv, 
60 

Wesley, Samuel, i, 93 
Wesleys, The, iii, 266 
Wessex, i, 39, 48, 57: Saxon, 73, 
84 , 

West, Sir Benjamin, Hi, 202 
West, Richard, in, 285, 287, 364 
Westb^k, Harriet, afterwards Mrs. 

Shelley, iv, 126, X27 
Westbuiy, Lord, H, z6 
Westbuiy, Wilts, i\, 59 
Westcott, Bp. of Durham, Dr. Brooke 
Foss, iv, 351 

West-country dialect, i, 73 
Western learning, i, 133 
Westerham, Hi, ^5 
West Indian, The, R. Cumberland, Hi, 


West Indies, Froude, iv, 331 
West Midland dialect, i, 96, 98, 
111 

Westminster, i, 267, Hi, 295, iv. 
297 

Westminster A\)hey, i, 139, 140, ii, 77, 
84. 116, 317, 3 * 3 i in. 71. 7 S. 
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12^ 126, 132, 164, 180, 209, 214, 
228, 304, 335, 345, 372, 373, iv, 6s, 
186, 207, 225, 262, 277, 298, 300, 
327 

Westminster, Dean of, iv, 327 ; 

Deanery, iv, 255 
Westminster, PaJ^ of, i, 140 
WestmMer Review^ iv, 316 
Westminster School, ii, 76, 84, 161, 
162, 282, 314, iii, 28, 31, 72i 
113, 128, 131, 183, 208, iv, 3, 58, 

330 

Westmoreland, m Mattniains 
Weston Farell, iii, 282 
Weston Lodge, iv, 4 , 5 , 7 
West Tarring, Sussex, ii, 388 
Westward Bo I, Kingsley, iv, 323 
Weymouth, R. F., i, 173, iv, 190 
Wharton, Duke of, iii, 278 
What ffye Call Gay’s The, iii, 
214 

What You Willi Marston, ii, 337, 
338 

Wheeler, Rosina Doyle, afterwards 
Lady Lytton, iv, 185, 186 
Whetstone, George, ii, 90, 167 ; his 
Pronm and Cassandra^ 167 
Whi^i Appeal from the New to the 
Oldi Burke, iv, 82 

Whims and Oddities, Hood, iv, 
192 

Whip for an Ape, A, ii, 92 
Whist, Lamb’s Mrs. BaitUs Opinions 
on, iv, 169 

Whistle and ftt come to you, my Lad, 
Bums, iv, 28 

Whiston, William, iii, 347-348 
Whitaker, William, ii, 374 
Whi%, i, 19, 35 
White, Mr. Grant, ii, 233 
White, Gilbert, iii, 292; birth and 
parentage, 375; education, 375; ad- 
mitted to holy orders Bp. Socker, 
375; Curate of Selbome, 375; studies 
its Natural history, 375; his journals 
and notes, his Nahardl History and 
Antiquities ofSelborne, 376; extract 
from, 376-378; kin^y chaiacter, 
376; death at Selbome, 376 


376; death at Selbo 
White, John, iii, 375 
White, Kirk, iv, 202 


Whitechapel, Danish Church, iii, 
169 

Whitediapel divine, iii, 61 

White Devil, J. Webster, ii, 334, 335, 

336 

Whitehall, ii, 315, iii, 168; Chapel, 
iii, 120 

Whitehead, William, iv, 32 
White Roe of Ryhtone, The, Words- 
worth, iv, 45 
Whitford, iii, 29 
Whit^, Archfc, ii, 32 
Whittingham, William, ii, 100 
Whitton House, iii, 24 
Whole Duty of Man, iii, I2Z 
Whyte Friars, ii, 338 
Widow, Ciabbe, 3 %e, iv, 15 
Widsi±, i, 7 I 

Wi/e of Bath, Chaucer, i, 151, 162 
Wifds Complaintj i, 32 


Wife of UsheYs Well, The, ii, 150- 

Wilberforce, iv, 342 
Wild, Pielding’s Mr. fonathan, iii, 
312 

Wild Flowed s Song, Blake, iv, 20 
Wild Gallant, Mr. Dryden, iii, 104 
Wilhelm Messier, Goethe, li, 228 
Wilkes, John, iii, 296, 340, 341, 
369 

Wilkins, Bp. John, iii, 77, 86, 140; 
birth, educated at Daventiy, a^d 
Oxford, 86; Chaplain to the marine 
of the Rhine, 87; issues his The Dis- 
covery of the New World, The Earth 
may he a Planet, Mercury, and 
Mathematical Mc^, Warden of 
Wadham Coll^, Oxford, Master of 
Trinity Collie, Cambridge, 87; 
Dean of Ripon, Bp. of Chester, died 
in London, his sdentific research and 
attitude towards Dissenters, 87; 
portrait, 87 

Will, Tennyson, iv, 210 
Will Honeycomb, iii, 223 
Will Summeris Last WiU, Lodge’s, 
ii, 188 

Willesden, iv, 322 

William the Conqueror, i, 41, 73 ) 
85 

William Rufus, Freeman, The Reign 
333 

WQliam III. and Mary, ui, Z05, 
“9 

William III, ii^ I16; ui, 1599 1789 182, 
225, 235, 254 

Will&m of Malmesbury, i, 49, 128, 
130 

William of Newburgh, i, 131-132 
William de Sporeham, i, 207 
William the Were~wolf, i, 109 
Williams, Mrs., iii, 333, iv, 128, 
129 

r^Willington, James,” Goldsmith’s 
I pseudonym, iii, 343 
WiUobuis Aviso, li, 198 
Wills, W. H., iv, 239 
Wilmcote, ii, 193 
Wilmot, see Ro^ester 
Wilson, Rev. Aaron, iii, 109 
Wilson, John, iii, loi, 109, 157; his 
Restoration plays, loz; career, 109; 
7 %e Cheats, X09; 7 'he Prelectors, 
Andronicus Comnmius, ih. 

Wilson, Thomas, i, 329 ; scholar and 
Secretary of State, ih. ; his Art of 
I Rhetoric, 329, 330 ; Ruleof Reason, 

I or Art of Lsgique, ih.] English 
I Ambassador to Portu^, ih. ; Trans- 
lation of the Philippines, ih. 

Wilton House, ii, 38, 39 
Wimbome Minster, iii, 208 
Wimpole Street, iv, 214 
Winoielsea, Earl of, iii, 36 
Winchelsea, La^, ui, 219, 272 
Winchelsea, see Finch 
■Wiuchester, i, 59, 73, Hi, 43, 44, agi, 
30*, iv, 176; school, ii, 267, 383, 
Hi, s*. in, 187, iv, 34, 99 
Winchmore Hill, iv, 193 
Winckelmann, Pater on, iv, 358 


Window, Tenn}*son’s The, iv, 206 
Windsor, iv, 177 ; Castle, i, 353, iii, 

84 

Windsor Forest, Peacock’s, Last Day 
of, i, 305 

Windsor Forest, Pope, iii, 190, 197 
Wine, Gay, iii, 213 
Winestead, Yorks , iii, 153 
Winter, Thomson’s epoch-making 
poem, iii, 270 ; publication, 274 
Winter Song, i, 125 
Winter's Tale, Shakespeare’s, i, 301, 
ii, 27, 96) 240, 242, 247) 248, 
250 

Winterstow, iv, 166 
Winterstow, Essays, Hazlitt’s, iv, 
167 

Wisbeach, iv, S4 
Wise, Fiands, i, 56 
Wiseman, Cardinal, iv, 267 
Wishing-CaO Papirs, L. Hunt’s, iv, 
^37 

Witchcraft, R. Scott’s, Discovery of, ii, 
88 

Wit Without Mmuy, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, ii, 327 

M'ifs Trenchman, Breton’s, ii, 140 
Wits of Queen Anne’s age, iii, 231, 
249, 258 

Wither, Geoi]ge, ii, 284-287; birth- 
place, ftimily, education, 2S5 ; 
arriv^ in London, ih. ; imprisoned 
in Marshalsea, ih . ; Abuses stripi and 
Whipt, ih.,‘ TheShepherdd Hunting, 
ih. ; Fideli^ ih . ; The Mistress oj 
Phiiarete, 1^. ; in arms for Charles 
I., 286; comes over to Puritans, 
287 ; Tuba Pacifica, 285 ; S^hs for 
the Pitchers, ih ; Opobakamwn 
Anqiicanum, ih . ; Salt upon Salt, 
ih. ; imprisoned in Newgate, ih. ; death 
in London, ih. ; portraits, 284, 286 ; 
style, 284, 285 ; specimen, 286 
Withers, lUchel, Mrs. Huxley, iv, 

iv, 317 

Wives attd Daughters, Mrs. Gaskell, 
iv, 285, 286 
Wolfe, Reginald, ii, 68 
Wollstonecraft, Mary, iv, 84, 100 ; her 
Thoughts on the Education of 
Daughters, 84; her Vindication of 
the R^hts of Women, 84 ; her sad 
ftite, marries W. Godwin, $4 
Wolsey, Cardinal, i, 317, ji8 ; Caven- 
dish’s Life, 366 ; portrait, 368 
Woman a Weathercock, N. Field’s A, 
ii» 35 S 

Woman, A Very, Massinger, ii, 
353 

Woman, Beware Women, Middletoui 
ii »346 

Woman in the Moon, Ly\y, ii, 186 
Woman in White, W. Collins, iv, 
248 

Woman KUlea with Kindness, Hey- 
wood, A, ii, 342 

Women, Legend of Good, Chaucer, i, 
143, 144, 146, 147 ) 16s 
Woman never Vext, W. Rowl^s A, 
Now Wonder, A, ii, 347, 348 
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Women, J. S. Mill’s Subjection of, iv, 
29s, 297 

Women as st^e heroines, ii, 159 ; on 
the stage, iii, zoo 

Women, He^ood’s Wiw Books Con- 
ceming, ii, 342, 343 
Wood, Anthony^, li, 284, 329, iii, 22, 
his Aihenos Oxeniensis, 08 
Wood B^nd the World, Morris’s, The, 

Wood^^illiam, Ha’pence, iii, 243 
Woodbridge, iv, 344 
Woodcock, Cath^me, afterwards Mil- 
ton, iii, 17 

Wood encra^^ng, i, 238 
Woodford, Essex, iv, 99 
“ Woodkirk ” mystery plaw, i, 232 
Woodstock, i, Z43, iii, 16S 
Wooler’s school. Miss, iv, 280, 281 
Wool^, Sir Franci^ ii, 294 
Wootton Bassett, iii, 35 
Worcester, Hurd, Bishop, iii, 362 
Worcester Book, Ar^lo-^on, i, 

65 

Worcester, King* s School, iii, 143 
Worcester, Players of the Earl of, ii, 
193 

Words, Plorio’s, A World of, ii, 
106 

Wordsworth, William, ii, iio, 123, 
266, iii, 270, iv, 2, 61, 107, 108, in, 
Z12, 124, 156, 191, 201, 202, 2x5, 
231, 289, 305, 310; parentage, 43; 
birth at Cockermouth, education, 
early loss of parents, brought up by 
paternal uncles, goes to St. Johms 
Coll. Camb., visits Switzerland, in 
London, goes to France, in sympathy 
with Revolutionists, attachment to 
his sister Dorothy, publishes The 
Evening Walk ana Descriptive 
Sketches, his friend K. Calvert be- 
queaths ;^900 to Wordsworth, re- 
covers share of &ther’s fortune, 
settles near Crewkeme, 43, 44; 
writes The Borderers, 44 ; be^ 
The Excursion, 44 ; published, 45, 
97, 99 ; visited \n Coleridge, 35-39, 
44 ; his Lyrical Ballads, 36, 37, 44 ; 
visits Germany with sister Dorothy, 
44, 51 ; b^ns The Prelude, 44; re- 
turns and settles near Grasmere, 41, 
44, 51 ; marriage with Mary Hut- 
chinson, 41, 44 ; visits Scotland and 
writes The Highland Girl, 44 ; meets 
Walter Scott, 44; fnendship of Sir 
G. Beaumont, writes the Happy 
Warrior, 44; prose Convention of 
Cintra, 44; his children, 44, 45; 
removes to Grasmere, 44 ; children’s 
death, 45 ; moves to Rydal Mount, 
45; Distributor of Stamps, 45; 
^^e Doe of Eylstone, 45 ; Sonnets 
on the River, 45 ; in Switzerland and 
Italy, 45 ; Ecclesiastical Sketches and 
Memoirs of a Tour on the Conti- 
nent, 45 ; v&ts Sir Walter Scott at 
Abbotsford, 45 ; mental affliction of 
sister and death of his friend Cole- 
ridge, 45 ; Poet Laureate, 46 ; loss 
of favourite daughter, 46$ death, 


character, person, 46 ; his style, 38, 
39, 41, 62, 77 ; his phrase, iii, 34 ; 
romantic naturalism, lii, 157 ; speci- 
mens, 46-49 ; portraits, 35, 42 ; his 
Peter Bell, 170 ; appearance, 
169-70 

Wordsworth, William, and S. T. Cole- 
ridge, iv, 35-39 ; their Lyrical 
Ballads, 36; influence of natural 
surroundings, 38; distinction be- 
tween, 39 

Wordsworth, Tohn, poet’s &ther, iv, 
43 

Wordsworth, John, poet’s brother, iv. 


ordsworth, Dorothy, iv, 35, 36, 43, 
44,45 

Work without Hope, S. T. Coleridge, 
57 

World, Raleigh’s History of the, ii, 51, 
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